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liSTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

PART  11. 

OK  AN  INXfiODUCTION  INTO  THE  WRiilNGS, 

SEPARATELY, 

CHAPTER  L 

ON 

THE  HIST0RICA1«  t^OOKS  OF  THE  ]S£W  TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  L 

We  find  in  the  aotient  records  a  twofold  order,  in 
whicli  the  Evangelbts  are  arranged.  They  stand 
either  thns ; — Matthew,  John«  Luke»  Mark  ;-^t  ihm, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John. — The  first  is  made 

with  reference  to  the  character  and  the  rank  of  the 
persons,  according  to  which  the  Apostles  precede 
their  asaiataats  and  attendants  («coXoif0oic«  oomitibits.) 
It  is  observed  in  the  oldest  Latin  translations  *  and 

ill  the  Gothic  ;  sometimes  also  in  the  works  of  Latia 
teachers  ^ ;  but  among  all  the  Greek  MSS.  only  in 
that  at  Cambridge^  But  the  otiierynamely^Matthew^ 

*  * 

*  Codd:  Bruc  Veronoii*  VcroeUcns.  isid  partly  Vindoboneni. 
^  TertuIKaii.  1.  hr.  wt9,  MareiMi.  e.  S«  Beniqiie  wkw  Udma  ex 
apoMioHt  Joluuiii6i  et  Mattbcns  intiiMintt  ex  apotloHm  iMf  ft 
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Mark,  Luke  and  John  is  in  all  the  old  translations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  all  catalogues  of  the  canonical 
books,  and  in  Greek  MSS*,  in  general,  the  customary 

and  established  one  as  it  regarded  not  personal  cir- 
cuiiistunces,  but  liad  respect  to  clironological,  is 
to  us  a  plain  indication  what  accounts  concern- 
ing the  succession  of  the  Evangelists  the  Asiatic 
and  Greek  churches  and  also  those  of  Africa,  had 
before  them,  when  tlie  Chriijtuui  booka  were  ar- 
ranged in  collections  ^ 

A  repetition  of  these  (though  tliey  have  descended 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  form)  is  still  in  Epiphanius^  as 
well  as  in  Eusebius's  history  of  the  church  *  and 
Chronicon.  In  the  main  point,  if  not  in  all  the 
details,  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  Cyprian  bishop. 
It  would  therefore  be  indifferent  to  us  which  of  the 
two  we  adopt,  but  let  us  give  the  preference  to  the 
father  of  Church  History.  The  latter  aiur  having 
for  a  long  time  spoken  ol  some  extraneous  acconnts 
of  John  concurs  in  his  own  words^  "  ^ye  may  now 
also  make  mention  of  his  uncontradicted  writings. 
Here  we  must  first  of  all  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  (jospel,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  churches 
under  heaven  :  and  that  it  was  certaiuly  correctly 
placed,  by  the  antients,  in  the  fourth  place,  after 
the  other  three>  is  evident  from  the  following ; , . , . 

•  The  Acts  of  die  Aposdes  by  Luke  are  the  itvnnor  Xoyor,  tlic 
second  part  of  die  Gospel, —see  below,  Sd  t.  71.  Both  writiiij^s 
ihercJbre  as  bclonjring  to  each  other  slmuUl  have  hiin  uiiitej. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done  if  it  could  have  Incu  agreed  upon 
to  place  the  Gospel  of  Luke  after  that  of  John  ;  but  m  tbi^  point 
they  acted  laihn  ai  l)itrai  il y  and  .sejiarated  the  two  parts,  hv  jjerniit- 
Uns:  an  order  contrary  lo  history  to  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  L vant'elihts. 

•  KjMpliin.  liar.  li.  be l inning  at  the  words;  »j  yap  jr^era  ru>y 

•  £uscb.  H.  L.  liii.  c.  21. 
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Matthew^  who  at  the  fint  traght  among  Ao  Jewi^ 

pahlished  his  Gospel  in  his  native  language  when  he 
was  going  to  visit  others,  in  order  tiiat,  by  his 
written  instructions,  he  might  mako  amends  for  his 
absence  to  those  from  whom  be  departed'/'  When 
Mark  and  Luke  bad  abo  published  their  Gospels . . . . , 
and  these  three  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  manv  as 
well  as  into  his,  he  gave  his  approbation  and  testi- 
mony to  their  yeiacity :  •  •  •  •  but  something  was 
defective  in  them  •  •  •  •  on  which  account  John,  as 
it  is  said,  being  requested,  included  in  his  Gospel 
that  space  of  time,  which  the  rest  had  omitted,  and 
those  parts  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  whidi 
occurred  in  it." 
But  k>ng  before  these  two  Origefi>  a  learned  Bibli* 

cal  critic,  bad  declared,  that  Matthew  was  the  oldest 
historical  Christian  writer ;  Mark,  the  second;  Luke, 
the  third ;  and  John,  the  last  ot  them 

Farther  back  in  the  second  centary,  Iienttus  n« 
presents  this  same  chronological  succession  of  tbe 
Evangelists  as  a  matter  about  ^vhich  there  was  no 
uncertainty  or  difference  of  opinion  **. 

The  Latins,  although  in  their  copies  they  did  not 
adopt  as  their  own  the  chronological  order,  assign* 
ing  to  the  Apostles  the  first  rank,  and  to  their  scholars 
the  second,  nevertheless  did  not  forget  on  that 
account  the  order  of  time,  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other.  Jerome  maintains  all  along,  thai  Mat* 

'  It  should  perhaps  be  read  a^*  w*'  cievreWtTo. 

•  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  compare  likewise  On'^en.  Ilomil.  \u.  iw 
Josuam.  Tom.  ii.  Opp.  Rueci,  p.  412.  Sacerdotali  lubi  primus  in 
Evangelio  fuo  Matthacus  increpuit ;  Marcus  quoque,  \c.  comment, 
in  Jom  T«  ▼!*  p*  13^.  Opp.  Vol.  iv.  dp^/uvozdwo  tov  M^rdaiov,  oe 
flu  wvftMorm  wpmrot  r^r  Xnwrn^  tmg  '£fip9»oi£  igC^Umvmt  to  tify 
yrXtoPf  rmc     mpitofiric  iritrnvovn, 

^  lica.  Lib.     adv.  Hcerei*  c.  i.  Euseb*  H*  £•  V.  9* 
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thew  wrote  first ;  then  Mark  ;  thea  Luke  ;  and  last 
of  »11  John.    Augufitine  maintains  the  same  • 

The  narratiTe  in  the  celebrated  Fragments  pre- 
served by  Muratori  exceeds  the  days  of  both  these 
teachers  by  nioi  e  than  a  century.  According  to  hiia 
Luke  was  the  tliird^  and  the  disciple  oi  the  Lord  the 
last^  who  published  his  Gospel :  of  the  two  firsts 
accident  has  destroyed  his  account  K 

Whatever  degree  of  difference  may  exist  in  the 
accessory  circumstances^  with  which  the  several  au- 
thors may  invest  the  fact,  and  however  difierent 
may  be  the  sources  from  which  they  have  de* 
rived  their  accounts,  yet  they  all  agree  in  this  chro- 
nological order  of  the  Evangelists,  and  assert  unani- 
mously the  correctness  of  the  succession^  in  which 
fhey  are  placed. 

One  only  must  be  excepted ;  viz.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  maintains  that  those  Gospels,  which 
contain  the  genealogies,  were  written  iirst  K  This 
assumption  does  not  call  in  question  Matthew's  first 
rank ;  but  at  all  events  it  assigns  to  Mark  merely 
the  third  place  among  the  Evangelists. 

He  refers  also  for  this  commuaication  to  authori- 
ties which  he  names,  against  the  credibility  of  which 
I  can  only  observe  that  Origen,  his  pupil,  and  in 
general  all  the  church-teachers  after  him,  conceived 
those  sources  which  tiiey  followed  to  be  sq  indubita- 
ble, that  not  one  of  them  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Clemens ;  moreover  the  historian  from  whom  we 
receive  this  information,  did  not  for  a  moment  wa- 
ver in  his  conviction  in  consequence  of  it.  We  may 
thence  infer  how  surely  and  conMeatiy  the  antients 

*  AuguBtin  de  consensO  Evangelist.  L.  i.  §  3. . 
^  Aataqq.  Ital.  medit  svi.  T.  lii.  p.  SH» 

*  «poyeypa^Ooc  iXtyiro  rtap  flrayycXMiK  ra  frayucxoiTa  rac  ytiwi* 
Xoytac«  Bttfeb.  U.  B,  vt  14.* 
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thought  themselves  informed  concerning  that  chro- 
nological order  of  the  Evaugelibts^  in  which  more- 
over they  all  agreed. 

At  the  least  estimate  these  infonnations  and  asser- 
tions of  the  old  Christian  school  have  the  validitj 
of  a  stable  hypothesis,  and  impose  a  caution  how 
we  depart  from  them  iu  our  investigations;  yet, 
trusting  that  they  confirm  themselves^  we  resolve 
to  put  them  aside  if  they  entangle  us  in  considerable 
difficulties  or  mislead  us  to  absurd  views  upon  the 
matter. 


SECTION  IL 

Among  the  four  biographies  of  Jesus,  history, 
declares  that  of  Matthew  to  be  the  first  and  the 
oldest.  It  is  however  so  contradictory  as  to  the 
exact  time  at  which  his  work  was  composed,  and 
also  as  to  certain  questions  belonging  to  this  point, 
in  its  depositions,  that  we.  far  from  hoping  an  ex- 
planation irom  it,  must  consign  its  whole  iuvestiga* 
tion  to  the  jurisdiction  of  higher  critics.  The  con- 
clusions which  we  draw  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  nearest  objects  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  trom  the  circumstances  passing  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  in  w  hich  he  wrote,  are  in  this 
case  more  valid  than  the  voices  of  either  party,  into 
which  the  accounts  of  antiquity  are  divided. 

The  scene  of  the  events  is  Judaea,  the  acting  per- 
sonages for  the  most  part  are  born  in  that  country, 
the  circle  of  ideas,  the  religious  and  secular  circum- 
stances are  Jewish,  peculiar  and  strange  to  the 
generality  of  the  then  existing  nations. 

Mark  who,  as  well  as  Matthew,  employed  himself 
upon  this  history,  liuds  himself  frequently  necessi* 
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tated^  in  consideration  of  his  neighbouring  readers,  to 
exphun»  by  obeervations,  certain  peculiarities  in 

Jewish  customs  and  opinions.  The  Pharisees,  as 
he  said,  complained,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ate 
ATocvaic  xfpnw — that  is,  literally,  with  common  hands* 
In  the  supposition  that  his  readers  might  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  ex- 
pression, he  has  added  the  explanation,  that  is  to 
say,  with  unwashed  bands,  rovr'  mtiv  avinroic.  Still 
fearing  that  they  could  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  ground  of  this  complaint  and  the  explanation  of 
it,  he  clears  up  the  matter  by  an  observation  on  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  states 
that  these  never  eat  but  with  washed  hands,  imagin- 
ing that  they  would  otherwise  be  defiled.  He  ex- 
plains what  is  called  vapaaKfwij  by  the  Jews,  that  is 
the  Fore-Sabbathj  rovr'  cmv  ir^KxrajS/Baroy,  and  what 
KopPav  means,  as  Josephns  did  for  his  Roman 
readers. 

Matthew  recounts  the  same,  even  in  the  same  ex- 
pressions, and  speaks  of  these  and  many  other  simi- 
lar matters;  but  he  abstains  from  every  addition 
and  observation  for  the  instruction  of  his  readers, 
supposing  all  this  to  be  already  known  to  thera. 

Luke  makes  numerous  observations  of  a  geogra- 
phical nature  in  order  that  his  Theopbilus,  to  whom 
the  work  was  addressed,  might  briefly  be  instructed 
as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  place  which  was 
the  scene  of  such  an  event. 

Matthew  does  not  pursue  a  similar  course.  Find- 
ing it  superfluous  to  make  any  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  morals,  customs, 
opinions,  and  mode  of  thinking,  all  of  which  might 
be  proper^  as  to  Palestine,  he  also  conducts  himself  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  geography,  and 
is  unmindful  that  his  narrations  might  be  umntclli- 
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gible  and  obscure  to  any  person  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted witk  the  country,  neighbourhood,  citie^t 
its. 


m 

m 

m 

■ 

to  assist  the  reader  properly  to  understand  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Sadducees  by  calling  to  hia  recollection 
that  they  deny  the  Reanmetioin ;  ol  "kxyownQ  ^  mmi 
«mt#rMiv;  but  this  explanation  waa in  itself  neoetsary 

for  many  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  opiziious  of  this 
school  were  beloved  by  the  rich  and  more  powerful, 
whose  fiee  mode  of  living  they  favoured,  but  were 
not  yet,  as  Josephoa  states,  introduced  among  the 

people 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  pursued  that  method 
either  with  the  view  of  instructing  his  countrymen 
by  his  writings,  or  because  he  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  by  travelling,  as  Mark  and 
Luke  had,  the  customs  of  different  nations  and  their 
dissimilarity  from  the  Jewish  manners  and  opinions; 
— ^tbe  result  however  is  the  same,  and  we  see  by  the 
manner  of  the  anihor  that  Palestine  waa  his  histori- 
cal boundary,  and  that  the  Jews  of  that  oonntry,  or 
such  as  often  came  thither  and  were  acquainted  with 
its  manners,  peculiarities,  and  customs,  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  were  those  to  whom  his  repre- 
Mitations  and  hiatorical  details  were  directed. 


SBCXiOM  UI. 

If  we  now  also  observe  the  practical  scope  of 
his  history,  and  the  reflections  which  he  makes  upon 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  the  aim  and  intention  with 

■ 

*  J«k  Aot  If.  jnlii    1. 1 4. 
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which  he  wrote,  will  be  discovered.  He  has  for  in- 
staace  more  than  once  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
comprehending  what^  in  his  opinion,  wouid  be 
particttlarly  instructiTe  to  the  reader.  As  long  as 
the  author  recounts  events,  he  does  not  anticipate 
our  judgment:  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  make 
observations  upon  those  events,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  relater  of  &cts,  and  leads  us  back  into  his  own 
opinions,  and  into  his  aim  and  intention  in  which  he 
wishes  us  to  participate. 

All  the  reflections  of  Matthew  are  of  one  sort 
He  shews  us  in  all,  that  what  Jesus  did  and  taught 
was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah.  In  remarkable  in- 
cidents, or  in  portions  of  doctrinal  discourses  he 
carries  us  back  into  the  ancient  holy  books  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  the  image  of  the  coming  Saviour  is 
pourtrayed,  and  shews  feature  by  feature  that  the 
great  Ideal,  m  liich  flitted  before  the  Prophets,  is  seen 
realized  in  Jesus,  This  idea  he  carries  throughout 
the  wh<de  of  his  nanration,  whereas  Luke  and  Mark 
seldom  adduce  passages  Arom  the  Old  Testament, 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  in 
cases  where  tUey  are  in  the  mouth  of  some  person 
acting  and  speaking  in  the  history,  in  which  instance 
ihey  are  relations  of  what  others  said  and  not  quo- 
tations of  the  historians  themselves.  Without  taking 
into  the  account  the  passages.  Matt.  i.  23. ;  ii.  6., 
15.,  18.,  these  (viz.  iii.  3.,  iv.  14,,  viii«  17.,  xii.  17«, 
xiiL  35.,  xxi.  4.,  xxvi.  58.,  xxvii.  0.,)  are  always  in- 
troduced with  the  words  ottwc,  or,  Iva  irXr^pwGp  to 
prfitv,  and  maintained  to  be  fuliilments  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  considered  together  in  their  con* 
nection  and  situation  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  principal  views  of  the  author. 

This  book  therefore  deserved  to  be  called,  ivay- 
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jAimff  the  consolatory  annuncuitioii  of  the  Messiah ; 
— an  ^ipellation  which,  in  the  sequel,  was  attached 
to  an  the  other  biographies  of  Jesus,  though  their 

])ccaliar  aim  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Matthew. 


SECTION  IV. 

If  it  was  the  principal  motive  of  the  author  to 
shew  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  was  less  con- 
sistent with  his  plan  to  giye  a  circumstantial  and 

chronologically-arranged  history,  which  should  point 
out  ail  the  particulars,  and  detail  minutely,  even  the 
incidental  matters,  than  to  bring  together,  in  a 
general  manner,  all  the  events  at  one  glance,  from 
which  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  his  character 
becaiiic  evident,  and  to  compose  from  a  selection  of 
actions,  a  striking  image,  which  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  being  perfected  by  the  relation  of  matters  of 
a  secondary  nature. 

In  this  manner  has  Matthew  proceeded.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  he  has  col- 
lected in  one  view  the  main  points  of  his  doctrine 
out  of  many  discoumes,  and  united  them  in  the 
celebrated  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which,  as  is  already 
allowed,  consists  of  several  instructions  given  at 
di^'erent  times*  In  a  similar  manner  he  has  thrown 
together,  in  one  collection  %  the  Parables  of  Jesus* 
however  different  may  have  been  the  time  and  place  at 
which  they  were  delivered,  which  formed  a  proof  that 
Jesus  also,  in  his  mode  of  teaching  answered  to  the 
description  of  the  promised  Saviour, — the  method 

*  Cbap.  xitL  xw. 
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of  teaching  by  Parables  having  been  predicted  by 
the  Prophets  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Messiah^  xiii.  35. 
Fiom  the  end,  therefGire»  which  the  author  had  in 
view,  we  have  less  to  expect  a  biography  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  tiiau  a  sketch  of  liis  cha- 
racter and  of  the  object  of  the  sublime  teacher, 
in  which,  the  facts  put  together  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose  (and  only  so  far  as  was  requisite 
to  it)  are  detailed.  We  could  (since  the  Platonic 
teacher^  Justin  the  Martyr,  calls  the  Gospels  in 
general  iwop^wnfrnvoiftam),  compare  this  book  of  Mat" 
thew  with  Xenophon*s  Memorabilia  of  So<»ratea,  to 
which,  in  plan  and  arraugement^it  has  a  resemblance, 
that  cannot  be  mistaken. 


According  to  some  hints  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book,  a  long  time  elapsed  between 

the  events  and  the  time  of  its  composition.  Mat- 
thew twice  confirms  the  fact^  that  from  the  time  at 
which  certain  circumstances  took  place,  until  he 
appeared  as  an  author,  traces  of  thoae  circumalaiicee 
were  still  extant  in  the  country,  and  expresses  him- 
self on  these  occasions  as  one  would  do  in  speak- 
ii^  of  things  which  had  happened  some  time  ainoe^ 
zzvii.  8*,  zxvnu  ill. 

At  the  judgment  of  Jesus  he  eluddates  a  cir- 
cumstance, the  recollection  of  which  he  must  have 
supposed  to  be  no  kNUger  sufficiently  known.  For, 
when  Pilate  proposes  Jesus  and  Barabhas  to  the 
people,  for  them  to  release  one  of  them,  he  adds 
the  observation,  that  it  had  been  customary,  at  the 

festival,  for  the  prstor  to  set  at  hberty  any  prisoner 
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whom  the  people  desired,  xxvii.  15,  A  circura- 
stance,  which  as  a  privilege  partially  founded  on 
custom^  could  not  so  easily  be  forgotten 

The  passage  in  xxiii.  85.  which  mentions  Zaeha- 
rias,  the  son  of  Barachias  being  murdered  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar,  leads  us  to  a  nearer  defini- 
tion of  the  time.   If  we  pay  attention  to  the  name^ 
the  fiu^y  the  dreumstanoes  and  the  object,  with 
which  Jesus  mentions  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it 
being  Zay^amac  Bfitmvxoih  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus'  account,  sufiered  unmerited  death  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple  shortly  before  its  destruction.  The 
name  agrees,  the  murderous  deed  and  the  remark- 
able circumstance,  which  distinguishes  it,  are  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  man,  to  Xiav  r'  aif- 
fu&mrwnifov,  his  Strict  righteousness,  and  also 
this  circumstance,  that  he,  like  the  wise^nen  and 
the  Prophets,  still  told  the  Jews  the  truth  intre- 
pidly,      lien  Jesus  farther  says,  that  all  innocently 
shed  blood  from  Abel  down  to  Zacharias  shall  be  re- 
venged on  the  Jews,  this  iwo  and  mg  in  like  manner 
express  a  beginning  and  an  end,  both  of  which  are 
put  instead  of  all  tlie  circumstances,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  interim.    Tluis  Zacharias  is  made  the 

limit, — is  mentioned  as  the  last,  before  this  re?enge 
shell  commence ;  the  threatened  rereoge,  howeyer, 
is,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion and  become  desolate,  xxiii.  37,  38.  ^Vho  can 
it  then  be  but  this  very  Zacharias,  whose  death 
history  distinguishes  among  so  many  murdeiB,  aa 
the  only  sliU  remaining  acknowleii^ed  r^hteoua 

kr  MMBethiag  respecting  the  thne  wlioillie  work  was  composed,  liMr# 
tor  name  time  oUained  the  approliatioii  of  a  diitiqguidied  adMibr* 
Vide  Eichhom  Introd.  to  N.  T.  Part  I;  p.  507. 
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person,  after  the  deatli  of  the  High  Priest  Anauias, 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  ? 

We  are  not  here  to  think  of  the  Zacharias  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23.  He  is  tlie  son  of  Je- 
hoiiula,  who  Avas  not  killed  hetween  the  temple 
and  the  altar,  or  Iv  /icorw  tm  va^i^,  but  in  tlie  Tore- 
Court,  and  is  not  the  person  who  terminates  tlie 
number  of  the  innocently  slain,  or  who  concludes 
an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews.  A\  ;is  there  not, 
from  tlie  days  of  King  Joas  in  which  this  happened, 
any  other  righteous  person  among  them  murdered  ? 
or  shall  not  the  others  be  revenged  ?  Had  there 
already  been,  at  that  time,  a  punishment  fully  in- 
ilieted  lor  rJI  the  iiniocently  slicd  blood  I  Is  there 
iu  that  plucCy  a  particular  point  in  history,  which  is 
signalized  as  a  great  and  general  time  of  punishment 
for  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

]>ut  it  is  (i'.iitc  cvidcDl,  lluil  this  Zacliarias  is  re- 
presented by  Jesus  as  a  person  yet  to  come.  He 
says ;  I  send  unto  you  wise- men  and  Prophets  whom 
you  will  scourge,  kill  and  persecute,  ^aaTiywiTc, 

that  the  punishment  of  all  innocent 
blood  may  come  upon  you  from  Abel  unto  Zac  liai  i.is. 
iiere  Zacharias  terminates  the  niinilv.n-  of  theiil-used 
righteous,  w-hom  the  Jews  would  btill  abuse,  scourge, 
and  crucify,  and  for  whose  blood  they  would  have  to 
answer. 

It  is  therefore  this  Zacharias  of  wlioni  Jose])]nis, 
Eeli.  Jud.  iv.  c.  G.  n.  lias  >vritten,  whose  death 
followed  long  after  Jesus,  but  of  whom  the  Lord, 
in  a  prophetical  spirit,  spoke.  Matthew,  who  re- 
lates to  us  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  luakcs  liini  speak 
thruuL^diout  the  wliolu  prophetic  passage  in  the 
future  tense,  and  of  Zacharias  himself  as  a  2)erson 
who  is  yet  to  sufiTer:  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
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commifflion  of  the  murderj  he  caimot  conoeal  that  it 
is  known  to  him  as  haying  already  taken  pfau^e,  and 

instead  of  putting,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
main  fact  in  the  Lord's  mouth,  in  the  future  tense, 
he  recounts  it  in  plain  words  as  a  past  transaction^ 
and  says :  or  kfomv^m  fum^v  r.  X.  whom  you  ka&e 
mnidered  hetween  the  temple  and  the  altar. 

The  event  hapY^ened  some  time  after  the  conquest 
of  Gamala,  which  took  place  in  the  month  Hyper- 
beretaaus^  or  our  October.  After  which  Josephus 
enumerates  to  us  one  more  spring  and  winter,  then 
a  summer,  in  which,  the  death  of  Nero  foUowed* 
Here  then  we  have  the  time  of  the  fact,  which  rested 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  he  composed  his 
work,  and  was  mentioned  tbereun  as  a  matter  that 
had  taken  place. 

A  similar  hint  which  is  thrown  out  in  his  work 
refers  us  to  the  same  epoch.  In  a  discourse  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  chap,  xziv.,  Jesus  points 
out  to  bis  disciples  the  signs  of  this  approaching 
period,  and  he  distinguishes  one  in  particular 
respecting  the  temple,  which,  when  perceived, 
should  be  a  signal  for  flight.  When  (he  says) 
you  see  the  pStXvjfm  r«c  ^Ng^mc  standing  in  the 
holy  place,  then  flee.  History  has  only  presenred 
to  us  two  facts  wliich  happened  in  the  temple  before 
its  entire  destruction,  to  which  these  expressions 
are  appropriated^  and  which  on  account  of  their 
near  relation  to  tiie  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
edifice,  and  of  the  whole  state,  are  to  be  considered 
as  forerunners  and  causes  of  the  desolation  and  of 
the  overthrow,  of  which  (two  facts)  however,  the 
second  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  The  wildest 
among  the  zealots,  namely,  the  strolling  robbers, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Zealots  lor  tlieir 
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country,  possessed  themselves  of  the  temple,  eon- 
verted  the  sanctuary  into  a  place  of  arms*  and  into 
the  seat  of  their  murder  and  tyranny.  The  High  Priest 

Ananias,  who  still  entertained  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Romans,  attempted  to  drive  the 
zealots  from  the  temple,  but  in  vain*  From  that 
time  they  remained  the  predominant  party,  turned 
the  temple  into  a  fortification,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  the  war,  from  which  they  guided  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  maintained  themselves  therein 
against  the  Romans  until  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple  itself. 

Here  we  have  a  sanctuary  defiled  hy  hideous 
crimes,  and  destructive  abominations  in  the  midst  of 
it :  Josephus  alao  found  them  there,  and  saw  from 
thence  the  prognostic  of  the  ineyitable  destruc* 
tion  of  the  whole  state,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  Prophets  p. 

They  had  not  long  had  poBsession  of  the  temple^ 
when,  to  assure  themselyes  of  it,  and  of  the  mas* 
tery  of  the  peaceably  disposed,  they  called  to  their 
assistance  the  Idumeans,  an  heathen  nation,  who 
not  only  profimed  the  temple  by  their  polluted  pre« 
sence,  but  also  committed  therein  a  horrible  maa* 
sacre,  so  that  tlie  exterior  of  the  building  was 
inundated  with  blood. 

Whichever  of  the  two  facts,  if  we  may  consider 
them  as  two,  we  look  upon,  as  the  0&X«y([ia  r«c 
«f>n^w<rf«i>c,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  point  which  we 
have  in  view.    They  are  certainly  the  only  facts, 

»  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  n.  3,  cyiXaro  re  ro  S<ia,  not  roue  tujv 
WffO^riTuy  BuTfwvs,  wcrvcp  dyvprttcac  Xoyoiroiiar  f)(X;i;a(oj  '  ttoXXq  oc 
ovroi  wipi  apcnic  to*  KaKiac  vpoidttrwiffayt  &  xapa/3avrfc  vl  ;f/Xc*;rae, 
mttfy  Kara  rrj(  warpi^c  vpo6ririiay  nXovQ  iiltMoay.  *iiy  yap  dri  Kat 
me  iraXaiOC  Xoyin;  dt4pmv  iy^n  wort  my  iroXiv  dkutreff^atf  kom. 
mrmfKMy^wtv^at  ra  &yia  roftf,  mXtfJwt^  orumjQ  lay  «ara«K«i|^j|^  cot 
««  olcnoi  nPOMIANOZi  ro  roii  Ocov  rificroc     r«  X. 
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which  history  characterizes  as  sucfa^  or  rather  they 
are  the  only  remarkable  ereila  respecting  the  tern* 
pie,  which  it  adduces  at  all,  preyions  to  its  entire 

destruction.  They  both  occur  immediately  before 
the  death  of  Zacharias. 

Now,  when  Matthew  recites  the  discourse  of  tiie 
Lord  up<Hi  this  circumstance*  and  has  arrived  at  the 

words  "  abomination  of  desolation"  in  the  temple,  he 
suddenly  interrvipts  the  speech  of  Jesns  >vith  an 
apostrophe^  and  in  the  midst  of  our  Lord's  discourse 
ezielaiins  to  his  readers:  *'if  you  should  chance  to  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation  as  spoken  of  by  Da- 
niel  occurring  in  the  holy  place,  Whoso  readeth  let 
him  undersUmd,  then  let  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea 
lee  into  the  mountains.'' 

Matthew  must  have  found  the  reason  for  this  ex* 
clamation  in  the  state  in  which  matters  were  at  that 
time.  As  the  passsage  speaks  of  the  signal  for  flight, 
and  as  he  calls  upon  his  readers  not  to  let  it  pass  un- 
aotieedt  it  must  needs  haveezistedy  and  been  erident; 
flie  warning  of  Jesus  must  have  pointed  at  the  cir* 
cumslances  of  the  time,  and  the  signal,  T/te  abomU 
mUum  ^  desoUUum  in  the  sanctuary,  To  \%t\ 
ipy^ytwc  irrAKr  cr  rarf  must  have  forcibly  op^ 
rated  upon  his  mind. 

Such  were  the  cfreumstances  of  the  tfme,  when 
Matthew  was  composing  the  last  chapters  of  his 
book ;  for  this  passage  was  not  written  later.  The 
Romans  had  already  possession  of  Galilee^  when 
these  sceiies  occnrred  in  Jerusalem  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  making  a  conquest  of  Judea ;  had  they 
been  already  in  possession  of  it,  at  that  time,  the 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  to  avail  them* 
selves  c2f  the  signal  for  flight  wonU  then  have  been 
useless. 
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SECTION  VL 

These  circumstances  principally  led  liiin  to  his 

uiulertakin^;  and  to  the  plan  of  his  work.  There 
was,  both  bcl'orc  and  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
the  Jews,  as  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and  iSuetonius  assure 
us^  a  report  circulated,  that  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  their  Saviour  and  the  restorer  of  their 
indej)eadL'iK'c',  viz.  the  iMessiah,  would  appear. 
This  belief,  accorduig  to  the  above-mentioned  authors, 
contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  strengthen 
their  resolution  of  commencing  the  war  and  of  car- 
rying it  on  with  obstinacy. 

The  insurrection  bccrun  ap^aiiist  the  Romans,  drew 
the  whole  nation  together  into  one  central  point  of 
union  and  one  common  interest :  all  again  became 
Jewish  with  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  whereby  Chris- 
tianity mubt  ha\e  lobt  no  buiall  number  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

Under  such  opinions  and  circumstances  Matthew 
ivrotc  his  sketch  of  the  actions,  instructions,  and  mira- 
cles of  Jesus,  with  reference  to  the  ancient  holy  l)ooks, 
in  which  the  lineaments  of  the  pic  ture  of  the  iMessiali 
were  confessedly  scattered.  He  proved  that  he  had 
already  appeared,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  that 
his  life  and  actions  were  pointedly  consistent  with  the 
represeiiUiLions  of  the  I'rophets. — By  tiiis,  the  decep- 
tions and  the  liopes  which  the  Insurgents  had  raised, 
and  the  main  ground  upon  which  they  had  gained  the 
public  opinion,  were  most  sensibly  attacked. 

This  book,  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  reli- 
gious and  civil  constitution,  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
Holy  city  were  predicted  by  Jesus,  might  be  in- 
structive to  many,  however  little  the  present  endea- 
vours might  be  successful,  and  however  more  advan- 
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tagcoin  it  might  be  to  xemain  fidthfbl  to  tliB  qaieily 
suffering  schocd  of  JesuB. 

It  promised  also,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  cessation  of  all  the  externals  of  the 
Jewish  worship  festivals  and  sacrifices,  that  a  ccm- 
siderable  part  of  the  surriving  Jews  should  embrace 
Christianity,  and  that  after  the  fulfilment  of  these 
events,  the  occurrence  of  which  was  announced  by 
Jesus  so  eaxiy  in  this  work,  they  should  acknow« 
ledge  him  as  the  Teacher  and  King  Messiah  who 
had  established  a  kingdom  of  virtue  and  tamth  fn 

the  children  of  Israel. 

This  work  was  designed  to  preserve  those  who . 
are  already  scholars  of  Christiamty  in  their  faith, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  it 

SECTION  VII. 

Ahd  thus  it  happened.  The  new  doctrine  had 
many  professors  among  the  Jews,  who  remained 
faithlui  to  it,  and  it  gained  many  more  after  the  de-- 
stmction,  who,  however,  in  Palestine,  as  well  as 
every  where  would  abandon  no  part  of  Juda* 
ism,  but  would  unite  it  with  the  religion  of  the 
Messiah.  But,  tliey  varied  in  their  opinions,  and 
on  account  of  them  divided  themselves  into  two 
leadiog  sects,  known  by  the  name  of  Nazoxseans  and 
Ebionites. 

The  Ebionites  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  passionate  adherence  to  the  Law  and 
Jndaismj  and  by  some  peculiar  dogmas  respecting 
the  divine  origin  of  Jesus.   They  had»  instead  of 

all  the  religions  books  of  the  Christians,  a  single 
historical  book  only  of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  which 

VOL.  II*  C 
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they  named  Kara  MarOaiov  which  being  composed  ht 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  .alto  called  wa77fAi*v  Miff 

Tbfi  Hmxnum,  likewise,  who  were  aequainted 

with  the  Hebrew  language  (in  which  they  after- 
wards still  coatinued  to  re^d  the  holy  books  of  their 
aation,)  pteserved  the  ancient  reverence  finr  the 
fieligioa  of  their  fhthers^  and  poasesaed  aa  a  sum* 
mary  of  the  Christian  laith,  a  Hebrew  work  ahM»» 
which  we  find  called  by  the  title  to  mff  'E^paum 
tiiayy^Kmr,  although  seldom  by  the  title  Kara  Mmr$mw, 
— ^which,  as  a  book  relative  to.  the  Messiah,  may  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  their  Jewish  canon. 

From  these  circumstaaces  arises  the  question; 
Did  not  Matthew  perhaps  write  his  Gospel  originally 
in  the  Hebrew  language  ? 


SECTION  VIIL 

The  account  which  assures  us  of  this,  proceeds 
Hkewise  ftom  another  quarter,  namely,  from  ortho- 
dox teachers*    Papias  says:  Matthew  wrote  his 

history  in  the  Hebrew  language'.  This  testimony, 
mdeed,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  weight  from  the 
observation  of  Eusebius,  through  whom  it  has  de- 
seended  to  us,  who  says  that  this  teacher  was  very 
simple,  TTuvv  rTM(K(>oc  rov  vow.  Eusebius,  who  was 
still  in  possession  of  his  writings,  could  certainly 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  respecting  them,  than 

*  Irenaeus,  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  C.  2C.  L,  iii.  C.  ii. 

'  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  C.  27.  Epiphan.  Hferes.  xxx.  ' 

*  Euseb.  U.  £.  L.  iii.  C.  39.  Trcpt  it  Mardaiov  ravra  fj^nfrm* 
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we  tim :  bat  since  Papias  had  (akeii  imder  Ae 
j^fdCefttim  of  kanifed  iben,  wBo  to/t  theur  purposej^ 
might  liave  wished  him  a  little  more  acute,  we  will 
gladly  admit  tliat  he  was  only  a  little  simple*. 

If  we  do  uot  look  upon  the  object  of  the  invest i- 
gatKm  B9  ^  eifti^  question^  and  If  #e  coiteider  his 
deelmtioB  net  as  his  own  tfccount,  hut  as  one  wUch 
was  merely  committed  to  paper  by  him,  he  might 
indeed  be  deserving  of  some  attention,  fyr,  ac- 
cording to  the  retimrka  of  the  antientd  eoacemmg 
him,  he  was  an  assiduous  collector  of  verbal  tra-' 
ditions,  which  formed  aftervsardii  the  materiaLa  of 
his  works. 

But  in  case  we  be  not  previously  satbfied  as 
to  a  man's  spirit  of  ixnrestigiEition,  it  depiends  eA- 
tirely  upon  our  beiilg  instructed  respecting  the 

sources  to  which  his  honest  declarations  refer,  for  us 
to  be  indemnified  by  his  diligence  and  good  will 
finr  his  confined  critical  powers*  These^  which 
HiF&M  he  albne  soffleient      catif€t  credibility  ovi 

his  weak  mental  eudowmeuts,  Papias  lias  not  here 
shewn. 

Might  he  not  probably  then  have  derived  his  ac- 
counts  of  an  Hefoitew  text  of  Matthew  from  the  schoot 
efthe  Ebionites  or  Naaoneaos^f  and  of  What  wofth 
Would  his  assertion  then  be  ? 

*  The  severe  judgment  of  Eusebius  is  not  founded,  as  Michaelis, 
in  hiN  Iiiiruduciion  to  the  N.  T.  part  11.  i.  133.  Ith  Edit,  supposes, 
siniply  upon  tlie  circumstance  of  Papias  believing  a  Millennium, 
and  of  undersfanding  some  parables  too  literally,  but  upon  the 
general  contents  of  his  writmL'^,  in  which  lie  accepted  as  real,  spuri- 
ous parables  nnd  d!bCourst'>  of  our  Lord,  and  many  otlier  fabulous 
liiinL"^,  ».nt  Ttya  aXka  fivOiKurrtpa, — among  which  was  the  ChilKis- 
mus.  The  narratives,  which  Euse  bius  has  e\ true  Led  from  him, 
are  not  of  n  stamp  to  enable  us  to  tnrni  an  opinion  of  him,  for  he 
naturally  collected  from  hini  for  his  Iwstory,  not  the  most  fabulous, 
but  the  inoit  useful*  and  the  most  probable. 

c  2 
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He  certainly  received  direct  or  indirect  iiiforma* 

tion  from  this  quarter,  namely,  with  regard  to  tlie 
Gospel  ol'  the  Hebrews,  of  which  he  has  quoted  a 
passage  in  his  writini^s.  He  uses  also,  (such  are  the 
words  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  £.  L.  iii.,)  testimonies  from 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  from  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  dwells  largely  upon  another  history 
of  a  woman  who  was  accused  to  our  Lord  on  ac- 
count of  her  manifold  sins,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  »>  to  Kolf  *I"43^>aiovc 

What  <legree  of  eouiidence  does  the  iiH|iiisitive 
insiorian  now  place  upon  a  man  who  always  pro- 
ceeded on  sayings  and  oral  accounts,  whose  capacity 
of  criticizing  them  was  very  limited,  and  whose 
s'onrees,  ac  cording  to  evident  indications,  in  thi:-.  par- 
ticular ease,  are  very  suspicious 

The  next,  who  advances  these  assertions  to  us,  is 
Irenaeus".  Matthew,  says  he,  puhlhhedhh  Gospel 
amoi/jiX  the  Jews-  in  t/n  ir  ou  n  IdtiiriKiirc ,  But  Irena?us 
was  not  only  so  very  well  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Tapias,  that  he  may  be  suspected  to  have 
borrowed  his  account  from  that  author,  but  he  like- 
wise entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him,  and  men- 
tions him  with  an  eiiloi^v  so  verv  :^ieal  for  Irenicus, 
tli!it  we  not  only  thence  ihid  matter  of  suspicion, 
but  a  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  he,  if  he  had  not 
read  these  accounts  in  Papias,  must  at  least  have 
taken  them  to  be  entirely  true.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  there  discussed,  he  speaks  thus  :  "  Thin  is 
asserted  by  Paplas,  who  was  a  hearer  q/'  Jo/m,  a  co^ 
tenqioranj  of  Polycarp,  and  one  oftlte  antients,  in  (he 

J(nirth  hook  of  his  iit^yr^mtav  Xoytfuv  KVQmKtov.^* 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  an  acquaintance  and 

L.  iii.  adv.  tlxrcft.  C.  1.    EumOi.  H.  E.  L.  v.  C.  8. 
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'cotemporary  of  Polycarp,  for  whom  Irenaeus  had 
an  unbounded  esteem,  would  alone  have  been  a  suf* 
ficient  mduoement  for  Ireiueus  to  accept  his  ao- 
eomit  with  unlimited  approbation.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  above  predicates  collectively,  that  we 
may  judge  how  £%r  Irenaeus  is  dependent  upon  Pa- 
^as,  and  let  us  add,  that  he,  in  the  same  passage  in 
whidi  he  heaps  aU  these  eulogiums  upon  Papias^ 
founds  his  belief  in  the  erapiie  of  a  tliousaiid  years 
(or  Mille;iniiirn,)  upon  the  opinion  of  this  teacher, 
JL  V.  adv.  tisr.  C.  a3. 

In  this  rery  same  work,  which  Irensus  here 
quotes  and  praises,  was  the  account  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Matthew,  (whence  Eusebius  also  derived  it), 
so  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  Irena&us 
himself  had  found  and  read  this  assertion  of  Papias 
in  his  works.   H.  E.  L.  iii.  fin. 

The  third  evidence  is  Origen  in  Euseb.  Hist.  E.  L. 
yi.  c.  25.  This  teacher  had  by  far  the  best  know- 
ledge of  language  and  of  general  matters,  and  from 
liim  we  might  expect  a  decision  that  would  be 
founded  on  deep  investigations,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject :  he  was  peculiarly  com- 
petent to  decide  the  question.  But  the  author 
through  whom  we  receive  his  assertion  respecting 
tiie  Hebrew  text  of  this  Gospel,  fiuthfiilly  observes 
that  the  declaration  of  Origen  is  not  the  result  of 
critical  investigations,  but  that  he  referred  to  a  tra- 
dition for  his  allegation ;  wc  tv  wapa^oati  ftaOmv.  Yet 
indeed  iroyNiSotfic  there  was  a  worthy  title  to  credibi* 
lity ;  for,  it  was  an  account  of  antient  and  respect- 
able  teachers.  Such  an  one  indeed  was  extant  when 
Origen  wrote,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  it. 
This  was  the  Christian  fathers  and  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians,  who  agreed  in  this  particular,  and  formed  one 
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common  opiutoii  which  guided  tlic  judgment  of 
Origcn. 

Euscbius  himself  is  the  last  who  yet  deserves  to  be 

examined.  Hist.  E.  L.  iii.  c.  24.  This  iLaiiu  J  man 
asserts  an  original  Hebrew  text  of  Uatthew  :  but  lie 
likewise  opposes  it*  As  a  writer  and  compiler  of 
History,  where  he  makes  his  conclusions  according 
to  authorities,  whic!i  lie  also,  as  we  sec,  faithfully 
poinis  out  to  us,  he  asserts  it.  But  as  a  Philologist 
and  Biblical  investigator  he  forms  a  diflercnt  opinion. 
In  his  commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  he  observes, 
that  Matthew  as  a  man  who  was  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  liad  eitcd  the  words, 
^O^yiufiui  -o()j]\tjinaTu  utt'  apy^ii^,  Vs.  Iwvii.  according  to 
his  own  fniHslatioii :  (we  speak  of  the  Greek  expres- 
sion of  the  Lxx.  from  which  Matthew  departed  for 
the  sake  of  rendering  the  passatj^e  differently,)  nvn 

TOO  <^(/*'yi,ofiat  air  «o)^>/<;  Lp^aiof  tui'  o  Aiurt/aiog  olkik^ 
«ic?oflrii  Kiy^fn)Tttt  liirofv*  (Kpw^ofiai  KiKpvftmva,  K.  T»  X. 

The  whole  historical  deduction  for  a  Hebrew  copy 
of  Matthew,  if  we  trace  back  all  the  testimonies  to 
their  origin,  rests  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  Christians,  of  whom  the  libiouites  were  iu 
possession  of  a  book  in  their  language  which  they 
called  Kara  MarOaiov,  and  as  each  sect  recommended  it 
as  the  only,  true,  credible,  and  perfect  book  of  Ue- 
ligion  \  (wifh  whic  h  assertion  the  Nazoraans  perhaps 
agreed  also)  they  knew  how  to  prepossess  one  or 
another  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  its  favour ;  by 
means  of  whom  the  tradition  obtained  farther  repii- 
latiuu  and  rceounacndation. 

*  Ton  (f  XfuTTt.n  (jtiuyytXiMi  )  afUK^un'  inowviru  \uy*>t ,  CtlSCb. 
11.  E.  ]/.  iii.  C,  '21 . 
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SBCXiON  IX. 

But  might  not  also  the  Hebrew  Christians  say  the 
truth  and  be  deserving  of  credit?  The  Ehionites 
formed  a  nmneioiis  body  among  the  professors  of 
Chriatianitj,  tliecefiQfr0»«id  on  aoeoimt  of  theur  anti- 
quity, they  deserve  our  attention  with  respect  to  their 
assertions. 

The  more  ancient  records  for  instance  hx  their 
origin  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  some  of  the  later 
inrestigators  of  history.  Iren»ns^  who>  Lib.  L  cap.  $6. 

speaks  of  the  Ehionitcs,  mentions  them  after  Cerin- 
thus  immediately  before  the  Nicolaitans ;  but  £use- 
bios  has  pbced  them  after  Menander,  the  scholar  of 
Simon,  before  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicotaitans.  He  has 
thereby  kept  in  view  the  succession  of  time :  for> 
after  having  discussed  the  Ebionites,  he  continues  $ 
**  About  the  same  tinier  Kara  rov^  StBirXov/avovc  x^oMm^, 
Cerinthus, another  leader  of  the  Heretics  appeared: 
fai^^iml^  Ifteseofao,  hti  mvi^  3itra,  (so  he  eays  in  the 

foUoyting  paragraph),  appeared  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolaitans."  Hist  E.  L.  lii.  c.  26,  27,  28.  Jerome 
mentions  among  the  Heretics  whom  John  opposee 
inhis  Goipdiytfae  then  ristiqf  sect  of  the  £bioiittes» 
maxim  etwne  EUamtanm  Dogma  emuurgem,  Catal.  t. 
Jo.  and  Prooem. in  Matth. — Epiphanius says:  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  which  had  descended  to  him  the 
Ebionites  seem  to  have  sprang  up  at  the  periody 
when,  sfter  the  destrnetion  of  Jerusalem,  the  Chris- 
tian s  settled  themselves  in  lY^aw,  particularly  in 
Pella  and  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  Haer.  xxx. 
In  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  ahready  possessed  die* 
tingnished  persons  among  those  of  theur  own  paw 
suasiou,  viz.  Theodotion  and  Aquilas^and  piobably^ 
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indeed,  among  tlicir  opponents,  Justin  the  Martyr, 
who,  according  to  Tlieodorct,  wrote  against  them. 
For  his  hook,  which  he  had  written  against  the 

Heretics  is  older  tli  in  his  ij;re;iler  apology  which  re- 
fers to  the  same,  and  u  hicii  was  composed  shoilly 
after  the  second  Jevvii^h  war,  which  he  tiiere  calls  rov 

vvv  ytvofuvov  iroXcjuov. 

We  are  less  certain  of  theacfc  and  origin  of  the  Na- 
zoracans!  they  were  >o!iietiiiies  overlooked  hy  the 
iJaercsioiogists  cither  because  they  com|)ru)»cndcd 
them  among  the  iirst,  or  hecause  they  had  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  them. 

Their  book  is,  like  ihc  hook  of  the  Ebionites,  no 
longer  cxaut,  but  several  fragments  of  it,  whicli  have 
been  preserved,  furnish  us  with  matter  for  its  ex- 
amination. That  we  may  then  be  able  to  judge 
of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  see,  how  far  its  existence  may 
be  retraced  into  antiquity,  and  how  much  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  discovered  with  certainty,  lest  we 
should  decide,  a  ^^non,  an  historical  question,  which 
must  be  answered  by  documents. 

The  author  wlu)  has  wriit-  ii  inf).>i  extensively  on 
this  subject  is  Jerome.  lie  obtaincil  ihi^  book  Irom 
the  Nazora  riiis  themselves,  and  translated  it  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  from  whence  this 
teacher's  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  is  fully 
apparent,  and  he  is  to  he  regarded  as  a  source  in 
investigations  relating  to  it.  He  himself  guides  us 
to  its  age,  and  alibrds  some  data  for  determining 
the  time,  when  it  originated.  In  particular,  he 
informs  us  that  Origen  sometimes  quoted  ii  iii  his 
writings,  of  which  we  can  even  now  be  certified 
by  a  collation.  Botli  of  them,  iu  their  works  which 
are  yet  extant,  have  appealed  to  the  same  passage  of 
this  Gospel ;  Jerome  in  the  commentary  upon  M  icah 
viii.  6.  Qui  crcdiderit  Evangelio,  quod  ^^ecun-  m!'^^' 


■<■.• 
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dam  Hebreeos  editum  nuper  transtuiimus,  in  quo  de 
peramia  SalvatoriB  dicitur;  mo€lo  tmlii  me  Mater 
wtea  SpirUue  Sameime  m  wto  eapillorum  $monm,  mm 

dubitabit  dicere  sennonem  Dei  ortum  esse  de 
Spiritu,  et  animam  quae  sponsa  sermonis  est,  habere 
Mcxum  Sanctum  Spiritum,  qui  apud  Hebneos 
genere  dicitur  fceminino.  Origen  in  the  fifteenth 
Homily  upon  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  commentary 

UpOU  .1  obn  '  Z  iav      TTporriirai  rtc  TO  K(iO    Kf3paiov^  «woy- 

TO  ayw9  wvtvfmp  iv  fuf  rwv  xfnyyv  fxov  Km  awipnym  fu  uq 

ro  opoc  TO  fitya  Ba^wp^  So  fiuT  distinct  traces  of  its 
existence  are  now  shewn,  which  go  back  still  farther 
to  the  teacher  of  Origen  %  if  indeed  the  former  en- 
tertained the  same  opinion  as  his  scholar  of  to  Ktilf 
*E^(MumK  mayytXaw*  He  commumcateB  to  us  the 
following  passage  from  it:  oSttv/mac  0a«iXf«att  kiu 

There  are  still  earlier  notices  of  its  higher  anti- 
quity which  may  be  moulded  into  a  regular  proof. 
Ignatius  the  Martyr  mentions  in  the  epistle  to  die  in* 
habitants  of  Smyrna  some  words  of  Jesus,  which  are 
not  extant  in  our  Gospels,  but  which,  to  judge  from 
combination  and  connection,  are  taken  out  of  a 
written  document    They  are  to  this  effect:  m  m 

fit  aai  iSiTif  ore  ovk  tifu  Aat/ioviov  aauffiarov,  kui  tvQut;  avrou 
iifmvro  Kai  twitTTtverav* 

The  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  the  situa- 
tion of  his  residence,  could,  if  a  Gospel  of  the  He- 
Imm  had  been  in  eziitonce^haye  easily  laid  his  hand 

'  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocrypli.  Nov.  Test.  P.  i.  p.  362.  Edit.  Hamb. 
1719.  Wc  also  tind  the  passages  belonging  to  it  collected  io  the 
New  Investigation  of  the  Age  and  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  M.  Chr.  Frederick  Weber.    Tubingen.    1806.  8. 

*  don*  Akx.  lib*  ill.  btxo|ii«  C.  9* 
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upon  it,  and  it  would  be  very  improper  for  him  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it.  The  words  however  really 
stood  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  from  which  Jerome  has 
in  part  taken  them  in  the  prologue  to  the  eighteenth 
book  up(Hi  Isaiah.  Cum  enim  eum  i>iUcircut  Spiritum, 
vei  juxta  Evangelium,  quod  Ilebraicum  lectitaut 
Nazareni,  incorporale  Da^monium>  dixit  eis,  quid 
turbati  estis  et  cogitationes  ascendunt  in  corda  ves- 
tra  ?  videte  manus  meas  ct  pedes  meos,  &c.  But  he 
says  most  expressly,  in  his  cataloirue  of  the  Christian 
authors,  in  Ignatius,  that  tliey  were  contained  entire 
in  this  Jewish  work :  Scripsit  et  ad  Smyrnacos^  in 
quo  etde  Evangelio,  quod  nupera  me  translatum  est 
super  persona  Christi  j)oiiit  testimonium  diccns.  .  .  . 
m  quando  vcnlt  ad  Vetritm  et  ad  cos,  qtd  cum  Pctro 
eranty  dixit  eis :  Ecce  palpate  nw  et  videte,  quia  non 
sum  Dantoninm  incofporalcy  et  statim  tetigerunt  earn 
ct  crcdidcniid. 

From  these  observations  the  ]>ook  is  very  probably 
of  a  great  antiquity,  and  the  date  of  its  existence  was 
during  the  days  of  the  Apostles  or  shortly  afterwards. 
It  was,  according  to  the  fragments,  which  are  still 
extant  in  llic  works  of  the  Latin  father,  not  very  like 
to  Matthew  and  yet  not  altogether  unlike  to  him. 

Of  however  remote  antiquity  the  existence  of 
the  Jewish  book  may  be  shewn  to  be,  and  at- 
tested by  historical  proofs,  we  nevertheless  find  it  so 
ditierent  from  our  Matthew,  that  the  identity  of  the 
two  writings  cannot  be  conjectured  in  any  way  from 
their  contents.  The  testimonies  of  its  existence  in 
Origen  and  Clemens  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  dif- 
ference ol  tUc  two,  and  Matthew  has  not  at  all  em- 
ployed himself  upon  that  part  of  the  In^tory,  which 
comprises  the  events  subsequent  to  the  resurrection, 
to  which  the  passage  cited  by  Ignatius  belongs.  It 
was  consequently,  if  we  judge  of  it  even  by  the 
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eldest  testimoiiy,  in  the  first  period  of  its  esnstoice, 
md  even  m  ita  plauj  hy  m  loeans  corresponding  to 
Mattbewt 

y^U  tftkpDgli  tbifl  book*  according  to  these  data» 
wbtcli  tm  Ike  gromidf  of  disceniing  its  antiquity  and 

contents,  was  a  different  work,  still  the  epoch  of  its 
origili,  whiob  borders  on  the  contemporaries  of  our 
Lord,  ensures  to  it  an  historical  valoe^  tfaeestimalioii 
of  whi(di>  Origeo^  indeed,  as  oflm  as  be  makes  ueeof 

it,  leaves  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  but  which 
the  Martyr  of  Antioch,  as  far  as  this  passage  is  con- 
cerned, accepts  uncouditionaily.  It  was  not  indeed 
deetitnte  of  abanrdities^  as  ia  shewn  hy  the  aeeonnt  of 
ihe  Holy  Ohoel,  wUeh  as  the  motiier  of  Jesns  eaiw 
ried  the  Son  by  a  hair  of  his  head  up  to  Tabor;  thi^ 
however  does  not  justify  us  in  forming  an  e^tima*- 
tion  of  the  whole,  but  would  well  justify  us  in 
eritleally  inTestigating  the  diffinrent  parts  of  it  if 
we  were  in  possession  of  it.  Some  parts  of  it, 
vvhieli  Imve  been  preserved,  are  indeed  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  be  unworthy  of  our  Lord,  and 
might  weU  hate  been  spoken  by  him  as  a  teacher* 
Jerome  telb  us,  for  histance,  (Comment,  in  Ezech. 
xxiv.  7,)  that  for  any  man  to  sadden  the  mind  of 
his  brother  is  mentioned  therein  among  the  great 
cifaies,  and  in  another  place,  (Comment,  ad  £phes* 

4.)  Our  Lord  says  to  his  disciples  :  NcTcr  be  in 
greater  joy  than  when  you  see  your  brother  happy. 
Two  admoiiitions  which  are  entirely  conformable 
to  the  magnanimity  of  Christianity. 

The  £bioniteS;i  who  likewise  possessed  an  Hebrew 
Gospel,  had,  (according  to  the  account  of  Jerome, 
who,  in  Palestine  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 


oouise  with  the  N^maii9i  and  who  might  also  bav^ 
been  so  with  these,)  no  other  than  the  Nagawwm, 
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both  parties  used  in  common     By  this; 
the  question  respecting  the  age,  value,  and  contents 

of  the  Ebionitical  book  would  be  solved,  had  not 
Epiphanius,  who  was  of  Palestine,  brought  up 
ismong  the  Jews,  and  acquainted  with  their  hm- 
guage,  produced  to  us  extracts  from  the  Oospd  of 
the  Ebionites,  which  make  us  distrustful  of  the  ac- 
count of  Jerome.  Among  a  few  other  fragments, 
he  has  extracted  from  it  the  history  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  Hieres.  xxz.,  which  the  Latin  Father  of 
the  church  has  inserted  from  the  Nazoraean  book 
into  his  commentary  upon  Isaiah  iv.  12.  The  nar- 
rative of  both  compositions  is  so  totally  different, 
that  we  do  not  pcarceive  in  them  even  a  tiace  of  a 
former  resemblauce,  as  we  may  perceive  from  this 
example. 


Factum  est  autem, 
com  ascendissetDominus 

de  aquk,  et  fons  omnis 
SpiritQs  Sancti  descendit 
et  requievit  super  eum, 
et  dixit  iili ;  fili,  in  omni- 
bus prophetis  expecta- 
bam  te,  ut  venires  et  re- 
quiescerem  super  te,  tu  es 
enim  requies  mea,  tu  es 
fiUus  mens  primogenitus, 
qui  reguas  iu  sempiter- 
num. 


Tovr€  Xaov  /SairriffOcvroc 

VWO    TW    'I«HIVVOO*  KM 

avfik&iv  tK  Tov  v^aroc,  rivoi- 
ytivmw  01  ovpavot,  km  u6t  to 
wwtufM  row  9«ov  T0  iyw 

iAt  ircpioTcpac  mnrtX^oiNrnc 

€IC  avTOVf  Kai  ^u>y);  fyiviro  uc 
rov  ovpavov  Xtyauaa'  av  piw 
ft  o  vitK  0  ayainrroc>  oof 

vrfva  (T£*  Kai  £vOv(^  Trtpi- 
fiXa/i^  TOV  Towov  ^01^  f**y^»  o 
iSwy  o  'Iwamnic  Xtyti  our^* 
9v  r%Q  ti  ffVfu;  Ktti  iroXiv 

^ii>v>}  £^  ovpavov  wpof  avTOV' 


•  In  Evangelio,  quo  utuntur  Nazareni  et  Ebionitae,  quod  nuper  in 
Graecum  de  Usbneo  seimone  transtulimus.  Comment,  ia  Matib. 
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ovroc  ctfTcy  o  vMc  pmm  ny* 

TOT£  Iwavvfic  irp<Hnr«<r«v  avT<j» 

It  baa  loeen  supposed^  OQt  of  respect  to  the 
testunonjr  of  the  haJdn  itAer,  which  he  deposes 

concerning  a  matter  about  which,  he  was  most 
circumstantially  informed^  that  Epiphanius,  who, 
in  the  aocount  of  the  Ebionitiah  dogmata^  (as  he 
himself  says,)  discussed,  at  the  same  time,  the 
opinions  of  the  Elksaites  or  Sampsa^ans,  by  mistake 
mixed  and  confounded  the  tenets  and  the  religious 
books  of  the  one  party  with  those  of  the  other  ^ 
Bat  he  was  fiur  too  well  informed^  as  to  the  wntiogs 
of  this  branch  of  the  Jewish  school,  of  whidi  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  treatise  oii  the  Oszaeans  and 
Sampss&aos,  and  his  conduct  in  analyzing  the  Ebion- 
itlcal  opimons  declares  the  contrary.   He  has  indeed 
tmited  these  Jewish  sects  together,  mi  aeeount  of 
the  similarity  of  their  principles,  yet  (be  has  done 
so)  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  dis- 
tinguished theuL   In  representing  aome  opinioas 
peoodiar  to  the  Sampsmns>  he  adds  at  Ae  same 
time,  that  they  di£br  in  Aese  from  the  BMonites: 

riCri  Cl  fiOL  KUi  av(i)Tiou)  7roocto»jAa>rat,         TavTa  ^iv  t*piutv 

ovK  n^et.  A  little  afterwards,  he  again  distinguishes 
the  opinions  of  the  older  Ebionitical  school  from 
those  which  their  subsequent  disciples  defended: 

won  fmw  jovroc  'E^w^  Xtyunf  or  iraparpi/3iic  ^iXoy  iwBpwrw 

^  Storr  on  the  object  of  the  Gospel  history  and  on  the  EpUtlei 
o(John,^iS,  I  61. 
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y9yf¥n&9m*  SXXmif  Si  oi  A#'  avrov  *E^covaioi«   From  this 

conduct  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  be 
led  a»tray  through  a  confusion  of  the  subjects. 

It  18  therefore  the  EUonitical  book^  fram  which  he 
fans  takcm  these  extmets ;  and  however  unlike  it  is  to 

the  iSazorican  cited  by  Jerome,  yet  the  Cypiiaii 
bishop  seems  to  agree  with  the  account  of  the  Latin 
&ther.   He  speaks  of  both  writings  under  the  same 

appettatiOBSy  MTtt  MarAoifovliBd  MyycXmr  *E|3p«HiSiro*'— 
he  seems  to  deduce  tliem  from  Matthew,  and  only  ta 
attribute  their  diiierence  to  the  interpolations*  onm* 
8toiif>  and  additions  to  whteb  they  Were  exposed,^ 
and  to  anai^e  them  into  the  xXn^arurw  and  ou 
wXnpiarar^  Km  woOtvfuvov    whenco  also  he  did  not* 

kiiovv,  whether  the  Nazoraeans  had  preserved  or  re* 
jected  the  genealogy. 

The  foUowing  reason  also  for  a  fontfcr  idetftity 
may  likewise  be  worthy  ot  doasideratiou.  Jerome 
joins  also  to  the  Nazorsean  Gospel  the  appellation 
secuaduin  Apostolos^  In  Evangelio « •  quo  ut4ta^ 
tar  usque  hodie  Nazai«ni»  seeaadum  Apostoki^  8i¥0, 
at  pleri4}ue  autmnant,  juxta  Mattheeum.  Lib.  iti. 
adv.  Pelag.,  by  which  the  contents  are  not  only 
referred  to  Matthew  but  to  all  the  Apostles,  which 
ako  agv^  with  the  writiqga  of  the  Ebionites* 
Theio,  in  the  very  begianiug,  they  aire  all  fepr^« 
sented  as  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  first  person  : 
a  mm,  whose  name  wm  Jesns,  wlto  when  be 
iecame  Mrif^  yworf  old,  ehane  us.   And  then  follow^ 

*  Hieres.  xxix.de  Nazoneia.  cxw^i  3e  ro'icara  Mar^acoi^cftayyeXwK 
wXitptimtToy  *£/3pa1m*  wap^  a^oic  yap  aa^tac  rowro,  ca^wc  H  opxf  € 
iypafitt  *lRfiptMoq*  ypafiftaffir  in  a^tfrau  Httf.  xxx.  de  Ebtcoie; 
K§u  sft/w  TO  raiti 

'Efipiiiorc  ff«  r.  X.-cy  yawwvft  abrpic  thayytXMfs  inir»  M4n>dtti*v  di«p- 
fiQi^ofi£yf,  ovx  iiXf  Bk  irXifpcvrortf,  which  indeed*  is-  not  enliiB  btti 
▼ery  copious,  </AXa  rivo^tvfuyf,  kqi  iiKporti^iaviAiv^,  X. 
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ill  Hm  address  of  Jesm,  the  of  fhe  twehr«, 

among  wliom  our  Lord  says  to  Matthew  in  parti- 
cular; And  also  thee,  Matthew,  have  I  called  as 
Mm  saUesi  at  tie  receipt  qfcusiamf^ 

Since  im  the  hegbnang,  all  the  Apostles  are  Aos 
speakini^'  of  themselves,  tliey  shew  that  they  arc  all 
participants  in  the  contents,  and  this  Gospel  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  writing  secundum  AposioUm, 
like  tlwt  e€  the  NaaoneaiiSy  in  vfhich,  as  Jesw,  in 
Us  address,  particolarly  dstinguisbea  Mattbefr* 
he  had  a  principal  part,  and  perhaps  the  merit  of 
editor. 

Bat,  be  tiiat  as  it  may,  whether  it  was  one,  or 
two  originally  different  writings,  neither  of  tlie  two 

cases  leads  to  a  very  flattering  result  with  respect  to 
the  pure  and  honest  declaration  on  their  part,  which 
is  indisp^SLsable  to  the  liistorical  credibility.  Snp' 
pesing  thai  tbia  difierenee  originated  in  arbiffary  d« 
lenitions  by  the  two  seeCs,  wUeh  have  obliterated 
the  original  similarity  and  its  traces,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  accounted 
criminal  and  to  venture  soch  an  aet  in  an: 

acknowledged  holy  book,  can  we,  in  that  ease, 
ascribe  a  declaration,  that  will  be  considered  valid 
before  the  tribunal  of  critics,  to  these  men,  who  act 
thus  towards  a  religious  book  for  the  purpose  of 
fiiToiuring  their  opinions  and  presumptions,  though 
the  one  or  the  other  par^  call  its  book  Mar- 

^'Hywm  ric«fi^  ipoftan  'Inmntt,  leat  airrop  ^  Irw  tpumtn-a  c|eXe- 

Zifitiatov,  KM  2a/M»ya,  «u  *Aripear,  Km  Oai^wy  kqi  Si/Mti'a  tor 
ZfWifv,  cot  *Iov^ay  ray  *l9K^ptMniVt  jcoc    top  Mor3ttioK  ic«i^c(i»/4ci«y 
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If  there  were  two  originally  different  works*  one 

of  them  is  a  certain  proof,  that  the  extravagant  adhe- 
rence to  Judaism  aiul  passion  for  sciiisni  have  misled 
the  one  party  to  compose  for  themselves  a  book 
agreeable  to  their  prejudices  and  opinions^  or  arbi- 
trarily to  establish  an  extant  Hebrew  treatise  which 
>vas  the  must  conform«able  to  their  opinions,  as  an 
acknowledged  ground  of  Heligiou.  Ot  one  party  it 
is  incontrovertibly  true ;  but  are  not  both  accused 
of  the  same  Judaical  fanaticism  by  history  ? — were 
not  both  parties,  according  to  its  accusations  against 
them,  equally  agreeable  to  the  undertaking,  and 
induced  to  it  fur  the  purpose  of  favouring  their 
Jewish  opinions  and  assertions  ? — and  were  they 
not  invited  to  it  by  the  sayings  of  Jesus*  which  were 
extant  in  the  real  Gospels,  respecting  the  Sabbath 
and  other  Jc^vlsh  customs  which  they  wished  to 
be  observed,  however  otherwise  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  coincide  in  their  books>  opinions,  with  each 
other  ? — and  what  then  were  more  natural,  than  tliat 
they  should  support  their  writings  and  opinions  by 
a  nominal  authority,  and  ascribe  them  to  Matthew^ 
or  even  to  all  the  Apostles  ? 


SECTION  X. 

Matthew  was  desirous  of  being  understood  in 

the  country,  which  he  intended  more  immediately 
to  be  influenced  by  liis  (Josi)el;  it  is  therefore  not 
superfluous,  if  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
his  situation  as  an  author,  to  observe,  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  correct  representations,  the  state,  in  which 
he  found  the  language  of  the  country.  According 
to  some  the  (iieek  language  had  at  that  time  ac- 
quired a  considerable  estimation  next  to  the  language 
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tof  the  country  * :  but  if^  again,  we  liBten  (o  otiien, 
we  sfaoald  doa1it»  whether  any  one  in  PaUwiiw  an- 
dentood  Greek ;  whether  Peter,  John,  James,  Jude, 
aud  €veii  Matthew  had  any  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage, which  might  be  peculiarly  expected  firom  a 
nan  engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  cnstoms'. 
Bol  if  we  east  our  eyes  upon  the  changes  wUch 
took  place  in  those  countries  we  shall  cume  to  a 
very  diffeTent  result. 

By  the  eon^nest  of  Ae  Macedonfans  the  state  of 
Asia  underwent  many  changes  as  to  opinion^  cus- 
toms, science  and  language,  the  history  of  which, 
from  want  of  documents  will  never  be  entirely  deve- 
loped. Wliat  I  ^y  here  respecting  the  language  is 
principally  directed  to  Palestine* 

What  shaD  we  say  (such  are  the  words  of  an  old 
author)  to  Greek  cities  in  barbarous  countries,  wid 
to  the  Macedonian  language  among  the  Indians  and 
among  the  Persians'?  For  the  Macedonians  had 
built  Greek  cities  even  in  Medial  On  the  Tigris, 
Seleucia  was  principally  inhabited  by  Greeks';  to 

*  The  Butbors  upon  this  subject  \iave  \>ecn  specified  by  Kuniocl, 
ill  Fabric  BihUbch.  Graec.  id  Edit.  Harles.  T.  iv.  L.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  760* 
To  dwseadd,  Donmud  Deodad  J.  C  Netpolilaiii  de  Cbristo  Gneoo 
loqueoie.  Svo.  Ncapdi,  1767.  I  ooiildiKrtobUui  tbu  treatise  even 
ai  N^^ki*  Fr.  GniL  Shubert  dmerUiL  in  tennonein,  quo  Evan- 
gd.  Mattluei  conscnptum  faeril»  inqniritur.  Gotting.  1810. 

'  Gknibaiiado  de  RoiUt  della  lingua  piopria  di  Cbristo,  etc 
Fanna.  S.  1772.  It  is  particnlarly  directed  against  Diodati«  The 
cdMitated  author  aometimes  confounds  difllerent  ages :  oAen  malcea 
use  of  had  weapons ;  but  is  a  study  comhatanL 

'  Seneca  coosolaL  ad  Helvid.  c  6. 

Stnho  L»  xL  pi.  524,  second.  Casaub. 

*  Jos.  Ant  L*  xvtSL  c.  9,  n.  8.  oUtm  h  oAniy  (SeXcvKeiOK)  itoXXm 
rttr  Hm^imrf  m  wKgtvrot,  *£XXf 
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the  south-eaftt  wa&  the  magnificent  Ctesiphou  ^ ;  and: 
to  Ihe  nortli-woit  was  Sittace  K 
.  Babylon  imitated  Macedonia;  in  its  neighbour- 
hood lived  (irceks  aud  Macedonians But,  not  to 
enter  into  details,  we  refer  (in  Appian)  to  a  large 
catalogue  of  cities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Syria  whieh 
were  assigned  to  the  Greeks  ^  Tigranes,  the  Ar« 
meuiau,  iu  his  march  to  Phoenicia,  by  way  of  Syria, 
destroyed  no  less  than  twelve  Greek  cities  Be* 
fiweea  Syria  and  Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  mina 
of  Palmyra,  whieh  are  inscribed  with  inscriptioiisIesA 
Palmyrene  than  Grecian  p.  Even  some,  written  in 
the  Palmyrene  character,  are>  nevertheless,  in  their 
language,  Greek  \  In  Upper  Syria,  on  the  boUK 
daries  of  Palestine,  and  in  Pakstine  itself,  the 
Greeks,  as  far  as  the  situation  and  neighbourhood 
admitted  it,  made  still  greater  intrusions.  The 
many  distnrbaaces  which  here  took  place  fumidied. 
great  inducements  to  them.  The  Ptolemies  andb 
Sdeucidae  had  a  long  contest  for  the  possession  of 

• 

k  Ibid.  n.  9.  KTtiffu^uvnu  ♦  •  •  veXiy'BXXrivt^a. 
Plin.  H.  N.  L.  6.  c.  SI.  oppidniii  ^us  Sitiace  Gra^conim:  sb 
drtuMt,  should  be  thus  pointed:  oppidum  ejus  Sittace  Gneeonun :. 
ab  ortu  est  Sabbata  :  ab  occasu  autem  Andodiift* 

^  Plin.  H.  N»  L*  vi.  e.  30.   Babylonia  libera  bodie  ae  tui 

jiirii,  Maoedonnniqiie  nuNris.  Joseph.  Ant     5.  n»  11.  mu  yap  ol 

*  Appian*  de.  reb.  Syriac.  e.  tvn.  T.  1*  p.  6SS»  S3;  edit,  adbwdg^. 

*  Strabo.  L.  si.  towards  the  end. 

'  Bob.  Wood,  ibe  mina  of  Palmyra,  oiberwise  Tadnor  in  tbe  de* 
airt.  Lend.  1755.  fol.  contaioa  S6  Greek  inaeriptiona,  and  only  13 
Palmyrene.  Also  Com.  le.  Bnin.  Voyage  an  Levant,  Paris  1714. 
gives,  from  the  original  English  aceoonts,  the  Greek  inseiiptione, 
pa.  345*66. 

*  Barthelemy,  Reflexions  sor  ralphabet  «t  snr  la  langue  donft  on 
se  servoit  antrefois  k  Palmyre,  in  ibe  Memoiies  de  FAeademie  des 
Inscript.  et  Belles  Lettres.  T«  xIt.  S.  p.  179.  seq. 
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theee  countries ;  they  braaght  their  Greeks  with 
them,  and  placed  them  as  governors  and  as  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  older  aod  more  reoently  built  mtiM, 
hMlgng  Aem  as  gftrrieons  in  thm» 

Atttioob,  Ae  capital  of  Upper  Syria*  boidering 
on  Palestine,  was,  by  its  founder,  peopled  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks  %  and  obtained  the  reputap- 
tion  of  GredL  te&ieui0ttt  and  science*.  Mot  only 
m  AntkMh,  but  in  scvml  cities  of  Lower  SyiiA^ 
iwrf  KOTkt  2vptf,  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  together 
with  Jews,  were  introduced  as  inhabitants*. 

Likewise,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  eities  yet  more  aa- 
cs0B^  whicb  wene  under  fewer  resMelionB  and 
tnntod  with  distfaiotion  on  aeeomt  of  their  ednso- 
qnence,  yielded  to  the  Greek  influence,  and 
riianged  their  language.  When  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empke,  had  eatahUshed  their  doanaion  in 
tliese  eonuMfltr  tbey  otdmd  the  odiet  wMeh  fhey 
published  at  Tyre,  to  be  exposed  in  the  public  places, 
in  two  languages,  viz.  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  that 
every  one  might  be  able  to  read  it%  Tbe  same 
Bmit  hare  happened  at  Sldont  tofr,  a  Roman  ediel* 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages must  have  been 
known.  A  general  order  to  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon^ 

'  Josepli.  Ant.  L.  xii.  e*  S.  o*  4.  Boll.  Jud.  L.  Tii.  e.  5.  n.  5. 

*  Cicero  pro  Arehia  poeta,  c.  3.  Archiatf  wag  born  at  Antiocb, 
liko  nobili,  celebri  qaomlam  urbe  et  copiosa,  atqu  tnidirittimis  ho* 
inimbas,  liboaliiaimiaqM  Btadiia  affluent!,  rel. 

*  Jioa.  Aat.  e.  xiu  c  IS.  nu  yap  S^moc  d  Nc<arwf»,  iif  al^Urtn 

tnJkMmp  l9  rp  'An^  cat      raru  Snjpif  roic  cMueitfSkMity 

Igwi/woc  il»i2fc^  MaxiBoet  rcu  'EXXjiotv*  •  •  me  *Iov2a«ovc* 

•  ■  Jof»  Ant.  L.  »L  €•  If.  n.  5.  If^  irirf»(ftaftty/ia)  clc  rmgitlftamn/Q 
hnJbtrt  hhrmfc  ypm^ifUm^ttft/^kott  cot  *EXX9Mffocc,  £r  rfi  iwtfavi«>» 
rwTf  Ijcvrr         ytypoftfttm,  Arwc  fcro  vsitmI'  ^rdytrMAre^Scu 


*  Joa.  Aat  If  xhr*  e»  10.  n.  2.  BovXoimm  h  tegt,  iXAfmrc  KayftH 
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and  Aakakm^  contains  the  same  clause :  "  This  edict 
ahall  be  exposed  in  the  temples  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  langm^  In  the  above-mentioned  edicts 
the  language  of  the  legislators,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  obey  them, 
was  naturally  taken  into  consideration.  As  to  Sidon 
itself,  a  decree  of  the  city  (somewhere  about  the 
years  144 — 47,  before  our  acia)  is  preserved  upon  a 
marbljSf  worded  iu  the  Greek  language,  by  which  it 
pays  honor  to  the  commander  of  the  body-guard  of 
Ptolemy  PhilometoT'.  Askalon  is  particularly  woi^ 
thy  of  our  notice,  being  situated  in  Palestine,  because 
at  several  epochs  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
state.  It  moxeov^  produced  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  Greek  lesming,  as  phihisopheKS,  hicH 
torians,  and  grammarians'.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  principal  cities. 

•  The  Jews,  indeed^  when  the  incursions  under  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  became  too  serious,  preserved 

themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  by  means  of  the  bravery  of  their 
Asmonmn  chie&,  from  the  language  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks ;  but  many  of  the  cities,  whidi 

the  Syrian  kings  had  torn  from  the  Jewish  states 

'  Jos.  Ant.  L.  xiv.  c.  10.  n.  3. 

•  V^oyage  du  Paul  Lucas  dans  la  Grece,  I'Asic  miiieure,  et 
L*Afrique.  T.  ii.  (the  second  Voyage).  After  the  second  part,  (In» 
scriptions  trouvees  a  Seide,  n.  5.)  is  the  said  decree  of  the  city« 
Ptolemy  Philometor  had  Clcopatia  liis  sister  to  wife,  and  banished 
Demetrius,  Soter  and  Alexander  from  the  kingdoiu  of  Syria :  then 
placed  upon  his  own  head  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  I.  Maccab* 
xi.  8 — IS.  The  Inscription  I  read  thus:  'H  xoXic  'Apiav  Ao/ioderoir, 
fcpririff  Tov  ^/pxtcriki/iaro^vXajco,  cat  hn  njc  iroXewc  dftenfQ  ivtKUf"  ecu 
cvKocac  rqc  cic  /3a«riXca  JlroXcfiaiOF  Kot  fiwnki/amta^  H^oTrarpay,  77}v 

*  Stephan.  de  Urbib.  V*  'AvKaXwi^. 
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und  peopled  with  other  inhabitants^  they  were  ml 
able  to  regain. 

This  glory  remained  for  Aristobwlus  and  Alex- 
ander, the  first  Asmonaeans,  who  assumed  royal 
dignity.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  diey  were  all, 
together  with  several  others,  brought  under  anhjeC'^ 
tiou  to  the  Jews;  or,  destroyed,  where  the  inha* 
bitants  would  not  embrace  Judaism''.  Yet  that  was 
not  of  long  duratira* 

Pompey  on  bis  retwm  flom  his  expedition  against 
Mithridates,  conducting  his  legions  through  Syriat 
took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among  the  Jewish 
princes,  to  render  Palestine  dependent  on  the  Ro- 
mans. On  this  occasion  he  recovered  fiom  the  Jewa 
the  cities  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Syrian 
idngs,  ordered  those  which  had  been  demolished  to 
be  xebuilt,  and  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  to  be 
restored  to  their  former  inhabitants.   These  were 
Oadara*  Hyppos,  Scythopdis^  Pelhi»  Dies,  Samaria, 
Marissa,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppa, 
Dora,  and  Straton  s  Tower  \   At  that  time  the  fol- 
lowing        rebuilt:  Samaria,  Azotus,  Scythopolis> 
AnthedoD,  Jlaphisy  Dora»  Murissaj  and  Gaza"^.  In 
all  probability,  they  were  all,  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
partially,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  or  by  Syrians  who 
spoke  Greek. 

Respecting  some  of  them  we  can  declare  it  with 
certunty.  Dora,  once  a  city  of  Galilee,  subse- 
quently disputed  with  the  Jews  their  right  of  citi- 
zenship. Claudius  decided  the  dispute,  and  ad- 
judged to  the  Jews  an  equal  right  of  citizenship 

*  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  c.  15.n,  14 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  c.  4.  n.  4. 

*  Jot.  Aat.  xiv«  c.  o.  n.  3. 
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with  the  Greeks*.  Gadara  and  Hippos,  on  the  east 
of  Galilee*  had  entirely  become  Greek  cities  ^  The 
former  even  possessed  men  famous  in  Greek  sci- 
( lu  cs  ^  In  the  lieai  t  of  Palestine,  between  ah  lee 
and  Judaea,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  former, 
lay  Bethsan,  called  by  the  Greeks  Scythopolis^ 
The  Greeks  who  resided  here,  after  having  changed 
the  name  of  the  city,  traced  back  its  origin  in  Greek 
mythology  to  Dionysus and  called  themselves, 
upon  their  coins,  Nyssean-Sc^ythopolitans.  As  to 
other  particulars,  they  made  themselves  memorable 
by  petty  treacheries  against  their  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens  ^  On  the  south-west  border  of  Juda-awe 
meet  with  Gaza,  a  city  of  the  Greeks'. 

That  Joppa  did  not  remain  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  language  may  be  inferred  from 
its  fate :  on  account  of  its  siluaiiun  and  the  impor- 

*  Jos*  Ant.  xix.  c.  6.  n.  3*  In  fuvrot  mt  wfimiKvivte^m  rote 

'  Jos.  Ant.  xvi«  c*  11.  n*  4-.  Tacapa  kqi  'lnwoi  IWiivuiQ  il<n 
«oXetc,   Compare  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  6.  n.  3, 
'  Strabo,  L.  xvi.  p.  750,  9da  Casauboni. 

*  ^^atBeav  occurs  (Joshua  xvii.  11.)  in  the  Alexandrine  translation 
without  explanation,  but  in  Judges,  1.  27.  MatOffnv  >/  fVr<  ilvut^fuM 
iroXic*  The  first  of  the  prophane  writers  in  whom  we  hnd  l.KvtJiuy 
-TToXt)  is  Polybius,  L.  v.  c.  70.  n.  1. 

*  The  laljle  is  in  Pliny  niul  Soainis.  Licbe  Gotha  numaria,  p.  235, 
36.  has  cited  it  in  cxarniiiaLion  of  their  coins,  which  are  inscribed 
Ni/ff«(<.i»  ruiy  Kdi  I,t:v0o7ro\iTun\  Compare  tckhel  doctrin.  num. 
vet.  P.  i.  ^  ol.  iii.  p.  \:v.). 

*  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  18.  n.  u.  1.  vita  .losephi,  c.  C.  The  Scy- 
tbopolitans  summonetl  the  neif^lihouriag  .Jews  lo  the  defence  of  the 
city  against  thi  ir  imitinoiis  coimiryincn.  Tli  y  ruslu-d  to  arms  and 
were  victorious:  but  were  fallen  uj)on  unawares  bv  the  Sey ilio])oli- 
tans,  and,  in  return  for  it,  put  to  death.  These  were  Greeks  as  we  see 
from  a  loni^  speech  iu  Dell.  Jud.  L.  vii.  r.  8.  p.  tJ<). 

'  Jos.  Ant.  L.  xvii.  c.  11.  n.  4.  BdJ.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  0.  «.  J. 
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teBce  of  its  haAoiir,  tte  Alaandrira  aad  Syrian 
Idiigs  often  took  it  from  tbe  Jcm^  and  kept  it  in  a 

state  of  defence  by  means  of  their  garrisons In 
the  days  of  Strabo "  the  Grecian  &bl6  of  Andromeda 
was  already  transplanted  hither,  for  the  purpose  of 
proearing  antient  fiuooeibc  the  pltce,«iid<tf  letrtcing 
St  back  to  times  when  no  Judaism  yet  existed. 

Afterwards  lleTod  found  means  to  elevate  himself 
to  t\ie  throne  of  the  Asmomeans  through  the  fkvor  of 
AatODj,  and  afterwards  throagh  that  of  Aagustus* 
When  he  saw  himself  seenred  in  the  possession  of 
it,  he,  and  his  sons  after  him,  either  built  new  cities 
in  honor  of  the  Cassars,  or  emhelliahed  the  old  ones, 
and  put  Greek  inhafaitanta  into  them.  The  greateit 
and  most  magaiilcent  was  Oasaiea,  die  capital  of 

the  country  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  principally  peo- 
pled with  Greeks  But  they  became  so  ungrateful 
after  the  death  of  the  king  that  they  denied  to  the 
Jews  a  share  in  the  dtj.  Neio  afterwards  declared, 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  masters 
of  tbe  city  ».  They  fared  worse  at  Tiberias  ;  under 
the  same  king,  tbe  Jews  fell  upon  their  feHow-citi- 
weoB,  the  Greeks,  and  oompletely  overthrew  them^ 
Chance  has  thus  far  furnished  us  with  testimonials 
of  the  history  of  the  Herodian  cities :  if  the  cata- 
logue be  not  very  copious,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 

Dbdor.  Sic.  L.  xtx.  e.  59.  and  93.    1  Mace.  x.  75.  xii. 
34.  ziii.  11.  xiy.  34.   S  Mice.  xii.  S.   Joaeph*  Anl.  L.  siii. 
C.  9.  n.  2.  xiv.  c.  10.  n.  22. 

"  Strabo.  L.  xvi.  p.  759.  also  Pliny,  Mela  and  SoliDiii. 
*  BeiL  Jud*  Lk  iii.  c  9.  Katmtftiav  /ttytor^r  n|c  lovtoiac 
woSiWt  ffu  r9  wXmw  if'  iXkiiPt^p  ipoutoviurnv*  Compare  L*  ii.  e»  IS« 
a.  7. 

^  Vka  Joaepfai*  c  IS.  wbm  Aa  tBhabitaMa  kBled  ircrmic  rows 
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I  am  referred  to  only  one  soaioe,  oiuiieljr*  Josephu^ 

who  only  makes  mention  of  tbc  Greeks  when  a  re- 
markable circmnstance  requires  him  to  do  so. 

Reepcetmg  other  cities  we  can  only  infer  from 
circumstftnces  or  from  the  testimoniee  of  Numismftte; 
Caesarea  on  the  Panius,  built  by  Philip,  had  tem- 
ples^ theatres^  a  stadium,  and  coins  stamped  in  the 
Grefilc  language,  under  Augustus,  Caius  Caesar,  &c. 
The  inscriptions  of  others  can  he  easily  sought  in 

Eckhel  and  Uasclie. 

Josephus  gives  us  a  larger  catalogue  of  cities 
upon  which  the  Jews  revenged  themselves  for  the 
cruel  wrrags  which  they  had  suflfered  from  the 
Greeks  in  Casarea It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  were  Greek  cities  which  were  made  to  expiate 
the  crimes  of  the  Greeks  in  Cssarea*  Among  them 
are  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned  as  Greek  cities ; 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Scythopolis,  Askalon,  Gaza ;  from 
which  wc  distinctly  see  what  sort  of  cities  is  meant. 
The  historian,  indeed,  does  not,  in  this  place,  call 
those  of  CsBsarea  Oredans,  as  he  did  elseiriiere,  but 
Syrians ;  and  the  cities  Syrian  cities.  But  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Josephus,  in  Lower  Sy- 
ria', carefully  distinguishes  the  Greeks  and  Syrians, 
— ^while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Upper  Syrian  he  uses 
*EXXirv  and  Svpoc  alternately,  and  as  synonymous; 
as  if  no  farther  diiicrence  existed  here  between 
Greek  and  Syrian  *. 

These  are  the  cities  which  he  names*  In  the 
norih«east,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Pella,  Gadara,  Hip- 
pos; farther  southward,  Scythopolis.  Westward, 

'  Bell.  Jiid.  Lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

'  Jos.  Antiq.  L.  xviii.  c.  9.  n.  8  and  9* 

*  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  13.  n.  7.  compare  c.  14.  n.  4.  vita  Jo- 
seph!, c.  ii.  Antiq.  L.  xvii.  c.  6,  n.  7.  Histoiro  VAcidemie  des 
IiiBcript.  ei  Belles  Lettm.  T.  ii.  p.  170,  71.  in  Svo. 
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Kedasa ;  by  tbe       Ptohmsds,  Gsha,  Camxe^ 
ktlou,  Anlhedon*  GfM ;  move  inlands  Seteate. 
If  we  ako  inqfiect  this  catalogue,  and  keep  caedn* 

sively  in  view  those  cities  which  history  particularly 
or  partially  points  out  distiuctiy  as  beloogiag  to  Uie 
Greeks:  Antiodi  and  its  environs  near  Paleatise^ 
Tjm  and  SideB,  with  thrir  doiBiiiioiia  bovdering 
upon  each  other,  and  often  at  variance  with  Galilee 
concerning  the  boundaries;  in  the  country  itself, 
Dora,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Tiberias,  Scythop0ii£f»  Cfl»* 
aarea,  formedy  StnUon's-tower :  AakaJon*  Gaia; — 
we  see  firom  thence  that  Palestine  had  received  into 
her  bosom  a  second  nation,  (not  reckoning  tUe  other 
swarms  of  people  of  various  extraction)^  and  divided 
herself  between  two  languages*  the  language  of  the 
oomttry  and  the  Greek. 

From  the  time  of  Pompey,  the  opposition  against 
the  incursion  of  the  Greeks  was  removed ;  the  bar- 
rieis  were  not  only  broken,  but  the  Greeks  were 
evra  the  bvored  party.  They  became  still  moie  so 
under  Herod  the  first,  who  did  not  conceal  ttom 
the  Jews  that  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Greeks 
and  did  not  stop  at  this  confession,,  but  by  GosUy 
prepaiatioiia  eren  maiiifested  that  it  waabia  fnupoBo 
to  hdleniae  the  Jews. 

lie  built  at  Civisarea  a  thciitrc  and  an  amphithe* 
atre  ^ ;  at  Jericho,  a  stadium,  amphitheatre  and  the- 
atre ^ ;  a  stadium,  and  an  amphitheatre  under  the 
walls  of  the  holy  dty«  and  at  last  a  theatre  even 
within  its  circumference     The  immense  e^ence  of 

"  *E\\T]t7t  -rXwy  ^  'lovoaunQ  outiiui  ixtiv  ofteXoyov^yci^  Jos* 
Ant.  5cix,  c.  7.  n. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  c.  9.  pa«  773.  compare  xvj,  c.  5. 

'  Bell.  Jud.  L.  i.  c.  SS.  n.  G.  S.  pa*  141.  42.  Aiitiq.  xvii.  c.  e- 
O,  J.  L.  xvii.  c.  6.  n.  3.  p.  844. 

BeU.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  9.  a.  a*   AuUq^  xv.  c.  8.  p.  706.  Omrpor  iif 
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this  speciea  of  edifices,  particularly  in  the  interior 
of  the  eoimtry,  aft  Jericho,  and  even  in  Jeiuaaltii^ 
shews  hovr  madk  he  was  resolved  to  acenstom  the 

Jews  to  the  Greek  drama  and  to  the  sanguiuar/ 
diversions  of  the  Roman  combats. 
.  What  the  sabseqnent  Roman  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  procurators  and  the  prston 
of  Syria,  under  whom  they  were  placed,  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  or  retarded  it, 
deserves  an  enquiry  which  may  be  proposed  in  the 
following  manner :  In  what  language  did  the  pratoni 
of  Syria  and  the  administrators  of  Judaea,  Vitdlius, 
Petrcmius,  Pilate^  speak  when  they  sat  as  judges, 
and  when  they  addressed  the  assemblies  of  the 
people? 

Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  gover- 
nors to  speak  only  in  their  own  language ;  even  in 
places  where  they  were  not  understood,  as  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  ancient 

custom  had  so  far  been  laid  aside  that,  according  ta 
tiie  declaraticm  of  a  cotemporary>  the  places  in  which 
the  seintte  assemUed  at  Bjome,  resounded,  even  to 
deafening,  with  Greek  debates  \  Where  they  for* 
mcrly  heard  the  Greek  ambassadors  only  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  and  answered  them 
in  the  same  manner  ^  a  Roman  emperor  now  made 
lengthened  speeches  to  them  in  the  (ireek  language  % 

•  * 

'lipomXv/ioic  ^nUftnny.  Compare  Bidilioni  de  Judsaonim  te 
wemA  oomM&tet.  Soe.  R.  Sdem.  Goetttng.  leeotior.  VoL  IL 
Gbv.  Antiq.  p.  10-^18. 

*  Valer.Hn  L- ii.    a.  n.  t.  5. 

^  AnL  OeU.  Noet.  Att.     m  e«  14. 

*  Suetomiii.  Claadisi.  c  4S.  He  obIji  onde  difimiot  with  am- 
btmdon  ofUmn  daiflaiii  Mkl  who  iwiM  In  the  Ftoviiiecf. 
TjMteheaddfeiMdinLadi^aiiddera«d*l4rtbai^^  I>to.GaM» 
)U  tz.  p,  676.  edit.  Wecbd.  1606^  Siwton.  Ckudiiii.  c  16. 
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Wben  tliey  pmidBd  as  judges  they  frequently 
gave  Roman  judgments  in  Greek  words.  When  Ti- 
berius made  an  exception  in  this  particular,  and 
refused  to  admit  the  testimouy  of  a  centorion  in  the 
Gteek  laognagt,  the  historian  obsmes;  that  the 
emperor  was  not  herein  consistent, — for,  in  the  same 
courts,  he  had  taken  many  depositions  in  this  lan- 
guage and  prononnced  many  decisions  in  it\  Verses 
oC  Homeir  wcve  often  intenpeieed  in  the  jn^fmenti 
of  Chndfos^  end  he  fifeqnently  met  with  annoy- 
ances through  the  forwardness  of  the  Greeks  K 
When  Nero  £rst  appeared  on  public  business,  he 
spoke  in  &¥or  of  the  affinrs  of  the  Bononians,  and 
for  those  of  the  Rhodians  and  tiieDienees,  before  the 
consul,  for  tiie  first  in  Latin,  for  the  others  in 
Greek 

Since  the  enmerors  in  Rome  itself  administered 
Jastiee  to  the  provineiab  in  the  Greek  language ; 
smce  the  aAdrs  of  die  Greeks,  which  tiheir  amhas- 

sadors  brought  fom  ard  ;  were  discussed  in  the  senate 
and  before  the  consuls  in  the  Greek  language — we 
nanst  iniei  that  such  was  the  manner  of  proceeding 
bjr  the  Aomans  in  Gieeoeand  Asia. 

We  are  not  deetitnte  of  examples  on  flds  poial« 
Cicero,  at  Syracuse,  spoke  in  the  Greek  senate  in 
the  Greek  language,  with  which  Venes  reproached 

^  Dio.  Cms.  L.  Ivu.  p.  eiS.Wechel  and  Rob.  Stepb.  p.  419« 
Soetoniiia  coaftnet  it  only  thus  &r :  Sermone  Gneco. . .  non  tamen 
iisqiieqiiaqee  vm  ml  Abstinuit  maxim  in  senatu.  Tiber,  c  71. 
Whervrnr  lie  nmdt  nse  id  the  Latin  language  be  took  great  p&mn  to 
speak  and  write  it  purely.  Bio.  L.  Ivii.  p.  SIS*  Wecb.  and  Rob* 
Stepb.  p.  4iO.  compare  Snetoiu  do  iUiMtn  graamnl.  e.  IS* 

*  SnetOD.  Claud,  c.  42. 

'  SnetOB.  Gknd*  €m  1  jf. 

'  8aeioii.^NeiOt  e.  7«  conpm  Seneca  mtravm.  U  tv^  f.  t9im 

SlJpOBt. 
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him'*;  he,  however,  was  not  very  likely  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  professional  capacity  which  he  was  not 
able  to  justiiy  by  precedents.  P.  Crassus*  who,  as 
proconsul,  was  commissioned  to  wage  war  with 
Aristonicus  in  Asia,  carried  it  so  far  that  he  an- 
swered and  issued  his  commands  to  each  of  the 
Greek  tribes  in  its  own  dialect,  accordingly  as  he  was 
addressed ;  to  the  loniaiis  in  Ionic,  to  the  CEolians 
in  CEolic Augustus,  as  conqueror  and  Autocrat, 
addressed  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the  Greek 
language  \  Through  Greek  eloquence  Mudus  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Antiocb  to  declare  for  Vespa^ 
sian'.  The  Greek  language  even  appears  to  have 
been  the  court-language  of  the  proconsuls  of  Asia 
and  Syria*". 

But,  once  more:  of  what  language  did  the  pro- 
curators of  Palestine,  Pilate,  Porcius  Festus,  make 
use  when  tliey  presided  as  judges  ?  or  the  prators  of 
Syria,  Petrcmius,  ViteUius,  when  they,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  addressed  the  people  t— That  the 
Romans  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  we  know  from  the  preceding  proofs ; 
but  that  they  made  use  of  an  interpreter  in  Pales- 
tine,  is  no  where  hinted  at»  either  in  Josephus  or  in 
the  sacred  books. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  the  superior  orders 
could  scarcely  do  without  this  language  on  account 
of  the  new  circumstances  of  society :  but  with  respect 
to  the  multitude,  it  was  decided  by  that,  which  was 
adventitious,  the  sphere  in  which  each  moved  and  his 

"  Clccro,  in  Verr.     iw.  o.  66. 
'  Valer.  Max.  L.  vii.  c.  7.  n.  6. 

Dio.  Cass.  L.  U.  p,  254.  Wech.  and  Rob.  Su pb.  p. 
'  Tac  t  Hilt.  L.H.C.  8. 
■  bcocca  Ep.  xu.  de  Ira,  I4.  ii*  c.  5^ 
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business.  "  Few  of  my  countrymen,"  says  Jofi^^ug 
mt  the  end  of  his  Aichaeologia,  ^would  ham  Veea 
able  to  compose  thia  book  in  the  Greek  famgoage, 
on  account  of  their  deficiency  in  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  it,  in  which  1  can  boast  myself  supe- 
rior to  othera ;  although  I  do  not  speak  it  wdl  my- 
self on  acoount  of  the  eatabUahed  manneTa  of  my 
country.  For  with  ua  the  knowle^^  of  forrign  Ian* 
guages  and  the  quickness  aud  elegance  of  pronun- 
ciation are  accounted  vuijgary  since  the  free  peof^ 
of  a  low  class  could  abo  acquire  them,  and  even  the 
domeatiea  if  they  were  indined.   We  only  permit 

erudite  acquisitions  to  those  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  laws  and  are  able  to  explain  the  sacred 
books." 

A  knowledge  of  the  more  andent  language  and  of 

the  religious  documents  was  consequently  an  object 
of  the  higher  sort  of  Jewish  education.  Even  lor 
the  existing  language  of  the  people,  for  the  Aramaic, 
there  were  no  places  of  tuition.  In  the  same  manner 
was  the  Greek  language  neglected ;  the  Jewa  under- 
stood  it,  but  not  grammatically,  and  learned  it  by 
conncA'ion  and  intercourse,  in  which  manner  it  was 
communicated  to  the  lower  orders,  who,  i£  instruction 
had  been  offered^  were  not  in  a  situation  to  recei?e 
it 

The  religious  aiitliorities  were  so  little  opposed 
to  the  di£[usion  of  the  Greek  language  that  they 
esteemed  and  honored  it  above  every  other  lanr 
goage  Works  written  in  it  were  reckoned  among 
the  books  of  Hebrew  learning,  and  even  in  legal 
cases  which  came  in  contact  with  religion  the  use  of 
it  was  admitted.  Thus  are  we  informed  by  the 
oldest,  and  the  most  to  be  relied  on,  of  the  Talmudic 
records,  viz.  the  Mishnah,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  no- 
tice all  the  later  dreams  of  the  Jews. 
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**  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  compose  books 
in  all  languages ;  it  shall  only  be  permitted  them  ia 
wriie  books  in  tlie  O&bbk."  This  is  «  dednation  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel^  which  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  statute  °. 

A  bill  of  divorce  might  be  written  in  Greek  or 
Hbwsw,  or,  if  it  wm  wishedi  in  both  IniguageSip 
and  might  also  be  signed  by  the  witnesses  in  Gewk 
or  Hebrew;  in  either  language,  and  with  either 
aobscription,  it  was  valid  \  Yet  had  the  Jews  many 
senij^  in  f^aid  to  this  business,  and  allowed  to  a 
non-Judaic  court  of  justice  no  Toiee  whatever  in  it, 

and  acknowledged  no  one  as  a  sufficient  witness  ia 
such  cases,  unless  it  were  one  o£  their  own  people  i*. 
So  indulgent  had  the  Jews  become  in  a  li^  pr6* 
teas  which  innoTated  on  the  religious  and  Mosaic 
casuistry. 

.  Tiie  first  prohibition  agiunst  the  Greek  occurs 

4 

•  Misho.  Tract.  Megill.  c.  1.  n.  8.  ^^*^*?D3  ]2  ]21 

According  to  the  explanation  of  R.  B.  Maimon  and  of  Obadiab 
Bartenora  the  njSl  or  observance  was  according  to  R.  Sime- 
on's decision,  compare  c.  1 1 .  n.  1 .  where  the  two  Rabbis  declare 
it  to  be  indilTLTcnt  whether  the  Megillah  ia  read  in  ChaMaic  or  in 
Greek.  Through  this  the  objection  of  a  learned  man  is  removed, 
who  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs,  for  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  (Matthew)  to  have  written  a  book  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Bertboldt,  Hist.  I&trod.  to  the  writing!  of  thd  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  part  iii.  $  S20.  p.  1176.  The  pusage  to  whidt 
he  referred  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Prooem.  n.  S,)  only  tpeakt  of  the  diffi- 
^ties  of  expressing  oneself  in  a  foreign  hmgaage  according  to  itv 
peculiarities,  for  Josepbus  wished  not  on!^  t9  write  Gieek  baC  W 
write  it  elegantly.    Ant.  L.  siv.  at  the  commemmeftt* 

°  Mish.  Fr.  Gitin.  c.  ix.  n.  8.  /IW  njn  UTO^  UTOtt^ 

Compare  herewith  the  preoriisg  Section  in  the  Mine  pengrftpbi 

'  GitiQ«  €•  !•  n*  j».  
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in  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  state  when  Titus 
threateaed  Jerusalem.  la  the  war  of  Vespaaiaa 
tbe  wiealii  of  the  bndegroott  and  the  hand-dnmB 
were  abolulied  by  puUic  older ;  but  is  tbe  war 
of  Titus  the  use  of  the  brides*  wreaths  was  also 
interdicted^  and  tbe  fathers  were  coraBMnded 
lienoeforwaKd  to  pr event  theix  acaia  fsma  hmadag 

From  tills  proliibition  we  might  explain,  if  it 
were  uecessaiy^  why  Josephus  being  sent  by 
Tiius  to  pennttde  ibe  besieged  to  less  despeivte 
UMMiaurei,  ipoke  to  tbem  in  tbeir  natiTe  bni- 

gUBge,  fy  rarpiy  yXtwenf  and  c€(>ot2^.  BelL  Jud.  L.  y. 
c.  9.  n.  2. ;  L.  vi.  c.  2.  n.  1.  But  even  if  this  prohi- 
bition had  not  been  issued,  there  existed  in  tbe  old 
aacestoiial  aoimd  a  token  of  like  eztKaetioii  and  ef 
like  interest  in  the  fhte  of  the  native  land,  and  on 
tliat  account  it  possessed  au  inducement  to  confi- 
dence. Thus  it  was  considered  by  Titus';  how 
eonld  we  then  ever  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  besieged  respecting  tbe  Greek  hn^ 
guage  > 

I  must  moreover  state  in  addition,  that  when  the 
revolters,  in  the  last  decisive  moments,  seemed  to 
have  become  a  little  more  hmnUe  thcry  requested  a 
conference  with  Titus.  He  had  never  befim  ap- 
peared in  negociations.  He  approached,  ordered 
the  Romans  to  cease  boatiUties,  bad  an  interpreter 
at  his  side,  (iw^  vv  riKfinpiov  rev  KparuVf  as  Josephns 
adds)  and  b^aa  the  confnenee  himsdf  Hem  he 
spoke  by  means  of  an  interpreter :  could  this  person 

'  Miah.  in  Sotab.  c  ix.  n.  14.  jmDP      ntJ!  D^tO^  010^92 

:  iTTf*  m  r!^^  Dl^^  idr*  n-bj 

*  ray^rx  gydowtii  vpoQ  6fiofvKov  htumv  avrov£«  Jttd.  L.  V. 

c.  9.  n.  2. 

'  BelL  Jud.  L.  fri.c.  6. 
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have  been  present  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the 
words  of  Titus  into  Hebrew  t   For  that  office  he 
woqU  yatfaer  have  dioeeii  Josephus;  but  he,  who 
never  forgets  himself  in  the  history,  was  not  the 
person :  had  it  been,  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 
Also  the  interpreter  waa  not  present  for  the  purpoie 
of  speaking  Hebrew,  warpit^  yXwfrtn^,  which  Joaephus 
would  not  have  omitted  to  mention.  For  what  pur- 
pose then,  one  may  ask,  was  the  interpreter  neces- 
sary ?  The  words  of  the  historian  explain  it  if  we 
be  willing  to  understand  them.   The  emperor  spoke 
ex  majestate  imperii,  tliat  is,  Latin,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  Romans  :  thus  much  the  words  signify: 
oaup  nv  WfAitpiov  rotf  k^tuv,  this  was  the  distinguish* 

ing  maik  of  the  sorereign,  which  has  hem  lEidsely 
interpreted  by  the  following  passage,  primus,  quod 

mc/ori.9  indicium,  dicere  ifwtituit.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  preserved  the  translation  of 
Rnffin*  who,  at  least,  is  nearer  to  the  mark ;  adkiU^ 
toque  inierpreie,  quo  argmnetUo  superior  oHembieh 
iur. 

The  interpreter  then  translated  his  words  into 
s  language  more  generally  nnderstood^  but,  as  we 
inferred  from  the  mamier  of  Josephns,  not  into  the 

Hebrew.  What  language  could  it  then  have  been  ? 
Besides,  it  is  mentioned,  in  corroboration,  as  praise- 
worthy in  Titus  that  he  made  use  of  the  Laiim  bm- 
guage  in  state  affairs ;  but,  in  his  scientific  amuse* 
ments,  of  the  Greek  \ 

We  now  return  to  onr  subject.  It  is  then  no 
longer  doubtful,  that  up  to  the  time  in  which  Mat* 
thew  wrote^  the  Greek  language  had  firmly  rooted 

*  Sliidas*  V.  T(rof«ry  fuv  Aartymv  lirtx^ipif  ykmrj  vpo^  roc  rmv 
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itsdf  in  Palestine.  But  what  relation  eiisted 
between  the  two  famguages,  is  not  yet,  from  the 
connexion  of  all  these  facts,  quite  obvious.  One 
scene  in  Paul's  life  promises  us  some  explanation 
on  this  head.  At  Jerusalem^  in  an  insurrection 
which  was  raised  against  him  in  the  temple>  he  was 
saved,  with  difficalty,  by  means  of  the  guards;  he 
demands  pevinission  to  address  tlie  assembled  peo- 
ple ;  he  ascends  the  steps  and  addresses  them  in 
the  Hebrew  language:  Acts  of  Apoat.  xxL  40. 
This  pleased  them^  and  we  see  in  it  the  predilection 
for  the  language  of  the  country.  But  this  approba- 
tion shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  might 
have  been  addressed  in  a  diiierent  language:  the  re* 
htion  of  the  historian  even  shows  that  the  assembled 
crowd  was  already  prepared  fur  an  address  in  another 
language.  "  When  he  had  beckoned  to  them,  with 
his  hand  and  a  profound  silence  had  ensned,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue:  Men  .and 
brethren,  hear  now  the  defence  which  I  make  to  you. 
When  they  now  heard  that  he  made  use  of  the  He- 
brew dialect,  the  silence  increased,  naWov  vapha-j^ov 
i9»x^^9  -^^^  Apost.  xxL  40. ;  xxii.  2."  It  is  evident 
from  the  relation^  that  they  expected  an  address  in 
anotlicr  hmgnagc,  and  that  they  Jieard,  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  a  defence  in  the  Hebrew.  But 
what  language  could  they  have  expected?.  The 
oomplaint  against  Paul,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  insurrection  was,  that  he  had  introduced  Greeks 
into  the  temple:  Act.  A  post.  xxi.  28.  His  accnsera 
were  Grecian  Jews  from  Ionia,  who  shortly  before 
had  seen  Trophimns  the  Ephesian  with  him :.  Act. 
Apost.  si.  2T — 30.  The  accusation  against  him, 
and  his  accusers,  lead  us  to  expect  only  a  Greek 
address.  The  case  is  so  much  the  stronger,  since  it 
roh,  n.  E 
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does  not  concern  individuals,  but  the  people,  who 
are  his  auditors,  and  the  city  which  is  in  commo- 
tion. To  judge  by  this  scene,  the  people  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  lani^uage  of  the  country ;  but  in 
the  mass  there  might  have  been  many  thousands  of 
exceptions;  the  mass  also  understood  Greek  more 
from  circumstances  than  from  an  inclination  to  fo- 
reign languages  and  manners.  But  it  was  on  a 
festival  ;  a  great  number  of  f\)reigners  were  present, 
according  to  custom,  but  yet  the  greater  part  were 
natives  who  had  heard  the  Greek,  and  on  that  ac- 
count delighted  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

It  may  now  ap])ear  less  strange  that  even  in  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  Judaism,  peculiar  reli- 
gious places  of  assembly  were  found,  in  which 
Greeks  as  belonging  to  the  same  country  assem* 
bled  and  formed  respectable  congregations,  such  as 
the  Alexandrians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Asiatics,  &c. 
Act.  Apost.  vi.  9.  ix.  20, 

The  Christian  school  of  this  city  also  consisted 
partly  of  members  who  spoke  Greek,  or  Hellenists, 
who  were  mnncrous  enough  to  support  themselves 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Jews.    Act.  Apost.  vi.  1. 

We  are  here  drawn  into  a  controversy  which  for 
the  sake  of  omitting  nothing,  we  cannot  avoid.  It 
was  wished  to  exclude  these  Jews  who  si)oke  Greek, 
and  the  Judaic  Christians  i'rom  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  them  wc  have  been  referred 
to  an  explanation  which  had  already  been  for  a  long 

time  abandoned  and  which  is  to  the  folk)\s  ing  pur- 
port: "  Hellenists  are  nothing  but  Proselytes,  who 
were  always  hoiden  in  less  esteem  by  the  Jews  who 
belonged  to  the  twelve  tribes  or  by  the  Hebrews  in 

the  more  confined  sense  of  the  word,  and  who,  in  re- 
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fercuce  to  their  Heathen  extraction,  were  called 
Hellenists 

At  all  events  however  they  spoke  Gveek^  and  it  is 
more  probable  they  did  so  from  the  circmnstanoe  at 
having  been  of  Heathen  extraction,  or,  but  lately. 
Heathens  themselves.  And  who  could  expect  any 
thing  else  from  natives  of  Cilida,  and  particularly  of 
Cyrene,  Alexandria  and  lonial  Act  Apost  vL  9.  U 
we  would  prove,  from  the  example  of  PhOo^that  the 
AJexandrians  did  also  understand  something  of  He- 
brew, this  could  iiave  been  but  very  little,  and  besidas 
this  there  were  rery  few  as  kanied  as  be  was. 

Let  OS  analyse  these  notions  a  Kite.  What 
is  a  Jew  ?  What  is  a  Hebrew  ?  What  is  a  Hel- 
leu  ?  and  what  is  a  Hellenist  ?  —  The  name  of 
Jew  (we  speak  of  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apoafles)  is  the  common  expression  ibr  all  who, 
according  to  their  extraction,  came  from  the  an* 
cfent  kingdom  of  Judah,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
eaxth  they  might  be  living,  (fwru  'lovBatm,Ga\.  ii.  15, 

mvnc  K«ra  n|v  oyrowfifniv,  Act.  ApOSt;  XZiv*  5.)  and 

the  religion  of  this  vace  of  men,  ytvoc,  is  called  Ju- 
daism, 'lovcuiafxoi;,  Galat.  i.  14.  Therefore  the  Jews 
stand  in  contradistinction  to  the  Heathens, 
Rom.  iii.  29.  ix.  24.  &c.  or,  also  in  contradistinction 
to  the  chief  people  of  the  Heathens,  via.  the  Greeks^ 
fXXTrv<t>i',  Acts  xviii.  4.  Rom.  ii.  9.  x.  12.  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
and  to  be  addicted  to  Judaism,  is,  lov^ailuv ;  but  a 
Pagan  mode  of  life  is  k^vucuH:  ^yv,  Gral.  ii.  14.  and 
nerer  (XAi|vi&iir. — ^He  who  had  departed  from  Hea*' 
thenism  and  who  had  not  yet  been  so  long  in  it  (Ja» 
daism)  as  to  be  considered  by  the  nation  as  a  fellow* 

•  On  tlio  language  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  in  ihe  time  of  Christ 
and  die  Ajjustles,  according  to  de  Rossi  by  Dr.  Pfaankuche.  In 
Eichhorn's  General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  riti.  part  f  • 
p.  472. 

E  2 
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citizen,  was  a  Proselyte  or  a  son  of  a  Proselyte, 
Acts  vi.  5,  xiii.  43.  And  in  Acts  ii.  10.  'lou^ciioc  and 
TTpotrv^vTot,  occur^  for  the  whole  of  the  professors  of 
Judaism. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  are 
opposed  to  eacii  otiicr,  so  also  are  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Hellenists,  Acts  vi.  1.  Wherein  can  that  consist^ 
by  which  the  Hebrew  distingnishes  himself,  and  by 
whicli  he  distir.Liuishcs  a  subdivision  of"  the  general 
name  oT  Jew  ?  Certainly  not  in  religion — in  that 
he  is  a  Jew  ;  not  in  extraction,  ^wixa,  in  that  also, 
he  is  a  Jew.  In  what  else  then  can  it  consist  but  in 
the  language  ?  When  we  speak  of  customs,  opinions, 
and  religious  worship,  'hnraivor  only  is  used:  but 
when  we  treat  ot"  the  national  language,  writings 
and  literature,  then  t^paifco^  is  used  ;  v/e  say,  ij^paiKn 

SiaXflCTOC,  Acts  XXii.  2,    XXvi.  14.     Ij^imiKn  yfrnnnnTa, 

Luke  xxiii.  38.  and  we  speak  and  waie  jp^miari, 
John  xix.  17.  20  \  iiut  we  never  say  '\ovcmKi}  ita- 
XfKTiK:,  'lovSaiKa  yfiUfifutTa,  S:c,  It  would  tlicrclbre  ap- 
pear pretty  evident^  in  what  the  Hebrew  distinguish- 
ed himself  from  his  whole  nation. 

If"  then  the  peculiarity,  by  whirli  tlie  IIcl)iew  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  consists  in  the  language,  we  may 
likewise  guess,  wherein  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hel- 
lenist, who  is  opposed  lo  him,  consists;  that  in 
like  nianiur  must  l.)e  rd'crred  to  the  language. 
Hence,  i;lofiia<i/  and  IXXnn^uv  were  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  word  tfi^u^tv  means,  in  Joscphus,  to 
state  any  thing  in  the  Hebrew  language,  to  tow  Km- 

aapoij  ^niyyiiXi  ij^nntt'tn'.    Ijl'11.  Jud.   L.  \  1.   C.  o.  n.  1. 

What  then  could  IW^vtun'  be  'i'hat  which  it  has 
ever  been, — to  speak  Greek;  as,  lor  instance,  Thu- 

^  In  Jo-i  jiltu  .  (It  3i  :ici        i-.   t!ic  inn'.Iai  iulinoiii^hc-?  Jar  SOUSt 
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cydides   says,    il.  48.    (\Xr}via^iiaav   niv   vvp  yXtjjaaav, 

"they  adopted  tiie  Greek  language,  which  they  now 
apeak  and  Xenophon,  Anab,  viu  c.  3,  n.  12,  fAAnvt- 
lu¥  yap  n^araro:  Of  as  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  16. 

says  of  the  Uiunion,  whom  the  native  of  Palcstiiicj 

drives  out,  aTroKOwtrai  '•:\\j}viC<ov  i}  pap|3a^jicltjv,  hc  an- 

swers  in  both  languages  of  Palestine,  in  the  lan- 
guage oC  the  country,  ^p^aptCvw  and  in  the  Greek. 
iXXi)v(21a)v.  Accordingly,  a  HeOenist  was  well  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  to  mean  '  a  Jew  by  extrac- 
tion who  speaks  Greek  and  even  if  John  Chrys- 
oatom,  as  it  seems  to  me,  inferred  this  signification 
horn  the  formation  of  the  word  only,  still  he  was 
too  <rood  a  Grecian,  for  us  on  this  account  to  dis- 
pute his  assertion  If  we  consult  one  of  the  older 
Greek  grammarians,  we  shall  obtain  from  him  the 
information,  that  from  'EXknv  comes  eXXnvi2^«i»»  thence 
IXXrivttm,  as  from  ^tvpiZu,  A^ptm,  AloXt'CtOj  AtoXi«rrc« 
The  question  respecting  language  and  dialect  is 
here  decided ^  Thus  lieUenists  are  distinguished  by 
the  language*  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  op* 
posed  to  Jews  speaking  Hebrew  or  Arapudc : — ^they 
are  men  who  speak  Greek. 

Still,  (and  here  I  principally  complain  of  Bertholt) 
a  great  importance  is  always  placed,  as  it  should  he^ 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  being  introduced  as 
speaking  Hebrew,  Mark  v.  41.  raXi^a  tcovfu,  vii.  34. 
f^^^a.  and  Matthew  xxvii.  16.  Mark  xv.  34.  It 
might  be  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  words  iu  these 

'  SehoL  in  Act.  Apott.     i.  edit.  N.  T*  Frid.  Matthaei,  kWrivi" 

*  J.  Clirys.  commentar.  in  Act.  vi.  1*  9.  tKhi¥iorm¥  hoS/au  miXetr 
ro»c  cXXifi'iirrt  f^iyyofUvoifCt  ovrot  yap  iXXifi'c^rat  iuKeyOFro  ifl^awt 

*  Apottoniiu  Alexandrin.  in  Imiii^n.  Bekkeri  anecdotia  GiBciah 
VoL  ii.  p.  57%, 
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passages  are  quoted  by  the  Evangelists  as  remade- 

able  occurrences,  which  would  not  liave  been  the  case, 
if  Jesus  had  generally  spoken  Hebrew ;  and  what 
could  well  be  urged  against  this  answer  1  Yet  we 
will  not  dismiss  the  matter  so  abruptly.  Our  Lord 
might  have  spoken  to  the  Jewish  multitude  in  He- 
brew, because  they  were  predisposed  to  listen  to  it. 
But  how  did  he  speak  to  a  mixed  assembly,  collected 
from  different  parts  and  different  cities  ?  How  did  he 
speak  to  Proselytes  and  Heathens :  how  at  Gadaris  ? 
Matt.  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  1.  Luke  viii.  26.  How  ia 
the  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Mark  vii.  24.  where 
the  Syrophcenician  Greek  woman,  ywn  *EXXiimc  Svfio* 
^iviKiatFa,  entered  into  conversation  with  him  ? 
How  at  Decapolis,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  con- 
sisted of  Greek  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  Hippos, 
Pdla? 

Finally,  even  if  Jesus  more  frequently  spoke  Hebrew, 
in  what  manner  does  that  aifect  Matthew,  who  had 
not  to  speak  to  detached  parties,  which  went  to  and 
fro, — sometimes  to  Hebrews  and  sometimes  to  Hel* 
lenists, — and  who  could  not  accordingly  change  his 
language  ;  who  must  have  couceived  to  himself  a 
fixed  class  of  men,  and  chosen  his  language  according 
to  them,  in  which,  the  present  and  a  future  genera^* 
tion,  to  which  perhaps  the  Hebrew  might  become 
less  fEuniliar,  were  included. 

Let  us  now  collect  the  observations  which  we  have 
made  into  one  point  of  view. 

L  Asia  w  as,  through  the  government  ot  the  Ma- 
cedonians, filled,  far  and  wide,  with  Greek  cities. 
In  Upper  Asia  a  greater  number  were  erected  by 

the  dynasty  of  tlic  Ptolemies,  and  principally  of  the 
beieucidas.   More  ancient  cities,  such  as  Tyjce  and 
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Sidon,  clianged  their  language  in  consequence  of 
ibis  influence. 

II.  Palestine  lost  to  the  Greeks  many  of  its  own 

cities.  The  l  lerods,  instead  of  restoring  this  loss, 
built  new  cities.  Some  of  these  Greek  cities  were 
apoii  the  borders  of  the  country  and  some  of  them 
in  the  interior. 

III.  Herod  the  Great  made  au  enormous  expeu* 
diture  to  convert  his  Jews  into  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Roman  government  rather  promoted 
thau  opposed  this  progress  to  Hellenism. 

V.  The  religious  rolers  also  of  the  Jews  threw 
ao  few  obstacles  in  its  way,  that  in  the  latter  times 

oi"  the  state  they  shewed  respect  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage :  they  acknowledged  it  as  the  language  of 
tlieir  literary  works,  and  as  admissible  in  legal  trans- 
actions. 

VL  Being  thus  favoured  ou  all  sides,  this  lan- 
guage was  spread  by  means  of  traiiic  aud  intercourse 
through  all  classes,  so  that  the  people,  (though 
with  many  exceptions)  considered  generatty,  under* 

stood  it,  although  they  adhered  more  to  their  own 
language. 

VIL    In  the  holy  city  itself  whole  congregations 

of  Jews,  who  spoke  Greek,  were  established  1  roin 
these,  and  from  Greek  proselytes,  the  Christian 
school  at  Jerusalem  was  partly  derived. 

I.  Let  us  imagine  Mattlicw  placed  iu  these  cir- 
cumfitances ;  if  he  wrojte  Greek,  the  mass  of  tho 
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pco])lc  inidcrstood  him  :  ])ut  for  that  part  of  the 
people,  who  perhaps  only  i;j)oke  the  language  of  the 
country,  he  was  compensated  by  those  cities  which 
the  Greeks  had  taken  from  the  Jews,  or  l)v  those 
whicli,  tlirouiih  tlie  lavor  of  tiu^  llorocls,  they  pos- 
sessed as  occupants  and  co-iniiabitauts,  on  the  bor- 
ders, or  in  the  interior  of  the  country :  also  by  the 
Hellenistic  communities  in  the  holy  city,  and  by  the 
Hellenists  in  llie  ('iiristian  scliool,  to  whom  he  could 
not  make  liiinself  iindcrstoocl  in  any  other  way.  If 
he  wrote  Hebrew,  he  renounced  the  great,  and  per- 
haps the  nobler  part  of  the  readers,  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned. 

II.  At  the  same  hine  if  he  had  tlie  adjacent  envi- 
rons in  his  view  ;  if  he  looked  on  Antioch,  the  capital 
of  Syria,  where  the  1)elievers  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians, Acts  xi.  2(3. — or  on  the  nei^iibonring  Syrian 
chnrelies,  Acts  xv.  -J'i — 11  if  he  thoui;lit  on  Tyre 
where  a  Chrl  .l-an  sciiool  already  llourisiied.  Acts  xxi. 
3,  4. ; — on  Sidon,  Acts  xxvii.  :  and  on  other  cities 
along  the  Pha?nician  coast  (for  they  all  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  view,  \viilcli  he  may  have  taken 
in  tlie  composition  of  his  work,  (Section  2) ;  all 
of  which  had  an  evident  acquaintance  with  Pales- 
tine and  its  inhi^bitants  0  he  could  no  lontjor  be 
undecided,  to  wiii(  ]j  I.inLji:;ii'e  lie  sliould  uive  the 
piei'erence :  lie  could  ciiuoie  none  but  the  Greek, 

III.  if  his  whole  thoughts  were  li\cd  on  those 
latter  times  of  the  people,  in  w-hich  he  wrote  his 
book,  believing  the  predictions  of  his  I.tud.  ^\]lich 
caused  him  to  expect  an  iij;proachin-  d'  solution  of 
the  Jewish  state,  of  the  prelude  to  which  he  was  him- 
self already  an  eye-witness ; — and  if  he  even  then 
wished  to  piudiiee  an  effect,  when  it  should  be  com- 
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pleted :  if  he  wished  to  be  still  understood^  when  the 
lemnant  of  the  Jews,  without  a  temple  and  withoat 
pnUie  worship,  wandering  about  and  destitute  of 
homes  in  their  own  native  land,  should  have  yielded 
up  their  possessions  to  olliers:  if  he  were  not  de- 
sirous of  writing  luereiy  ibr  a  few  years  or  a  few 
months,  then  he  would  no  longer  have  written  in  the 
language  of  this  people,  wlio  in  a  short  time  wonld 
cease  to  exist  as  a  people. 

SECTION  XI. 

If  this  then  was  the  state  of  the  vernacular  language 
in  Palestine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that,  besides  the 
Naaormns^  or  the  small  number  of  the  natives,  who 
most  passkmatdy  adhered  to  the  customs  and  the 
language  of  their  native  laiid,  maiiy  others  of  their 
countrymen,  who,  being  dispersed  in  difi'erent  parts 
of  Palestine,  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
read  and  understood  an  original  Hebrew  writing 
of  Matthew,  if  such  a  one  existed,  and  that  they 
would  hardly  have  exchanged  that  original  for  a 
Greek  translation.  The  text  must,  therefore,  by 
means  of  multipJied  copies,  have  been  dispersed  in 
diArent  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  copies  of  it 
could  never  have  been  so  entirely  destroyed,  that 
nothing  else  remained  of  it  but  a  fictitious  vestige 
among  the  Nazonaan  sect,  or  in  the  school  of  the 
Ebionites. 

But  likewise  in  Syria,  viz.  in  tlic  noi  Ih-east  of  it, 
where  the  Syriac  dialect  iiad  ohstiiiately  maintained 
itself,  and  where  even  in  the  second  century  Syriac 
literature  and  poetry  was  cultivated,  such  a  book 
written  in  the  Galilieaa  dialect  could  not  fiiil  of  being 
welcome  both  ibr  private  use  and  for  that  of  the 
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church.  Its  appearance  in  Hebrew  characters  would 
be  no  objectioa;  for  even  these,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Palmyrene  inscriptioiiB,  were  of  commoa 
occurrence  in  a  great  part  of  Syria ;  and  even  where 
they  were  not  so,  every  objection  was  removed  by 
the  alt^ation  of  the  characters  \  The  Christians 
could  not  even  perceive  the  want  of  it»  as  the  onl j 
book  of  assistance,  until  they  had  obtained  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  New  Testament :  and  even  when 
this  translation  was  prepared,  so  little  did  they  know 
and  possess  such  an  original  book»  that  they,  instead 
of  preserving  it  as  venerable  original  document,  or 
of  more  perfectly  adapting  it,  with  some  alterations, 
to  their  dialect,  re-translated  our  Grkek  text,  that  ia 
to  say,  if  tku  woM  indeed  a  translation. 

Origen  also  obtained  no  trace  of  it ;  he  could  no 
where  lind  any  thing  but  the  book  Ka^  f^patovc,  the 
value  of  which,  he  left  to  each  individual's  judg- 
ment, yet  the  discovery  of  Matthew  in  his  original 
language  was  of  no  less  consequence  to  him,  as  his 
perseverance  in  investigations  of  this  nature  was 
indeiatigable.  In  the  same  manner  as  he  laboured 
upon  the  Old  Testament  for  the  sake  of  restoring 
the  Septuagint,  by  reference  to  the  original  text  and 
the  other  existing  critical  aids,  so  also  was  he  occu- 
pied with  a  recension  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
many  fimlts,  which  had  crept  into  Matthew,  of  which 
he  expressly  complains,  were  to  be  remedied  in  no 
more  effectual  way,  than  by  consulting  the  orii^inal 
text  as  he  had  done  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ue 
made,  during  twenty-eight  years,  various  journeys 
for  critical  purposes,  he  drew  many  unused  and  for- 
gotten MSS.  out  of  their  obscurity,  in  which  they 
would  perhaps  have  decayed,  for  the  sake  of  leaving 

*  u  tf.— ikeMiteitiite  of  Um  Syrisc^dimelen. 
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no  meaas  unessayed  to  amend  the  Biblical  text.  His 
joarneys  were  directed  through  Paleetine  and  Syria, 
and  at  Tyre,  he  laboriously  formed  his  critical  appa- 
ratus. In  spite  of  these  troublesome  and  volun- 
taiy  investigations^  which  this  scientitic  man  made, 
he  no  where  discovered  any  trace  of  such  an  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 

Pamphilus,  a  Phoemciau  fiom  Baiut,  famed  as  a 
martyr,  as  the  teacher  of  Eusebius,  and  od  account 
of  his  Biblical  leaniing,  as  a  scholar,  established,  finr 
the  church  at  Caesarea,  a  library,  cdebrated  among 
the  ancients,  to  furnish  books  for  which  he  most 
carefnllv^  explored  every  direction.  The  treasure 
there  provided  in  Biblical  literature  attracted  Je» 
rome  also,  who  made  use  of  it  to  advantage.  Bot 
for  this  collection,  Pamphilus  had  obtained  no  He- 
brew copy  of  Matthew :  it  was  only  the  Nazoraean 
book,  that  he  could  procure,  which  Jerome,  who 
translated  it,  here  examined  ^  So  fruitless  were  the 
endeayours  of  the  ancients  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
pretended  original  text  of  the  Evangelist,  that  ltd 
eAistence  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  report,  and  it 
no  where  appears  to  have  existed* 


SECTION  m 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  is  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
moat  different  and  the  most  distant  religious  sects, 
from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  was  attributed  to 

•  Hieronyra.  de  Script.  Ecdcs.  v.  Pamphil.  and  v.  Matth.  also 
L.  iii.  adv.  Pelag.  In  Evangelio  juxta  llebra^os  ....  quo  \ituntur 
usque  bodie  NazAreni  •  •  •  quod  in  Csesareentu  Bibiiathedi  babetnr, 

iEC. 
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hiin^  as  its  author,  as  the  general  introduction  has 
diown^  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  For,  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament, 
are  so  treated  in  their  Greek  dress,  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  arrangements  or  moditications,  which 
there  occur^  to  the  composer  and  not  to  a  translator. 
For  instance,  they  generally  express  the  peculiarity  of 
his  views ;  and  refer  to  the  practical  parts  oi'  the 
history^  which  he  in  the  course  of  it  was  desirous  of 
exhibiting  also  to  others. 

Upon  the  whole»  in  these  citations^  the  Alexan- 
drian translation  has  been  adopted  and  verbally 
followed.  But  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament^  also,  which  he  readily  consulted,  was  at 
the  command  of  the  author  of  the  Greek  text  of 
Matthew. 

Where  there  was  no  particular  necessity,  but 
merely  delicacy,  in  here  and  there  adopting  an  expres. 
sion  more  suitable  to  the  subject,  he  deviated  from 

the  Seventy,  and  i^ave  his  pasisagcs  a  peculiar  and  a 
happy  turn,  conlurmable  to  the  purport  of  his 
hook.  For  instance,  Isaiah  xlii.  1.  Nothing  pre* 
vented  him  from  making  use  of  the  passage  as  it  was 
in  the  lxx.  ;  but  tlie  words,  ovh  aKova^ctrai  <i)wvri 
owTow  tHut,  which  I'pip  pna  V^^'V^  strictly  meant,  were 
not  sufficiently  decisive  and  suitable  to  that  on 
which  the  Greek  expression  depended,  to  designate 
the  character  of  the  modest  and  wise  vian^  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Jesus.  He  therefore  rendered  it  mure  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea  of  the  Im  angelist  by  a  peculiar 
choice  of  expression.  He  shaU  not  contend,  and 
shall  raise  no  cry^  nor  sJuill  He  cause  his  voice  to  he 
heard  in  the  streets^*  ovk  (piau,  ovBt  Kf^avyna^t,  ovSt  uKooati 
rcc     Taic  irXar<caic  rqv  ^vifv  aiirov*— lu  this  the  quiet, 

nnassuming  character,  and  modesty  of  the  great 
teacher  were  now  visibly  pourtrayed.  Matt  xii.  19. 
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In  Psalm  Ixxviii.  2.  (p^^y^ofiai  wpofiXri^aTa  dv  ap^fK 

was  perfectly  adapted  to  him;  but  for  doctrioal 
disoouTseSy  which  were  explanatory  of  the  kiogdom 
of  the  Messiah  and  its  establishment,  which  Matthew 

chiefly  laboured  to  substantiate  by  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  were  not  suffi- 
ciently cogent. 

The  scheme  of  happiness  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Messiah  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  a  vast  mystery 
of  the  Deity  irom  all  eternity,  Trp<jtjvwoi.uva  dwo 
iwo/SoXifc  Koofiov,  1  Pet.  i.  20.  Kphes.  i.  4«  Heb. 
iz.  26.  'Aw*  «^%wQ  was  too  tame  for  this,  and  the 
word  contained  in  it  a  more  lively  idea ;  conse- 
queutly,  he  imparted  to  tlie  passage,  by  a  better 
choice  of  expression,  greater  efficacy  and  force: 

cpof^o^   laicpvfifuva  iwo    icara/3oAi|C  Jcooyiou.  Matth* 

xiii.  35. 

The  translation  in  Isaiah  liii.  4.  of  the  words  'hn 
and  2^20  by  a^'^iv^tn  and  vo^ror,  (Mattb.  viii.  17.)  is 
certainly  so  carefully  weighed  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
author,  that  the  Hebrew  expression  was  far  ex- 
ceeded. In  regird  to  the  purpose  of  the  Eyange- 
Jist 

The  words  of  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  are  doubtless 
taken  from  Zachariah,  bot  they  are  a  quotation  £rom 
memory  of  which  Jeremiah  is  cited  as  the  source. 

It  is  as  fully  as  unlikely  that  Matthew,  for  the  sake 
oi  ])roving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  for  which  a 
atrong  dogmatical  proof  was  required,  should  have 

*  A  celebrated  scholar  expresses  himself  thus  respecting  tbitt 
pa:^5age  of  the  Evani^elist.  If  he  translated  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  he  carefully  chose  a or-rt and  ro(Tovr  for  and  IKDO 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  passage  qnite  suitable  to  the  cures  of 
Christ.  And  even  the  use  of  these  words  ri  iulLrs  a  peculiar  trajis- 
lalion  ol  NI:itthew  n\  tliis  place  prob:d)le.  K;clihon»,  m  the  general 
Libriuy  ui  ilie  i>ib.  Literature,  ii.  vol.  part  ij.  p.  973. 
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referred  to  Apocrypha^  against  which  an  exception 
might  be  taken,  and  whicli  could  not  have  tended  to 
give  that  uQfiuftpicious  appearance  to  bis  undertake 
ing,  which  was  requisite  £»r  ooiiTictiim — as  it  is  irre- 
gular and  contrary  to  all  inrestigations  of  the  Canon, 
to  presume,  that  since  the  days  of  Matthew  a  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  lost. 

The  passages  and  even  the  expressions  are  found  in 
Zachariah,  though  the  Evangelist  (which  is  the  cha* 
racteristic  of  a  citation  from  memory)  does  not  ar- 
range the  words  in  precisely  the  same  order.  Zactt* 
xi.  IS,  14.  01e6v  nnpMI  KM  ika^w  rm  rpuuanfra 

upyvpHtm 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  same  benteiice 
and  the  sum:  then  also  the  words,  rr^v  rcfitrv  rov  r£T(fiiyi£* 
9mff  OP  snfnm^f,  OTT^QIO  VTTp        IpVI-  DiTl!39ID  is  trans* 

lated  awo     viwv  *Itfpai»X,  since  hmrw*  fa  for  which  he 

read  ]a,  follows.   Even  tlie  Potter  is  found  in  the  ori- 

ginaly  Kai  kZ^nav  tit:  rov  a-^pov  TGu  X£p«ifuci>c,  ^  V1D^!7S^ 

namr  TIM  in  the  general  use  of  the  language  is  a 
Potter,  as  the  literal  Aquilas  has  expressed  it  by 

-nXaornq.  Lastly,  the  lield  also  is  mentioned,  for  ^"l!^ 
has,  in  the  language  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  Chaldseo- 
Hebraic,  this  signification.  Mow  we  have  all  the 
ideas,  which  individuaKae  the  passage,  and  even  the 
particular  clauses  also,  and  all  the  words,  as  they 
are  contained  in  Matthew.  The  Greek  version  of 
thenij  which  is  quite  conformable  to  the  objeet  and 
views  of  the  Evangelist,  would,  as  any  person  ae* 
quainted  witli  tlie  subject  will  confess,  hardly  have 
been  so  well  executed  by  any  but  himself. 

This  peculiar  manner  of  treating  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  rather  displays  the  spirit  of  the  au- 
thor, who  works  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and 
brings  every  thing  to  bear  upon  a  preconceived  plan, 
than  a  translator  from  whom  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
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expected  that  he  should  enter  so  tar  into  the  okimate 
views  of  the  author,  and  aet  so  comfotmahiy  to 
Aem,  as  the  author  himself  only  ooaU  hare  done 

with  the  greatest  reflection. 

Yet  well  acquainted  as  the  aathor  of  the  Gredi 
text  was  with  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  there  are^ 
neyertheless,  examples,  which  plainly  show,  thai  ho 
had  no  Hebrew  copy  lying  before  him.  One  of 
these  passages  is  from  Isaiah  xxix.  13.,  in  INIatthew 
XV.  9.  The  SeFenty  haFe  indeed  perceived  its  ciiief 
point,  hot  they  hare  by  no  means  equalled  the  ex- 
pression of  the  <niginal  text.  For  the  expression 
ftarnv,  we  find  nothing  at  all  in  the  Hebrew  :  the  lxx 
seem  to  have  read  dyi  for  VTjii>  and  for  MaaKomq  no 
word  existsin  Isaiah,  "^nnk  DJurr  has  been  translated 
by  <n0orrai  as  if  it  had  been  written  VIM  un*; — 
rroSD  is  considered  as  a  noun  in  the  plural,  like  nmho 
Nevertheless,  this  translation  is  given 
literaliy.  We  can  perceive  in  it  no  translator,  who 
had  an  Hebrew  text  befiore  him,  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  happily  expressed,  but  rather  the 
man  who  goes  to  "work  as  an  author,  arbitrarily  and 
oonfklently^  with  his  own  knowledge. 

FinaQy,  the  passige  in  Matthew  xix.  4,  6.,  which  ii 
quoted  according  to  the  Serenty,  from  Moses,  Gen« 
11,  24.,  pre  supposes  the  Greek  text  to  have  been 
originally  the  author's  basis.  The  words  ot  Swo  tt'c 
•vpca  iiiav,  have  a  reading  which  is  only  in  the  Greeks 
Dundy,  the  f»  Smi*  for  althou|^  VSPW,  w  ^  be  also 
found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  it  yet  is  as^^ 
suredly  not  the  source,  as  an  orthodox  Jew  never 
thinks  of  using  this  Pentateuch. 

Now  on  this  oi  ^  rests  the  main  sUMi^  of  the 
argument:  wu  m  uwi  dXO*  aXX«  pa.  For 
this  argument,  which  tlie  Kvaugelist  here  puts  into 
the  moudi  of  Jesus,  there  was  in  the  Hebrew  uo- 
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thing  equivalent :  according  to  that,  the  argumen- 
tatiou  irw,  fiML  ffap4  should  have  run  and  been  put 

thuSy  JCOi  cffovrac  <ic  irapira  fuav,  axrre  tiaiv  'EN  Kara  aapKa, 

If  then  this  conclusion^  as  it  is  given  by  MatUiew^ 

could  not  arise  from  the  Hebrew,  but  only  ftom  the 
Greek  premises,  this  also  decides  in  favor  of  the 
original  use  of  the  latter  language  in  this  Gospel. 

We  shall  now,  for  a  short  space,  lose  sight  of  this 
Evangelist,  but  only  with  a  view  of  preparing  for 
more  extended  investigations  respecting  hiui. 


SECTION  XIU. 
MARK. 

.  Johannes  Marcus,  whom  the  ancients  asserted  to 
have  been  a  scholar  and  companion  of  Peter,  was, 
as  it  appears,  born  in  Jerusalem ;  at  least  his  mo- 
ther lived  there,  and  in  her  house  the  believers  held 
assemblies.  Acts  xii«  12:  it  was  also  thither  that 
Peter  (irst  went  when  the  angel  conducted  him  from 
the  prison,  for  he  expected  there  to  be  received  with 
the  greatest  joy.  He  was  not  deceived,  and  was 
received  with  every  token  of  extraordinary  joy. 

Johannes  Marcus  and  Marcus  whom  Peter  mentions 
under  so  aflfectionate  an  appellation,  1  Pet.  v.  13,  can 
therefore  hardly  be  separated,  although  the  name  of 
John  is  not  prefixed  to  the  latter*.  It  should  not  have 
e8<»ped  the  leaimed,  who  on  this  ground  have  distin- 
guished two  persons,  that  the  cognomen  \v  as  the  usual 
and  the  characteristic  name,  and  that  John  o  fV«^X,,3ti« 
Ma^Koa,  Actsxu,  25,  and  Ai/3^aioco  iwucXi^  eodaaioc, 

•  Gfotius  Praef.  in  Marc.  Cave.  Hist,  litt  voJ.  i. 
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*I«»<rifc  i  MWUtaXovpmvoc  '6opva/3ac>  WCTC,  in  COflmOIT 
life,  simply  called  ?^Iark,  Thaddaeus,  Barnabas. 

The  i'oliowmg  series  of  events,  which  happened 
to  Ibis  Joim  who  was  called  Mark,  will  stiU  further 
4iow  that  he  and  Mark  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  Peter  being  taken  into  custody,  they 
took  this  John  Mark  with  them  to  Antioch.  When 
these  two  Hien  were  afierwaids  called  by  the  Spirit 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Jesns  in  other  lands^  they 
chose  this  Joiiu  Mark  as  a  servant  and  companion^ 
Acts  Jiiii.  5, 

He  went  with  them  to  Cjspras,  bnt  as  they  tra-' 
▼elled  on  from  Paphos  to  Perga,  Maik  fbrsook  them 

and  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xiii.  13. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  from  their  travels  to 
Antiooh ;  but  thdr  active  minds  did  not  suffer  them 
to  rest  loiig.  They  resolved  to  visit  their  brethren 
again,  that  they  might  perceive  the  success  of  tlieir 
undertaking  and  la])f)urf?,  Acts  xv.  37.  Baniabas 
wished  to  have  Mark  as  a  companion  again,  but 
Paul  opposed  it  in  a  decided  manner,  because  he  had 
forsaken  them  the  first  time,  and  not  persevered 
under  difficulties.  Barnabas  on  the  other  hand  was 
equally  firm,  and  chose  rather  to  separate  from  his 
fellow-labourer,  and  went  again  with  Mark  to  Cy- 
prus. Paul  made  dioice  of  Silas. 

Henceforward,  we  no  more  find  John  Mark  in  the 
New  Testament,  hut  Mark  only,  Coloss.  iv.  10,  11,; 
Timoth.  iv.  11.  ;  Philem.  24.:  but  from  the  first 
passage  it  is  evident,  that  this  Mark  is  the  very 
same  John  Mark,  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas,  at  the* 
first,  chose  as  a  companion,  and  on  w  hose  account 
they  separated  themselves.  For,  we  learn  here,  that 
he  was  related  to  Barnabas,  avf^no^  rov  BapvaCa,  and 
we  thereibre  see,  why  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  him 
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with  them  firom  Jenualem,  and  we  perceive  why 
BamabaB  was  so  strongly  attached  to  thk  Mark  aa 

to  separate  himself,  on  his  account,  from  Paul,  as  to 
burst  the  ancient  bonds  of  friendship  and  abandon 
their  common  object,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
youth  with  him»  and  finally,  why  he  went  with  him 
the  second  time  to  Cyprus.  Barnabas  was  a  Cyprian 
by  birth.  Acts  iv.  36.,  and  Mark,  his  kinsman,  met 
hese  with  several,  who  were  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  blood  on^the  side  of  Barnabas* 

Paul  was  again  reconciled  to  him,  and  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  admitted  him  to  his 
society.  When  he  sent  him  back  6tom  hence  to 
Asia  with  commissions,  he  again  sought  out  his  ML 
teacher,  Peter,  with  whom  he  connected  himself 
(as  we  perceive  from  the  first  Epistle  of  this  Apos- 
tle, V.  13,)  and  whose  amanuensis  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  composition  of  this  epistle. 


SECTION  XIV. 

As  at  the  time  when  Peter  was  imprisoned  under 
Agrippa,  Mark,  who  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul,  was 
yet  a  youth,  and  as  nothii^  any  where  appears  to 
constitute  him  an  eye  witness  of  the  actions  and  ad- 

ventures  of  Jesus,  we  naturally  ask  for  the  source- 
of  his  accounts  and  for  the  credentials  of  his  his- 
torical authority.  Whence  then  was  Mark  instructed 
in  the  facts  which  he  relates  ? 

When  we  see,  that  an  assembly  of  the  believers 
took  place  in  the  house  of  his  mother, — that  Peter 
went  thither  first  after  his  liberation,— that  he,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  believing  Jews,  honors  him 
with  the  tender  appellation  MapKoc  o  vIoq  ^lov,  1  Pet^ 
V*  13.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  granted  to  him  his 
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paternal  care,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  Apostle, 
wooU  principally  ba  directed  to  instractiona.  We 
mmt  therefore  ascribe  principally  to  Peter  his  kMW^ 
ledge  respecting  the  doctrines  and  the  history  of 
Jeaua..  But  that^  independent  of  a  geneiai  infonaar 
tioH^  lie  Jttgiii  hme  derived  particalac  asaataace 
and  nmediale  taatmctaoaa  from  ike  ApoeAle  m  Ida 

labours,  we  may,  from  the  preceding  facts,  coa- 
clude  to  be  probable,  bui  not  to  be  demonstrated* 

Hfetery  liowererpIainfy'aaBniseaHBof  ii;  Bapiaa> 
mdoed^  ia  again  the;  AbbI  witneas,.  and  bis  BsnwuBiB^ 
unless  corroborated  by  authorities  under  name,  is 
but  h'ttie  satisfactory  to  us.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
expressly  refers  to  bis  guanntee,  Jofa^  ul 
KpbpHan  Prcabyter,.  who  was  probably  eateMpoiary 
wMi  the  occurrence,  but  certainly  with  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  by  means  of  his  circnmstances  and 
gireat  knew  something  certain  respecting  tbo 
Toeoada  of  Christiaaity.  Aceonfing  to  bia  aeoouii^ 
flvMK  o  irpta^mpo^  Xeya,  Mark  waaiio  imaciediate  seho- 
lar  of  OUT  Lord,  but  was  tiie  companion  of  Peter,  and 
WBS  united  to  bim  in  a  close  intimaqy,  to  whose 
diwDimea  in  puUte  aaseaoUiea  ha>  always  paid  tbe 
alricsteat  attantios,  writing  tlma  diMNVy  and  working, 
them  into  a  history.  (Eiisek  the  ead  of  the  thnrd 
book  of  liis  history.) 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  says  something  sinular  to 
tliia^  and  corroborates  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
moat  ancient  teachers,  awo-rwv  avucaSkv  w^ti^mipiav, 
who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  substance  of  their 
testimony, are  very  diiiereut  persons  irom  the  former. 
For  it  eontams,  at  the  same  tiatt^  the  assertiim,  that 
the  Goapeb  which  eontain  the  genealogiea  appeared 
the  first,  which  Eusebius  no  where  found  in  the 
works  of  Papias,  or  specified  in  the  account  of  his 
cyptnions  and  assertions,  to  the  contrary  of  which 
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Irensens,  the  reverer  of  Papias,  deposed.  He  says, 
(Euseb.  Hist  E.  L.  vi.  14,)  Mark,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  in  the  company  of  Peter,  paid  atten- 
tion to  his  sermons,  wrote  them  down,  and  thus 
composed  this  Gospel.  "  This  likewise,  which  he 
adds,  is  peculiar  to  him— namely,  that  Mark  con^ 
posed  it  at  the  dcisire  of  the  believers,  and  ddiTered^ 
it  to  them  without  either  the  contradiction  or  the 
express  approbation  of  the  Apostle. 

Tertullian  writes,  in  the  fourth  book  against  Mar- 
cion  ^,  that  it  is  maintained,  concerning  the  Gospd*: 
of  Mark,  that  it  properly  belonged  to  Peter,  and' 
that  Mark  was  only  his  interpreter.  This  informa- 
tion also  Origen  details 

-  This  is  then  the  real  signification  also  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Justin,  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  where- 

he  quotes  the  words  of  Mark  respecting  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  were  called  the  sons  of  Thunder,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  stands  nr  rote  avo^ivii^oMpMny 
oirotf,  that  is,  if  we  refer  this  ovrov  to  Peter  ^  Chrkt* 
and  Peter  arc  mentioned  just  before,  and  this  avrov 
might  be  applied  to  both;  but  Justin  every  where 
calls  the. Gospels  aira^viipiomfMira  rw  'AvooroXw,  and* 
in  no  case  «iro/ttifit/tovfv/uira  XpioTov,  According  to. 
the  usual  style  of  Justin's  language,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  consequently  is  attributed  to  the  Apostle, 
under  the  title  aro^mf/iomfiora  ovrov  (IXcrpov). 

'  L.  iv.  c.  5.  Iiioet  et  Marci  quod  adidit,  Petri  afiirmetur,  cttjus'. 

interpres  Marcus. 

*  Eoseb.  Hisu  E.  L.  Vu  c. 

*  Km  TO  dwtiv  furmre^twavaia^nw  Utrpo^lpa  rmv  *AiromA«»v,  cat 
ytypaf^  ip  rote  dwofumjftovtvftamv  ahrov  ytyiinffiovK,  mu  rwrv 
fitra  rov  mu  dXXovt  ivo  ditXfovc  v<ov£  ZtfitSaunf  diT«c  furmmfut^ 
Ktiai  ovopart  rov  Boayepyrict  6  iartv  vim  fipotmitt  9iffiayruoo¥  rov 
aWotf  HetiroM  tl^au  Ed.  Rob.  Steph*  p.  10^.  c.  106, 
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SECTION  XV. 

The  Gospel  which  Mark  wrote  was,  as  we  have 
9XsfiAdy  hinted,  (Section  L)  intended  ibr  readers  who 
•weie  little  Ecquainted  with  Palestme  and  the  Jewish 
maxmm  and  castoms;  whence  the  aufhor  was  in- 
duced, by  annexed  illustrations,  to  explain  to 
those  whom  he  supposed  likely  to  be  his  readers, 
many  things,  which  the  commonest  native  of  Pales- 
tine wen  knew.  But  those  for  whom  this  work  was 
-ioleDded  are  only  superficially  pointed  ont  to  m  by 
this  circumstance.  The  observation,  which  he  has 
made  in  the  xiith  Cluster,  verse  42,  chali£S  out  to 
us  move  conectly  the  circle  of  his  readers. 

He  speaks  of  the  Xamtv,  a  coin  customary  in  Ju- 
daia,  and  finds  it  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
readers  to  state  its  value.  His  conduct  in  tiiis  par- 
ticular is  worthy  of  remark;  he  does  not  reckon, 
like  Joeephus,  who  in  such  cases  made  the  valuation 
in  Attic  money  and  specified  the  value  of  the  shekel 
by  drachmas,  but  to  make  himself  intelligible  to 
those  whom  he  bad  in  view,  he  adds,  in  an  obser- 
vation, the  value  of  the  Xtwrw  according  to  the 
species  of  Roman  coins,  and  thereby  points  out  to 
those  people,  to  whom  the  Roman  money  was  more 
known  than  any  other. 

He^  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Biblical  writ- 
ings, uses  the  Roman  expression  Centurio,  o  xcvrv- 
pwv,  XV.  39.,  for  the  commander  of  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred soldiers.  Joscphus  calls  him  ifcaTovrapyoc,  so 
also  is  he  called  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  which  is  a  sign,  that  the  ordinary  language  of 
PalesUne  agreed, in  the  use  of  this  expression.  Be- 
sides,  it  waa  vernacular^  and  the  most  intelligible  to 
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the  Greeks.  This  deviation  from  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  expression  can  only  be  in  consideration  of 
those  readers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
technical  term  but  strangers  to  the  Greek. 

History  reSm  va  to  Rome  itsdf.  Those  ancient 
teachers,  ol  av^Ku^^v  irpw^vrtpm,  whom  Clemens  com- 
mends, state  on  the  above  mentioned  passage  that 
Mark  had  oompiledy  in  a  written  treatise,  the  dis- 
courses of  Peter  at  Rome,  and'tibete  published  them 
at  the  request  of  tlie  believers  *. 

The  time  likewise,  when  according  to  faistocioal 
data,  Mark  potdished  his  Gospel»  fins  its^mfenn- 
«ioe  in  the  then  capital  of  the  irorkU  and  pei^ 
mits  us,  at  least,  with  regard  to  its  completion  and 
publication,  to  admit  no  other  place  but  this.} 

SECTION  XVI. 

It  is  true,  that  the  time  in  whidi  Mark  £^pear- 
ed  as  a  historian,  is  not  nnartimonsly  d(9leiraned 
by  the  ancients;  yet  this  indedaiott  only  renders 
the  investigation  more  prolix,  but  not  the  re- 
^y  to  the  question  more  uncertain.  I'or,  the  story 
has  been  circulated,  that  Simon  Magus  had  aisD 
tried  the  fortune  of  h»  magic  art,  in  Rome,  and 
acquired  divine  honours.  Justin  Martyr  is  the 
author  of  it,  and  seems  to  have  Ibund  the  trac^  of 
the  fact  in  the  well  known  inscription  S£MONI 
DEO  SANCO,  the  cmnpoflitkNi  of  wUdi  be  hai^ 

*  Thii  also  conBrmed  by  other  authors.  Epiphan.  Hcbivk. 
lu.  i.  dKoXov^oq  yivofxtvo^  6  Mapvoc  ayi^  Iltrpw  f  i'  Vu^t^y  ^1^lrp^- 
werai  TO  thayytXioy  f\^t<r^ai,  X.  Hieronym.  in  Catalogo,  v.  Mar- 
cus.— Marcus  discipulus  et  interprcs  Petri,  juxta  rjuod  Pt  trum  refe- 
rentcm  au(U«rat,  xogatui  Ronue  a  iratribus,  breve  acripiit  evao* 
gelium  etc. 
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either  from  its  farther  contents,  or  from  oral  ac- 
counts, falsely  assigned  to  the  days  of  the  £mper(tf 
CJandiiis  \   The  pacedpitate  deciskm  of  thk  Fathor 
of  the  Chmch,  who  w»8  not  suffieienfly  acqiudntdi 
■with  the  Latin  language  and  the  Italian  mythology, 
became  the  foundation  of  a  still  more  eohu^d  re- 
port Peter  had  once  humbled  iheMagua:iiiaiiother 
phu^e,  and  tUaoiTCDiiiBtaiioeiiow  became  uiiit^ 
the  story  of  Justin,  and  thus  a  whole  history  arose, 
in  which  the  dramatis  personse  were  said  to  have 
been  Peter  and  8imon  Magus,  and  its  thaatee  to 
liare  been  Borne.   Cbionoiogy,  which  hadtoamage 
Ae  spurious  fiiet  in  the  order  of  the  real  oeennences, 
placed  it  (according  to  the  time  to  which  Justin  had 
assigned  the  composition  of  the  inscription)  in  the 
leigB  of  Claudiufl.  in  this  caae,  .Peter  mnat  hare 
been,  at  tbtatfane,  in  Rome,  and  sfnee  enroumalancea 
appear  more  to  coincide  with  it,  than  at  hi:^  latter 
residence  there,  when  he  met  his  deaths  Mark  must 
have  compoBcd  Jus  Gospd,  at.that  time  K 

Palae  aa  {he;date  is,  yet  tbeseaceounts  «which  .con- 
nect the  fact  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  the  &hle, 
agree,  that  Home  was  the  place  at  which  it  was 
written. 

Another  account  with  regard  to  the  Chronolcjgy 
baa  been  gi?en  to  ns  by  Jrena^ns,  which  as  ftr  as  it 

relates  to  Matthew  perfectly  coincides  with  that 
which  the  contents  of  the  Book  d.)  have  presented 
tons  on  Ae  snbgeet,  and  themfine  is  eotitelyvooii* 
Ifamedon  this  point.  Una  testunony  which  has  acre* 

dibility  so  profoundly  investigated  informs  us  thus 
respecting  the  Gospel  of  Mark;  "  Matthew  pub- 


^  Jottin'f  greater  Apology,  c.  26.  p.  144.  Ed.  Bob.Steph. 
'  Eiueb.  Cbron.  ad.  A.  iii.  Claud. 
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lisbed  his  work,  when  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 

at  Rome,  to  establish  the  community  of  believers, but 
after  their  departure,  (or,  death,)  Mark  the  scho- 
lar and  interpreter  of  Peter,  transmitted  to  us,  inatrea- 
ti8e>  what  the  latter  had  ddiTered  in  his  diacouniea 
The  words  fura  rowwv  c^oSov  admit  of  a  double  inter- 
pretation ;  Maik  published  his  hook  after  their 
death,  or,  after  their  departure  from  Rome*  Grabe 
prefers  the  latter ;  Valois  and  others^  the  former. 

This  explanation  is  also  the  correct  one.  For, 
Peter  used  this  expression  himself;  when  he  spoke  of 
hia  death,  he  called  it  his  c^oSoc.  2  Pet.  i.  14, 15. 
Ixenseus  seems  here  to  have  had  regard  to  this  ex- 
pression, for  the  sake  of  applying  the  very  word  of 
the  Apostlu  to  this  occurrence. 

He  says :  after  the  e^o^oc  of  the  two  Apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  who  had  taught  at  Borne.  If  now  also, 
he  had  supposed  (like  the  later  authors)  that  Peter 
had  been  twice  at  Rome,  under  Claudius,  and  after- 
wards in  the  last  part  of  Nero's  reigu,  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  united  Peter  and  Paul,  their 
sennon  and  residence,  fully  determines  his  idea,  and 
shows,  that  he  referred  to  the  last  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  which  they  were  together  at  Rome. 

*  h  fitf  ?f  ?vIri~?aioc  rote  E/ipatoic  rrj  iBi^  CtaXeKr^  <tvTtay  ^at 
ypa^tfv  l^rjviyKE  tov  tifayyeXioVfTov  Hirpov  kuitov  HavXov  iv  'PcJfjy) 
shayy€Xii:^ofievijjy,  kai  BfftfXiuvyruynjy  iKKXrifrtay.  Mtra  rtiyrovruy 
ilfiCoy,  Mnp<t)r,  u  iKi-rriTijc  Kai  Ipfiriytvnjc  Tlerpov,  tcai  nvror  rn  vtto 

£iiKb.  U.  £.  L.  y.  c  8. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
MATTHEW  AND  HARK. 


Fur  titer  Inoestlgatioii^  into  Umr  Imiarical  sources* 


Matthew  and  Mark  almost  throughout  their  his- 
torical books  relate  the  same  events^  while^  on  the  con* 
tnury,  the  other  Evangelists  deviate  exceedingly  from 
each  other  in  the  choice  of  them,  and  also  differ  from 
these  in  a  striking  manner.    It  is  tlierefore  justly 
demanded :  whence  arises  this  conformity  between 
Matthew  and  Mark  ?   Why  have  they,  out  of  the 
great  number  of  facts  which  lay  before  them^  chosen 
precisely  the  same?    With  profane  authors,  who 
had  such  an  extensive  field  of  history  before  them, 
we  should,  by  such  an  appearance,  easily  be  brought 
to  suq^ect,  that  the  one  had  before  him  the  writings 
of  the  other,  while  he  was  at  his  hibour*  But  if  they 
being  unanimous  in  this  point  in  their  historical  repre- 
sentation and  terms,  similarly  narrate,  (as  it  is  often 
the  case .  with  these  authors)  their  tacts  in  just  as 
many  sentences  and  danses,  with  the  same  expres- 
sions in  the  order  and  position  of  the  words,  even 
down  to  the  adverbs  and  conjunctions  ;  this  would 
certainly  be  a  clear  proof  that  they  did  not  write  in- 
d^endently  of  each  other^  but  that  the  later  author 
had  followed  and  made  use  of  the  earlier,  or  that  th^y 
very  closely  drew  their  mateiiaLi  from  a  third  com- 
mon document. 
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So  long  as  we  can  consider  these  historians  merely 
as  authors^  whose  value  is  not  supposititious,  but 
who  as  yet  are  under  enquiry,  and  whose  merit  is 

still  the  subject  of  a  critical  investigation,  this  judg- 
ment upon  them  is  valid And,  in  fact,  their 
similarity  is  often  greater  than  we  usually  find  be- 
tween two  authors,  as  the  following  examples,  will 
prove. 


I. 


man*  xv* 

iXl«lL  Vlll»  i* 

avTOV,  tixiv  aiiTOig, 

avTov,  Xfyti  avToig, 

cnXay xi'i^ofLui  ijrt  roy  (J^Xav* 

on        »i/4tpac  rp<ic 

wpocfuyown  fioi 

TrpoiT/ayotNrt  /tot 

sac  ot/K  ixovn  rt  ^7«f9i« 

iMMlieiXimrptc  &X^MC 

dbwtrwiiy  lir»  rnv  ynv 

dyairaMitr  liri  rqc  yt^c 

mu  Xafimif  rove  hrra  dlymwCf 

cmXi^SbMr  rove  l>mi 

. . « •  tlfxotpi^rftMic 

IcXam  MM  l^itfM 

MM  i^tr  ro  mpi«of voy 

«n  ^jpov  irifwvtviaars 

■  As  it  is  yet  a  question,  whether  these  books  contain  historical 
value,  we  naturally  cannot  estimate  the  inspiration,  which  can  only 
be  prov  ed  f  rom  tlicin,  when  we  have  decided  upon  that  point.  Theo* 
logians  also  arc  agreed,  tbataatyle  and  a  mode  of  writing  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  sacred  authors ;  under  which  suppofition  they  bring 
proofs,  from  the  style  and  genius,  for  the  age  and  genuioenetB  of  tbe 
BiUical  writiogs. 
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II. 


M«u.  xiiL  4. 


iww  «fe      Tfw  ffvAXfy^ 


.  M(  ciXXa  iwtfTfv  iiTi 
T%v  yriv  Tijv  caAjjv, 

«0. 

oitTO^  i<rTiv,  u  rov  Xoyoy  axovuVf 
luii  «  i/^iK^  fit  ra  x^P^C 
Xaftfiavuy  avrov, 

4  >tinry  <h«  iw  3h«Y«Vt 


Mark  iv«  4. 


Im        4]|ar  jSnBiff  r«r 
4Xmv  JSiilMiriiXaynic 

dXjko^^c  intfiy  in  roc 

Kat  (Twf irvt^av  aiiTO, 

Kai  Kapnov  ove  ISmxt. 
Kilt  dWo  tTTiati'  lig 
TJIV  yriv  rriv  saXifV, 
KOA  idtiov  Kapxov, 

T.  16. 

Kai  ovTOi  .  .  ,  iwi  ra  KiTpi*i^ 

cvitpontvoif 
ot  orav  (Imv^mmtc  rov  XoyoTi 
f         fura  xapa£ 


4  hmypam  Im  rw  ^trfw. 


M»9  Airam  warn  wkovrov^ 


^  dciip««C  yivarai. 
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HI 

Matt*  xxvi.  47. 
M*|icr^  a^ov  6x^e  iroXvc* 

OTTO  rwv  'Apx^P<*^*'i 
Mu  npio^vrifMtf y  rav  Xaov. 

flv  4v  ^iXijfTui  nuroc  i9T%Vt 
cpar If ff arc  airrov. 

icat  tv^twc  xpo<r(X^wv 


Mark  xiT.>  45. 

ecu.  tidf#c     a^rov  Xakownoc, 

irapaytvtTM 

cat  fur*  a^nv  AxXoc  iraXv;, 

ica«  Cj'Xti/v 

KOt  ruv  l'i>n///mrfa)v.  Kat  TttV 

llpt(r/3i'rt()wr. 
^coiKicci  ^«  t»  Trapa?J<^ot'C  avrov 
ffvffOijUOV  atToif,  Xfywr, 
^iX»j<?<«>  awTOf  iariVf 
KprjTi-jrrarf.  avTOVp 
Kai  d-<iyaytTt  acr^aXo^. 
Kai  tX^wv,  f^^ewc  irpo<wX3w 
avTt^,  \tyti,  xaiptf  'Pa/3/3*, 


.  Matt,  xxiv,  32. 

7tvi|r«k  AirodUiCi 

.  «dn#  Ml  ti|tc«Cf 

lirt  ivpatc, 
^iuiv  Xtym  ^lur^ 

img  dv  wmvra  rovra 

6  vvfavoi  Kai  n  yif  TTfrneXevMiratf 

ot      Xoycx  ^inc 


Mark  iiiii.  28. 

a^ffif  g  1^9  ^  «Xa<dc 

cot  icfvf  M  ftiXX«» 
yuMEtn  I M  hV'C  *^  9f  poc« 
•vr«i  cat  IsfMic* 

ycyiMrccrc,  M  lyrvc  loni^ 
Irt  Pupate* 
A|ify  Xcyw 

^X^fld  mwra  rovrs 

yiyqrat. 

v\  fi  \oyot  ^ov 
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Who'  wolild'aseribe  such  a  sbnilarity  as  tliis  to 

mere  accident?  for  although  it  does  not  prevail 
throughout,  these  are  not  the  only  passages  wliich 
might  he  cited  in  proof  of  it.  Or,  how  could  any 
one,  with  such  extracts  from  profime  writers  placed 
before  him,  doubt  that  the  one  had  borrowed  from 
the  other,  the  later  from  Ms  predecessor  ? 


SECTION  XVIII. 

But,  might  uot  both  of  them  have  made  use  of 
the  same  soirrces,  and  might  not  this  be  the  canae  of 
ihehr  similarity  ?  At  all  events,  where  snch  a  phe- 
nomenon occurs,  this  is  the  second  case  that  may  be 
supposed.  Perhaps  both  of  them  had  an  Hebrew 
history  of  Jesus,  and  from  that  composed  their 
works.  Formerly  the  report  prevailed,  that  such  an 
Hebrew  original  document  had  existed,  our  books 
have  the  appearance  of  translations  from  an  Hebrew 
document, — their  similarity  and  the  difference  in 
ei]Nres8ion  which  often  exists  between  them,as  well  as 
their  deviatidns  of  other  descriptions,  may  thence  be 
explained  and  elucidated,  and  niany  passages  may 
thence  be  put  in  such  a  light,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  account  this  hypothesis  as  more  than  an  hypo- 
thesis. 

Infiiet,  very  recent  essays  upon  the  Evangelists* 
have  so  polished  and  adorned  this,  that  we  should 
become  extremely  prepossessed  in  its  favour,  did 
not  certain  difficulties  remain,  which,  on  account  of 
thdr  apparent  insignificance^  were  not  brought  for- 

*  Eichhorn,  General  Iiibfiry  of  BiUical  Xiicnlure,'  vol.  v. 
clwptcnS&S. 
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wards,  but  vvhicli  nevertheless  are  decisively  demon- 
strative of  the  contrary. 

If  Mattbew  and  Mark  had  traofllated  oot  of  om 
common  Hebrew  doctmieiity  tbeir  works  in  many 

places  could  not  have  been  so  uniform  even  to  the 
most  minute  incidental  harmony  of  expression. 

1.   In  the  rich  abundance  of  the  Greek  knguage 

there  was  more  than  cue  expression  analogous  to 
the  generality  of  Hebrew  words:  consequently  they 
might  be  far  more  different  from  each  other.  Let  us 
conAider  th»  seeond  passage,  wkich  haa  bean  dted 
in  proof  of  their  similarity,  Matth,  xiii.  4.  Mark  iv.4- 
and  refer  to  Luke^  who  liiiewise  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed this  common  original  document,  that  we  may 
percetve,  how  varkmdy,  even  m  the  most  aimpia'aen^ 
tencesy  the  expression  might  distinguish  them  ffim> 

each  other :  kul  aptj^t}<Tav  gal  tuoav^t  kui  aviwvit,av  auTO, 
Luke  renders  it,  viii.  7.  kqi  avfi^vatrai  al  akm^Oait  oror- 
vJiaw  avro,  MuUm  Morkw  aXXa  &  iwwnp  m  nir  jtg¥  ripr 
miXiyir.  Xilfe.  icm  crapov  iwmn  cic  ri)t»  ytiw  miw  mya^n^. 

Matt.  Mark,  Butrv  fn\  tyti\f  /3a^oc  ync-  Luf£t\  taa  to  ^oi 
tX^^iv  i«c/4a3a,  MaiL  Mark.  oAAa^  fimrcv  mra  mrfHtt^ 

9.  If  we  compare  the  structure  of  tlie  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  or  Syriac  language  with  that  of  the  Greek, 
such  a  ^  similarity  must  be  totally  inexplicabto.  The 
first  have  only  two  tenaei,  a  past  and  a  fatim/amd 
partially,  a  sign  for  the  pi^erpliiperfecf,  while,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  Greek  has  two  iuture  tenses  of 

»  This  argument  most  not  be  inducrimiBately  admitted,  for  it  is 
etidelit,  tbat  Hiq;  Imowi  little  ef  liie  ISirce  of  oriental  panicles.— 
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common  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  past,  it  has  an  imperfect,  a  iirst  and  second 
aoxist  in  the  actiTe  voice,  and  just  as  many  tenses 
in  the  nuddte  Toioe^  which  it  applies  to  the  aame 

use. 

To  render  a  past  time  of  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  into 
Gteek,  there  are  therefore  often  about  eight — and  t» 
render  the  future^  in  very  many  caaes^  four  poauUe 

methods. 

Whence  did  it  then  anse,  that,  where  they  agree 
in  expression,  they  for  the  most  part  also  agree  in 
dieir  use  of  the  same  tense  in  the  Greek,  for  the  ori* 
ginal  writing  could  not  induce  them  to  have  done 
so  ?  Let  us  consider  the  pa&sages  already  adduced : 
instead  of,  wfto&wakmtfitvo^  rove  ftoBnrmc  aitrw,  or  Mnp 
Vtnpd^Tt  they  might  likewise  hare  plaeed  «pomXMr«c^ 

wfmmsmkw :  instead  of  pHn      SOm  avavmnr  nri  tik 

ynQ*  they  might  have  also  placed  aviinvm,  avawma^at, 

avairtmiff^at,  OX  avawiVTHV  and  avavivrta^ai,  fOT  Xa^mv, 

they  might  as  well  have  used  fiXii^c*  Xafiofuvo^,  Xo^ 

fiaiim¥\  for  Bfxa^urmwQ.  also*  cv^afMATWy  ivx«pcmr» 
<ra/icvoc>  etc.  In  the  same  manner  in  the  third  exam- 
ple, for  XaXovVTOQ  XaXoWftfVOV,  XoXnffavrog,  XaXijaafiEx  ou 

— for  Kpetni&urt^xfmruTM,  Kfi«gm(fa<f%  might  be  used* 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  future  tenses  of  the 
Gbreeks»  the  New  Testament  contaitts  sometimes  one 

even  peculiar  to  itself  through  an  extraordinary 
use  of  the  language,  which  is  fermed  by  means  of  the 
ooojonctiTemood.  Glassii  PhUoL  s.  P.  1.  ed.  Datiiil, 
p.  SIS,  Moreover,  when  Biatthew  pemutted  to  him- 

self  the  use  of  this  grammatical  anomaly,  it  appears, 
in  the  same  place  in  Mark,  as,  for  instance,  we  may 
perceive  under  number  iv.  where,  instead  of  ov  fin 
wu^tXmmwm  is  written  ov  ftn  w€tp§X^  n         and  in* 

stead  of  oc  Xoyoc  /ttov  ov  fin  TraptXdwn  or  irapfXcvtfwrai 

ov  ^1}  vapiXOwti,  occurs. 
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3.  It  is  known  that  the  Syrian,  Jew,  &c.  have  no 
verbs  compoanded  with  adverbs,  while  the  Greek  on 
account  of  the  compositfons  with  wv,  f-itra,  tm,  wapa, 
Kara,  tic,  ttooc,  &c.  possesses  a  superfluity  of  expres- 
sion. The  Greek  does  not  always  of  necessity  use 
these,  but  merely  avails  hinisrif  of  them  to  create 
a  greater  precision  of  his  language,  of  which  a  mul- 
titude is  provided  for  this  selection,  often  merely 
for  variation.  For  this  purpose  the  Syrian 
and  the  Jew  have,  generally  speaking,  nothing, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  a  signification 
is  contained  in  the  root,  as,  for  instance,  in  K5P  is 
gofw  out  rbv  he  is  gone  up.  But  if,  at  the  same  time, 
(as  this  is  not  a  very  usual  instance)  a  reason  fot 
the  nse  of  such  a  compound  word  appears  from  the 
connection,  the  copiousness  of  the  Greek  language 
still  occasions  a  liberty  and  clioice.  Wc  may  use  for 

TfnshD  HUp  wpoKaXsaafuvoQ  rove  /Mdqroc  ~  ovyKaXitP, 
^wcaXicir,  KarafeuAf iv ;  for  irfiO9/iiiiH»v9i~irtpi^ov0t,.  vif 
pa^ifvovffi,  avfifiivowi,  Karofnvov^t*  Ai  fupifjtvai  avfiirviymm. 

Tov  Xoyov  might  also  be  rendered  by  uwonviyovoi,  Kara* 
wviyovat,  ifLwmyov^u  Both  Evangelists,  therefore,  fre- 
quently used  their  compound  words  superfluously ; 
in  the  passage  adduced,  for  instance,  in  wpwtXdttw 

icoT€(/>iXTj(ya'  (ivTov  the  composition  was  so  needless,  that 
Luke  contents  himself  with  rou  f^iXriaai  avrov,  for 

wd^  iSavtTitXa,       to  /in  f'xftv  |3adoCt  the  WOrd  avtntXM 

was  quite  sufficient  Of  this  sort  also  is  the  follow* 
ing  example : 


Matt  XX.  25. 

oicaTt  uri  ol  dp\oi'7tQ 

KiraKvpuvovoiv  ahrmv 
Kai  o(  fuyoKoi 


Mark  x.  4S. 

KaraKitptivovffiv  avri^v 
Kiu  Vt  fit.ytiXoi  aiiTittv 
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Here  die  compound  tcm'tuafpavo^ffiP  was  very  unne* 

cesuary,  and  not  required  by  the  Hebrew;  Luke 
places  simply  Kv^invovaiv,  Tins  is  also  the  case  with 
4(ari4ov«ia£ovaiv»  wiuch  Luke  ej^cesses  by  l^ovatmHof^m; 
tor,  minpigvoim  and  iiMUBupuno^  were  ju&t  as  mach 
to  the  purpose,  as  wdl  as  iwtJS/^^oXfintm,  or  the  reel 

4.  The  Orientab  have  no  actjectives  derived  fion 
anhetantives     If  therefore  the  Evangelists  made 

use  of  such,  they  were  not  led  to  them  hy  the  He- 
brew^ but  this  was  the  translator's  own  licence. 
And  yet  they  agree  with  each  other  in  the  use  of 
them.    They  inform  ns  that  the  Baptist  had  a  Unni¥ 

;  this  word  cannot 
be  translated  by  the  Syrian  or  the  Arab  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  substantive^  they  were  thus  forced 
to  change  it  into  loaSc^  1^  jla.  IlkJU,  9ipfumc. 
They  could  only  render  dyva(poc  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion or  by  Ur>«  Kaivoq,  Matt.  ix.  16.  Mark  ii.  21. 
For  *  Arifioc,  Matt.  xiii.  57.  Mark  vi.  4.  Luke  sub- 
stitutes ov  ^fcrocy  and  John  iv.  44,  rcfuw  ov-^  t-^^n.  Let 
us  consider  the  second  passage  cited  above,  where 
several  of  them  occur :  t  tti  ra  TrtTowSn :  here  Luke 
uses  fvc  mv  wtrpap,  and  thus  must  it  have  stood  in 
die  original,  as  the  Syrian  might  ejq>re88  it  by 

irpotficaf  poi  tun ;  Luke  says  vpoQ  Kaipov,  and 
thus  also  the  Oriental  translator  ^Qj)  U^ll  W.  'AKa^jiroi 
ytwovrat,  for  this  the  Oriental  has  no  equivalent  adjec** 
tire ;  he  therefore  writes  Uooi  H)^  U^* 

We  even  find  that  in  one  passage  they  a^ee  very 
unexpectedly  in  the  use  oi  the  same  dialect;  for, 

^  This  lus  launie  exception  as  for  as  regards  the  Arabian  trans- 
ktoff  who  &aya,        ^^Liil,  &c 

VOL.  iL  "  e 
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both  express  themselveg  in  it  in  the  iEoIic,  Matt, 
zxvi.  69.  Mark  xvi.  68.^  icut  <ro  qada  fttra  'Iqow.  jc«  r«  A. 

Such  a  frequent  agreement  between  two  authors  in 
so  many  instances,  in  which,  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  translated  afforded  to  them 
numerous  possibilities  of  choosing  different  expres- 
sions, and  in  which  the  language  from  which  they 
translated  did  not  lead  them  to  any  agreement,  can- 
not be  explained  by  a  common  original  text,  as  the 
model  after  which  it  happened. 

5.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  (of  which 
we  have  alreadjr  seen  proofs  in  Section  xii.)  are  treatf 
ed  in  our  c  opies  of  Matthew  with  much  freedom,  and 
yet  with  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  is 
chaiacteristic  of  him.  In  this  also  Mark  is  not  at  vari- 
ance  with  his  predeoessor.  Matth.  xi.  10.  differs 
from  the  lxx.  in  the  citation  from  Malachi  iii.  1.  lew 

irpoowirov  fiov*  and  has  translated  it  with  a  more 
pointed  reference  to  the  office  and  mission  of  the 

Baptist ;  i^ov  iiiro<rrfXX«w  tov  ayyiXov  nov  irpo  vpotrMnov 

<rot/,  or  KUTiirriKkvacni  rrjv  oSov  0«>u  iiiTTooar^tv  (Tou,  jMaik 

quoted  it  precisely  in  the  same  maunerj  (c.  i.  2.)  and 
ascribed  the  words  to  Isaiah,  whence  we  see  that  he 
did  not  derive  them  from  the  prophet  himself. 

The  words  of  Isaiah  xxix.  13.  (on  which  something 
has  been  said,  Sect,  xii.)  are,  it  is  true,  taken  by  Mat- 
thew XY.  8.  9.  out  of  the  ux. :  but  they  are  cited 
from  memory,  whence  they  obtained  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, botli  as  to  position  and  inflexion.  The 
Apostle  says  :  o  Xaoc  our&c  rm^  x^^^*  ^<A<?9  i  ^  '^op* 
&a  avTutv  voppw  awtyii  aw*  ifjiov*  ftarttv  atfiovrat  fu  &Sa9- 
JcovrfC  itBaoKuXmc  lyraX/uara  avBpwrwf ;  the  LXX.  place 
instead  of  fu  rifi^ ,  and  represented  the  last 

words   thus  ;    ^an^v  ctj^ovrai  ^c,    Si^atr/covrfc  IvTdXiirtTn 

iv^fmtnav  km  itBaaKaXia^,    In  the  same  manner^  as 
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Matfliew  now  cites  the  hxx,  fhmi  memory,  Mark 

(vii.  6.  7.)  has  also  quoted  them  with  the  same  devia- 
tions and  ^s  it]i  the  same  freedom. 

Matthew  xxvi.  91:  has  either  himself  tranaiated 
the  words  of  Zachariah  xiii.  7.  or  his  memory  has  not 
fiuthfolly  referred  to  them  from  the  lxx.  yet  Mark 
xiv.  27.  agrees  with  him.  That  be  forsook  the  lxx. 
ill  the  passages,  where  Matthew  forsook  them,  that 
he  translated  them,  as  he  did,  or  that  he  adduces  the 
passages  with  exactly  the  same  deviations  as  Mat* 
thew,  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  He* 
brew  Bible, 

These  phenomena  cannot  leave  us  undecided  in 
rqectingat  once  the  ides  of  an  original  Hebrew  do** 

cument  being  the  commou  source,  to  which  they,  for 
the  most  part,  verbally  adhered.  One  must  have  had 
the  other  before  his  eyes,  the  latter  the  former,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  history,  Mark  must 
have  had  Matthew  before  his  eyes,  and  that  too  in 
the  Greek  iauguage. 

SECTION  XIX« 

So  fiir  has  the  disputed  question  varied,  since  these 
investigations,  respecting  the  Gospels,  first  appeared. 
We  have  in  general  receded  from  fhe  opinion,  that 

the  first  three  Gospels  were  nothing  more  than  trans- 
lations from  a  Hebrew  original  document,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  obtained  here  and  there  several 
additions,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  happened  that 
the  Evangdists,  as  one  of  them  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  it,  became  dissimilar  as  to  the  number  of 
the  iacts  or  their  circumstances,  &c.   Whilst  their 

o2 
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disdmilarity  thence  was  explained,  this  explanation 
was  eonlradicted  by  their  inexplicaUe  agreemeat 
in  words  and  expressions  in  many  places. 

Of  this  a  learned  Englishman  in  particular  has 
convinced  himself  by  a  comparison  of  several 
English  translations,  which  were.made  from  the  same 
text  of  the  Gospels.  Experience  showed  to  him 
how  little  such  a  conformity  takes  place  betweoi  the 
several  translators  eveu  in  the  most  simple  sen* 
tences. 

On  that  account,  however,  he  did  not  give  up  the 
idea  of  an  original  Hebrew  copy ;  but  endeavoured 

to  support  it  by  a  subsidiary  hypothesis.  The  originiil 
Hebrew  Gospel,  as  he  proposes  it  to  us,  was  soon 
after  its  publication  translated  by  somebody  into 
Greek,  and  this  translation  was  before  the  eyes  cf 
our  Evangelists  in  those  pa^isa^es,  where  they  literally 
agree  with  each  other. 

Yet,  this  sdiolar  perceived  that  a  single  Greek 
translation  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phcs* 
nomena.  For,  either  all  three  literally  agree  and  had 
a  common  translation  of  such  parts  bei'ore  them  ;  or 
two  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  third,  agree  in  the 
expression^  and  had  a  translation  of  these  parts, 
which  remained  unknown  to  the  third,  and  from  the 
use  of  which  he  was  excluded.  This  might  be  the 
case  in  three  different  ways :  either  Matthew  and 
Mark,  or  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  Luke  and  Mark 
did  thus  agree,  where  they  might  have  had  occasioii 

for  a  peculiar  translation  of  the  pussngci  in  question, 
from  which  they  borrowed  the  expression.  To 
avoid,  however,  all  this  detail,  he  availed  himself  of 
an  ingenious  idea  respecting  Matthew,  which  ren- 
dered all  these  particular  translations  unnecessary. 
But  let  us  ourselves  hear  in  what  condensed  brevity^ 
he  comprizes  his  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
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**  AO  three  EvaiigeliBtB  (such  m  his  words)  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  used  copies  of  the  common 
original  Hebrew  document  m.  Matthew  preserved 
its  materials,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Hebrew,  in 
the  language,  in  which  he  found  them ;  bot  Mark 
and  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek.  Ndthev  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  other's  Gospel;  but,  Mark  and 
Luke  made  use  o£  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  (besides 
their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  original  document  k), 
which  had  been  made,  ere  any  of  the  interpolationa 
a — ft — ftc.  was  inserted.  Lastly,  since  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  materials,  >vhich  were  incorporated  into  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew/  the  person,  who 
translated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  into 
Greek,  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  where  this  had  matter 
in  conunon  with  Matthew,  and  in  those  places, 
and  in  those  alone,  In  which  Mark  had  nothing 
in  common  with  Matthew,  he  frequently  had  re- 
course to  the  (iospel  of  Luke'.* 

This  proposition,  as  it  is  here  represented,  clears 
up  all  the  phosnomena  with  regard  to  the  Uteml  con- 
formity of  the  Emngelists :  and  possesses,  therefore^ 
the  recommendation  of  not  being  defective  on  this 
pomt.  But  he  premises  an  unsubstantiated  positiouas 
its  basis,  namely,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was 
composed  in  Hebrew; — and  exacts,  independently 

•  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  and  ndditions  to  J.  D.  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  die  Sacred  Writings  ot  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  Eaglisb,  by  £•  F.  K.  Uoseamuller.  Gotting.  180^. 
V.  \l  P.  284. 

The  preceding  is  a  rctranslation  from  the  German,  the  translator 
not  haTing  the  means  of  consulung  the  original,  in  the  part  of  the 
eovatrj,  wheee  be  was  employed  on  this  vdume. 
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of  this  supposition,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  Gospel— besides  which,  he  exacts  a  second, 
namely,  that  a  Greek  translation  of  it  was  extant ; 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Hebrew  Gnomonology,  which  he 
also  requires. 

The  suspicious  appearance  of  the  first  assertion, 
with  respect  to  Matthew,  did  not  escape  the  cele- 
brated German  scholar,  who,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing it  and  yet  preserving  the  leading  idea  of  an 
original  Gospel,  preferred  accommodating  himself 
to  a  proposition  which  was  very  complicated  and 
full  of  hypotheses, — which  may  be  divided  nearly 
into  the  following  heads. 

I,  There  was,  before  the  composition  of  our 
three  first  Gospels,  a  Hebrew  original  Gospel  in  Gir-> 

culation.  This  was  early  translated  into  Greek,  and 
was  the  source  in  those  oases,  where  all  three  Evan- 
gelists  coincide  in  eiq^ression  K 

II.  But  where  only  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in 
words,  a  copy  of  the  original  Gospel  is  the  basis, 
which  was  aJready  enriched  with  some  additions,  of 
which  moreoTer  a  Greek  version  existed,  of  which 
the  two  Evangelists  availed  themselves  to  facilitate 
their  literary  undertaking 

ni.  But  where  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  the 
narrative  and  also  accord  in  the  words,  other  He- 
brew additions  are  the  basis,  which  had  been  annex- 
ed to  the  original  Gospel  by  some  other  learned 

•  J.  Gottfr.  Eichhom,  Introduction  to  the  N.  T,  1  vol.  Lcipz. 
1804.  f  45—55.  and  §,  18'^. 

•  Idem.  j.  67.  p.  iii^,  ^20 
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hand,  and  of  which  there  also  existed  a  Greek  tranS" 

lation,  which  they  consulted,  and  from  whence  their 
literal  harmony  may  be  explained  ». 

From  these  three  Hebrew  and  three  Greek  records^ 
constitutiog  in  all  six  works,  our  Erangelists  have 
consequently  made  three.  However  p  refuse  the  Ger- 
man scliolar  has  otherwise  been,  in  creating:  records 
and  sources^  yet  his  proposition  has  the  defect  of 
leaving  one  phoenomenon  unesqplained,  although  it 
18  the  first  requisite  to  a  hypothesis,  that  it  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  phoenomena,  which  have  a  rela- 
tion to  it.  He  has  not  thought  that  instance  worthy 
of  consideration,  in  which,  Luke  and  Mark,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Matthew,  verbally  agree,  which  is 
sometimes  observable,  as  the  examples  prove,  which 
are  cilcd  in  Section  36  ^  Indeed  it  dues  nut  hap- 
pen very  often  ;  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  question,  how  ^ten?  And  even  if  there 
were  only  the  two  last  passages  among  the  examples 
which  have  been  adduced  in  the  above-mentioned 
Section,  there  would  still  exist  too  much  similarity 
to  be  ascribed  to  mere  chance,  aud  we  should  be 
therefore  obliged,  again  to  assume  from  hence,  the 
existence  of  another,  and  consequently  a  fourth 
translation,  or  admit,  tliat  one  of  the  two  Evange- 
lists had  the  other  before  him  and  extracted  these 
passages  from  him.  However,  there  are  few  very 
considerable  passages,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
detached  sentences,  in  which  this  agreement  is  ob- 
served, from  which,  it  cannot  at  all  be  supposed, 
that  a  Greek  translation  of  them  was  composed.  If 
this  then  be  the  case,  we  might  even  be  necessitated 

■  J.  Gottfr.  Eichhorn,  Iniroductiou  to  the  N.  T,  1  ▼ol.  Leipl* 
I80t.  §.  77—83.  p.  344—351. 
'  Idem.  J.  ^7.  p.  38—40. 
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from  these  appearances  to  return  to  the  proposition, 
that  the  latter  of  the  Evangelists  had  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  compogition  of  the  former. 

A  scholar  has  kteljr  made  the  following  proposi- 
tions to  unite  these  hypotheses ' ; 

1.  There  existed  a  Hebrew  or  Syro-chaldaic  ori- 
ginal Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  of  the 
ISuth  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  composed 
lus  in  the  same  language. 

2»  This  original  Gospel  was,  when  they  began 
to  communicate,  the  doctrines  (of  Christianity)  to 

other  lands,  translated  into  Greek  and  enriched  with 
several  additions. 

8.  From  the  latter  Mark  and  Luke  composed 
iheir  books,  whence  an  agreement,  as  to  facts  and 

expressions,  arose  in  parts  oi  tiieir  mutual  treatises. 

4*  Also  Matthew  was  trandated  into  Greek,  in 
the  execution  of  which,  the  translator  used  the 

writings  of  Mark  for  tlie  sake  of  the  expression, 
and  produced  the  striking  similarity  of  words,  which 
has  often  been  noticed. 

5.  Sometimes  also  he  interpolated  Matthew  from 
the  book  of  Mark,  whence  has  arisen  a  similarity 
between  them  as  to  matter,  in  places,  where  Luke 
differs  from  thenL 

6.  But  where  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Mark,  agree,  it  was  eilected  by  subsequent 

*  Grats't  New  Busy  to  cxpliiD  the  Origin  of  die  fixit  Ihree 
6o^.  Tubing.  ISU. 
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tntcfpohtions;  shice  these  paadagea  w«ire  tiaDBcr^^ 

from  Matthew  into  Luke. 

7.  In  those  places  where  the  origmal  Gospel  has 
AO  pftrticular  additkms^  they  all  thxee  agree  in  mat- 
ter, and  for  the  reasons  given  in  No.  2,  and  4,  har- 
monize aiso  in  words. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  ?iew,  viz,  the  scheme  of 
the  interpolations,  enabled  the  author  to  reduce  the 

number  of  the  records,  of  which  Eichhoru's  idea 
stands  so  much  in  need. 


SECIION  XX. 

Besides  each  of  these  hypotheses  not  being  a  single 
hypothesis,  bat  a  collection  of  maigr,  of  which  the 
second  does  not  even  explain  the  whole,  and  the 

third,  as  we  will  show  in  the  sequel,  has  its  internal 
weaknesses — ^there  are  objections  against  them  col- 
lectively, which  as  yet  hare  not  been  answered. 
The  first  set  of  hypotheses,  arranged  under  five 
heads,  regards  the  origind  GospeL — It  never  ex- 
isted. 

1.  As  a  work  of  history,  for  the  puipose  of 
maJdng  known  to  the  people  of  Palestine  what  Jesus 

had  doue,  the  writing  was  for  a  very  long  time  to  no 
purpose.  It  could  not  possibly  tell  them  so  much 
as  they  had  seen  themselves,  and  as  much  as  for 
neny  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  eye-witnesses 
knew  BBd  rebted  to  them. 

%  For  what  purpose  could  it  then  be  t  for  the 
suppfy  of  what  necessity  was  it  then  composed  f 
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Thfere  was  a  necessity,  is  the  answer,  for  a  written 

reference  for  the  preachers  of  the  faith,  that  unity 
might  be  attained  in  points  of  doctrine  and  in  dis- 
courses. Well:  but  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  publication  of  a  historical  book  for  the  people 
was  unnecessary,  so  the  history  was  not  taught 
even  orally,  as  long  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  co- 
temporaries  declared  it  in  Palestine*  The  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  the  Apostles  was,  as  we  shall 
show  by  facts  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Prooemium 
to  Luke,  to  take  the  history  of  our  Lord  as  a  thing 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  to  unite  inferences 
or  doctrines  with  the  accounts  which  the  common 
voice  preserved ;  chiefly  also  to  compare  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  sake  of  proving,  that  all 
which  was  spoken  in  the  Prophets  respecting  the 
Messiah,  was  realized  in  Jesus* 

For,  not  even  in  foreign  lands,  since  the  Apostles 
did  not  long  continue  in  one  place,  (as,  for  instance, 
Paul  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,)  could  any  one  enter 
upon  a  regular  narrative  of  the  fortunes  and  actions 
of  Jesus. 

8,  The  application  of  the  prophetical  passages 
must  consequently  have  been  the  chief  object  in 
such  a  plan  of  instruction ;  on  which  account  it 
would  be  necessary  to  write  down  the  occurrences, 
with  ^\  Inch  these  passages  were  to  be  united. 

But  for  this  purpose  neither  was  there  at  first  a 
previous  writing ;  nor  was  one  composed  in  the  se- 
quel. Long  before  there  could  have  existed  a  writ- 
ten reference  for  those  purposes,  it  was,  (as  we 
perceive  from  Acts  iv.  24 — 30.,)  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  school,  that  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
should  be  explored  and  found  to  have  been  an- 
nounccd  in  the  prophecies. 

6 
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Not  long  after  the  reflarrection  of  our  Lord,  Peter, 

at  the  Pentecost,  took  occasion,  in  consequence  of 
the  charge  of  intoxication,  ingeniously  to  turn  the 
subject  to  the  iilustration  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
and  from  thenoe  to  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  whose 
predicted  death  and  resurrection  he  established  ftom 
the  Oid  Testament,  (Acts  ii.  14 — 42.)  and  of  which 
he  convinced  three  thousand  persons.  As  yet  there 
was  not  eveua  plan  of  operation^  much  less  a  book 
of  instruction:  even  the  first  attempt  of  the  quick* 
thoughted  speaker,  much  as  be  may  have  reoom- 
mended  I^iinself  in  the  sequel,  did  not  lead  to  a.  pre- 
paration of  this  description.    His  observation  upon 

the    DEATH    AND    RSSUBRKCTION    OF    THE  MeSSIATI 

from  Ps.  xvi.has  not  passed  into  the  original  Gospel ; 
for  Matthew,  who  had  made  it  his  task  to  carry  these 

comparisons  throughout  his  whole  book,  did  not  ilnd 
it  there  :  nor  did  one  of  tlie  other  Evangelists. 

We  leave  the  foUowiog  speeches  of  Peter  un- 
touched,  but  we  must  make  mention  of  that  of 
Phtlip.  He  explains,  without  hesitation  or  prepara* 
tiou,  to  the  Eunuch  of  Candace  the  words  of  Isaiah 
UiL  7.  as  relating  to  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Acts  viii^ 
32—  36.  Yet,  significantly  as  this  passage  of  the 
Prophet  pourtrays  the  deportment  of  Jesus  in  suffer- 
ing and  death,  it  has  not  entered  into  any  one  of  our 
Books,  whicli  are  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  the 

origin^il  (jospel. 

If  ever  a  previous  book  of  instruction  had  been 
composed  with  regard  to  the  application  of  pro* 
phetica]  passages,  it  must  haye  been  formed  from 

the  first  and  most  successful  attempts  to  convert  the 
ciiieis  and  principal  speakers  of  the  school.  This 
however  did  not  take  place,  as  examples  already 
cited  prove.  Mark  has  only  a  few  prophetical  col- 
lations in  the  whole  of  his  book,  and  Luke  has  stlU 
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fewer,  yet  they  could  not  have  avoided  them,  if  they 
bad  compiled  their  labours  from  an  original  Gospel 
thus  formed* 

4.  An  original  Gospel,  an  archetype,  a  proto- 
type, or  whatever  else  we  may  please  to  call  the  lic- 
titious  book,  is  farthef  contradicted  by  history* 
Those  Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  who  were  driven  by 
fliglit  to  Antioch  taught  and  founded  a  Church  there 
without  being  furnished  with  a  book,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge*  Acts  xi.  21,  22.  If  they  were  able 
to  do  this  without  such  a  manual,  why  should  not 
also  the  eye  witnesses  of  the  history  and  those  who 
were  fully  empowered  to  teach  ? 

Paul,  together  with  Barnabas,  had  already  past 
ihtough  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  without 
being  acquainted  with  a  writing  of  this  sort.  Not 
until  he  had  returned  a  long  time  from  this  journey, 
did  he  confer  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  re- 
specting his  doctrinal  views,  that  he  might  not  indis- 
creetly toil  and  labour,  Oalat  ii.  1,  2.  Barnabas,  his 
fellow -teaclier  and  companion,  was  therefore  also 
unacquainted  with  any  extant  book  of  instruction, 
although  he  was  sent  by  the  Apostles  with  full  au- 
thority and  power  to  teach,  and  give  directions  to 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  Acts  xi.  22.  and  although 
he,  during  a  year,  with  the  assistance  of  Paul,  had 
instructed  that  congregation*.  How  then  can  we 
suppose  the  existence  a  manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Apostolic  Mission,  with  which  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
when  they  preached  the  Christian  doctrines  to  the 
Church  of  Ajitioch  and  afterwards,  after  having  trsr 

*  If  dke  depoties  to  Uie  Apottlei  at  Antioch  had  no  original  book 
gnren  lo  tbcno,  oeither  had  they  any  Greek  translation  of  it,  as  some 
idl^  to  us  respecting  tlie  Church  of  Antioch.  Grai't  New  Eswy 
to  explain  the  origia  of  the  Gospels,  $  t7»  p.  lOS.  9. 
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versed  many  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  as  teachers, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  were  not  acquainted? 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  Panl  depended  on  no  sack 
a  book,  but  that  he  had  made  particular  inqoiriea 
into  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  was  possessed  of 
accounts,  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  others.  Let 
US  oba^ve  the  fine  principle  of  our  Master^  Acts  xx. 
36.  then  the  words  of  the  last  snpper^  1  Corinth.  xL 
24w  27.  in  which  Luke  kUows  iim,  zxii.  19,  20.  and 
his  remarkable  enquiries  respecting  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  1  Corinth,  xiv.  5—7  \ 

5.  If  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus  no  written  plan  of  instruction  had  be«i 

con^niunicated  to  those  who  were  sent  to  mtike 
known  the  Christian  doctrines,  it  must,  if  ever 
one  existed,  have  been  projected  afterwards.  But 
then  it  was  oertainly  not  made  either  in  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Aramaic  bnguage,  as  it  is  supposed.  Of 
wliat  further  use  for  this  purpose  then  was  a  He- 
brew doctrinal  work,  when  the  commission  was  com- 
pleted in  Palestine  and  its  environs,  and  when  the 
Greeks  were  by  this  time  believers! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  Hebrew 
phrases,  from  which  it  is  said  to  he  evident,  that  our 
Evangelists  translated  irom  the  Hebrew.  Certainly 
there  are  passages,  in  which,  however  agreeing  ontlie 
whole,  diey  differ  firem  each  other  inasingle  wordor 
a  smaO  sentence ;  in  which  the  one  chooses  this  and  the 
otiier  another  expression.  Thus,  as  we  in  such  like 
cases,  call  to  mind  the  equivalent  Hebrew  or  Ara- 

*  If  we  would  caii  the  memoranda,  which  Paul  possessed,  respect- 
ing the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  his  Gospel,  it  may  bo  atlowed  to 
pass  :  but  bts  collections  and  the  original  Gospelj  as  it  is  called,  have 
no  coaoection  with  each  otlier. 
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xnaic  word,  it  becomes  obvious  how  each  Uiought  of 
his  expression ;  as,  for  instance,  to  choose  the  sim- 
plest example,  how  Matthew  calls  the  servant  of  the 
Centurion,  iracc,  and  Luke^  ^ovXo^ :  because  sig- 
niiies  both  in  Hebrew  ^ 

But  such  a  thing  could  only  occur  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Hebrew  hook.  It  happened  to  them 
as  it  happens  to  us,  when  we  have  to  speak  or  write 
a  living  language,  which  we  have  oniy  imperfectly 
learned.  The  Hebrews  and  Aramaeans  thought,  in 
their  native  language,  that  which  they  wished  to  ex- 
press in  a  foreign  ;  they  formed  the  sentence  in  their 
thoughts,  Hcbraicaliy,  they  read  it  likewise  in  their 
mind  Uebraicaiiy,  and  then  united  the  Greek  words, 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  it  in  Greek*  Now  it  could 
not  fail  that  the  one  found  the  not  exactly  synony- 
mous expression,  the  second,  the  more  synonymous 
one,  or  at  least  that  he  believed  that  he  had  found  it. 

The  whole  proceeds  from  common  Hebraisms, 
which  the  one  has,  and  the  other  attempted  to  avoid. 
But  where  we  extend  it  farther  and  where  we  wish  to 
explain  all  verbal  differences  in  the  same  manner,  the 
forced  and  distorted  begins.  Among  the  known 
explanations  of  this  sort,  how  many  are  there  very 
simple,  striking  and  satisfactory  ?  liut  if  they  even 
had  these  qualities,  and  if  their  number,  in  general, 
were  even  greater,  then  would  their  capability  of 
proof  be  that  of  induction,  and  would  rest  on  a  fol- 
lowing syllogism.   We  know,  from  examples,  that 

•  This  argument  is  not  exactly  pertinent,  for  there  are  several 
instances  in  Greek,  in  which  irate  is  equivalent  to  TovXhc,  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  suppose  rather  than  12^  to  have  been  the 
Hebrew  word.  If  tho2»e,  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  were  Jews  ab 
ofiginej  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  their  native  Jewish  term  would 
in  every  case  have  m  influence  on  the  idiiMu  of  theur  Greek. — 
Tnmtlatcr. 
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where  between  our  authors  small  deviations  in  ex- 
pression take  place,  as  soon  as  we  imagine  the  pas- 
sage in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  it  directly  becomes 
plain  how  the  one  and  the  other  thought  of  his  ex» 
pression.  Bnt  the  multitude  of  phoenomena  of  this 
sort  is  so  great,  that  it  can  neither  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  nor,  on  our  part,  to  the  play  ot"  imagination. 
We  are  therefore  referred  to  an  Hebrew  original 
text  aa  a  source,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
three  Gospeb* 

This  is  the  real  representation  oftl^e  proof,  which 
was  intended  by  such  attempts.  As  long  as  it  does  not 
appear  \cry  clear  with  the  arguments  of  the  major 
and  the  middle  proposition ;  as  long  as  there  are  so 
few  examples,  and  still  fewer  of  good  examples,  we 
may  regard  the  proof  of  the  Induction  as  a  debt, 
which  indeed  is  acknowledged  but  not  paid,  and 
probably  never  will  be  paid.  Who  could  explain 
£rom  the  Hebrew,  how  Matthew  xii.  28.  could 
translate,  tv  irvtvpun  Ocov ;  Luke  xi.  20.  WruX^ 
Otou  ;  how  Matthew  vii.  11.  ^wau  aya^a  ;  Luke  xi.  13. 
SciKra  vvtv^ia  iyiov  ;  or  how  ^rlatthew  vi.  26.  7riTtiv«Tou 
oipawov :  Luke  xii.  24.  roue  leopaicae  •  can  we  mistake 

rm  torjm^f  tnpn  rm  for  mot  or  ow  inrforo^nn^t 

We  will  cite  only  some  few  more  instances  of  this 

sort.  Matth.  X.  29.  cvo  (rrpov^m  aaaapiov  TroAnrac : 
Luke  xii.  G.  vivrt  arpoviSia  aaaapiiov  Svo  voXiiTai ; 
Matth.  {ib'".)  d  vmiroi  m  niv  yifv ;  Luke  (t^.)  ovk 

imp  cvtXcXnoritvov ;  Matth*  xxiii.  28.  ro  tcvfuvcv ;  Luke 

xi  42.  mw  X  a'^avov  ;  Matth.  xxiii.  IS*  icXettrt  r^v  /3a<T(- 

Xiiui'  ru'V  ovpavu)V'^    Luke  vi.  2L  iifiart   ri|v  JcXfC^a  tij^ 

yvtM)j£U)<: ;  Matth.  v.  48.  rsAicot ;  Luke  vi.  36.  oiKrippovi^ ; 

Matth.  v.  4.  on  ovroc  7rapaicXifdii<T0vrat ;   Luke  vi.  21. 

in  ^ffXaotrf .  What  is  in  each  instance  the  Hebrew 
word,  6om  which  these  yariationa  coold  have  pro- 
ceeded, like  two  different  translations  ? 
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G.  Tor  ihc  sake  oT  giving''  some  support  lo  ihc 
hypothesis  of  an  oiigiual  Hebrew  Gospel,  of  which 
there  were  various  copies  and  translations,  from 
whence  our  Gospels  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  a 
prop  was  subjoined  to  it,  which  has  in  itself  no 
strciif^th ;  namely,  the  subsidiary  hv])o{liesi.s,  that 
no  one  of  the  Evangelists  had  obtained  a  si^ht  of 
the  writings  of  his  predecessor^  and  been  able  to  use 
them  as  a  foundation. 

What  obstacle,  then,  was  there?  Did  the}  per- 
haps all  tliree  at  the  same  time  s^uldonly  coiieeive 
the  idea  of  writin^^-  works,  aiul  did  ihcy  complete 
them  at  one  and  the  same  time  I  Such  an  assertion 
as  this  did  not  enter  the  thou*?hts  of  even  one  of 
those,  who  invented  the  modern  sehomes.  But  if 
our  lii.-5torians  publislied  tlieir  \\(/rks  at  dilferent 
times^  would  not  the  book  of  the  fust  have  become 
known  to  the  subsequent  writer ! 

If  Luke  knew  many  others,  whom  he  notices 
in  his  proii'inlum ;  w' y  sliould  he  not  tlien  have 
known  his  fellu\. -labourers  ?  Had  tlu  y  huleed  mu- 
tually so  estran[^ed  th.emselves  from  each  other,  as  to 
break  the  social  bands  between  them,  at  the  very 
moment  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  uphold  and 
dillLi>L'  the  same  communion  ? 

If  they  sojourned  in  Cbristi  ni  A>ia  or  in  tlie  re- 
cently converted  JLuro])e,  they  were  iu  the  Roman 
Empire ;  not  far  from  the  bosom  of  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  the  central  point  of  all  circulation  and 
eommeree.  Or,  did  utjl  lloiiie  uiaintain  any  eon- 
nectiou  with  the  two  ca])ital  cities  of  its  Asiatic 
possessions,  with  I'.phesus  and  Antioeh  !  And  were 
they  not  also  both  capital  cities  of  Christianity? 
Was  not  Corinth  the  theatre  of  all  commerce  and 
business?  Did  nut  li.e  ,\siatie  ships  ^ail  to  liiv  Ma- 
cedonian ports,  and  tiic  Macedonian  to  the  A^iatic? 
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Had  the  PiMBiiiciaiis  ceiMed  to  navigate  the  sea? 

Were  not  the  Alexandrian  ships  seen  in  the  har- 
bours of  Asia  and  Italy?  Rome  was  then  the 
gneai  place  of  resort,  in  which  subjects  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  sought  justice,  transacted  bust* 
ness,  carried  on  their  affairs^  and  exchanged  the 
most  costly  articles  of  trade.  We  must  tlieu  invent 
in  &your  of  this  hypothesis  an  entirely  difiOerent 
world  itom  that  which  then  existed;  or  we  must 
assert,  that  the  Christians  wilfiiUy  renounced  all 
social  connections  and  wished  to  know  nothing  of 
each  other  ^ 


isEC  J  ION  XXI. 

It  is  nevertheless  insisted  upon,  that  no  one  had 
seen  the  earlier  writings  of  the  other*  and  proo6  of 

the  assertion  are  offered  to  us.  They  say,  as  to  the 
verbal  agreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  two 
alternatives  are  possible ;  either  one  had  seen  and 
used  the  writings  of  the  other;  or  they  have  in 
these  instances  mutually  extracted  from  a  third  or 
more  sources.  Then  they  proceed: — ^if  the  first  of 
these  alternatives  be  not  conceivable,  then  the  second 
must  be  admitted,  with  all  those  combinations  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  explain,  even  in  a  more  ex^ 
tensiTe  point  of  view,  every  phoenomenon  in  regard 
to  language  and  expression. 

But  on  what  principle  is  the  first  alternative  not 
conceivable?  They  differ  (they  say)  in  circumr 
stances  from  each  other,  they  frequently  do  not 

*  Dr.  Vogel  pays  atiLiition  to  difficulties  of  this  sort,  in  his  paper, 
00  the  Origin  of  the  first  1  hree  Gospels  in  Gabter't  Journal  for 
l^lect  Theological  Literolure,  vol.  i.  part  1 .  p«  1  . , 

YOL.  n.  H  , 
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agree  among  themselves  ia  the  arrangement  and 
situatioii  of  eventSt  and  in  chionological  definitions : 
they  are  alao  at  actual  rarianee  with  each  other  in 
essential  points  of  difference^  which  give  quite  an- 
otlier  form  to  the  events  and  discourses,  or,  they 
are  likewise  so>  in  discrepancies,  which  border  upon 
contradiction,  which  could  not  be  the  case*  if  the 
one  had  seen  the  other*  Sometimes  also  the  one  re« 
lates  things  more  circumstantially,  where  the  other 
is  more  concise^  in  which  case  also  he  must  have 
disdained  the  better  inquiries  of  the  other^  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  seen  him 

Of  this  sort,  are  the  proofs,  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  evident,  that  aU  the  postulates^  which  have 
been  made  for  the  solution  of  the  given  problem,  are 
correct  and  indispensable.  Let  us  for  once  put  them 
to  the  test  upon  two  different  authors  ;  let  us  suppose 
ourselves  for  a  moment  uncertain,  respecting  all 
that  relates  to  their  connection  with  each  other« 
Let  them  be  the  historians^  Livy  and  Polybius« 
We  would  now  directly  prove,  that,  Livy  did  not 
see  Polybius,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  Polybius 
was  not  acquainted  with  Livy.  The  one  is  some* 
times  at  variance  with  the  other  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances of  events;  they  also  differ  from  each 
other  respecting  the  chronology  of  some  facts  ;  they 
are  embarrassed  by  differences,  which  bord^  upon 
contradiction:  the  one  also  sometimes  declares  the 
contrary  of  the  other,  and  kstly,  the  one  and  the 
other  have  not  always  made  proper  use  of  the  more 

*  Eichhom'allilroduolioa  to  the  New  TesUmcnt.  vol.  i.  \  39-^44» 
He  had  as  a  predecessor,  Dr.  Herbert  Marah,  in  his  Observa- 
tions and  Additions  to  J.  ^fichacUs  a  Introduction  to  the  N.  T. 
p.  245.  Germ*  Translation.  With  his  customary  perspicuity,  Bert- 
holdt  has  treated  this  proof  in  Imb  Histor.  Critp  iotroduetkm  to  tW 
Writing!  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  fart  iil.  $  ata^l9« 
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exlenftrre  detail^  which  thej  indrndually  might  find 

in  the  works  of  each  other.  Therefore,  neither  was 
acquaiuted  with  the  other :  Livy  was  not  acquainted 
with  Polybins,  nor  Polybiua  with  Livy.  Is  this 
then  true  ?  is  it  perfectly  conect  t  And  yet  Livy 
refers  to  Polybius  by  name  in  several  books  of  his 
history. 

Therefore  a  bistorian  might  have  read  liis  com- 
petitor upon  the  same  subject  and  yet  not  iiave 
Tenoimeed  his  own  judgmeiit^  he  might  give  au- 
thority to  his  own  researches,  and  endeavour  to 
surpass  the  earlier  author  by  means  of  farther 
inTest%ations :  he  might  have  read  him  and  yet 
have  comprehended  many  circumstances  differently ; 
-  he  might  tiave  preferred  another  order  in  dmno- 
logy,  and  arranged  the  Ihcts  aoeording  to  othei^ 
referettces.  He  might  have  read  him  and  neverthe- 
less differ  from  him,  he  might  have  read  him  and 
nevertheless  venture  to  entertain  a  different  opimon^ 
He  mi{^t  sometimes  express  himself  more  briefly, 
because  he  had  read  him  and  found  the  subject  ex« 
hansted.  This  we  may  presume  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  man.  Yet  no  one  in  the  most  mo- 
dem works  has  paid  attention  to  this  observation^ 

Why  then  do  we  reAise  to  apply  that  to  the  com* 
posers  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  he 
true  and  valid  in  profane  authors  ? 

Why  should  not  one,  who  had  the  work  of  an- 
other before  him,  presume  to  differ  from  him? 
Does  tke  reason  of  It  lie  beyond  their  power,  or  in 
their  opinion  ?  There  exists  respecting  it  no  ex- 
ternal necessity  or  prohibition  therefore,  merely 
peculiar  views  of  their  circumstances,  or  a  certaiw 
agreement  between  them  muat  have  imposed  this 
constraint  upon  them. 


This  however  would  not  be  fair,  and  would 
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be  a  principle,  in  which  no  good  author  would  par- 
ticipate with  them.  To  \^ia  with  such  a  presump- 
tion  concerniDg  the  office  of  investigating  the 
sources  and  the  value  of  that  which  was  prepared 
for  an  historian,  would  certainly  not  be  the  proper 
mode.  We  can  only  have  recourse  to  assertions  of 
this  sort  when  we  arrive  at  the  end  and  termination 
of  the  whole  investigation,  where  it  were  even  bad 
enough  to  find  such  a  result. 

.  Yet,  we  sometimes  fall  into  the  notion  on  which 
the  conduct  of  later  critics  rests ;  of  extracting  in 
one  place  a  passage  from  Matthew ;  in  another,  one 
from  Mark  or  Luke,  and  of  then  drawing  the  in- 
ference from  their  differences  ;  that  neither  of  them 
had  seen  the  book  of  the  other ;  since  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  varied  from  him. 

Or,  as  we  are  left  on  this  head  in  utter  uncer- 
tainty, and  are  obliged  merely  to  guess,  do  we  mean 
to  imply  so  far  by  this  assertion  ?  as  that  Mark  could 
not  have  varied  from  Matthew  in  such  a  passage, 
nor  Luke  from  Mark,  &c.,  because  the  account  of 
the  one  is  the  more  minute.  Whence,  where  we  are 
just  conceiving  the  idea  of  enteiiug  on  an  inquiry 
into  their  historical  merit,  did  we  arrive  at  this  pre- 
vious knowledge  ?  That  therefore  is  again  equivap 
lent  to  a  commencement  by  a  thing,  of  which  we 
can  have  no  knowledge,  until  we  arrive  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  asserted  tn  fimM^  with 
certainty  from  single  passages  or  detached  sen- 
tences, as  there  may  exist  different  causes  for  devia- 
tion, with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  collectively, 
until  we  have  obtained  a  decided  information  re- 
specting the  conduct  and  habits  of  eaeh  of 'thm 
authors,  both  as  fur  as  it  may  relate  to  themselves 
and  by  means  of  collation.   But  for  this  purpose  it 
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is  necessary  to  discover  the  design  of  each  of  these 
wotks.  and  to  consider  not  only  the  whole  number 

but  also  the  scope  of  the  branches  of  the  narrative, 
and  to  comprehend  each  individual  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  representation  and  execution,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  occur*  If  all  this  has  taken 
pfaioe,  we  are  then  qualified  to  pronounce  which  of 
these  works  bas  the  greatest  similarity  to  a  first  at- 
tempt ;  wbich  aspires  to  a  stricter  chronology,  and 
representation  of  circumstances ;  which  adds  to 
these  a  treasure  that  has  not  been  used  by  the 
othen,  and  which  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  per^ 
fection  of  the  history.  Then,  we  may  decide  with 
certainty,  that  the  one  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  other,  if  he  had  read  him. 
But  to  admit  decisions^  which  precede  investiga- 
tions, as  truths,  and  then  to  introduce  them  as  proofs 
into  tlie  inquiries,  may  avail  in  any  thing  but  in  an 
impartial  solution  of  a  proposition. 


SECTION  XXII. 

The  course  of  the  investigation  now  conducts  us 
back  from  uuiversals  to  particulars,  it  leads  us  again 
to  Matthew  and  to  the  question, — Had  he  an  ori- 
ginal Gospel,  or  did  he  copy  or  translate  several 

Jlebrew  and  Greek  books?  Or  did  tlie  individual, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  write 
down  his  own  observations  and  deliver  them,  as  well 
as  he  could,  in  one  work  ? — is  Matthsw  ak  OEiai- 

If  the  existence  of  any  preceding  biography  of 
our  Lord  could  be  made  probable,  it  would  not  yet 
be  proved,  that  Matthew  had  used  it  as  a  source ; 
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we  should  be  still  much  less  authorized  to  presup- 
pose ibis,  for,  this  would  be,  as  if  we  were  forced  to 

doubt,— Whether  the  ete-witnbss  himself  be  a 

SOURCE  IN  THE  HISTORY,  WHICH  HE  DETAILS. 

We  do  not  really  know  what  to  say  about  such  a 
doubt ;  formerly  they  probably  thus  thought,  on  the 
subject.  The  appearances  of  the  sensible  woild>  asfiur 
as  they  are  considered  as  such,  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
sense,  and  where  our  own  perception  is  not  within 
the  t>onndary  of  that  which  appears,  we  resort  to 
the  sense  of  tie  iUrd  person,  knowing  that  the  ob« 
ser\  ation  of  him,  who  perceives  it,  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that,  which  is  perceptible. 
From  this  principle  it  was  oonoeiyed  that  the  Uighest 
law  of  historical  criticism  proceeded :  where  I  am  not 
myself  present  in  the  theatre  of  events,  and  do  not 
receive  the  impressions  of  them  by  means  of  my 
own  faculty  of  perception,  it  is  the  observation  of 
the  spectator  to  which  I  am  referred,  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  it  ; — -it  is  the  eye-witness,  and  with 
him  ceases  all  farther  investigation  into  historical 
phoenomena,  so  far  as  they  are  only  considered  as 
such.  Where  then  Matthew  is  an  eye-witness,  he 
must  also  be  the  source. 

But  there  are  some  few  facts  in  his  book,  from 
which  history  excludes  him :  in  all  they  are  only 
two,  of  which  he  was  not  a  spectator,  since  his 
admission  as  an  apostle;  viz.  the  transfiguration  on 
the  Mount  and  the  occurrence  in  the  house  of  J  air  us. 
Otherwise  he  was  fitra  tojv  ^w^iKa,  and  knew  as 
much  as  any  one  of  the  twelve  that,  which  had 
happened  in  Galilee,  to  which  his  history  is  even 
exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  passion,  the  scene  of  which  was  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  however  he,  4s  well  as  the  other 
Apostles,  resided  at  the  time. 
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TUs  indeed  might  sliow,  tliai  he  is  asoorre,  mce 

his  book  contains  nothin^r,  at  which  he  was  not  him- 
self present,  or  to  w  liich  he  was  not  near  ;  and  that 
he  does  not  pass  UeyoDd  the  limits  of  Gahlee  his  nar 
li¥e  laod^  leaving  nnnotioed  the  events  in  Juimm 
which  Uj  at  a  great  distance  from  his  staiioB« 

II.  If  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  any  one 
would  search  for  a  farther  source,  and  then  as  an  in- 
genious result  of  his  imrestigations  would  suppcNrt 
the  assertion,  tiiat  Xenophon  had  already  found 
these  Memorabilia  in  existence  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, had  the  merit  of  adding  something  to  them  in 
expression ;  or,  also^  according  to  another  hypotht* 
sis,  that  he  had  compiled  them  fiom  detached  and 
dispersed  accounts ;  how  would  such  an  assertion 
be  received  ?  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
teacher,  whom  Socrates  met  and  united  to  himself, 
as  Jesus  did  Matthew.  From  this  time  forward 
until  a  few  hours  before  he  drank  the  poisoned  cup, 
lie  was  an  eye  witness  of  his  actions,  his  compa- 
nion and  friend.  If  then  lie  relates  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Iiie  of  his  teacher  from  this  epoch, 
we  must  have  grounds  for  imputing  to  him  a  perfect 
inability  for  such  a  composition^  if  we  would  refer, 
with  any  justice,  his  narrative  to  any  other  source. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  scholar  of  Jesus ; 
we  must  he  able  to  prove,  that  he  had  not  the  capabi- 
lity for  tUs  work.  But  which  of  the  twelve'  had 
more  talent  from  his  station  and  vocation,  for  a 
written  composition,  than  he  ?  Had  not  the  portitor 
and  the  fiirnier  of  the  state-tolls,  who  was  placed  by 
his  employments  in  every  sort  of  intercourse  with 
the  world,  more  ability  and  more  practice  to  write 
a  work  of  this  description,  than  fishermen  and  the 
like? 
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Or  does  the  composition  display  traces  ofaliigher 
cultivation,  than  we  could  expect  from  him  ?  l>oes 
it  presuppose  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
great  taste  and  talents  for  a  classical  production  f 
And  yet  throughout  his  whole  history,  there  prevails 
(with  the  exception  of  some  Jewish  learning)  the 
tone  of  an  unlearned  man  ignorant  of  the  historical 
art :  a  poverty  of  language  without  a  knowledge  of 
its  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  the  thoroughly 
blunt  unpretending  communication  of  a  common 
person,  who,  on  account  of  his  situation,  had  learned 
to  read  and  write. 

Now,  how  can  we  be  justified  in  passing  over  the 
eye-witness,  who  is  competent  in  each  point  of 
view,  in  so  inconsiderately  departing  from  the  nar-^ 
rator,  who  is  himself  a  source,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  independently  of  him,  a  source,  which  in 
and  by  itscU,  with  all  its  qualities,  lies  in  the  empire 
of  iiction  1 

SECTION  X3UU. 

Ybt  it  is  supposed,  that  some  notices  of  some  such 
earlier  or  original  Gospel  are  found ;  and  indeed,  in 

the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  \  Since,  in  this  manner, 
the  citations  of  this  Father  of  the  Church  have  come 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  must  indeed  make  up 

our  mind  to  indulge  in  some  remarks  upon  them  io 
this  place, 

'  J,  Severin  Vater  hnn  nirule  a  critical  enquiry  into  the  Books 
wliich  are  proposed  ns  sources  of  our  Gospels:  de  Evangeliis  quae 
ante  Evangelia  canonica  in  usii  Ecclcsiap  Christianic  fuisse  dicuntur, 
Uegfomont,  1812,  4to  :  to  which  I  the  rather  refer,  as  this  learned 
man  has  decincd  all  the  hypotheses  wortliy  of  his  well  known 
penetration,  with  which  1,  in  concordance  with  my  plaOt  cnunot 
iaUimeddle. 
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Justiu  is  accustomed  to  demonstrate  the  wliole  of 
Chmtianily  from  the  (M  Testament  In  the  dm- 
logoe  mth  Ttypbo  the  Jew,  whom  he  wfehea  to  con* 

vert,  he  refers,  in  general,  to  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets for  the  occurrences  of  the  new  covenant,  as  if 
they  were  all  previously  predicted  in  them,  and  then 
reoomits  the  facta  detailed  in  the  New  Testament^ 
tot  the  aake  of  comparing  them  together  freely  and 
without  bias  in  their  own  words.  But  with  regard 
to  the  Prophets,  where  it  decidedly  depended  npou 
the  expression,  to  which  the  Jew  adhered,  which  he 
wdghedj  and  in  the  exphmatioii  of  which  he  cer- 
tsmly  used  other  evasions,  he  dared  not  to  proceed 
thus.  In  the  one  case,  the  phrase  or  word  had  to 
determine  it :  in  the  other  the  matter,  indepen- 
dently of  the  individual  expression  of  the  histo- 
nan*  He  acta  thus*  also,  in  the  greater  Apologj. 
He  wishes  to  show  the  Roman  people,  that  all  widch 
concerned  Jesus  and  his  history,  was  predicted  in  the 
prophets,  and  enters  into  circumstantial  explanations 
of  these  oracles  of  the  Jews.  For  he,  as  well  as  his 
scholar  Tatiaii,hadaiiidea»  thataU  the  knowledgecf 
Thales,  Socrates,  Plato>  and  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
pliers,  was  only  borrowed  trora  Moses  and  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Jews,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans^  by  means  of 
their  own  writings ;  the  firsts  in  the  Xcjoc  wopatntmog 
vpoc  *EXXiiMic,  the  other  in  a  discourse  which  he 
merely  entituled  Trpo^  'EAXiyvac.  But  he  represented 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  history  of  its 
fonnder  in  that  part  of  the  Apology,  which  related 
to  it»  according  to  his  own  style  of  narrative^  and 
frequently,  in  a  purer  phraseology,  without  bind*, 
ing  himself  strictly  to  the  expression  of  the  historical 
books. 

We  shall  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  Ucence^ 
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which  he  took  in  citing  the  New  Testament,  if  we 
oompare  ftucb  passages  together  as  occur  twice  in 
bis  work.  In  the  i7th  chapter  of  the  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,  he  cites  thus; — ytyf^awTn%  oi«i  vfuv, 

rpa/u^TEiCy  icai  ^aptaaioi,  *YwoK^iTaC  on  anoZtKaTovrs^  to 
ilSmiaftWp  KM  TO  1r^yavQV,  rnv  3c  ayas-qv  rou  Ocov  Kat  rqv 

fiaTkvsiv,  ovai  Vfuv  1  ^)afj/.i(iTiic,  oti  toc  kX«ic  t\^£r€,  Kat 
dvroi  ovK  ttfffpy^fifSfy  latt  roue  ucrtp^^^o^vovc  KwAvcr^  o^qyot 
rvfX«u 

In  the  same  book;  at  the  112th  chapter*  he  intro- 
duces also  these  words  down  to  o^nyoi  rv^Xoi: — c<^i| 
o  iifxtTtpo^  KvpiOCs  ra^oi  icdcovto/i/uvoiy  i^J^  fatvo- 

^MNf  fivoSiicnrovvTK*  ntv  &  jca^^oy  ic«r(iirtvovr«c>  rv^oc 

In  the  3^th  chapter  of  this  Dialogue  he  also 
quotes,  tun  •  •  •  •  •  ivatrrnmnnrm,  voXXoi  ^c«So)(|N0toi  ro* 
ihwSo'AgwoXot,  jnu  voXAmc  rttw  iri0n#y  vXaMHrmMt*  but 

in  the  Mnd  chapter, — «in  on  ^cii&iirpo^iimc  ceii 

^ctiSo^pt(7Toi  iroXXoi  inL  oyo/iart  /tov  trapfXeiKroyroi,  Kai 
yoXXovc  irXayi|<roiKrt» 

In  the  greater  Apology*  at  the  16th  chapter, — 

voXXm  c|MnMrt  /uoi,  Kupif,  Kupii,  oir^  cr«^  ovofmrt  i^ayofttv. 

In  the  Dialogue*  at  the  76th  chapter* — voXXoc  ipmwi 

ftfi*  Kvpci*  Ki^Mi,  €11  rtf»  9f  owoftmrt  f^yo^.  Km  mo^» 

»  ft. 

in  the  Apology,  at  the  15th  chapter*— x€c  vfkmv 
mtw  avariXXii  %vi  Qfmfrmkov^  km  Saaaiovc  km  iromipovc* 

In  the  Dialogue*  at  the  06th  chapter^  he  agam 

calls  God, — Tov,  rov  ijXtov  avTov  avartXAovra  twi  a^upia* 
^jBUC  IM4  ^UUUOU^p  KOi  ^ft^OVTO.  kwi  OMWC  KM  roy||/>0«C« 
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In  the  Apology,  «t  the  16th  diapter, — Km  wpumk* 

SloiToc  ovrov  rivDCt  Km  mwmrot,  MmvKmXB  mytAt  isrtKpamf 

Xiyttv,  ovZiiQ  aya^oQ^  u  fui  fiovog  o  Ococ  ^  raiifirac  ^ 
ravra. 

In  the  Dialogue^  at  the  lOlst  chapter, — Xcyovrec 

The  passages  here  enumerated  suffice  as  a  proof, 
that  Justin,  in  "his  writings,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
writing,  was  not  inyariabijr  uniform  in  his  quotations 
firom  the  New  Xestament ;  that  for  the  sake  of  being 
less  restramed  in  hb  expressions  he  has  often  merely 
coafmed  himself  to  the  sense,  and  exhibited  it  ^Yith 
references  to  solitary  words;  that  he  has  connected 
many  sentences  and  arranged  them  sometimes  in  one 
and  sometimeB  in  another  order,  at  pleasiire  or 
according  to  his  yiews. 

•  He  who  wishes  to  see  a  more  copious  example  of 
his  very  free  mode  of  relation  may  find  it  in  the  se* 
quel  in  the  supplement  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
two  first  dupters  of  Matthew,  64.) 

If  we  then  put  together  these  quotations,  presup- 
posing them  to  have  been  literally  printed,  if  we 
overlook  the  circumstance  of  their  difference  from 
each  other,  and  propose  that  among  them  which 
has  the  most  unrestrsined  momier,  as  the  real 
text:  if  we  then  add  the  assurance,  that  they 
were  all  taken  from  merely  one  single  book,  and 
unite  them  with  each  other,  as  such,  by  this  proce- 
dure, a  book  is  certainly  produced,  which  ctosely  re> 
aembles,  frequently  this,  land  frequently  that  of  our 
ihrst  three  Gospels,  and  is  actually  like  to  neither  of 
tliem. 

To  this  book,  which  has  been  thus  fortunately  dis« 
coYered,  some  have  confidently  given  the  priority, 
and  thence  have  proved,  that  the  quolaitions  pf  J  ustm 
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even  ^vhcrc  tliey  verbally  agree  with  one  of  our 
Gospels,  were  not  taken  from  them ;  but  that  our 
EvangeUsts  necessarily  borrowed  from  this  more 
ancient  book, — from  this  original  Gospel^  those  sen- 
tences and  passages,  in  which  a  similarity  of  matter 
and  expression  i r.  o))served  bctNwcn  them  and  the 
l)ook  of  Justin.  This  is  nearly  the  process,  by  which 
they  have  arrived  at  this  discovery  :  of  this  sort  are 
the  strict  critical  principles^  by  which  their  correct- 
ness is  placed  beyond  doubt. 

Whether  we  must  then  acknou  lcdp^e  as  a  principle 
the  position  to  which  all  of  it  comes  at  last — the  po- 
sition that  Justin  has  always  strictly  and  verbally 
cited  his  memorials  of  Jesus, — the  passages  which 
have  been  already  collated  may  decide.  How  then 
the  case  stands  rcNpLciini^  the  whole  series  of  conclu- 
sions thence  deduced  needs  no  farther  illustration. 

Here  we  might  rest>  and  consider  the  matter  to  be 
decided,  as  far  as  we  are  obliged  to  treat  it  polemi* 
cally  :  yet  many  may  proba))ly  desire  some  l"ui  ihcr 
observations,  which  may  include  the  refutation  which 
is  required. 

Justin  also  calls  his  sources,  from  which  he  has 
extracted  the  acts  and  doctrines  of  Jesus,  aVomm^to- 

vivftuTu,  IVnin  a  jjarliality  \vhicli  he  is  Well  known  to 
liave  trausiiised  into  his  writin^^s,  iVom  the  Platonic 
scliool  to  which  he  formerly  belonged.  He  should 
indeed  have  called  themaVo/ti'njiioi>(u^ora  X/)c<rTov,as  Xe- 
nophon's  airoftvijinovw^taTa  of  the  person,  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  historical  book,  were  entitled,  «7ro^iT?»;- 
fiovivfuna  ^u}KpaTov^,  Bill  the  Martyr  derives  their 
name  from  the  authors,  who  composed  them  and 

always  calls  them  nVo/ivn/iortv/mra  rm'  'AwoaToXb>v  I  he 

explains  himself  upon  this  point  in  the  most  distinct 

maimer  in  the  eighty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Dialogue 
ox;  ininartfjuv  to  aywv  Trvivfia  iirtwrnvai  tir  airov,  ly^mipav 
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here  recognizes  more  than  ooe  author. 

He  abo,  inotead  of  this  ezpression,  makes  use  of 
the  term  Gospel  in  the  singular  number;  .^ii  is 
written  in  the  gospel:"  and  as  his  opponent  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  Dialogue  :  "     is  in  that, 

Wiick  is  coiled  the  GOSPEI*."  4v      cva-y-ytXiy  -yfypaTrat* 

or  r^*  Xtyofuv^  marfpkm^*  di*  10th  and  100th.  But 

perhapa  lie  speaks  after  the  colloquial  custom  of  the 
teadiers  of  the  2nd  and  Srd  centuries,  who  consi- 
dered the  works  of  the  four  EvangeHsts  merely  as 
one  Gospel,  which  indeed  is  different  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  authors,  but  not  as  it  regards  the  8uh!|ect» 
and  on  this  acccount  it  may  be  simply  »  Aaypkn^ 

^ut  Ttrrapwv,  OT  a  rerpa^ofpov  evayyiXtov  ev  (Vi  irvtviAori, 

quadriforme  Ev  angelium  in  uno  spiritu,  etc.  Com- 
pare Part  L  %  4:7. 

In  another  place>  he  has  exphuned  himself  more 
distinctly  upon  this  matter :  for,  in  the  greater  Apo* 

logy  he  speaks  of  the  Gospels  in  the  plural  number, 

(ch.  67t\\.)  Ol    AirooToXoi  tv  Toi^  yivo^voiQ  vvo  avrwv 

As  the  expression,  ra  tuoTYtXia,  ike  Gospels;'  was 
never  used  either  in  the  antient  or  modem  Christian 

world,  when  mention  was  only  made  of  one  book,  so 
is  it  here  determinate,  and  the  Martyr  was  not  only 
acquainted  with  several  authors^  but  also  with  several 
books  of  this  nsme. 

The  phrase  ovoftvn/uovcvfiani  rwf  iwotmXw  oocurs 
about  fourteen  times  in  the  citations  of  Justin.  He 
him  on  one  occasion  made  a  remarkable  exception, 
where  he  mentions  the  change  of  Peter's  n^me,  and 
the  children  of  Zebedee;  this^  says  hi^  Is  written  in 
his  (via.  Peter's}  commentaries,  cv  tmc  airo^mipMvtv- 
ftaaip  Avroo.  He  had  already  before  made  mention  of 
Peter's  change  pf  njune»  (J^'  pluip*  iOO)«  but  j^erely. 
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referred  respecting  it  simply  to  tlie  aTornr^^ioriu- 
fiuTa  TUiv  'AnocroXktv,  ilk  which  the  occurrence  is 
rdated,  that  Jesus  affixed  the  name  of  Petor  to 
Simon,  after  he  had  acknowledged  him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God«  But  when  he  also  mentions  the 
sons  of  Zebedce,  who  were  called  the  children  of 
thunder,  he  changes  the  citation,  and  ohserve^^ 
**  it  occurs  in  bis,  (Peteor's)  memoirs."  DiaL  chap. 

He  then  strikingly  distinguishes  the  memoirs  of 
Peter  from  those  of  other  Apostles,  and  as  we  have 
akeady  observed.  Section  14»  the  account  of  the 
chiMren  of  Thunder  is  only  to  be  foond  in  Mark, 

whose  book  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  the  histo- 
rical iiiyestigations  pecnliwr  to  him,  ratirely  referred 
to^  Peter. 

Among  his  citations,  yet  another  case  is  found,  in 
which  he  particularly  explains  his  mode  of  citation. 
He  indeed  refers  again  to  the  aw&fivnfunmvfULra,  but 
eztenda  ihrtber  Ae  adjnnet,  'Airovr^tfr,  which  be 
always  adds;  and  even  says  ''they  are  composed  bjr 

the  Apostles  and  by  t^'c^t'«ut  irapa^oXou&»7<ravrwv,  thehp 

companions  in  the  mimstry,  ip  yap  roiy  awofiviifiovivfia' 

avrov  ivyppgpcv,  X***     Who  theu  are  the  wapaKo\ov^tt^ 

<WIVT€C  ? 

On  this  point  antiquity  does  not  leave  us  in  any 
diAeulty.  Maorfc  is  HkeimkmS^,  ipfuf»aK»  st  seeMor 
ftiri:  Luke  also  aceordmg  to  the  antients  is  an 
aKoXov^,  comes,  sectater  Apostoli,  Thus  what  Jus- 
tin says  of  the  records,  that  they  were  written  by 
Apostles  and  their  eesspanions,  exaeliy  harmomses 
witii  mnr  Gospels.  And  now  M  stfll  deserves  a  par^ 
ticular  coiisideratien,  that  in  this  passage,  in  which 

Jusim  adds  the  explanatioii,  that  l^e  ar«ynnyion«9Mrir 
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were  not  only  composed  by  Apostles,  but  also  by 
their  companions,  he  quotes  a  passage  irom  one  of 
these  companions,  viz.  from  Luke,  l^o^o^  <L<fei  %>o^ 
fforcx^iro  avrov  wxofuvw  xxii.  44.  Dial,  elk  103* 

The  awofivnuovfvuara  are  therefore  net  by  one  indi* 
Tidual;  but  there  are  more  Gospels  written  by  Apos- 
tles and  companions  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  ours.  Where  Justin  speaks  of  the  memoirs 
of  Peter,  lie  cites  Mark ;  where  he  speaks  of  the 
companions  of  the  Apostles^  with  reference  to  these 
memoirs,  he  quotes  a  passage  of  Luke.  We  shall 
however  again  discover  Mattiiew  in  his  other  cita* 
tiona. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

We  may  then  quietly  return  to  our  old  assertion ; 
that  Matthew  is  the  original^  and  that  Mark  wrote 
after  Matthew !  hut  the  particular  plan  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  latter»  the  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  his  predecessor,  we  can  only  distinguish  in 
the  course  of  the  investigations.  They  both  agree  in 
the  choice  of  the  occurrences,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  their  order,  and  in  expressions^  a&d  also  m  di  vida^ 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  which  they  have  ittserfied  after 
the  return  from  the  temptation,  into  /bur  journies, 
wliich  he,  exclusively  of  the  last  journey  which 
ended  in  his  Passion,  undertook  from  the  place  of 
his  residence  into  different  countries.  We  wilt  ex- 
amine the  solutions,  to  which  a  more  minute  consi* 
deratiou  of  this  will  lead  us. 
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THE  FIRST  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW. 


MARK. 


I.  Jesus  goes  into  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
and  cures  a  Daemoniac. 


I.  Jesus  cures  a  leper, 

with  tlie  injunction  to 
teU  no  one  of  it. 

II.  He  meets  the  cen- 
turion, whose  servant  he 
cures. 

III.  He  goes  into  tiie  IL  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  Peter.  house  of  Peter. 


.  IV.  One  individual  is 
desirous  of  following  Je- 
sus and  is  sent  back. 

V.  Jesus  goes  into  the 
land  of  the  Gadarenes ; 

cures  Dsemoniacs^and  rC" 
turns. 


nr.  He  cures  a  Iqier, 
with  the  injunction  to 
tell  no  one  of  it. 


Matt  ix.  1. 


Mark  ii.  1. 
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THE  SECOND  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW* 


I.  Four  men  bring  one  L  Four  men  bring  one 
sick  of  the  palsy.  sick  of  the  y-dhy. 

IT.  Jesus  calls  Mat-  11.  Jesus  calls  Mat- 
thew, thew. 

in.  The  disciples  of      III.  The  disciples  of 

John  fast;  the  disciples  John  fast;  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  do  not  of  Jesus  do  not. 

IV.  Jesus  cures  the 

daughter  of  Jairus  iuul 
the  woman  afflicted  with 
a  flux.    (Yfivn  mpop^ow9a,) 


V.  Jesus  chooses  his 
disciples  and  sends  them 
away. 


VI.  John  sends  his  dis- 
ciples to  enquire  of  Jesus. 

VIL  Jesus  goes  with  IV.  Jesus  goes  with 
lus  disciples  through  the  his  disciples  through  the 

corn.  com. 

Matt  xiL  a  Mark  iii.  1. 

TOL.  II.  I 
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THE  THIRD  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW.  MARK. 

L  A  man  with  a  with-  I.  A  man  with  a  with- 
ered haad  is  coxed,  ered  hand  is  cuxtd. 

11.  Jesus  chooses  his 

disciples. 

II.  Jesus  is  said  to  per-  HI.  Jesus  is  said  to  per- 
form cures  through  Beel-  form  cures  through  Beel- 
zebub. .  acbub* 

III.  They  demand  a 
sign. 

IV.  The  mother  and  IV.  The  mother  and 
brethren  of  Jesus  come  to  brethren  of  Jesus  come  to 
him.  him. 

V.  Jesus  teaches  in  V.  Jesus  teaches  in 
Parables.  Parables. 

VI.  Jesus  comes  into 
the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes,  and  cures  a  Dsemo- 
niac. 

VII.  Jesus  cures  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. 

TOW. 

Matt  xiii.  54.  Mark  vi«  1. 
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The  difference  between  Mark  and  Matthew  in 
these  three  Jonnues  arises  chiefly  from  the  classifi- 
cation of  that  into  the  land  of  the  Gadarenea,  which 
Matthew  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  excursion, 
but  Mark  at  the  end  of  the  third.  Let  us  take  it 
out  of  the  order  ia  Matthew  aud  assign  it  to  the 
place  which  Mark  has  given  to  it ;  let  us  then  put 
aside  the  facta  II.  and  IV.  in  Matthew,  which  Mark 
haa  omitted  without  assigning  to  them  another  pbce 
in  his  book,  and  thus  the  first  ej^cursion  will  become 
uniform. 

In  the  second  Journey,  they  agree  until  the  events 
in  Matthew  IV.  V.  VI.  The  diflBerence  i^ain  putty 
uuea  from  the  journey  to  Cradaris.  For,  in  both  ia 
the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Jaii  us  so  arranged,  that 
it  must  have  happened  not  long  after  this  journey. 
Sinoe  Mat&ew  has  transferred  it  to  the  end  of  the 
flnt  jotumy^  Mark  to  the  end  of  the  third*  ao  the 
occurrence,  which  followed  soon  after  this  journey, 
obtained  in  Mark  another  place.  Respecting  the 
enquiry  of  the  disciples  of  John^  Mark  is  entirely 
alent.  I^ct  us  now  arrange  the  relation  of  Matthew 
in  No.  V.  a  little  further  in  tiie  third  journey,  and  s 
perfect  umformity  exists  between  them. 


THE  FOURTH  JOURNEY. 


MATTHEW. 

L  The  Prophet  is  with- 
out honour  in  Us  native 

country. 


MABK. 

I.  The  Prophet  is  with- 
out honour  in  his  aatiTe 

country. 

a 
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MATTHEW, 


IL  Herod  believes  that 
Joha  has  risen. 


III.  Five  thousand  are 
fed. 

IV.  Jesus  walks  upon 
the  sea,  appears  thereon 

to  the  Apo.stles,aud  comes 
to  Geunesareth. 

V.  The  Disciples  of 

Jesus  eat  with  uuwashed 
hands. 

VI.  Jesus  conies  to 
the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre :  the  history  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan. 

VII.  Four  thousand 

are  fed. 

VIII.  They  demand 
from  Jesus  a  sign. 

IX.  The  Apostlcb  for- 


MAUK. 

II.  Jesus  sends  forth 

his  disciples. 

III.  Herod  believes  that 
John  has  risen. 

IV.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  return  from  tlieir 
mission. 

V.  Five  thousand  are 
fed. 

VI.  Jesus  walks  upon 
the  sea,  appears  thereon 

to  the  Apostles, and  comes 
to  Gennesareth. 

VII.  The  Disciples  of 

Jesus  eat  with  unwashed 
hands. 

VIII.  Jesus  comes  to 

the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre  :  the  history  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan. 

IX.  Four  thousand 

are  fed. 

X.  They  demand  from 
Jesus  a  sign. 

XI.  The  Apostles  for- 
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MARK. 

get  to  take  bread  with 
them* 

Xn.  A  blind  man  is 
pieseuted  to  Jesus  oil 
the  road  to  Bethsaida. 

XIII.  Jesus  asks,  whom 

do  they  account  him? 

XIV.  The  trausfigura* 
tion  on  the  Mount 

XV.  The  Apostles  cau- 
uot  cure  a  Da^ooiac. 

vaovfu 

Mark  ix.  33. 

In  this  journey  Mark  differs  from  Matthew  in  this 
respect,  that  he  separates  the  occurrence  of  the 

Mission  of  the  Disciples,  (which  Matthew  men- 
tions^ when  he  informs  us  in  the  second  journey. 
No.  d.  of  their  election,)  from  that  circumstance* 
and  represents  it  as  an  independent  event,  and  after* 
wards,  particularly  informs  us,  after  an  intermediate 
s])ace,  of  their  return  and  actions  : — Matthew  seems 
also  to  have  united  these  occurrences  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  relationship,  than  according  to  the 
succession  in  point  of  time.  Besides,  Matthew  has 
twice  related  the  fact,  respecting  those  who  demand* 
ed  a  bigu,  here,  and  in  the  third  journey.  No.  iii|^ 


MATTHEW. 


get  to  take  bread  with 
them. 


X.  Jesus  asks,  whom 

do  they  account  him  ? 

XI.  The  transfigura- 
tion on  the  Mount 

XII.  The  Apostles  can- 
not cure  a  Daemouiac. 

Matt.  xvii.  24. 
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Mark  has  omitted  it  the  first  time,  and  only  men- 
tioned it  here.  The  occurrence  in  No.  xii.  is  inde- 
pendently of  Matthew  peculiar  to  him. 

Thus  fiur  they  axe  similar  up  to  the  history  of  the 
passion,  which  now  begins  in  both  histories.  When 
Jesus  quitted  Capernaum  this  time,  he  went  to  meet 
bi^  death. 


SECTION  XXV. 

Wkbkcb,  then  has  Mark  thus  freely  treated  the  or- 
der of  tsicts  in  his  predecessor,  and  arranged  several 

things  in  a  different  manner?  An  object  and  a  cause 
must  have  occasioned  this  procedure ;  as  it  could 
not  have  been  but  intentionally^  that  an  occurrence 
was  removed  from  its  place  and  joined  to  a  more 

distant  couuectiou. 

Whence,  for  instance,  could  it  happen,  that  he  has 
separated  from  each  otlier  the  election  of  the  Apostles 
and  their  mission  to  the  world  which,  in  Matthew, 
are  united,  and  distinguished  them  as  t^vo  facts,  tlie 
last  of  which  he  represents  in  quite  a  different  con- 
nection, if  he  did  not  wish  to  observe  their  natural 
order  and  to  arrange  them,  as  they  took  place? 

He  behaves  in  this  ease  with  still  more  precision ; 
a  part  of  the  discourse  which,  according  to  Matthew, 
Jesus  here  spoke  to  his  disciples,  he  separates  from 
the  rest,  and  only  inserts  it,  where  Jesus  before  his 
death  revealed  to  his  disciples  the  prospects  respect- 
ing their  future  fate.   The  passage  is  the  following ; 

Matt.  x.  19.  Mark  xm,  lU 

^rw^  9t  WapadtO^w  VfUtCt  6rav  t  e  (iyay  waii*  ifiag 
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Maxib*  z.  Id* 


tlQ  Oavartw, 

KOI  TCtrnp  TfrVOTt 

Mtt  kvavaarrj'yQVTeu  TUOm 

tcai  OavartiiCTovaip  avrovQf 
Kai  fcrtfTJt  ^tuovfii  I'Oi 
ixo  xavTutf  oui  TO  dvofia  fiOVf 


Maul  ziu.  11. 
n  XaXi|(nfrf« 

Tvvro  XoXitrty 
o&  -yap  Itfri  ^ic»«il  JUd^Mnmc^ 

f/c  ^ttvaroVf 
Km  irarijp  TtKVOV, 

Itcl  yovdQ, 
KOLi  BavaTMaovaiv  avravQf 

iivo  wavTutv  SuL  TO  6voiia  fuv, 
A  it  vwofutvae  tie  TtKo£, 


Wesee  tliat  on  both  sidcB  it  is  the  same  account, 

and  exactly  the  same  phraseology.  What  could  in- 
duce Mark  to  detach  these  words  from  their  connec- 
tion in  Matthew  and  to  arrange  them  differently,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sake  of  assigning  to  them  their 
proper  phtce  t  Considered  as  to  their  subject,  they 
certainly  stand  in  Mark  in  a  more  appropriate  con^ 
nection,  than  they  were  in  Matthew. 

Bhioe  he  has  taken  detached  sentences  from  the 
Sermon  im  the  Mount  in  Matthew,  and  united  them 
with  other  occasions,  events,  and  discourses,  (for  in- 
stance.  Matt.  vi.  14.  Mark  xi,  25,  26.  Matt  16. 
Markiv.  21.  Matt.  v.  13.  Mark  ix.  .jO.  Matt.  vii.  2. 
MadLlT.  24.)  we  cannot  better  explain  this  attention 
and  care  in  placing  detached  sentences  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  else where^  than  from  his  intention 
of  relating  every  thing  in  its  order,  as  it  occurred, 
since  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  has  at  tlie  com- 
menoement  of  Jesus  s  o£&ce«  as  a  preacher,  united  in 
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one  brief  flystem  of  religious  doctrines,  whatever  our 

Lord  might  have  spoken  under  the  most  different 
circumstances. 

We  observe  manifestly  this  object  of  the  author  in 
the  journey  to  Gadaris,  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 
Matthew  has  mentioned  it  at  the  end  of  the  first 
journey^  and  Mark  lias  transferred  it  as  far  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  third.  He  joins  to  the  fact  the 
proper  statement  of  time,  whence  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  his  object  to  detail  the  regular  order  of  events. 
Jesus  taught  ia  parahles  on  the  sea  shore,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
Mark  iv.  1*  After  the  condusion  of  this  parabolical 
discourse*  he  adds  that  the  passage  across  the  sea  to 
Gadaris,  took  place  tv  ekelvt}  vf^^^p^  o^iac  yivofiiPHQ' 
Mark  iv.  35,  on  the  same  day  towards  the  evening. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  expression  cv  mivp  17  ifup^ 
contains  in  the  Evangelists  an  indefinite  relation  to 
time ;  but  the  accompanying  ubsei  vation  on  the 
division  of  the  day  itself,  oi^ta,  shows,  that  the  passage 
must  be  accepted*  as  a  strict  definition  of  time.  The 
circumstance^  therefore*  which  has  been  previously 
noticed  in  the  iact,  that  they  conducted  Jesus  away 
from  the  crowd  and  conveyed  him  into  a  ship,  iv.  36. 
corroborates  the  connection  of  the  passage  with  the 
occurrence  which  immediately  precedes  it*  viz.  with 
the  parabolical  instruction  which  Jesus  had  given  to 

the  crowd  by  the  sea. 

In  the  second  journey  Matthew  after  the  journey 
to  Gadaris,  and  after  some  intermediate  events*  re- 
counts without  any  determination  of  time*  the  cure 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus  and  that  of  the  woman  with 
the  flux.  ix.  18.  Mark,  who  has  remu\  cd  these  to 
the  end  of  the  third  excursion*  distinguishes  the  fact 
according  to  time  and  relation*  and  maintains  their 
immediate  connection  with  the  journey  to  Gadaris 
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1>7  tbe  assuranee,  that  at  the  tim^  whto  they  had 
landed  on  their  return,  the  father  of  the  child  had 
come  to  Jesus,  &c.  v.  21,  22. 

We  hence  perceiTe,  that  he  has  taken  the  natural 
aiiccession  of  the  events  as  a  model  for  the  plan  of 
liis  history,  and  that  in  the  distribution  of  facts,  he 
has  treated  of  them  according  to  the  occasions  of 
their  occurrence. 

SECTION  JCXVI. 

His  manner  of  treating  the  individual  occurrences 
again  distinguishes  him  from  his  predecessor :  he 
is  almost  universaUy  more  circumstantial  in  those 
particulars  with  which  each  fact  is  attended.  By 
this  minuteness  and  attention  to  minor  points  his 
narrative  becomes  more  detailed  and  more  clearly 
representative  of  the  events.    Matthew  informs  us, 
for  instance,  of  the  history  of  the  woman  alllicted 
with  the  flux  more  in  a  summary  notice^  than  in  a 
proper  nanatiye :  ^  a  woman,  who  during  iwehe 
year9  had  been  iifflieted  with  a  flux,  apjyroached  Jram 
hefiuid  (ind  touched  his  gannent  ;  for  alie  thought,  (f  I 
iiuiy  but  touch  him,  I  dutU  be  cured,    Jesus  turned 
himself  ronnd,  saw  her,  and  said, — Be  qf  good  cheer, 
danghier,  thy  faith  hath  recovered  thee.** — ^Mark,  on 
the  contrary,  is  attentive  to  the  most  minute  circum- 
stances. The  state  and  suffering  of  the  invalid  were 
more  nearly  known  to  him ;  during  twelve  years  all 
the  art  of  the  physicians  was  lavished  on  her  in  vain ; 
she  had  expended  much  of  her  property,  and  her 
sufTcriugs  visibly  increased,  a  circumstance  which 
uncommonly  raises  the  miracle  of  the  speedy  per- 
Ibrmance  of  her  cure^  and  the  benevolence  displayed 
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In  it.  She  heard  of  Jesus,  approached  him  from  be- 
hind in  the  crowd,  and  touched  his  garment^  from  tho 
eonyiction  that  she  should  be  cmed.  The  Lord  felt 
that  Tirtiie  had  gone  eat  from  him,  tamed  hnnSelf 
round,  and  said — Who  hath  touched  me  f *  The 
disciples  in  reply  assured  him  of  the  imposaibi- 
Hty  of  designating  the  individual  among  such  a 
eiowd  of  people.  But  Jesus  looked  round,  sad  Us 
look  fell  upon  the  person  who  had  touched  him,  who 
was  abready  conscious  of  the  efiTect,  and  instantly  fall- 
ing upon  her  knees  before  him  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,  confessed  all»  as  it  had  happened.  Jesus  re- 
plied to  her;  "  Daughter, thy  faith  effected  thy  cure.  ' 

In  this  manner,  more  or  less,  he  has  not  para- 
phrased the  greater  part  of  the  occurrences,  but  in- 
vested them  with  the  particuhr  circumstances,  under 
which  they  took  place :  for  instance, — 


Mark  i.  40. — ii. 
Mark  u.  2— la. 
Mark  iv.  35. — r. 
Mark  v.  1 — 20. 
Mark  vi.  14—30. 
Mark  xil  28—35. 


Matt.  viii.  2 — 5. 

Matt,  ix.2— 9. 

Matt  viiL  23—28. 

Matt.  viii.  28. — iz. 

Matt.  xiv.  6—13. 

Matt.  xxiL  84— 41.,  &c.  &c. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  what  a  knowledge  he  ]md 
of  the  persons  who  occur  in  this  history  and  of  their 
circumstances.  Where  Matthew  ix.  18.  contents 
himself  with  apx^^  perceive  in  Mark  his  name, 
Jairus,  and  his  rank  22. 
'where  Matthew  (xv.  22.)  names  in  general  terms  a 
yvvn  Xavavaia,  Mark  kuows  the  particulars  respecting 
her:  n  yvvn  *£XAi|iric,  Svpo^viicMnm  ywnu 

vii.  26.  Matt,  xxvii.  16.  simply  designates  Barabbas 
as  iwuTiifAov;  Mark  xv.  7.  knows  his  crime. 
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tv  ry  (jTaau  <povov.  The  fifst  Only  mcntions  a  Cyre- 
man  called  Simon,  xxvii.  32.  Mark  infonns  us 
XV.  2^1.  that  it  was  Simon  the  Cyreniaii^  the  ftlher  of 
Alexander  and  Rtrfiit;  the  first  xxrii.  57.  qpeaks  of  a 
rich  man,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  :  the  other  is  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  as  an  important  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, XV.  4A  ig,  and  was  aware  of  the  conversation 
between  faim  and  Pilate^  and  how  the  Fnstar  eaUed 
the  Gentiirion  to  an  acoomit  He  adds  the  ciroum- 
stance  respecting  the  Magdalene,  xvi.  9.  af' 
tKl3Lj3XrfKH  liTTa  ^aifwvia,  and  we  shall  instantly  meet 
again  with  an  inslaoce  of  the  like  sort  req^ting 
^e  blind  man  on  the  road  near  Jericho,  x.  46. 

Theie  s  yet  one  example  more  of  the  minatio 
known  to  this  author.  They  had,  according  to 
Matthew  xvi.  5.  forgot  to  take  bread  with  them ;  yet 
says  Mark  viii.  14.  they  had  one  loaf  with  them  in 
tteship.  It  also  is  to  be  lemarked,  that  at  the  inejh 
dent  at  Gadaris,  be  observes,  v.  18»  that  there  were 
about  two  thousand  swine. 

He  therefore  lias  not  copied  from  Matthew  but 
arranged  him,  he  has  represented  with  more  preci- 
sion his  historical  nanrative*  which  frequently  only 
gives  the  ontHno  of  a  fiiet,  heedless  of  the  oonoonu-i 
taut  circumstances  and  their  details,  aud  he  has 
made  these  sketches  of  Matthew  into  a  full  history. 
He  is  not  the  epitomizer,  as  some  have  occasionally 
said,  after  Angustin,  but  the  recensor  of  Matthew, 
and  his  recension  is  so  rigid,  that  he  appears  to  have. 

positively  contradicted  him. 

Where  Matthew  mentions  two  Dsemoniacs  at  Ga- 
daris,  Mark  v.  2.  only  speaks  of  one.  Where  Mat- 
thew, XX.  dO^  speaks  of  two  Uind  persons  cored  on 
the  road  to  Jeridio,  Mark  only  mentions  cme, 
2^46., and  it  is  plain,  that  both  their  narratives  refer 

to  the  same  iact,  as  well  on  account  of  the  time,  as 
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of  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  and  of  expi\ib- 
sions^  in  which  they  harmonize.  Mark  has  here  even 
strikingly  subataatiated  his  assertion  by  adducing  a 
proof,  from  which  it  seems  clear,  that  he  is  fully  in- 
formed :  for,  he  mentions  the  man  by  name,  on 
whom  the  cure  was  effected,  and  adds  it  in  two  lan- 
guages, in  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  vioc  Ti^ov,  Bapn- 

These,  however,  are  real  contradictions,  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  Matthe>^  s  object ;  but  if  we  weiirh  bis 
ultimate  views,  they  merely  arose  from  an  iudille- 
rence  about  things,  which  had  no  connection  with 
his  purpose:  (Sect.  4).  He  only  wished  to  show 
ffom  the  actions  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  tbe  Messiah, 
with  which  plan,  a  perfectly  exact  chronology  was 
not  consistent.  None  of  the  minuter  circumstances 
were  suited  to  this  purpose ; — he  found  enough  in 
the  outline  of  an  occurrence,  from  which  to  deduce 
his  proof,  from  which  cause,  he  proceeds  so  sum- 
marily in  his  writings,  that  it  is  evident,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  occupy  himself  with  accessory  drcum- 
stances.  It  is  therefore  neither  occasioned  by  want 
of  insight,  nor  of  sincerity  and  love  of  truth ; — and 
it  is  only  the  want  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  but 
not  the  indifference  towards  things  which  do  not  be- 
long to  a  proposed  plan,  which  make  an  author 
guilty  of  mistake  and  untruth. 


SECTION  XXVII. 


Tub  guarantee  and  source  to  which  history  has 
referred  us,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  Mark  has  fur- 

nibbed  us  with  so  many  new  and  important  observa- 
tions on  Matthew  are  distinctly  demonstrated  in  his 
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work.  In  the  first  alteration,  which  he  began  to 
effect  in  the  classification  of  some  of  our  Lord's  ac- 
tions, viz.  where  he  excluded  from  its  order  the 
history  of  the  Centurion,  and  amoged  the  core  of 
the  Leper,  which  Matthew  had  mentioned  earUer^ 
directly  after  the  visit  to  Peter's  house,  he  added  im- 
mediately before  this  last  fact,  the  account  that 
bimou  was  also  with  Jesus  at  that  time.  Mark  i.  36. 

juu  KortSiw^v  avrov  o  'Sifmv  mm  oi  fitr  avVov*    Where  he 

gives  the  history  of  the  danghtar  of  Jairus  in  a 

manner  remarkably  more  circumstantial;  he  again 
expressly  adds  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  only 
admitted  as  witnesses  to  the  whole  occurrence  Peter, 
John,  and  James,  v*  37*  Matt.  zxi.  IB.,  relates  to 
us  the  histor}'  of  a  vrithered  fig-tree;  Mark  zi.  12 — 
15.  and  20—27.  details  it  to  us  more  copiously,  uniting 
>vith  it  some  instructive  discourses,  and  by  name,  a 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Matt.  vi.  14, 15. 
He  seems  hy  this  again  to  substantiate  his  account;, 
and  exhibits  to  us  Peter,  of  whom  Matthew  is  silent, 
as  the  person  who  caused  the  Dialogue  and  the  ad- 
joined mstiuctions.  Mark  xiii.  3.,  mentions,  among 
the  persons  who  were  the  speakers  at  the  conversa- 
tion respecting  the  last  fate  of  the  temple  and  the 
holy  city,  particularly  the  name  of  Peter,  wheie 
Matthew,  xxiv.  3.,  has  stopped  merely  at  generals, 
without  specifying  the  persons,  who  were  the 
speakers.  Matthew  xxviii.  10.,  relates  to  us  the 
command  to  the  women  to  bring  to  the  disciples  the 
account  of  the  resurrection.  Mark  xvi.  7.,  expressly 
again  adds  Peter:  toic  fia^nraiq  xai  nfTp<fi. 

Such  a  scrupulous  care  to  insert  the  name  of  Peter 
in  particular  passages,  where  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fisust  required  it,  and  where  no  parti- 
cular light  accrued  to  it  by  this  addition,  (as  in 
Mark  i.  J6.,  v.  37.,  xiii.  3.,  xvi.  7.)  discloses  an  indi- 
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vidual  interest  of  the  author.  The  continual  pre- 
sence of  this  Apostle  and  the  intentional  mention  of 
Insii,  irbeie  it  oontributedtnothing  to  die  eluoidalion 
of  Ae  nanatiTe,  could  oidy  dien  haye  a  seoond 
liistorical  object ;  viz.  the  authenticity  conferred  by 
his  testimony.  At  least  the  interest  of  Mark  in 
adding  the  name  of  Peter  without  necessity*  as  to 
die  drcmartantiality  or  intelligibility  of  the  event* 
is  explained  fully  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancimts 
respecting  the  sources  of  Mark :  —  so  far,  these 
traces  dispersed  in  the  book  so  well  harmonize  with 
these  accounts*  that  they  favour  and  corroborate 
thdr  crodihiUty. 


SECTION  xxviu. 


Although  Mark*  upon  the  whole*  has  farther 
improved  Matthew*  and  more  accurately  explained 
his  history,  he  has  nevertheless  in  some  cases  done 

the  reverse,  and  contracted  his  narrative*  even  some* 
times  with  the  retention  of  his  words. 


Matt.  zx.  11* 

tie  ify  6* 
KoKiv,  i)  KM/tfy 

^troffart  nc  iv  ahri;}  aiw^  ifn, 

doifaffacitt  avTT]i''  xai  iav  fuy 
^       y  >)  oUla  d^ia   .  ,  , 

•     •     •  T.  \m 

fitl^i  dtiovag 


iKHfitPtTl, 
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Mm,  xz.  lU 

bmimXart  top  Koptofitnp 


Mabk  VI*  10. 


The  cause  of  it  is  most  probably  this«  yix, 
that  Mark,  who  otherwise  enhrges  and  adorns  the 
Acts  with  ihehr  cireomstances,  considered  or  pro* 

daced  nothing  &rther  as  necessary  to  be  added 
to  such  a  fact-  It  was  in  this  case  superfluous  to 
transcribe  into  his  book  whole  Danratiires,  which 
woe  sufbdratly  diffuse  in  his  predeoessore;  heoon- 
tented  himself  tiherefore  with  a  short  notice  of  them, 
and  presupposed  the  circumstantial  account  to  be 
known. 

Perhaps  the  copiousness  of  individual  narratives, 
which  did  not  leave  any  thii^g  for  the  reviaor  of 
MafkAew,  was  the  canse  of  his  entirely  passing 

over  some  occurrences,  such  as  Matt.  viii.  5 — 13. 
19 — 21.  xi.  1. ;  but  more  probably  it  depended  on 
the  avoucher  of  his  accounts  (i .  e,  Peter)  who  did 
not  recogniae  the  order,  in  which  some  appear  in 
Matthew,  and  did  not,  even  consequently,  assign  to 
them  the  place,  which  chronologically  belonged  to 
them  ;  for  that  they  took  place  under  such  chro- 
nological conditions,  as  appoint  another  place  to 
them  in  the  course  of  the  faistoiy,  subsequent  in- 
quiriea  wiD  teach  us. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

WjB  find  few  entirely  new  occurrences  unmen* 
tioned  by  Matthew.,  and  consequently  exclusively 

peculiar  to  Mark ;  they  may  be  about  three.  The 
one  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus^  Mark  i.  23.  A  Daemomac  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum,  acknowledges  the  Divine  power  in-^ 
hereut  in  Jesus  and  is  cured.  The  others  took  place 
shortly  before  the  days  of  the  passion.  A  blind  per- 
son is  brought  before  Jesus  at  Bethsaida  and  restored 
to  dght  by  spittle  and  imposition  of  hands.  Mark 
viii.  22—27.  The  last  is  that  of  the  poor  woman 
who  threw  two  mites*  into  the  treasury.  Mark 
xii.  41 — 44.  . 

This  phcenomenoUy  also  assures  us  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  give  an  independent  historical  book^ 
for  which  he  could  not  want  materials,  and  for  which 
much  less  could  his  avoucher  want  abundant  know- 
ledge, but  that  his  plan  did  not  require  any  thing 
more,  and  was  only  confined  to  a  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting writings  of  Matthew. 


SECTION  XXX. 

The  result  of  our  investigations  concerning  the 
relation  of  both  Evangelists  may  then  shortly  be 
comprised  under  the  following  points.   MatAew  is 

■  Hug  writes  tm  Lepton,"  Mark  layi  Xcirra  ^  wltom  we  hai^e 
acGordiogly  folbwed^—ZVioiM/alof. 
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an  original  author^  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualiiied 
MB  an  eye- witness  of  the  occurrences^  as  a  friend  of  the 
teacher,  of  whom  he  writes,  and  as  a  depositarj  of  his 
future  plans : — his  work  came  first  to  light.  In  conse- 

queiice  of  his  ultimate  views,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
succession  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  their  chronolo- 
gical connection^  and  although  he  did  not  entirely 
neglect  it,  yet  he  often  intentionally  comprised  under 
one  view  certain  discourses  and  facts,  just  as  he  found 
them  most  suitable  to  liis  ])artirular  design.  Thence 
often  arose  an  order  in  things,  which  was  not  the 
order  in  history.  The  detail  of  the  individual  cir* 
cumstances  of  each  occurrence  did  not  conduce  to 
his  purposes,  it  was  superfluous  and  often  an  impedi- 
ment. An  extended  narrative  w  ould  lead  the  reader 
through  many  secondary  ideas,  from  the  main  view 
to  which  he  had  heen  oonducted^and  would  distract 
the  attention,  which  should  he  directed  only  to  one 
point,  viz.  to  perceive  the  picture  of  the  Messiah, 
pourtrayed  hy  the  ancients,  in  the  life  of  Jesus« 
Matthew  is  an  historical  deduction.  Mark  is  hifr* 
toiy. 

The  contents  of  the  latter  are,  upon  the  whole, 

not  new;  we  very  seldom  liad  in  him  relations  which 
are  peculiar  to  him  and  not  noticed  by  his  prede- 
cessor. He  composed  his  history  from  the  materials 
of  the  former,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  his 
work,  merely  aiming  at  the  merit  of  more  correctly 
improving  it.  His  chief  concern  was  therefore  his- 
torical order,  his  predecessor  having  often  preferred 
the  didactic.  Historical  description,  also^was,  there* 
fore,  iacumhent  upon  him,  and  he  dared  not  to  be  so 
regardless  and  indifferent  about  detail,  on  account  of 
particular  circumstances  and  minor  matters,  which 
throw  upon  the  occurrences,  light,  explicitness,  ancUp-^ 
pefiqMCttity.  This  he  has  likewise  produced  throu{^r^ 

VOIi.  II.  K 
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the  instruction  of  one  of  the  first  ftndmoflt  beloved  of 

the  scholars  of  Jesus.  Where  on  the  other  hand 
the  narrative  of  his  predecessor  made  a  farther  expla- 
nation uimecessary  or  impracticable,  he  expressed 
himself  more  eondsely,  in  which  case»  the  reader, 
from  the  nature  of  the  matter,  was  referred  to  the 
preceding  historical  book.  Some  facts  he  omitted 
entirely;  probably,  because  his  source  left  him  in  un- 
certainty respecting  the  leal  scene  of  their  occurrence. 
We  may  coasider  the  coinpobitiou  of  Mark  as  a  his- 
tory and  as  a  critical  treatise. 


SECTION  XXXL 

But  since  now  these  minor  circumstances  and 
these  numerous  additional  observations,  when  once 
published  and  carefully  collected  from  the  moutha 

of  the  eye-wituesscb  require,  in  order  to  be  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  not  mixed  or  confounded,  to 
be  immediately  apprehended,  firmly  secured,  and 
committed  to  paper:  and  since  the  circumstances 
of  Mark's  life,  the  security  of  the  history  and  the  in- 
ternal evidences  in  the  treatise  itself,  estabhsU  Peter 
as  the  source,  from  whom  the  peculiar  iuformationa 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative^  which  we 
observe  in  this  Gospel,  have  proceeded:  so,  the 
farther  assertion  of  the  ancients,  that  Mark  noted 
down  in  writing  and  communicated  to  us  the  pubhc 
discourses  of  Peter,  is  then  very  correct;  and  I 
conceive  the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel,  to  have 
been  this. 

After  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  became  known  diH 
ring  the  time  that  the  Apostles  taught  in  Rom6f 
(Sect  16.)  this  first  biographical  record  of  their  ex- 
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alted  Master,  was  tbcre  conveyed  to  them^  perhaps 
through  the  means  of  Matthew  himself,  or  through 
those  of  others,  which,  on  account  of  the  novelty  et 

matter,  its  consequence  in  regard  to  the  situation 
ai\d  concerns  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  could  soon 
be  done  hj  means  of  the  several  messengers,  which 
were  sent  to  them  by  the  devout  Church^,  by  means 
of  Jews  emigrating  on  account  of  the  war  ^  or  the 
constant  intercourse  which  subsisted  on  that  account 
between  Rome  and  Judaea.  The  mutual  interest  of 
the  believers  caused  it  to  be  read  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  Peter,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  it, 
deKvered  elucidations  and  remarks  upon  it.  Mark 
availed  himself  of  these  explanations,  and  preserved 
them  by  committing  them  to  paper,  wherein  his 
doser  connection  with  his  teacher  assisted  him.  The 
elucidations,  which  an  eye-witness  and  assistant  or 
companion  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  had  delivered  on 
the  book  of  an  eye-witness,  were  of  an  extraordinary 
value  in  settling  the  believers  in  the  faith,  and  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  foU  information,  hence  th^  be- 
sought  Mark  to  make  his  observations  publicly  useful 
and  to  communicate  them  in  a  treatise,  whence  his 
Gospel  was  called  Kijpv^tQ  Herpow,  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  and  he  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  Apostle. 

From  these  rektions  of  the  voucher  and  the 
author  we  must  explain  to  ourselves,  how  he  in  some 
occurrences  connected  with  Peter  (for  instance. 
Matt.  xiv.  28—32.  xvi.  18 — 20.,  where  we  might 
expect  him  to  be  more  full)  has  even  expressed  him- 
self more  briefly  than  Matthew.  For,  that  which 
individually  concerned  the  person  of  Peter,  and 

^  Tbeie  emigrations  had  alr^y  eommenced  under  Albinm,  be- 
fore  the  losiirrecUoD  had  broken  ouL  Joieph.  Beii.  Jud.  L.  ii.  ac- 
cording to  Haverk's  edit.  c.  14.  n.  S.  according  10  the  Batle. 
e.  S4.  p.  79S.  and  Antiii.  L.  xx.  e.  ult. 

K  2 
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where  he  stood  in  the  narrative,  as  the  one  chiefly  re- 
proachedj  was  more  concisely  treated  and  more 
quickly  passed  over  by  Peter  himself  in  his  discourse- 
The  modest  man  comiiients  upon  himself  and  his 
own  actions  as  Httle  as  possible,  thus  he  in  mention- 
ing his  frailties  is  not  ahle  to  suppress  the  basliful 
embarrassment  of  a  virtuous  soul 

We  however  would  clearly  exhibit,  in  conclnsion, 
the  state  of  the  time  in  which  all  this  could  have 
happened.  Nero  amused  himself  in  Achaia,  wliithcr 
he  also  was  accompanied  by  Vespasian,  with  his  in- 
glorious scientific  occupations.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ill-used  Palestme  revolted ;  Vespasian  obtained 
tiie  commission  to  punish  it  ^  It  was  already  win- 
ter, when  Nero  embarked  for  Rome,  and  Titus  for 
Alexandria,  and  when  Vespasian  hastened  over  the 
Hellespont  to  Syria  ^  When  the  season  became 
sufiSciently  favourable  to  open  the  campaign,  Ves- 
pasian marched  his  legions  into  Galilee,  took  posses- 
sion of  several  places,  and  besieged  Jotapata  on  the 
21st  of  Artemesius"*,  our  month  of  May.  In  the 
month  Panenius,  (July)  tn  the  tKrteenih  year  ^ 
NerOy  this  place  fell  " ;  it  was  followed  in  Gorpitinis, 
(^September)  by  Tarichaea :  in  Hyperberetajus,  (Oc- 
tober) by  Gamala,  and  after  Gishala  had  surrendered, 

'  Eusebius's  words,  Demonstr.  Evangel.  L.  iii.  p.  78,  79.  Edit. 
Rob.  Stepb.  deserve  to  be  remarked,  in  coroparing  Matthew  xvi. 
15 — 20.  with  Mark  viii.  29,  SO.  roaovTbiv  itpr\^itvfav  Ilcrpy  vtco 
Tov  'ii](Tvv,  6  Mapk'o^  firihiv  tovtuv  ^iTj/iorti'^ae,  ort  nffO  b  UtrptK 
TQv^\  <^':  "\or,  ti'  ruir  avrov  lihacKokiai^  tiijyoptvffty  •  •  • . — ^lo  wu 
Mup»;oc  avTd  irapiXiirtv, 

*  SuetoD.  in  Vespas.  c.  4.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L,  iii.  c.  I. 

»  Dio.  Cass.  L.  btiii.  p.  7^3.  Wechel.  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  4. 
n.  2/ 

'     Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  n.  3. 
"  Ibid.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  n.  36. 
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no  fortified  place  lemained :  Galilee  was  laid  waste 
and  subjugated 

The  insurrection  in  Judaea  and  its  metropolis  raged 
so  much  the  more  furiously :  the  scenes  with  the  Idu- 
nueaiis  followed ;  the  massacre  in  the  temple  and 
the  murder  of  Zachariah'.   At  the  time  of  these 
events  Matthew  finished  bis  Gospel ;  viz.  in  the  win- 
ter of  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  year  bf 
Nero;  or,  since  the  years  of  Nero,  (as  we  shall 
show  in  the  supplementary  chronological  tabic  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles)  begin  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
before  the  Christian,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
*   During  the  winter  the  Komans  were  at  test,  but  at 
the  appearance  of  spring  Vespasian  came  by  Anti- 
patriSy  Lydda^  Jamnia,  down  to  Emmaos,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  army,  which  was  approaching 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Trajan,  near  Jericho,  whose  inhabitants  fied 
into  the  mountains  \  With  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign in  spring  the  sea  was  navigable ; '  the  regukyr 
roads  of  communication  with  Rome  were  re-esta- 
blished :  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, the  first  history  which 
appeared,  concerning  the  fate,  works,  and  doctrines 
of  the  Author  of  the  Christian  school,  was  circuhited 
as  a  cariosity  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  was 
read  and  explained  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Some 
time  afterwards  in  the  month  of  June,  Nero  died. 
He  had  begun  to  reign  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  continued  to  reign  during  thirteen  years  and 
eight  months     That  he  died  in  summer,  we  learn 

*  Joth.  Bell.  Jiid.  L.  iii.  c.  I0«  n.  10.  h,  if*  c  1.  n.  10.  c  IS. 

*  lUd.  L.  IT,  e.  5  and  6. 

*  Ibid.  L.  IT.  c.  S.  q.  1  and  9, 

'  AmcL  Victor*  Bpitome,  c.  5.  tays,  annis  trededm.  BuCrop. 
L.  m  c  15.  Imperii  dedmo  quaito  obiit.  Tadt.  histor.  I.  c.  5. 
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from  Plutarch ;  it  was  summer,  says  he,  when^  with 
an  incredible  expedition  in  seven  days,  an  express 
brought  from  Rome  to  Galba»  who  was  in  Spaio, 
the  account  of  Nero's  death  % 

The  new  emperor  put  himself  into  motion  with 
his  army,  but  his  approach  was  slow  and  banguinary  \ 
During  this  time  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Nym- 
phidius  Sabinns  and  Tigellinus,  until  the  hist  was 
forced  to  by  down  his  arms.  Under  them*  m  r«av 
iyov/utvwv,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  expression 
of  Clemens  Romanus  respecting  this  occurrence,  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  were  executed,  L  e.  between  the  latter 
days  of  Nero  and  the  arrival  of  Galba*  See  in  the 
sequel.  Sect  78,  l^e  treatise  upon  the  chronology  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  immediately  before  the  chro- 
nological table.  After  their  death  as  we  have  before 
8hown>  Sect  16^  Mark  published  his  Gospel.  The 
eommotions  under  Galba,  Ofho,  and  Vitellius,  com- 
prise  one  year  and  twenty-two  days «.  The  publica- 
tion consequently  took  place  in  the  bixty-iiinth  year 
after  the  birth,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  after  the 
death  of  Jesus. 

■ 

annos  quatuordccim  Sue  ton.  Ner.  40*  panlo  mtDQS  quatuordecim 
annis.  Dio.  L.  Ixiii.  p.  727.  irti  hKarpta  ftn^  ^08.  Bell.  Jud. 

Xj.  iv.  c.  9,  n.      rpetc  icat  iota  fiaaiXevwtiQ  eni  Mi  ^ffpoc  dkrv*  He 

has  changed  ^-n  vag  6eno  into  ^fupuQ  oktw. 

•  Plutarch  in  Galba,  c.  7.  ijv  h  ^epoc  ^Irj,  not  fipax^  ^pQ  ^ciX^c 

*  Tacit,  histor.  L.  i.  c.  6. 

"  Dio,  excerpt.  Xipbilin.  Vit.  Vflipag.  p,  7S$.  Wccfael. 
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SBCTION  XXXII. 

LuKB  does  not  begin  his  Gospel  in  the  true  Jew- 
ish style^  with  the  narratiye  itself,  but  he  opens  his 
book  according  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  with  a  Prooemium,  in  which  he  acquaints  us 
with  his  views  and  motives  and  with  the  writings 
previously  existing  on  his  subject 

The  correct  explanation  of  this  might  destroy  or 
raise  many  hypotheses,  but  it  is  unfortunately  so 
composed,  that  although  the  individual,  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  wdl  understood  it ;  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  whom  the  rehtions  of  those  days  have  be* 
come  ohscure,  with  difficulty  alone  develop  its 
meaning.  The  light,  which  it  might  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  did  not 
escape  learned  men :  on  which  account,  they  bid 
a  stress  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on  ano- 
ther sentence,  which  appeared  to  them  calculated 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  *. 

This  introduction  is  divided  into  a  period  of  four 
members,  of  which,  the  second  clause  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  third.  'ESo&  Kfftm  is, 
as  the  Greek  grammarians  call  it,  an  Apodosis, 
which  according  to  its  nature,  begins  another  series 

'  Oil  this  prologue,  as  the  introduction  is  also  called,  and  on  the 
explanation  given  by  himseif,  the  treatise  is  supported.  Some  ideas 
on  the  probable  origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Zieglcr,  in 
Gabler's  New  Theol.  Journal,  year  1800.  5th  part.  Partly  also  on 
the  origin  of  ihc  first  tlirec  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  in  Gabler'l  Jour- 
nal for  Select  Tbeoi.  Jiitenu.  1  SOi.  1  vol.  1  book. 
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of  sentences,  and  only  takes  place  after  a  concluded 
protasis.  The  members  of  the  one  are  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and  every  one  of  them  has  its 
proper  extent  Luke  begins  to  speak  of  himself 
with  {So^e  K^noi,  and  that  which  precedes  has  been 
separated  by  himself,  as  not  belonging  to  liiui  as  an 
individuaL 

If  icodft^c  vapfS^av  belonged  to  jcf/MK,  and  to  his 
own  person,  it  ought,  in  that  ease,  if  the  constmction 

was  intended  to  be  u;i ammatically  framed,  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  it,  and  the  course  oi  the  sentences  should 

be  thus:  f3b(t  k^/mh  ira/of)icoXou3i|jeoTt  ivfJ^v  waaiv  tucpt^Cf 
jcoSbfC  irapcSoaav  nfuv  ol  ov*  ap^iic  auroirroi  ic«dfe£ifc 

tfoi  ypaypai.  This  is  however  not  the  case ;  on  which 

account  as  far  as  ^^S^ax  irapt^oaav  falls  in  the  sphere  of 
generality ;  while  that  which  stands  after  cSo^c  ic^fuu 
refers  to  Luke  in  particular.  The  period  thus  con- 
tains two  parts,  the  general  and  the  particular  one. 

The  major  proposition  of  the  first  part  has  a  deci- 
sive tenor  and  asserts, — Many  have  composed  his- 
torical books  concerning  our  Lord.  The  minor  pro- 
position compared  with  the  first  is — such  as  thb 
BTB-wiTNBSSBS — (wc  should  conceivc) — kave  puh- 
lished.  But  the  word:^  Ka^ta^  wa^icoaav  leave  room  for 
another  explanation. 

TTapa^ovm  Signifies^  properly,  to  give,  hand  over, 
or  delirer  something  into  another's  hands;  in  an 
improper  sense  it  signifies,  to  verbally  communicate 
something  to  anotlier,  such  as  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion: in  each  case  we  must  supply  the  ellipsis 
&iiYif9tv»  or  tacitly  infer  it  from  the  miyor.  According 
to  the  first  signification  of  the  word  the  passage  would 
run  thus  : — As  tnany  have  attempted  to  compose  a 
history  of  the  events  which  are  well  known  among  us; 
such  as  they  who  from  the  beginmng  were  eye^wit' 
nesses  and  eo-operaiors  in  the  insirueiHrn  have  gwem 
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imioamr  itmdi  f  so  Taho  tkomght  myself  quailed,  etc. 

According  to  the  second  interpretation  of  the  word 
it  would  require  to  be  translated  thus  :  AsmoMy . . . . 
io  eampo»ep  as  those,  who  werefnm  the  begimumg 

wUnesses  have  terhaUf  eommumeaied  it  ions; 

I  also  thoughi  myself  qualified. 

Which  now  of  the  two  significations  is  the  correct 
one  I  We  must  most  particularly  keep  well  in  view 
one  idea  in  the  Prooemium.  Luke  wishes  to  give 
reasons  for  his  undertaldpg,  and  believes  it  necessaiy 
to  apologise  for  his  publication  of  a  memorial  re- 
specting our  Lord.  As  many  had  done  so,  he  li ad  no 
reason  to  apologize.  A  man  who  had  taken  such 
a  part  in  the  promulgation  of  Christianity^  who  had 
laboured  in  common  with  its  principal  advocates^ 
and  occupied,  after  them  the  first  rank,  as  to  know* 
ledge  and  merit  had  a  decidedly  more  privileged 
daim  than  others  to  do  so.  The  case  would  then 
only  be  different,  if  works  of  the  eye-witnesses  and 
ministeni  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  already  in 
existence;  he  owed  to  them  that  respect,  and  the 
example  of  many,  who  had  ventured  to  appear  after 
sucdi  great  authorities,  would  exculpate  him  ;  chiefly 
asihey  stood  fax  beneath  hiia  in  the  right  to  such  an 
undertaking. 

If  then  only  in  case,  that  greater  and  more  digni- 
fied authors  had  already  preceded  him,  such  an  apo- 
logy could  he  admissible,  the  first  explanation  is 
the  true  one  ^  as  many  have  attempted  to  compose 
Ustoiical  works. such  as  those,  which  the  eye-wit* 
nesses  and  the  ministers  of  the  doctrine  had  delivered 
to  ihem," 

The  other  explanation,  "as  several  have  attempted 
to  compose  histories,  as  the  eye-witoesses  ka»e 
eraOsf  ddwered  themy^proceeds  from  the  supposition, 
that  the  Apostles,  before  an  historical  work  on  the 
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lite  and  actions  of  our  Lord  had  a])pearcd,  had 
so  delivered  his  history  in  the  abscniblics  \vith  e\- 
plicitness  according  to  its  circumstances  and  the  suc- 
cession of  eveut$>  that  historical  books  could  be  com- 
posed from  a  written  collection  of  them.  But  this 
was  not  the  Apostles'  mode  of  teaching.  As  far  as 
the  instruction  was  historical,  it  only  extended  to 
the  chief  points  of  tlie  history  :  to  the  sufferings,  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  pillar  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine, his  resurrection.  Acts  v.  30, 31.  xiii.  28 — SO. 
xvii.  3.  X.  38 — 1^2.  1  Cor.  xv.  1—9.  20— JJJ.  The 
circumstantial  trcatnient  of  thcise  events  arose  from 
references  to  prophetical  declarations,  from  which  it 
was  shewn  that  this  course  of  destiny  was  prseallotted 
to  the  Messiah.  Compare  the  above  passages,  also 
Acts 

u  tX"  Tav^d  ovTiotj.  viii.  35,  xviii.  28.  xxvi.  22,  23. 
xxviii.  23,  24.  With  these  were  united  the  proposi- 
tions of  faith  relative  to  his  dominion  over  the  world 
which  he,  as  Messiah,  assumed  after  his  entrance  into 
glory,  relative  to  a  last  judgment  and  retribution  in 
another  existence,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  before 
mentioned  passages.  They  were  obliged  to  stay,  at 
least,  abroad,  for  a  very  long  time  at  one  place,  as 
Paul  at  Corinth,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  before  they 
could  circulate  a  full  statement  of  the  history. 

But  at  home,  in  the  native  land  of  Christianity, 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  emancipated 
them  entirely  from  such  tedious  proceedings.  The 
acts  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  there  considered  so 
universally  known,  that  in  Palestine,  as  to  his  iiis- 
tory,  they  only  referred  in  sermons  and  teaching  to 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  existing  age,  as  Peter, 
(according  to  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, ii.  22.,  and  afterwards.  Acts  x.  o7.)  even  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  conversiou  of  a  Heathen,  at 
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C«am»  and  as  Paul  did  nmch  later  atiit  before 
Idiig  Agrippa,  Acts  nvL  M.  Smee  then  die  Ui- 

toTj  might  be  considered  as  universally  known  ia 
Palestine,  the  mode  of  teaching  was  formed  from  it 
eo  as  to  establish  more  Urmly  the  chief  points,  and 
llien  to  build  therenpon  the  doctrine  of  iiuth. 

The  oonduet  of  the  Apostles,  out  of  Palestine,  if 
they  did  not  stay  at  any  place  for  a  long  time,  there- 
fore contradicts  such  a  suspicious  Ktipvyfm,  or  such 
extensive  and  connected  narratives,  as  we  might 
compose  fiom  the  same  historical  booiES  on  the  mi> 
aistry  of  Jesus,  but  in  particabnr,  the  condnet  of 
the  Apostles  in  Palestine,  where  they  directly  re- 
ferred to  the  previous  knowledge,  which  already  ex- 
isted amoi^  the  people  themselves,  contradicts -this 
cueoBistaniial  historical  teaching. 

The  words  imOwc  vapthivav  ifttw  admit  then  of  no 
other  interpretation  but  the  following:  a  narrative, 
such  as  that  which  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  mi- 
nisten  of  the  doctrine  haoe  deUn^rediom* 

Thus  mndi  suttees  concerning  the  fifst  part  of 
this  period:  the  second  iSoge  ftoc  contaiiui  a  coun* 
ter-clause.  As  many  have  ventured  to  compose 
histories  after  the  example  of  the  eye-witness^,  i 
•bo  thanglU  Wj/H^  wakorined.  The  words 
XonStiicon  imAip  wamw  nVr^i/Swc*  contain  ^  fiurther 
son,  by  which  he  explains  and  substantiates  his  quali- 
fication. (I  y  misunderstood  the  words  and  first  cor- 
rected my  mistake  in  my  lectures  upon  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  pro  corona.) 

ni(^f»W9itttr  includes  the  idea  of  presence.  If 
spoken  of  facts,  it  signifies  to  be  present  during  their 
continuance,  and  in  a  more  confined  sense  to  be  eye- 
witness to  that  which  has  happened.   It  moreover 

'  i  «•  in  die  fini  dUtioa. 
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signifies  also  to  be  present  with  selfpossession ;  to 
accompany  a  speech^  a  discourse  or  a  written  com- 
po6itioii»  with  attention^  as  it  often  oocnis  in  the 
ancients  ■« 

We  have  a  double  choice  in  ira<ri :  to  refer  it  to 
the  persons  which  are  named  in  that  which  precedes; 
or  to  wpajftara,  to  the  well  known  occurrences.  For» 
these  are  the  two  substantives  plural,  to  which  wm 
may  be  referred. 

If  it  be  referred  to  the  persons,  for  instance,  to 
the  avTOTTTtu  and  vmnptTai  rov  Xoyov,  the  sentence  would 
have  this  meaning :  "  after  having  read  the  eye*wit« 
nesses  with  care»  I  will  now,  that  thou  mayest  no 
longer  be  in  error,  inform  thee  of  the  truth."  Whom 
would  not  the  conduct  of  the  historian  rouse,  who 
modestly  apologizes  for  venturing  to  publish  a  me- 
morial of  our  Lord  after  the  ministers  of  the  doc* 
.trine,  and  on  the  other  hand,  presumes  to  say  that 
he  will  now  bring  to  light  the  truth,  which  had  not 
yet  been  done ;  that  is,  to  give  a  more  feithful  ac- 
count than  they  ?  If  we  would  refer  to  both, 
to  ike  mamg  iroXXoi,  and  to  the  eye-witnesses  at  the 
same  time  (since  in  this  case  the  expression  iraori 
comprises  all  of  them,  and  must  include  both)  no 
ii^ustice  is  done  to  Uw  many,  when  Luke  deems 
himself  better  informed  than  they :  it  is  rather  con* 
formably  to  his  liigher  station  and  his  views ;  but 
the  same  disrespectful  expression  towards  the  eye- 
witnesses and  the  niiuisters  of  the  doctrine  exists 
Still ;  he  even  throws  them  together  with  "  ike  many' 
in  a  cat^ory,  which  is  still  more  unbecoming.  If 
lie  had  intended  this:  vis.  ^  I  have  read  them  with 

■  Theophntk.  Character.  Fkooeni.  Pdyb.  L.  i.  clS.  L.  til.  c.  62. 
and  tevml  panagct  by  Gatacte  ad  Antonin.  L.  {  5.  p.  1S8. 
Rapkelittf  annotat.  in  N.  T,  «  Polyb.  ate.  Kypke,  Wetsten  ad 
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great  care,**  be  might  hsTe  expreased  fahnaelf  oor* 
rectly  and  accurately,  if,  inatead  of,  **  I  bave  read  the 

persons  with  great  care,'*  he  had  placed  the  writings, 
which  he  could  have  done  by  the  change  oi  two  syl" 

lables;  a  varafaadac  &9yi|(^€ic,andTapi|KaXovdqKan— ira^aic* 

The  other  substantive  plural  to  which,  vnmv  might 
refer,  the  well  known  occurrences.  The 

phrase  Trapa^oXuxj^uv  rote  iroaynaai  is  cuireiit  with  the 
aucients,  and  signihes  attentively/  to  foUow  mrcum- 
stance*,  as  they  occur.  Yet  in  this  a  gradation  exists : 
with  regard  to  an  individual  fact  which  is  confined 
to  one  place,  it  signifies,  to  be  present,  to  be  an 
eye-witness  to  it :  as  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
cited  from  Lucian's  Lapithaean  feast.  But  if  the 
discourse  relate  to  occurrences  not  confined  t6  one 
place,  but  which  happen  in  different  provinces,  and 
bave  whole  countries  for  their  theatres,  it  means,  to 
accompany  them  with  observation  from  a  certain 
station.  Thus  Demosthenes,  as  a  statesman,  sur* 
yeyed  the  occurrences  of  his  time ;  Thucydides,  aa 
a  warrior,  the  occurrences  of  the  Peloponnesian,  and 
Joseph  us,  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  this  sense  TrapnKo\ov%iv  rotq  TTpayaacji  Is  used  by 
them  in  the  passages  which  *  we  have  quoted. 

Of  this  sort  were  the  actions  of  Jesus :  not  con^ 

*  DeiDotth.  de  Cotonl  c*  S3,  p.  SSS.  ed.  Harks*  176S.  Reitkt, 
T.  1.  p.  SS6.  n.  SO,  Imyoc  h  caifoc,  coi  h  l^/upa  ixiuni,  oh  ftoyw 
c^FOvy  Km  irXovffior  uv^^a  ccaXfi,  aXXa  Mi  w apiftfoXo  v<&ijirora 
rote  xpayiiaoir  l(a|»xi|Ci  Kot  iniKkoytoofuroy  6p^tt£^  De 
ftJdi  Icgftt.  p*  4tS«  n.  SO.  i  ra  rovrov  wvriptvfxara  dxptfltoiura 
oli^iym,  nu  irap9«oXo»^9««rc  Axa^i.  In  Aristocrat,  p.  SSS. 
tu  5.  rc  ittwortfTavt'  ovrtac  <^rpi0wc  iy>t  wapi^KoXov 
^ i| CM c  irwtf  rhtv  dBucii/nmr,  T.  1 1.  in  Olympiodor.  p«  1 178.  n.  10. 
rote  €tiooir  tbep^tat  iiwarra  ravra  ra  irpotypira  At  lx"«  P  V* 

coXov^fffotf  ir  l^opx^tc*  Denaosu  Epist.  1.  p.  146Si  Jhe,  «2XXi» 
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fined  to  one  place  but  dispersed  over  Galilee  and 
Judaea.  If  now  Luke  asserts  that  be  is  ira/M|icoXov 
dt|icMc  omAof  wamv  oKptfi^^'toiiQ  w^ayfum — he  does  HOt 

ifup^yil  iroti|«ac» 

The  Scholittt  on  Tbttcyd.  t.  Ka$^  1i9vx*«t^  n  ahrmtffiaXXap 
al9$i^<9tu»  illiifltntn  the  woidi ;  2i«  ro  ^ovx,^^*-^  ">  mXt/ic&r 
oi^nMr,  fioAXei^  ««p«KDXavdi|«at  roic  Yiiw|uf«ic.  Joicph*  Jm  1.  coDtrA 
Apion.  c.  10*  tioy  istiyo  yiim^Ktu^,  in  Ui  rw  aXXocc  mpo^Mkr 

wuy^wofupov*  We  lee  the  antitheeii  of  the  lut  words*  The  same 
antfahetis  vecurs,  ?itA  Josephii  e*  6^.  p.  SS.,  in  the  digretnon  eon- 
oenung  Jvitoe  of  Tiberiae :  /tqrc  rtt  irpox^«*T«  rara  niy  FaXiXaMy 
lirc0ra/ityoc,  ^  Bi|pvrf»  ron  vapa.  fiof^tKUf  finiV  6oa  iwa^v 

'Pw/mcoi  hn  nyc  *Iii»rairar«r  iraXui{p«aCt  |/  c^paoov  i|fMV»  vaf»aKO* 
Xov^^tf'aci         000  car*  c/iovrvr  lir^m^  m^wfuewfUPOQ  dvyif^ctc 

The  eolcUeii  eonpUui,  Polyb.  L.  1.  e.  67.  against  the  Carthagi* 
niansi  because  they  had  not  sent  them  generals,  who  wen  acqnainted 
with  their  merits  in  SicOy,  but  one,  who  had  new  had  personal  ex« 
perience  of  these  deeds:  Ka|i%i|Wiovc  lirini^c  rove  f^iv  cl^brac 

tnpaniyo^  rms  ycyeviy/iemc  XpeUK  Kara  ZurcXuir  IS  ainw  oiic 

KairoertXXcty  At  alvovct  toy  2t  ftiiBtPi  rentmr  irapqtfoXevd'ii* 
e  r  a»  rovror  lm-o/4^e  vac.   We  remark  the  counter-passage  in  Lu- 
dan,  conviy.   Sen,  Lapith.  T.  ix.  Bip.  p.  46.   Atre  dav/ioC*»f  el 

ilp^fieyij  ic  TO  aifca  crtXcvn|flr<K  oirnj  //  ^(Xovicem.  Compare  Raphe- 
liuBt  Wetstein.  In  the  N.  T.  this  expression  occurs,  1  Timoth.  iv.  6. 
Kot  njc  KaXi|$  ^idomraXmC)  fi  :r  a  p  i}  coXo  v  ^  if  c ac,  tn  the  instnie- 
tion  of  which  thoa  hast  been  a  present  witness.  We  find  it  in  a 
more  confined  sense  in  S  Titnotfa.  iit.  10.  w  h  irapijicoXov^^- 
«r  a  c  ftoy  rp  ^t^ffdiXt^,  rrj  dyutyrt.    Thou  wast  an  observing  witness 

to  my  doctrine ;  but  in  the  following  irene :  ro«^  ^My/xotc  

'Arrux'^t^  IkImm^,  it  admits  of  a  mote  extensive  interpretation. 
Thou  wast  in  the  neighbourhood*  on  the  theatre  of  the  perseeutionsy 
which  I  endured  at  Antioch,  Iconinm,  Lystra.  For*  at  that  time 
Timothy,  was  not  yet  connected  with  Paul,  he  was  still  a  youth  ;  but 
edueated  in  these  proTinces,  Acts  xvi.  1,  S.,  where  he  might  have 
aeen  some  and  beard  other  matters  on  the  spot. 
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declare  himself  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  each  fact, 
but  nevertheless,  as  present  on  the  theatre,  where  he 
M  an  observer  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  occurrences; 
and  indeed  ivAv,  from  the  beginnings  from  the  de* 
velopment  of  them.  He  therefore  intended  to  say ; 
**  so  I  also  think  myself  autliorized  who  have  atten- 
tentively  followed  all  these  occurrences  accurately 
from  their  beginning,*'  &c.  By  this  then  he  has 
estaUiflibed  his  privilege  above  ^*iAe  many,**  in  a 
distinguished  manner* 

Next,  he  promises  kq^  i^hq  ypa^fai ;  as  Thucydides 
in  the  Frooeium  explains  it  i^nc,  «k  fxaara  tyiyvtro  in 
succession :  e.  to  register  them  according  to  the 
course,  in  which  the  events  followed  each  other. 

lie  farther  promises  to  Theophilus,  for  whom  he 
principally  intended  his  book,  rf?v  aa^aAaav :  a  certain 
information — the  true  detail.  If  now  the  many  ** 
whom  Luke  mentions  as  authors^  had  written  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Apostles  and  committed  to  paper, 
their  historical  discourses,  how  could  he,  in  this 
case,  promise  to  Theophilus  a  greater  certainty? 
This  is  a  reiterated  conlirmation,  that  the  words 
KtdmQ  wttf  cSoouy.  X«  do  not  mean,  ob  the  Apoiiies  htm 
aralfy  delivered, 

He  was  to  receive  this  datpaXua  ;  as  the  historian 
says  in  his  address  to  Theophilus,  inpi  xarnxv^m: 
XoTttw*  The  words  refer  either  to  the  Christian 
information  in  general,  which  TheophUus  has  re^ 
ceived,  wluch  Luke  vrished  then  to  exalt  to  a  cer- 
tain ty;  or  to  the  account  of  "the  many,'  a  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  which  Theophilus  had  re- 
ceived throogh  a  verbal  communication.  I  do  not 
bdieve,  that  Luke  intended  to  suggest  to  his  friend 
by  a  hint  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the  in- 
struction he  had  received;  or  to  depreciate  the 
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teachers  whom  he  had.  The  A 
can  therefore  only  be  the  oral  communications  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  historical  books  of  ike 
many,'*  which  Luke  wishes  to  correct  and  deliver  to 
his  friend  so  much  of  the  existing  historical  matter, 
as  was  true  and  authenticated. 

If  we  then  once  more  peruse  our  Procemium,  we 
shall  find  it  containing  the  following  clauses  :— 

*'  Many  luwe  composed  histories  of  the  actions 
of  our  Lord  fiurh  as  those  which  the  eye-witnesses 
and  tlte  ministers  of  tlie  doctrine  have  published^ 
—It  will  therefore  also  be  permitted  to  me,  to  emh 
meraie  these  events  for  thee,  according  to  their  sue^ 
cession  y  that  thou  may  est  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  different  relations,  which 
ka»e  been  delivered  to  thee  ;  especialfy  as  I  haee  eare^ 
fuUy  and  attentively  f Mowed  the  events  on  their 
theatre,  ichen  they  began  to  be  developed,** — In  this 
lies  the  description  of  Christian  literature,  as  Luke 
had  it  before  his  eyes. 

1.  According  to  this  description,  writings  ap- 
peared relative  to  the  history  of  Jesus,  hy  the  eye- 
witnesses and  the  promulgators  of  the  taitii,  which 
had  met  with  such  a  reception  in  the  Christiaii 
school,  that  others  also  were  encouraged  and  induced 
to  signalize  themselves  hy  similar  works,  the  number 
of  which  was  not  couiined  merely  to  one  or  two, 
but  to  viany.  Although  neither  for  their  witness 
and  knowledge  of  the  occurrences,  nor  in  virtue  of 
their  vocation,  could  they  expect  a  regard  equal 
to  the  others,  they  nevertheless  did  not  pass  with- 
out notice  or  reputation.  Much  less  then  may  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  works  of  an  apostolical  origin 
shared  this  late,  and  remained  unknown  to  the  sub- 
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sequent  authors.  At  least,  Luke,  as  we  perceWe, 
knew  his  predecessors^  and  with  regard  to  him  the 

contrary  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

2.  "  The  many'^  did  not  translate  from  a  book 
lying  before  them ;  nor  perhaps  by  the  aid  of 
ready  made  translaiioM,  but  they  composed  their 

historical  books,  awtraiav  ^tjt}y}]au^ — nOt  ipfinvtV99¥, 

This  was  their  conduct,  and  the  general  conduct, 
from  which,  that  of  the  eye-witnesses  may  be 
the  more  easily  judged,  the  less  reason  they  had 
to  depend  upon  other  assistance.  It  is  clear  and 
evident,  that  Luke  did  not  act  differently :  lie  asserts 
his  independence,  he  appeals  on  its  behalf  to  his  pre- 
sence on  the  theatre  of  events  whilst  they  happened, 
he  pledges  himself  to  represent  them  in  their  sue- 
cessiou,  and  to  give  a  true  account  of  that  which 
liad  taken  place.  If  the  hypotheses  of  the  time 
might  thus  be  applicable  to  others,  they  were  not  so 
to  him. 

8.  From  the  facts  which  we  have  cited  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  procemium,  this  also  is  apparent.  As 

long  as  they  could  lay  claim  to  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  the  want  of  a  history  was  no 
where  felt,  neither  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  nor  on 
tliat  of  the  people.  But  when  the  generation  of  co- 
temporaries  began  gradually  to  decrease,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who,  as  cotempoi  ary  vouchers, 
preserved  the  reputation  of  our  Lord  s  actions,  con- 
tinued to  diminish,  the  want  of  records  began  to  be 
felt,  and  the  decreasing  voice  of  the  multitude  re- 
quired to  be  replaced  by  written  accounts.  Hence,  we 
perceive,  that  the  history  could  not  have  commenced 
early,  not  until  long  sStei  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  persons  employed  in  teaching,  must  have 

VOL.  II.  i< 
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been  the  first,  who  from  the  impediments  in  their 
employment  perceived  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
decaying  knowledge  of  the  people ;  whence  it  is 
very  credible,  that  the  first  histories  came  from 
the  Apostles. 

But  now  it  happened,  as  it  docs  iu  general :  the 
road  being  opened,  i/se  many  "  soon  followed,  who 
collected  the  narratives  of  their  fathers,  and  brought 
together  the  other  sayings  of  the  time;  and  thus  at 
once  an  historical  age  iu  the  Christian  school  arose. 

4.  Under  these  circumstances  Luke  appeared, 
whose  peculiar  object  was  to  set  his  friend  at  rest  re- 
specting the  many  histories  which  had  succeeded  the 
first  works  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  replace  their  un- 
authenticated  accounts  by  a  true  representation  of 
the  facts. 


SECTION  XXXIIL 

Ltob  was,  from  the  tone  and  character  of  his  lan- 
guage, a  Jew  or  a  Syrian,  althoui^h  we  indeed  perceive 
in  his  expressions  a  greater  degree  of  Greek  ele- 
gance, than  in  the  other  Gospels.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  acquaintance  with  Judaism,  which 
he  shows  in  both  works,  we  must  confess,  that  he 
had  not  collected  the  opinions  of  this  people  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  difficult  as  they  were  for  a 
stranger  to  comprehend ;  and  that  he  had  not  merely 
superficially  understood  the  ceremonies  of  the  wor- 
ship of  their  God  and  of  their  temple.  No  where 
is  the  expositor  at  a  loss,  no  where  does  he  become 
tempted  to  wish,  that  the  author  had  a  better  insight 
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into  Judaism,  its  ritusls  and  ceremoiiiab.  For  tUa, 
we  desire  no  particolar  proollt  from  examples,  as  their 

number  would  become  too  great,  and  ^ve  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  our  attention  to  many  minutiae,  which 
however  are  those  which  erince  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  things.  We  can  condude  thus  much  from 
the  language  and  from  his  notions : — from  the  first 
that  he  was  a  Syrian  or  native  of  Palestine  from 
the  second,  that  he  was  a  Jew,  or  well-instructed 
Proselyte. 

As  to  the  first,  we  receive  from  history  a  decisive 
information,  according  to  which  Luke  was  bom  in 

Syrian  Antioch  ^ 

However,  as  to  that  which  concerns  his  religious 
connexions,  we  infer  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  tlmt  he  from  his  own  choice,  but  not  from 
descent  or  birth,  professed  Judaism.  Paul  adds  at 
the  end  the  greetings  of  the  friends  who  were  at 
that  time  at  his  side,  and  mentions  first  the  descend- 
ants of  Jews,  iv.  10. 12.  After  having  concluded 
the  list  of  those  who  were  U  vipiTOfiiiQ,  he  then  abo 
adds  the  others,  and  among  them  Luke  11 — 15. 
who  is  consequently  rather  to  be  considered  as  a 
Proselyte. 

As  to  his  civil  vocation,  he  was  a  physician, 
Colos.  iv*  14  *  to  perfect  himself  in  which  he  could 

not  want  opportunities  in  a  scientific  city  like  An- 
tioch. Perhaps,  the  desire  to  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion,  which  he  had  chosen,  led 

^  Eubt:b.  11.  L.  ill.  c.  4.  Hieronym.  Scnptor.  Eccles*  V. 
Lucas. 

*  In  his  writings  we  shall  find  traces,  which  proclaim  the  physician. 
In  the  Gospel  iv.  38.,  he  speaks  of  a  mtperf  fieyaXft  so  Galen  de 
dififerent.  Fehr.  distinguishes  between  rov  fityay  re  icat  fuKpoy  mptroy, 
Wetsten.  ad.  h.  1.  In  Acts  xiii.  2.,  be  makes  use  of  the  technical 
word  d^Xv^,  for  blindneet.  Galen,  apud.  Wetoten.ad.  h.  1* 

h  2 
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him  to  Palestine,  the  original  seat  of  Judaism,  as  the 
thirst  for  his  native  learnini^  had  led  Paul.  But, 

>\li;ilcver  may  liavc  been  the  caubc  ul"  it,  he  rcbidcd 
according  to  the  procjemium  in  the  country,  when 
Jesus  entered  upon  his  mission,  and  wandered  hither 
and  thither  teaching  and  curing.  In  the  capacity  of 
a  physician  Luke  had  a  particular  reason  to  pay 
attention  to  j)lia'noinL'na  of  tliis  sort,  and  for  this 
reason  his  accounts,  being  the  words  of  a  profes- 
sional man,  claim  a  particular  value. 

The  tradition  has  heen  preserved  as  to  his  situa- 
tion  in  tlie  Christian  school  at  its  beginning,  that 
I.uke  was  oiicofthe  seventy  discii)les We  nii^^ht 
coniirm  this  account  by  the  observation,  that  he 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  has  mentioned  the  seventy, 
and  careful!}  treated  of  the  history  of  their  mission 
and  return,  and  the  instructions  which  were  i^iNcn  to 
them,  x.  1 — 25.,  as  if  lie  I'elt  himself  induced  to  do 
so,  by  means  of  a  particular  participation  in  them: 
so,  also,  in  other  respects,  he  displays  such  a  know- 
ledge of  this  occurrence,  as  might  bo  expected  from 
an  eye-witness. 

He  lias  no  where  mentioned  the  time,  at  which  lie 
quitted  Palestine,  When  Paul  ventured  for  the  fust 
time  a  journey  over  to  Europe,  Luke  resided  at 
Alexandria-Troas,  and  went  with  him.  Acts  xvi.  II. 
Had  he  perchance  alieady  made  acquaintance  with 

Origcn.  Dialog,  contra  Marcion.  Sect.  I.  j».  8.  edit.  Wcisten. 
and  Vol.  i.  opp.  p.  800.  edit,  dc  la  Rue.  Epiphan.  adv.  Hsres. 
xxxi.  or  L.  i  §.12. 

Thcophylact.  Procrui.  in  Comment,  in  Evan^.  Luc.  seems  to  liave 
had  a  good  authority  before  him,  from  which  he  transcribed  the 
words:  Aowwic  u  ^tior,  Wvrto\tvi  /.up  ify^  larpoQ      jccci  Ttfr  i^u  ao- 

*l€ptMfo\vftoii  iifiipotrtiffa^f  ort  o  Kvpto^  iifAMv  ici?affK€v*  wim  ibaot  rtvec 
ivu  K<tt  tfVTfH'  ytrnr^ai  twv  rli?afii}KoyTa  HTruffToXtav. 
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Paul  at  Antioch  ?  and  thence  urged  by  inclination 
and  reverence  did  he  offer  himself  to  Paul  as  a  com- 
panion on  this  voyage  ?  He  accompaDied  the  Apos- 
de  oyer  to  Philippic  Acts  xyi.  16, 17.,  and  when  he 
was  fhere  thrown  into  prison^  Luke  remained  free^ 
and  seems  even  to  have  resided  in  thiscity  for  alonger 
time.  ^\  hen  Paul  some  years  afterwards  com- 
menced his  return  from  his  second  European  voyage 
to  Asia,  by  way  of  Macedonia,  Luke  was  still  there. 
He  must  then  have  necessarily  come  firom  Asia  as  far 
as  Philippi  to  meet  the  Apostle :  at  all  events,  he 
was,  at  the  embarkation  for  Troas,  in  the  company 
of  Paul,  Acts  XX.  6.  and  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxi.  17.  where  he  was  seized. 

Luke  also  at  this  time  did  not  participate  in  his 
imprisonment ;  but  seems  voluntarily  to  have  follow* 
ed  him  to  Caesiirea,  and  as  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
were  allowed  ingress  to  him.  Acts  xxiv.  23.  he  seems 
not  to  have  fors^en  him,  until  his  destination  was  de- 
termined. Then,  when  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  there 
to  receive  his  sentence,  Luke  embarked  with  Paul, 
Acts  xxvii.  1.  and  remained  at  his  side,  2  l  iinoth. 
iv.  11.  Coloss*iv.  14.  Philem.  24.  until  the  decision  of 
his  fate. 

He  was  also  sometimes  suspected  to  have  been  the 
person,  to  whom  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

xvi.  2.  sends  greeting  under  the  name  of  Lucius: 
but  Luke  was  not  at  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  this 
Epistle  was  written.  He  resided,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, at  Philippi,  or  had  perhaps  come  over  from 
Troas  to  meet  the  Apostle,  when  he  proceeded 
through  Macedonia.  Which  ever  may  be  the  truth, 
is  indiilerent,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  question : 
but  his  separation  at  that  time  from  Paul  does  not 
sufficiently  authorize  us  in  confounding  our  Luke 
with  this  Lucius. 
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Some  manuscripts  of  the  more  ancient  Latin  yer- 
siou  call  his  book,  EvANOELiuBf  secundum  Luca- 
iium'  :  whence  it  has  beep  mieixed,  that,  he  must  at 
least  have  been  a  freed-maji^  whose  name  according 
to  the  Roman  custom  was  changed  into  Luoanus. 
The  supposition  ^vas  the  more  agreeable,  because 
servants  often  exercised  the  medical  art  f. 

But  independently  of  not  finding  any  trace  of  this 
change  of  name  either  in  the  Church-teachers  or  in 
other  versions,  we  know,  that  the  Latin  transcribers 
sometimes  allowed  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
changing  OflTa  into  Ofi'anus,  and  Beda  into  Be- 
danus 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

He  wrote  his  Gospel  more  immediately  for  a  cer- 
tain Theophilus^  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  x^rurroc^ 
which  was  given  in  ancient  inscriptions  to  the  High 
Priests  and  Priestesses,  the  superiutendents  of 
holy  edifices  and  spectacles,  the  representatives  of 
the  monarch  in  the  provinces^  the  overseers  of  the 
revenues  of  the  emperor  iirir^ioroic  rou  Kanrapoc^ 
DueenarUs  Exactaribus,  such  as  the  mrpoiroi  are  in 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions. 

If  we  were  better  informed  respecting  the  person 
to  whom  Luke  dedicated  his  work,  the  history  of  this 

•  Cbd.  Vercell.  S.  Eus(  bii.  \'indobon.  Couonian. 

'  Sueton.  in  Caio.  c.  8.  Seaeca  de  benef.  iii.  24.  Quiactilian 
Til*  S*  n.  26. 

«  Mabillon,  Vet.  Analect.  T.  iv.  p.  521. 

*  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Greece,  B.  iii.  p.  2^,3,    ANT.  KA. 

AAWNON  KPATirrON  EniTPOnON  TOY  £EBA£- 
TOY.  *:.r.\. 
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Gospel  might  be  explained  in  many  points ;  bnt  un- 
fortunately the  inyestigations  on  this  subject  are 

very  unsatisfactory,  they  forsake  us  too  much,  in  ge- 
neral, and  promise  little  hope  for  the  future. 

Apcording  to  the  obserrations,  which  Luke  has 
made,  for  the  sake  of  being  plain  and  inteUigible 
to  his  reader,  he  was  certaixdy  not  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine. In  speaking  of  Capernaum  he  is  obliged  to 
add  for  him,  that  it  is  a  city  in  Galilee^  iv.  31.  He  is 
obliged  to  add  thesameconcerniiigNazai:eth,i.26.and 
ArimEthea»  zxiii.  51.  When  he  mentions  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  he  is  obliged  to  specify  diffusely  its 
situation,  viii.  26.  He  describes  the  bituation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
Acts  i*  12.^  and  determines  by  Stadia,  the  distance  of 
the  place  called  Emmaua  from  the  capital.  Gospel 
of  Lukexxiv.  13. 

lie  was  certainly  also  no  Cretan,  Actsxxvii.  8, 12. 
no  Athenian,  or  one  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  explain- 
ing by  an  obserration  (Acts  xvii.  21,)  Uie  character- 
istic trait  of  this  nation,  which  Demosthenes,  or.  i. 
injP/iil,hsLd  already  delineated;  n  (3^^^ 

wydavfadai  Kara  rqv  ayo^v,  Xiytrai  ti  Kaivov  ; — Also  WO 

cannot  account  him  to  have  been  a  Macedonian, 
Acts  xvL  12. 

A  native  of  Antioch  also  could  hardly  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  geograpliy  of  Palestine,  which  was  near. 
That  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  which  the  Lexico- 
grapher Bar  Bahlul  makes  him,  is  a  more  recent 
pretence^  which  is  entirely  subverted  by  the  old 
Alexandrian  teachers  not  appropriating  this  reputa- 
tion to  their  Church.  Origen  knows  no  more  than 
that  Luke  wrote  ibr  the  heathens.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
Lib.  vi.  &  26. 

The  testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch, 
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Eutychius,  which  decides  in  favour  of  an  ilhislrious 
person  in  Rome  or  Italy  ^,  is  too  remote  from  these 
times,  to  be  in  any  way  decisive ;  there  are  neverthe- 
less some  grounds  for  it  For  we  see,  that  Luke  makes 
it  his  business  to  instmet  his  Theophilus,  by  means  of 
explanations,  respecting  the  places,  with  which  he 
thought  him  unacquainted.  He  pursues  the  same  me- 
thod in  relating  the  voyage  of  the  Apostle  to  Rome, 
and  assists  his  account  by  descriptions.  Acts  xxvii  8. 
12.  16.  But  as  soon  as  he  approaches  towards 
Sicily  and  Italy,  (Acts  xxviii.  12,  13,  &  15.)  he  puts 
down  all  the  places  as  though  they  were  known 
to  him,  g*  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  Pouzzolo,  (on  the 
name  of  which  Josepbus  was  obliged  to  make  com* 
raents  for  Gieck  or  Oriental  readers^),  and  even  still 
less  things,  such  as  Tres  Tabenue,  Via  Appia,  etc. 


SECTION  XXXV. 


That  Luke  was  acquainted  with  Matthew,  we 

perceive  in  many  passages ;  but  it  is  most  evident  in 
those  parts,  which  Mark  has  taken  out  of  their  cou- 


^  ^ "  0 


Jjki^U  iJd  J^w  Ulc  ^  ^Jij^L  Eutycb.  Orig.  Ecdes.  Alex, 
edit.  Seldeni.  Lond.  p.  S6.  The  enthor  plainly  ditdagaiihee 
between  and  5jJUy  consequently  the  word  has  its  re- 
stricted signification  of  Rome  or  its  district,  contrary  to  the  Other- 
wise common  use  of  tlic  Arabic  Innguage.  The  whole  work  appeared 
afterwards:  Eutycliii.  Pair.  Alcxandrini.  Annales,  Jo.  Seldeno  et 
Edw.  Pocockio.  Oxon.  1658,  where  the  panage  ia  fimnd  in  T.  1. 
p.  354. 

*  Joseph!  viu.  p.  626.  edit.  Basil.   Acxaca^iai^,  iip  'IroXoc  Horio* 
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nection,  and  afterwards  overlooked  in  the  places 
to  which  they  belonged  K  These  Luke  has  again 
restored  from  Maithew  and  inserted  odfMrte  in  bis 
book. 


Hast.  Tin.  19. 

IiUn  IX.  57. 

i     nioc  rov  dvftpMSW 

If AfT«  JttU  9* 

LOUTIL  S. 

■at  Y<>f  av^po^TOC 

Mi  yap  lyu  dv^p«Mrofi 

•  If* 

i           t  w 

viro  l(ov(riav 

t\uy  vir  tftavrov  (TT^Tiurag, 

cat  irop<i;frat) 

icoi  dXX^,  ipx<>V} 

sat  oAX^i  ^^'X*'^^ 

Kat  ipx*Tai, 

M*  rylovXy  ftOV,  JF0lll90¥ 

Mt  V0M1« 

Ml  worn. 

iut»v9aQ  it  ^  'lW»H 

Iditnr/Hmr, 

«m  ilvi  TMC  ^betXMdmwi, 

«<ry  ^w*. 

1  rpM»n|y«i«nycdpoir. 

'  Hag's  obserFationi  on  the  three  first  Gosj^k^Is,  partic\ilarly  on 
tliat  oi  Luke,  are  very  ably  cxaiuineHl  m  the  iiiiroduciion  to  Schlcier- 
macher  by  his  Translator,  pp.  98 — 115,  to  which  the  reader  ii  re- 
ferred.— Translator, 
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Matt.  xu«  43. 

orav      TO  nxa^aprov  ITvtVfia 
i^tX^y  diro  rov  (iv^pwiroi», 
iu^fTai      dyvip<t)v  TOtrtHf 

TOTt  XtjH,  vKoarpiy^iiii 
f (£  rov  oUov  fiov. 


LuKK  zi.  24. 

6rav     rooKaQaprov  Trvivfia 
i^fXBy  dvo  rov  dv^pwTroir, 
dupxtrai  Si  (ivvi^pinv  ro-Xdtv 

tig  Tov  oIkov  ftov^^ 

WrapttlUPW  KM  K»KO9ft1lfUV0V, 
Wvin|pvn|MI  wU¥rQ9f 

KM  dnhdwra  KoroiKH  tm, 
Kat  yivirai  ra  i^X/Kra 
.dvBpmniK  hnofw 


SECTION  XXXYL 

This  agreement  with  Matthew  occms^  however, 
only  in  the  narratives  which  Mark  has  omitted  ;  in 
other  respects,  Luke  adheres  closer  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  As  we  have  before  referred  to  the 
feeding  of  the  fonr  thousand^  so  let  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  serve  us  as  an  example  here. 


Makk  VI.  56. 

UeruKC 


LUKB  IX.  It. 

dieokv9om  m  ^x^' 
•kmc 
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*0  &  lncovQ  tlmv  a^oic 

ion  auTOi<:  vfUtQ 

Xa^v  rof'f  rem 

Of  rove 
mai  cvo  I'x^vac, 
dva^3Xi\l/aQ  tic  roy 


Matt*  zxti.  I3> 


0  it  A»M(|p&ail£Cl«IV 


2ar<  a{>ro(£  v^ifi 

Xa^v  TQvg  irtVTt 

<4  prove 
cm  rove  f  I'o  'x^i^^Ci 
ova/3X<i^ac  rov 


Mask  xrr.  13. 

dKo\ovdri9ttTt  alrtf, 
Mu  4m»v  car  flnA;^, 

ifov  iari  to  KaToXvfia, 
hiFov  TO  ra^xo 


Lnm  OL  It. 


I V I9IT  l^ftC^f 

Bin  9%  wpoc  mknusf 


tort  ai'rtyt^  ^ftttf 

aprouj 
Mu  Tov£  ivo  Ix^vaCf 
dimfiKti^C  *k  TOP 


10. 


nov  ioTi  TO  taraXvfut, 
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Maxt.  sum*  18* 

cat  iiroiTiiTav  ot  f^a^rfTa^ 
TO  naaj^a. 


Mabk  XI?.  13. 


Kai  avnic  vjiiv  Iti'^ti 
UuiiroifiaaaTi 


Lu&s  sxu.  10. 

dwyiov  fuya  IvT^fuyo 


LuiuB  xvm.  IB. 

lTTT}ou}rjj'7t  aiiTov 
Ztit^v  aiitfviov  icXrfpovofiTiaoj ; 

oMiiff  dytAoSf  tl  fill  t\c,  i  Ocoff. 
npiS      tfoff^  0W  Ml 

IffMorifroc  /iw 

»(Vfv  airy, 

in  tl-'  ooi  XfiTTff, 

Kai  l(ft(  ^^ffavpov  Iv  oipav^f 

,  KtU  Stvpo  dcoXoU^Ci  /(Ot. 

iTHf  9«mXMp 
ilpiXiimrrw  il^rvir  fiag^ktm^ 

V«V0|QV| 


Mark  z*  17. 

iTTIjpuTf  avTov, 

lya^klTjV  aluil>lOV  K\r]pOVOfiTj<fia  I 

roc  IvroXoc  of^oc  t 

ftii  ftmxtvinis,  fill  ^ovevoifc, 

itwra  uttyra  IfvXaCc^fiv 

Ik  vcori;roc  /lov* 

flimr  cdifiY 
iv  trot  virrtpitf 

Kai  ifvpo  CLKoXovS^ti  fiou 
i  'll|(Toi/c  ktyUf 

(ItfiXfiNfovrat  <i£  Ttiv  jiamKuav 
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Luke.  xvui.  id. 


Maekz«  17. 

tofttikov  via  TT)c  rpv/uiXuzQ 
riff  pojftiof 


This  last  passage,  like  several  others,  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  display  the  gradation,  in  which  the  Evan- 
gelists advance,  by  the  assistance  of  Matthew.  Mark 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  Matthew  than  Lake : 
hence  he  still  retains,  among  other  things,  wtrtptt, 
where  Luke  uses  fv  <ro»  Xfcira,  coq  where  the  other 
uses  ^la^oc,  and  vTmy^  before  otra  which  Luke 
omits.  But  where  Mark  deviates  from  Matthew  and 
pQTSues  his  own  way,  (as  for  instance,  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  representation  of  the  precepts  which 
appear  according  to  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  ia  the 
futurum  conjunctivum,  and  towards  the  end,) 
Luke  concurs  with  Mark  even  to  the  least  minn* 
ti«,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  one  of  those  authors, 
whose  previous  existence  Luke  meutioutid  iu  his 
prologue. 

We  now  produce  a  few  of  those  passages,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  Matthew« 


Maix  t.  24|  25. 

'£a,  ri  ^fuv  Kat  ^oi, 

oiCa  at  Tiq  (!, 
'O  aytot^  TOV  OfoV 

Kat  i^tX^t  iK  ainov. 


Losi  IT.  Z4t  99, 

*Ba,  rt  ^ftiv  KM  0ot, 

vU'a  nt  nc  II, 

cat  ivtTtfirj<Tfv  avTip  6  lifcrovc 
cat  i5«X^«  *5  «*TW. 
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Ma&kx.  14,  15. 


i}/3MiXMarMefftv' 
^  lay  fH|liC<|f» 


Mavkzu,  58, 59, 40. 


tv  race  ^yopa(C» 
Kai  npttiTOKa^t^pat  iv  roif 
•VifOyt^OICi  Kai  ?rpurocXlO«Of 

Tar  oUta^Tutf  ^tjp^nff 
Cat  ~/i  n^aerit  ^agpa 

ovTOi  Xrj^^uvrat 

irtplffifOTtpOV  KpifUh 


Louxvm.  16,17* 

lp%<93ai  wfO£  |if , 
MTc    CMXwrt  odnr 
iw  yap  nNOvrwv  fanv 

4 /SdwiXM  row  0«mr 

^  iav  fill  CfMt 


Lun  zzn.  45, 47. 
iro  rtiv  Tpamummr 

Iv  <rro\«ijr  rat 
^tXovyrtnf 

Iv  rate  ayopaic, 
Kai  wpiitTOf^a^f^paQ  Iv  raif 
ovvaytityai^;,  Kai  irpwrorX«r4ac 
iv  roit  otmvoiCf 

ol  Karta^iovTfc 

irpixftv^ovraf 
ovTOt  Xq^vrac 
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But  the  conduaion  which  we  draw  from  such  ap- 
pearanceSf  that  one  author  had  read  the  other  and 

transcribed  passages  from  him  into  his  work,  some 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  totally  different  causes. 
Several  of  these,  for  instanoe,  according  to  the  pro- 

I 
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position  of  a  scbolar  wliom  we  hare  before  mentioa* 

ed  with  respect,  are  said,  by  mcaus  of  interpolations, 
to  have  been  ioserted  from  one  Gospel  into  the 
other^  for  the  purpose  of  coiopleting  it  firom  the 
other  »•  Besides  some  of  ibe  passages  already  men-* 
tioned^  this  accusation  is  brought  agiwst 

Matt.  viii.  19—22.    Luke  ix.  57.— x. 
Matt.  xi.  21.  28.      Luke  x.  12—23. 
Matt  xiL  39—43.    Luke  xi»  29— dd. 
Matt.  xziv.  45—51*  Luke  zii.  42-^48^  9rc. 

Considered  as  interpolations  they  are  not  illustra- 
tions of  obscure  words ;  embeUishments  of  harsh 
and  barbarous  Grecian  phrases ;  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult sentences  by  a  coDation  of  similar  ezpressicNW,. 
or,  as  they  arc  called,  parallel  passages ;  interpola- 
tions which  are  known  to  us,  and  which  were  also 
known  to  the  ancients ;  but  a  peculiar  sort,  of  which 
criticism  furnishes  no  esamples. 

The  passages  in  question  have  in  an  analogous 
series  of  sentences  now  and  then  small,  and  also  some- 
times greater  dissimilarities  in  the  expression;  they 
want  individual  parts  of  the  discourse,  or  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  transpositions,  they 
are  interrupted  by  inserted  additions,  and  mostly  in* 
troduced  in  the  books  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  ii?  an 
entirely  different  connection. 

According  to  this  form  and  treatment,  they  are 
not  interpolations,  but  they  bear  the  character  of 
remodelling  the  historical  materials.  For  tiie  sake  of 
greater  explicitncss,  we  must  adduce  an  example : 
let  it  be  the  second  of  those  before  mentioned; 

•  Gratz's  New  Essay,  in  cxpiaoation  ol  liie  origin  of  the  three 

Gospels,  SiSLi,  66. 
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Matt.  xi.  21—- 28.   Luke  x.  12—23.,  where  Luke  is 
said  to  be  interpolated  from  Matthew  \ 
Matthew  begins  o&ot  9ot,  XopaZt»;  but  Luke  prefixes 

the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  Matthew :  Xcyw  u^iv  oTt 
'S^BofjuHQ,  &c.  The  first  says  yr?  'S.ocofnov  fivtKTortpov 
Mr«i  €v  ifup^  Kpwtv^  i  ooc  y  the  other^  2oSb^cc  cv 

if/Mpf  iicsanf  ivacronpoy  israi,  if  rp  iroXu  mivf*  The 

words,  ovai  wt,  "KapaZiip,  Matthew  concludes  km  mroS^ 

;tteTevo»j<Tav  ;   Lukc  kul  awoOi^  ka-'ruevai  ^liTtvoT^aav,  After 

jcai  av,  KavBpvaovfi  icarap(^a9^i}ap9  the  Subsequent 

part  ort  CI  rv  y>o^ofioiiQ  to  rf)c  trtifupov  IS  Wanting  in 
Luke.  Immediately  upon  this,  Luke  separates  the 
sentences  of  Matthew  by  the  intermediate  return  of 
the  Seventy,  verse  17,  and  unites  with  this  other 
sentences,  18,  19,  20.,  with  which  Matthew  is  not 
acquainted.  But  then»  he  returns  again  to  Matthew, 
who  expresses  himself  thus : 

instead  of  this  makes  the  transition 

9ot,  irarip,  and  continues  unifonnly  with  Matthew 
25,  26,  27.,  as  far  as  airoraXv^ac.  Thence  forward  the 

similarity  ceases,  and  the  fine  sentences  in  Matthew 
xi.  28,  29, 30.,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Luke. 
Instead  of  them  he  Joins  sentences  togetherj  which 
Matthew  in  another  place^xiii.  10, 17.,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord,  when  the  disciples  besought  him 
to  explain  some  parabolical  discourses. 

If  they  had  thus  designed  to  inteipokte  Luke 
from  Matthew^  or  in  other  words,  to  complete  him> 
the  sentences  in  question  must  have  been  inserted 
after  the  narrative  in  Luke  vii.  24—35.  after  the 
words  icoi  e^acouudn  IV  oo^M,  etc.,  for  they  stand  in 

•  Gnts's  New  Essay,  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  three 
Gonpels,  §  36.  p.  144. 
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](latthew  in  that  situation,  xi.  Id.,  and  they  are  here 

wanting  in  Luke.  Otlier  speeches  transferred  from 
Matthew  xiii.  16,  17.,  should  have  occupied  their 
place  in  Luke  viii.  10.»  after  mihium,  for  to  thai 
they  belong  according  to  Matthew,  and  there  they 
are  omitted  by  Luke.  Why  the  iMindage  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  wound,  why  the  insertion  is  made 
in  quite  different  places  to  those,  in  which  the  com- 
pletion should  be  undertaken,  this  hypothesis  does 
not  explain,  consequently,  it  is  useless,  in  all  those 
cases,  where  a  transposition  has  occurred  in  anotheif 
connection.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  we  col- 
lect the  following  remarks^  A  part  of  the  materials, 
6f  which  this  paragraph  consists,  is  to  be  found  ill 
Matthew,  although  dispersed  in  different  places; 
but  in  Luke  it  is  more  aibitiarily  arranged:  the 
connection  is  interrupted  by  parentheses;  some- 
thing is  placed  before  or  alter  it  according  to  his 
judgment ;  some  part  of  it  is  omitted ;  the  greatest 
part  is  differently  applied  ;  some  alterations  are 
made  in  the  expression ;  and  all  is  exactly  as  wd 
have  observed  at  hnit.  We  therefore  do  not  here 
meet  with  insertions  only,  such  as  are  usual,  but 
tridts  which  demonstrate  a  free  treatment  in  the 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  historical  mat- 
ter, and  an  arbitrary  management  of  a  subject.  As 
the  same  observations  in  other  paiagraphs,  more  or 
less  TecuT,  this  assertion  proportionably  applies  to 
them. 

The  ordinary  signs  of  interpolation;  that  which 
is  uiadmissiblc,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  in  the  re- 
presentations ;  the  want  of  order  in  the  train  of 
thought,  and  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
separate  parts,  or  unconnectedness,  interruption, 
violation  oi'  plan  proposed,  do  not  appear  in  the 
account  of  Luke.    We  should  much  ^rather  be- 

VOIn  il  m 
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lieve  that  this  section  bad  so  stood  for  ever  in  hi9 

book. 

The  mission  and  return  of  the  Seventy,  Luke  x.  1, 
are  the  facts,,  with  which  the  passages  of  Matthew 
here  censured  are  connected.  The  denunciation 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  cities^  in  which  Jesus  had 
performed  so  many  proofij  of  his  Divine  mission 
could  hardly  stand  in  a  more  suitable  connection 
than  it  stands  in  Luke>  where  our  Lord  sends 
forth  the  Seventy  with  full  authority,  and  prepares 
them  for  the  wicked  violence,  which  they  would  en- 
counter m  some  places,  verse  10, 11.  The  menaced 
punishment  of  these  refractory  cities  is  here  na- 
turaOy  united  in  the  train  of  thought  and  enters  into 
the  connection. 

The  thankfulness  of  Jesus,  o^ioAo-you/uat  croi  wanp, 
could  no  where  be  better  excited  and  pronounced 
than  at  the  sight  of  the  disciples,  who«  just  returning 
from  their  first  attempt  at  teaching,  declared  theur 
joy  at  their  success.  Could  a  more  suitable  oppor- 
tnnity  for  the  words  be  conceived  ?  I  praise  thee. 
Father,  that  thou  hast  revealed  to  these  youths  what 
tho^  bast  concealed  from  the  wise  2  &c« 

And  as  a  continuation  of  this  idea  these  words  im- 
mediately follow  :  Blessed  are  your  eyes  which  see, 
what  prophets,  and  kings  have  wished  to  see  in  vain  i 
z.  23,  24. 

Where  so  much  conformity  of  the  parts  to  the 

whole,  and  such  a  judicious  agreement  uniformly 
prevails,  no  reasonable  supposition  of  interpolation 
can  £eiU  on  the  narrative  of  Luke.  If  one  of  the 
two  authors  is  interpolated^  it  must  rather  be 
Matthew.  But  why  was  not  the  whole  history  of 
the  mission  and  return  of  the  Seventy,  to  which 
these  instructions  and  words  are  annexed,  (as  mem- 
feen  to  Ikeir  body)  given  to  Matthew  2  Why  have 
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only  some  frag  ments  of  it  been  inserted  to  complete 
hiin^  by  means  of  vs  hich^  he  nevertheless  is  not  fully 
inteiligiUe?  Even  thi^  therefore^  exhibits  noap* 
pearance^  that  H  was  ever  intended  to  complete 
Matthew  from  Luke. 

If  we  cast  one  more  look  upon  the  lan^iage,  even 
this  betrays  the  peculiarity  of  each,  where  they  diiier 
from  each  other  in  expression.  The  more  elegant 
style  of  Lnke  is  visilble  in  the  words  ip  <nro^  iraSvr 
fAivai,  and  still  more  so  in  the  sentence  ;  a-  avry 
wpi}  riyyaXiaaaro  tm  nvw/iari ;  whereas  on  the  Con- 
trary cmw^fc  is  read  in  Matthew  without  any  pre- 
ceding  qnestion ;  h  ebry  airoicpiScic*  Matt. 

xxvii.  4.  xxii.  1.  niil^ 

And  to  what  purpose,  let  us  once  more  ask,  were 
these  endeavours  directed  ?  To  complete  one  author 
from  the  other.^ — ^Well !  why  did  they  not  then  per- 
krm  what  they  wished  ?  Hatf  the  book  of  Luk^ 
offered  materiab  enough  to  complete  Matthew  and 
Mark.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  have  restored  a 
part  of  the  history  which  is  passed  over  in  Luke, 
which  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  facts 
from  Mattbew  la^.  xv.  33.  and  from  Mark 
ri  45.  Tiii.  21.,  and  filled  up  an  intetrupting  chasm; 
In  great  and  important  places  they  had  opportunity 
for  employing  and  satisfying  fully  their  desire  of 
completkm :  yet,  they  left  all,  as  it  was,  and  cGm^ 
dueled  tkemselTes,  as  if  they  had  no  idea  of  any 
such  a  wish. 

We  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  ulti- 
mate aim,  viz.  the  happily  attained  wish  of  this  en* 
deayour,  would  have  consisted  in  so  perfecting  the 
three  fivangelists  mutually  firoiii  eaeh  other,  as  well 

in  the  component  paitb  oi  the  history  as  in  the  minor 

<  *  Re&r  to  §  40. 
M  2 
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members  of  the  narrative,  until  three  authors  dif- 

ferent  in  genius  and  character  would  become  no 
longer  like  to  themselves^  but  each  like  to  the  other. 
A  strange  and  ill-conceived  desire^  the  idea  of 
which,  the  ancients  would  have  probably  prevented^  if 
they  were  able  to  oppose  it. 

There  is  but  little  diftercnce  between  this  and 
Semler  s  hypothesis  of  the  conformation  or  similar 
construction,  which  a  writer  of  uncommon  learning 
having  lately  recommended,  has  again  brought 
to  our  recollection  ^  It  diflers  only  in  the  object^ 
which  has  occasioned  and  directed  a  similar  attempt. 
As  in  the  former  one  Gospel  was  interpolated  from 
the  other  to  complete  it,  so,  in  the  latter  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  rendering  them  mutually 
consonant. 

,  But  if  the  necessity  of  such  an  undertaking  was 
really  felt,  there  was  no  important  cause  why  the  office 
should  be  commenced  by  such  passages,  whibt  others 
required  an  urgent  precaution,  since  sceptics  and 
opponents  might  from  tiiese  accuse  the  Gospels  of 
real  or  apparent  contradictions^or  dispute  their  his- 
torical veracity.  Nevertheless,  the  passages  of  this 
description  which  cuutaiii  real  or  apparent  contradic- 
tions (by  the  opponents  they  were  accounted  real)  have 
remained  untouched  in  the  Gospels.  With  so  little  ob* 
trusi veness  did  they  conduct  themselves,  that  they  al^ 
lowed  the  objections  against  the  Gospels  to  remain  in 
them  and  rather  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  answer  them,  than  they  would  ven- 
ture to  harmonise  them  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pern 
If  then  they  did  not  do  that,  which  was  the 
most  urgent  and  the  most  uecebsarv,  much  less  did 

'  Bertholdt'i  liitu  CriU  latnidactiou  to  Uie  wridiigt  of  (be  Old 
and  Nvn  Testament,  part  iii.  §  SS9.  p. 
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they  trouble  themselves  about  that  which  was 
sjmonymous  and  accidental.  Admitting  also  that 
they,  without  experiencing  its  necessity,  amused 

themselves  with  producing  conformation,  yet  even 
in  those  passages,  to  which  the  hypothesis  is  said  to 
be  applicable,  the  couformity  has  become  unequal. 

The  same  instances  which  the  preceding  hypo-* 
thesis  is  intended  to  explain,  are  ako  the  ob  j  c  ct  of  the 
present.  All  the  observations,  therefore,  whicli  we 
have  before  made,  again  require  our  attention.  The* 
passages  which  we  would  impart  to  the  one  histo^ 
rian  from  the  store  of  the  other  for  the  sake  of  pro^ 
dncing  nniforraity,  are  not  inserted  in  the  places, 
where  the  other  has  stated  them.  Single  sentences 
arc  often  transposed  at  pleasure^  and  misplaced  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  repeatedly  interrupt-^ 
edhy  parentheses,  and  some  are  entirely  or  partially 
omitted.  In  the  use  of  words  a  dissimilarity  re- 
mains, Avhich,  where  conformation  was  designed, 
should  have  been  removed  without  scrupie.  How 
then  can  we  hence  draw  any  conclusion  in  favour  of 
attempts  at  conformation  ? 


SECTION  XXXVUi. 

t 

BoT  what  is  the  reason  that  these  authors,  of 

whom  the  latter  is  said  to  have  had  the  former  be- 
fore hiiij,  and  to  have  incorporated  whole  passages 
from  him  into  his  book,  did  not  always  transcribe 
the  passages  word  for  word,  that  they  repeated 
each  other's  words,  in  some  sentences,  to  the  very 
letters;  that  they  then  digress,  differ  from  each 
other,  again  agree  together,  and  continue  alike  ! 
This  question,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  to  be  solved. 
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unless  we  have  recourse  to  copies  of  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal Gospels,  and  if  these  be  not  sullicieut,  to  He- 
brew original  Gospels  with  Greek  translations,  from 
which  our  historians  drew  their  materials.  This 
question  was  the  pretended  occasion,  and  at  the 
same  time  tlie  prop  of  the  multifor).!  liypotlu^^ics 
known  on  the  subject.  \\  hat  therefore  is  indeed  the 
cause  of  these  variations  ?  The  answer  is  very  ready ; 
because  these  authors  in  making  use  of  each  other 
did  not  give  up  their  individuality  •  I  have  made  use 
of  a  scholastic  expression,  because  it  strilviugly  de- 
fines my  meaning. 

Some  liave  taken  away  from  them  their  inde- 
pendence, and  denied  their  freedom  of  choosing  an 
expression,  whicli  n  as  moic  usual  to  them,  or  oc- 
curred more  a])])ropriateiy,  instead  of  the  otlier,  and 
consequently,  have  imputed  to  them  the  awkward- 
ness in  translating,  from  which  they  ingeniously 
hoped  to  elucidate  these  differences;  when  this, 
]iowever,  was  insufficient,  they  tacitly  took  away 
irom  them  even  this  defective  talent  of  translation, 
and  placed  before  them  versions  of  the  original 
Gospels  already  made,  for  transcription,  in  which 
these  dissimilarities  already  existed.  Thus  are  they 
by  degrees  degraded  to  mere  copyists,  as  if  it  were 
an  uncritical  requisition  to  grant  to  them  a  will  of 
their  own. 

Yet  the  variations  in  the  book  of  each  individual 

Evangelist  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  upon  the 
whole  contiinics  uniform,  whence  we  might  un- 
doubtedly have  inferred  that  each  was  tlie  work  of 
one  individual.  In  Mark  these  scattered  passages 
are  ada])ted  to  exhibit  in  few  words  the  feelings  and 
ideas,  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  persons 
who  are  the  agents.  The  single  verse  of  Mark  x. 
gives  us  a  complete  description :  let  us  sec  on  the 
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conlmrjr.  Matt.  xix.  15.   To  Matt  xiz.  90.,  be  has 

added  after  vtorr^rog  ^ov  the  words  x.  21. ;  o  'Ljaouc 

f'^ac  avr<o,  /p/aTTTjatv  aurov,  roc  fiTTgv,  wMch  COmmU* 

nicates  to  the  narrative  an  unexpected  grace  and 
power  of  zepreaentatioii.  In  the  same  cbapter 
Ir.  14.  (of  Matt.  xix.  14.)  he  add»tlie  instantaneoaff 

burst  of  feeling  ;  nyavaKviiat  Kai  uttev,  just  as  Mark 

viii.  2.  Matt.  xii.  39.  and  elsewhere:  o  h  *I 
<iirXaYxv«<^«c,  Mark  i.  41.  (of  Matt.  riii.  3.)  and  siili 
further^  ui.  5.  Matt.  xii.  10^  11.     ir$fntXGPiifu¥oc  fur 

opyn^,  and  4  &yr»i^^j3ij&€itf«  gat  rpi^ovira,  V.  S3.  Matt. 

IX.  22.  aiTopuXuyu  ro  ifiariov  nuroi-;  avaarttq  t;X^£*  X.  50. 

Matt.  XX.  32.  or  also  the  violent  state  of  a  sufferer, 
and  the  opinion  oi  the  spectators  respecting  it; 

ix.  20  and  26*  Matt.  xvii.  1%.  also  Mark  x.  32.  M^t. 
XX.  17.  and  the  like.  How  he  could  so  speak  of 
things  not  having  himself  seen  them,  we  shatl  not 
consider  in  this  place ;  but  still  it  is  pleasant  herein 
also  to  recognize  the  voucher  of  the  author,  and  to 
find  anew  the  conftrmation,  that  Mark  did  not  receive 
the  accounts  from  a  second  and  third  hand,  but 
wrote  down  the  declaration  of  an  eye-witness,  who 
preserved  the  picture  of  that  which  had  happened 
in  a  vigorous  imagination^  and,  as  he  scattered 
over  the  narrative  some  select  features  from  a  re- 
newed association  with  him,  so  also,  he  occasionally 
recalled  to  mind  the  particular  Aramaean  word,  with 
which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  caused  a  mirade  to 
take  place :  bow  he  exckimed  TaRtka  hml,  that  is. 
Maiden,  arUe;  and  to  the  deaf  atid  dutnb  Ephplmtlui, 
which  is,  be  opened.    Mark  v.  11.  vii.  34. 

But  if  he  only  varies  in  the  expressions,  adds 
words,  changes  them  forjotbers,  enlarges  sentences, 
or  introduces  perhaps  something  between  them,  it 
anses  from  the  care  for  explicitness  und  accmaey 
which  is  manifested  in  it.    This  care  induced  him 
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to  add  to  Matt.  iii.  6.  tv  rw'lo^oavy  the  word  rora^u**; 

i*  5,,  or  to  ro  ^lopov,  Matt.  viiL  4«  ir<p4  tqv  Ko^a^afiov, 

i.  44*.  He  inserts,  1.  42.  eiirovroc  airov,  to  intimate^ 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  result^  In  the  seeoii4 

chapter  (verse  8  and  16.,  then  18.,  and  21.,  to  icatvov 
,)  tliere  are  changes  and  amplifications  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.    Verse  iii.  30.  is  an  expla^ 
liatorj  addition  to  Matt.  xii.  Bl^  32.  just  as  Ti.  18, 

exphuns  Matt.  xiv.  4w  ovie  l^ivrc  m         nOmfv^  SttCh 

also,  are  Mark  vii.  19.  ovk  eiV  r^jv  Kuphav,  Matt, 
xv.  17.,  Matt^  xvi.  9,  10.  vwrovq  KofivovQ,  Mark  viii. 
19,  20.  irXupfcc  icXaa/tMmMr.  Mark  is  expIanatoiyA  i^ 

XUU  26^  f  v(  rov  fiarw  and  sdii*  3*  icari mvrt  rov  ii/bov,  by 

which  it  becomes  intelligible  how  the  conversation 
is  resumed,  also,  in  xiv.  12.,  Ln  to  wtKr^a  t&uov*  (cf 
Matt.  xxvi.  17.,  also.  Mark  xiv.  d^d7.  Matt,  xxvi^ 
60»  61.)  fUld  wifnueaXvwTw  to  vpoivkNrov,  xiv.  6£[.,  withn 

out  which  wpofnrwwv,  in  Matt  xxvi.  68«  would  be 

unintelligible. 

In  Luke  we  observe  an  attempt  to  be  m,ore  con- 
cise in  his  expressions. 

Mark  i.  22.    Luke  iv.  32. 

OTi  tv  i^ovtrui  nv  o  Xoyoq  avTov, 

Mark  i.  28.    Luke  iv.  37, 

Ml  iCnre(»iuffro  avrov  tic  waitra  rmrov  riic, 

Mark  ii.  13,  16.  Luke  v.  29.  30. 

Mark  iii.  31—35.  Luke  viii.  19— 2  K 

Mark  iv.  5 — 9.  Luke  viii.  6 — 8. 

Mark  ix.  6.  Luke  ix.  33. 

Mark  iv.  30—32.      Luke  xiii.  18,  19. 
Mark  v.  2—15.        Luke  viii.  27-^34. 
Markxi.  15, 16, 17.  Luke  xix.  45, 46, 
Mark  xtii.  1, 2.       Luk^  xxi.  5, 0. 
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Mark  xiv.  16.    Luke  xxii.  13. 

Luke  is  still  farther  dist  in  punished  by  his  attention 
to  more  elegant  diction.  How  harsh  is  the  sentence 
ef  Mark  xiL  38*  r«»y  daAovrMv  1  v  «roXaic  vcfmrancv  Kai 

imnMrfmoc  roic  o-yo/oaicl  Luke  inserts  a  single 
word :  mic  ^ovvrei»v  a^aafiavq,  and  now  the  sentence 

displays  ease  and  roundness.    The  pas2>age  in  Matt. 

^pariwr«c»  is  not  ohIj  harsh  but  also  obscure*  awl 
has  misled  some  of  the  ancient  translators ;  Luke 

perfectly  remedies  it  by  the  insertion  of  one  word, 
ifwo  iCovnav  raaaofuvo^*  vii.  8*  Xhc  pluase*  in  Matt, 
sod.  26.  wavn^  yap  iX<**^  1«Mn^i|v  wc  ypofyif»»  is  not 

pure  GredL ;  Mark  xi.  82.  endeavours  to  remiedy  it  ^ 

Luke  differs  from  both,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the 
sentence  a  fine  Hellenic  turn  ; 
c0nv^  'Itaavvrjv  wooi^rrrfiv  iivat.  XX.  6. :  in  the  same  mau-> 
ner  he  models  Matt*  xl*  8«  oi  ftaXaica  fopomfn^,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  correctness  and  elegance, 

i^arifTfU^  kvZotw  kqi  r^v^p   VTtapyjn'Tfq,    vii.    25.  For 

vTrnptTTjg  Matt.  V.  25.  Luke  xii.  56.  substitutes  the 
legal  expression  wpaicrtt^.  In  Mark  xii.  44.  Luke's 
(xxi.  4.)  construction  is  more  oontbrmabie  to  the 

Greek  idiom :  ovnr  St  fir  rou  vm^n/jaroc  awnrc  iwavrm 
Tov  pwv  uv  ct^fv  €/3aXf.  Sometimes  also  lie  avoids 
a  Hebraism :  fov  irfpSi?*'^  ^ov  Koa^ov  oXov  rai  itifttwSiit 
mp^  int^w^  mrrw^  Mark  viii*  36.  which  Luke  ix.  26» 
renders  «fp8i|frac  tov  «oo]^ov  iXovy  Mvm^  (^ili'H^j)  S» 

airoXf/rac,  ^  £i|/iUi»dfcc*  Mark  xii.  20^  21,  22.  ovk  a(l>i]Kk 
awtpfxa,  Luke  XX.  28,  29.  airt^vfv  artKvwQ.  Or  Matt, 
yiii.  27.  %9avfiaaav,    Mark  iv.   41.   f^/3r)^?;<rav  ^o/3ov 

^uyav,  where  he  not  only  avoids  the  Hebraism,  but 
beautifully  unites  the  two  words^  viii.  25.  fojSndtvric 
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The  constantly  recurring  tvStwc  ^at  cirSewc,  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  peculiarities  of  Mark;  not  much 
less  frequently  does  vapa-^npua,  occur  in  Luke  instead 
of  it,  as  well  in  the  Gospel  as  in  tbe  Acts  of  the 
Apostles :  just  as  llie  frequent  use  of  the  particle, 
rare,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Matthew.  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Matthew  we  may  also  reckcm  airocpidMc, 
without  a  preceding  question.  Matt.  xi.  25.,  xvii.4.y 
xxii.  1.,  xxviii.  5.,  then  the  continually  rccuiriag 
uiinv  Xtyuj  vfiiv,  where  Luke  merely  uses,  X«yw  vfuv : 
or  says  also,  aXifda>c  Atyw  v/mr,  Luke  ix.  27.,  xii.  44. 
xxi.  d«,  and,  fir'  oXudtcac  tp/iiv.  It.  24.  Tbe  indi- 
viduality of  these  authors  is  so  apparent,  that  it 
does  not  require  such  great  preparations  to  render 
it  conceivable  how,  iu  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
parallel  passages,  one  of  them  could  change  tbe 
expression,  introduce  words,  insert  little  interrup- 
tions, and,  in  short,  follow  himself,  and  his  own 
habits. 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

In  the  position  oi  the  events  Luke  coincides  with 
Mark  against  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  the 
order  of  Matthew,  Irom  whence  it  is  confirmed  that 
Mark  laboured  on  Matthew  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession  of  tiuic,  a  id  proposed  more  strictly  to 
observe  it,  since  Luke,  also,  as  he  announces  his 
intention  at  the  opening  of  his  hook,  reckoned  the 
natural  Gouiseof  eventaamong  his  (hUiorieal)  duties. 
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THE  FIRST  JOURNEY- 


WKB. 

L  Jesus  goes  to  Caper- 
natuii^  cures  a  Dttmoniac* 

XL  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  SimoD* 

IIL  He  goes  into  Si- 
mon's ship^  who  had  toiled 

al]  night  and  cau^^ht  no- 
thing. 

IV.  He  cures  a  Leper. 


MARK. 

I.  Jesus  goes  to  Caper- 
naum, cures  a  Diemoniac. 

II.  He  goes  into  the 
house  of  Simon. 


IIL  He  cures  a  Leper. 


THE  SECOND  JOUiLNEY. 


I.  Four  men  bring  one 
sick  of  the  palsy. 

II.  Jesus  calls  Levi. 

III.  The  disciples  of 
John  fi»t 

IV.  The  disciples  of  Je- 
sus go  through  the  corn- 
fields. 


MAKK. 

L  Four  men  bring  one 
sick  of  the  palsy. 

11.  Jesus  calls  Levi. 

IIL  The  disciples  of 
John  fast. 

IV.  The  disciples  of  Je- 
sus go  through  the  corn- 
fields. 
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THE  THIRD  JOURNEY. 


LUKE. 


MAEK. 


I.  A  man  with  a  with-  L  A  man  with  a  with* 
ered  hand  la  cured.  ered  hand  is  cured. 

II.  Jesus  chooses  the  II.  Jesus  chooses  the 
twelve.  twelve. 

III.  He  cures  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Centurion. 

« 

IV.  Jesus  comes  to 
Nain,  raises  the  son  of  the 
widow. 

y.  The  disciples  of 
John  ask  whether  Jesus 
is  the  expected  Messiah. 

VI.  The  sinful  woman 
in  the  house  of  the  Plm- 
risee  anoints  Jesus. 

VII.  Jesus  cures  Dae-  III.  Jesus  is  accused  of 
moniacs,  instructs  them  curing  througii  £eelzc- 
respccting  the  parahle  of  bub. 

the  Sower. 


VIII.  Tlie  mother  and 
the  brethren  of  Jesus 
come. 


IV.  The  mother  and 
the  brethren  of  Jesus 
come :  he  instructs  them 
concerning  the  parable  of 
the  Sower. 
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LUKE. 

IX.  Jesus  sleeps  during 
the  storm,  conies  to  Ga- 
daris.  The  hi&tory  of  the 
Dsmoniac. 

X.  Jesus  cures  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. 


HARK* 

V.  Jesus  sleeps  during 
the  storm,  comes  to  Ga- 
daris.  The  history  of  the 
Daemoniac* 

VI.  Jesus  cures  the 
daughter  of  Jairus« 


In  the  first  journey,  the  account  in  No.  III.  is 

quite  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  not  at  all  touched  upon 
hy  Mark,  and  the  account  likewise  in  No.  1V.>  in 
the  third  journey,  exclusively  belongs  to  Uhl  Th^ 
incidents  in  No.  IIL  and  IV.>  in  this  same  jounieyy 
are  indeed  mentioned  by  Matthew ;  but  Mark  has 
separated  them  from  their  place  and  not  introduced 
them  again.  The  conduct  of  Luke^  w  ho  links  them 
with  entirely  different  occurrences,  and  in  a  different 
period,  perfectly  justifies  Mark  for  having  separated 
them  from  this  connection.  John  xii.  1.  has  again 
narrated  the  event  in  number  vi.,  where  he  unites 
the  circumstances  which  Mark  and  Luke  have  se- 
parately detailed,  and  even  their  words  into  one  nai^ 
rative,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  narrative  in 
Mark  xiv.  3.  and  that  in  Luke  vii.  36.  are  one 
single  fact. 

The  accusation,  that  Jesus  cures  through  Beelze-* 
bub,  Luke  mentions  £urtber  back  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  xi.  14.  t  but  in  the  place  where  it  appears 

in  Mark  he  speaks  generally,  of  the  cure  of  persons 
possessed  with  Devils,  through  the  miraculous  power 
of  Jesus.  Mark  next  has  united  the  parables  of  the 
sower  and  the  mustard  seed,   Luke  separates  thent 
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and  details  the  second  by  itself  in  a  later  connection. 

xiii.  17—21. 

In  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Ceuturion, 
he  adduces  the  reason  of  the  \>rder  in  which  it  oc- 
curs; for  he  fixes  the  time  and  says,  after  this 
had  happened  Jesus  went  the  following  day  to  Nain, 
vii.  11.  €v  f£nc.  The  enquiry  of  the  disciples  of 
John,  which  in  Matthew  stands  quite  isolated  xi.  II. 
Luke  joins  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  youth  at  Nain, 
and  mentions  this  occurrence  as  the  cause  which  in- 
duced John  to  send  his  disciples  to  make  the  en- 
quiry, Luke  vii.  17.  It  is  also  clear  from  the  answer 
of  Jesus  himself  in  Matthew^  that  the  miracle  of  the 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  person  preceded  it:  for 

Jesus  refers  to  it  ia  iMatt.  ix.  5. ;  Tell  him,  "The 
blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  dead  are  raised.* 
Luke  consequently  has  arranged  these  narratives  on 
cluronological  principles,  and  that  which  Mark  has 
omitted  in  the  order  of  fiu^ts  in  Matthew  without 
elsewhere  inserting  it,  he  has  again  received,  repre- 
senting it  however  diiiereutiy,  and  according  to  the 
true  order  of  time. 

This  moreover  appears  from  a  circumstance,  which 
Matthew  misplaces  in  the  lirst  period  of  the  minis- 
try of  Jesus,  viii.  19.,  and  describes  immediately 
afttt  the  visit  to  Peter's  house.  For,  an  individual 
was  desirous  of  following  Jesus,  hut  was  first  in- 
formed of  the  difficulties  of  this  intention.  Mark 
has  laid  aside  this  account  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
which  is  not  placed  in  its  chronological  order :  but 
Luke  assigns  to  this  event  both  time  and  place,  and 
removes  it  far  back  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
making  it  happen  on  the  road,  ix.  52.  57.,  when 
Jesus  being  desirous  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  ix.  51., 
passed  through  Samaria.  That  he  next  sepa*- 
ivtes  the  psraUea  ef  the  sewer  and  the  mustard* 
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seed,  which  seera,  on  account  of  their  similarity,  to 
have  been  united  in  Mark,  and  assigns  to  them  dif- 
ferent places  in  his  book,  we  can  only  explain  by  at- 
tention to  the  order  of  time;  But  on  the  other  hand 
one  fact,  vii.  37.  vi&  the  history  of  the  sinful  woman, 
who  anointed  Jesus,  is  placed  too  early,  of  which  we 
shall  be  convinced  by  a  comparison  with  John, 

In  the  FOURTH  JOURN£Y  they  again  jao*^ 
ceed  uniformly  with  each  other  as  we  see  here ; 

LVXS.  MARK. 


I.  Jesus  calls  the  twelve 
and  assembles  them. 

IL  Herod  believes  that 
John  had  risen. 

HI.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  retum  from  their 
mission. 

IV.  Five  thousand  are 
fed. 


I.  Jesus  calls  tlie  twelve 
and  assembles  them. 

IL  Herod  believes  that 

John  had  risen. 

HI.  The  disciples  of 
Jesus  return  from  their 
mission* 

IV.  Five  thousand  are 
fed. 


SECTION  XL. 

Henceforward,  however,  Luke  leaves  out  a 
whde  series  of  events  which  are  found  both  in  Ma^ 
thew  and  Mark ;  but  soon  after  he  again  joins  them, 
and  accompanies  them  step  by  step. 

The  events  omitted  are  the  following:  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  on  the  sea;  their  Master  ap- 
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pears  to  them ;  goes  to  them  in  the  ship ;  and  they 
arrive  at  Gennesareth ;  Mark  vi.  45.,  Matt.  xiv.  23. 
The  Pharisees  blame  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  eating 
with  unwashed  hands,  Mark  vii.  1.  Jesus  anrires 
At  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  heals  the  daughter  of 
the  believing  Canaanitish  woman,  vii.  24.  Jesus 
cures  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  with  spittle^  vii.  31. 
Four  thousand  are  fed,  viii.  1.  The  Pharisees  de- 
mand a  sign  of  Jesus:  the  disciples  are  warned 
against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees :  a  blind  man  is 
healed,  viii.  22. 

All  this  is  wanting  in  Luke ;  but  now  again  he 
proceeds  uniformly  with  the  others. 


MARK. 


L  Jesus  asks,  for  whom  I .  Jesus  asks,  for  whom, 
they  take  hun  ?  they  take  him  ? 


II.  He  is  transfigured       H.  He  is  traubiigured 


oa  the  Mount. 


on  the  Mount. 


III.  The  disciples  are 

not  able  to  cure  a  Daeaio- 
niac. 


in.  The  disciples  are 

not  able  to  cuie  a  Daiiao** 
niac. 


IV.  They  contend  who 
shall  be  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

V.  John  relates,  that  a 
person  is  curing  D»mo- 
niacs  in  the  name  of  Je- 

9U6.  . 


IV.  They  contend  who 
shall  be  the  greatest  in 

the  kingdom  of  God. 

V.  John  relates,  that  a 
person  is  curing  D«mo- 
niacs  in  the  name  of  Je* 
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It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  author  to  omit 
any  circumstance  entirely ;  he  always  takes  up  those 
aanatives  of  Matthew  which  were  excluded  from 
Markf  and  inserts  them  again  in  the  course  of  the 
history  in  another  place  and  passage*  From  hence, 
consequently,  the  phsenomenon  in  <][uestion  is  not  to 
be  explained. 

But  if  we  follow  the  track  of  the  deviating  part 
in  Luke's  history  we  observe,  that  he  has  removed 
from  hence  the  occurrence  with  those  who  demanded 
a  sign,  and  placed  it  farther  down  in  the  last  times, 
xi.  29.,  and  that  he  has  inserted,  still  farther  back» 
the  admonition  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
in  another  connexion,  xii.  1. 

With  the  exception  of  these  events^  the  series  of 
facts  differing  in  Luke  from  the  other  Evangelists  is 
concluded  with  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand ; 
but  that  which  immediately  precedes  this  succession 
of  fiicts  terminated  with  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Luke  ix.  12 — 18.^  then  unites  with  the 
miracle  of  the  five  thousand,  that,  which  in  the 
other  Evangelists,  immediately  follows  the  subsequent 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand.  Matt  xv.  d2.,  xvi*  18. 
Mark  viii.  1—27.  We  have  consequently  here  a 
Homoiotekuioti,  whence  this  phienomenon  may  be 

explained. 

That  this  part  of  the  history  was  lost  at  a 
very  early  period  we  may  infer  from  the  fiict  that  it 
has  not  been  preserved  in  one  single  copy.  If  the 
copies  had  already  been  extensively  circulated,  the 
error  would  not  have  thus  been  committed  every 
where,  and  it  would,  at  least  in  some  country  or 
other,  or  in  some  manuscript  or  other,  have  been 
rescued  from  destruction. 

We  have  probably,  thereby  not  only  lost  that 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  by  his  prede* 

VOL.  II.  M 
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cessors^  in  which  case  we  might  be  indiffiereiit  re- 
specting the  los8^ — ^but  we  have  at  the  same  time 

lost  something  of  the  adventures  and  instructions  of 
Jesus,  with  which  Luke  lias  sometimes  enriched  his 
biography  from  his  own  store. 

He  acquaints  us,  in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostieSt 
with  a  doctrinal  position  of  our  Lord,  xx.  26.,  Set 

fivi}fiovivitv  Twv  \oy(x)v  Tov  Kvpiov  Iif(Tov,  on  avTOQ  Hire'  ^la- 
Kaniov  ccrri  StSovai  ^mXAov  i]  Xaf.i^avtiv,  COnceniillg  which 

he  is  silent  in  the  Gospel:  and  it  certainly  was 
connected  with  some  remarkable  event,  parable,  or 
discourse,  and  would  have  become  a  peculiar  embel- 
lishment to  his  hibtory.  It  appears  to  me  more 
credible,  that  this  passage  was  comprised  in  that 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanting,  and  shared 
the  same  fate  with  it,  than  that  he  should  have  nor 
fleeted  or  omitted  it 

There  occur  moreover  in  the  oldest  Ecclesiastical 
teachers,  sentences  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  our  liis- 
torical  books^  as  for  instance  that  in  the  epistle  of 

Barnabas,  C«  8*  ovr*i  ^n<ri,  ol  dAovrcc  /ut  iBuv,  cat  inffwf'^i 

flOV  TtiQ  ^atJtXftac,  ixpiiXouai  SAi(3ovrfc  Kai  ira'^ovTtc;  Xnftiiv 

fa ;  but  I  presume  not  to  suppose  that  they  were 
l)orrowed  from  thence. 


SECTION  XLI. 

AFTEB.this  part  of  the  history  which  is  pmittedt 
they  unite  again  with  each  other,  aod  Luke,  as  the 
table  given  in  the  preceding  section  shows^  con- 
tinues in  tlie  course  of  facts  harmonizing  with  Mark. 
But  this  does  not  extend  farther  than  we  have  there 
shown.  Thenceforward  Luke,  for  the  most  part, 
works  independently  o(  the  others,  and  conducts  us 
to  quite  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed  scenes.  Foj^ 
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all  the  other  Evangelists  disclose  the  last  journey 
<d  tho  passion ;  but  Luke  acts  otherwise.    He  in- . 
fomis  us  three  times  that  Jesus  intended:  to  go  to. 
Jerusalem,  he  fikewise,  for  soma  way,  describes  lo 
us  each  time  the  progress  of  the  journey.  But  vvheie 
we  expect  shortly  to  see  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  con- 
trary to  our  expectation  we  do  not  hnd  him  there, 
but  in  quite  a  different  phiee,  and  indeed  stitt  &rther 
back  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey. 
In  chapter  ix.  51.  he  begins  his  narrative  by  the 

introduction ;  when  the  days  of  his  exaltation  ap- 
proached>  his  &ce  was  firmly  set  to  go  towards  Jera« 
salenL  Now  Jesus  went  through  Samaria»  wMch 
was  the  road  from  Galilee  for  tiie  pilgrim  who 
sited  Jerusalem.  In  Samaria  his  disciples  wish  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven,  x.  52 — 56.  The  narra* 
tiTeis  then  extended,  until  Jesus  arrives  at  ti&e  rest* 
dence  of  Martha  and  Mary,  which  according  to  Ihe 
other  Evangelists  is  Bethany,  x.  88.  Of  Jerusalem 
itself  Luke  does  not  say  a  word;  but  speaks  in  ge- 
neral terms  of  the  residence  of  Jesus,  Iv  roin^  nvi. 
xL  and  informs  us  of  a  conversation '  respeeting 
an  event  which  according  to  all  appearance  hap* 
pened  in  Jerusalem  and  at  the  feast,  xiii.  I. 

Unexpectedly,  Jesus  is  again  in  Galilee  and  begins 
anew  his  journey  thence  to  Jerusalem,  (xiii.  22.  tip 
wopuav  wwwitMPOQ  lie  'UpovaaXfifi)  and  amidst  a  series  of 
discouises  and  actions- he  thus  advances^;  but- to 
the  place  itself,  whither  Our  Lord's  object  was  di^ 
rected,  Luke,  for  the  second  time,  does  not  conduct 

*  zfii.  U.  ii  not  s  besMng  of  a  new  joofbey,  but,  m  the  weeds 
diMiMdf  SMsa,  only  ihaTiBOBtiniwliDa  of  tliai  wU«h.b«d  been  com* 
■Nheed;  hftmat  hktrrf  evyMvet^dm  fabrw  tk  *I(f>Qtwla3^f^u  lliie  il 
was  wcmny  to  observe  tbst  ao  deiibt  nagbt  b^oe  arise. 

N  2 
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Mm,  but  where  he  should  appear  there,  he  quite  in 
a  disjointed  manner  relates  to  us  the  project  of  a  new 
journey  to  the  holy  city. 

He  took  the  twelve  and  said,  ''behold  we  go  to 
Jerusalem  !"  xviii.  31.  Now  this  journey  proceeds 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Jesus  arrives 
by  way  of  Jericho,  zviii.  36.,  at  the  capital  and  place 
of  his  death,  which  he  now  describes  wiA  the  civ- 
cumstances  attending  it. 

We  have  here  notliing  but  descriptions  of  jour- 
neys without  knowing  the  issue,  and  that  which 
previously  happmed  in  the  place  whither  they  were 
directed : — even  withoutknowing  whether  theezalted 
traveller  reached  the  place  to  which  his  views  di- 
rected him.  Here  it  appears,  or  rather  it  is  clear, 
that  we  have  before  us  no  connected  liistory,  but 
detached  parts  and  extracts,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  word, 
fragments  and  collectanea,  which  the  author  again 
gave  to  us,  as  his  investigations  offered  them  to  him. 
Thus  much  can  we  as  yet  say  of  the  plan  and  scheme 
of  this  hook,  and  we  now  pass  over  to  its  coinpoi&> 
tion  in  the  iadividual  parts. 


SECTION  XLII. 

In  the  narratives  which  we  find  in  common  both 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  adheres  to  Mark  in  the 
detail  of  fiwrts  according  to  their  particuUur  circum- 
stances. In  the  history  of  the  woman  with  the  flux, 
Mark  places  the  miracle  in  a  peculiar  light,  by  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  long  and  fruitless  endeavours 
of  the  woman,  her  expences,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
physicians  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  he  adds  the  dia* 
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logue  which  arose  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples 

respecting  the  woman  touching  him,  describes  her 
conduct  more  minutely,  her  fright  and  her  per- 
plexity, &c.  According  to  all  these  circumstances, 
lioke  also  describes  to  us  the  proceeding*  and  in  the 
description  of  her  fright  he  uses  an  ejLpression  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mark. 

Let  us  take  the  history  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
Y'hlch  is  united  with  it.  In  Matthew,  ix.  18.  the 
Muler  says  at  his  yeiy  first  approach ;  ^  My 
daughter  is  dead'.**  In  Mark,  y.  2S.  she  is  only  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  no/  until  he  had  continued 
the  intermediate  history  of  the  woman  with  the 
fLm,  did  the  messengers  announcing  her  death  ar- 
«rive ;  Jesus  on  hearing  this  account  encourages  the 
fiither,  &C.  In  the  same  manner  also  Luke  states 
the  whole,  viii,  40.  cf.  Matt.  viii.  1 — 5.  Mark  i.  40. 
to  ii.  Luke  v.  12—17.  Matt.  ix.  1  —  8.  Mark 
ii.  3—13.  Luke  v.  18—27.  Matt.  xviL  14—19. 
Mark  ix.  14—80.   Luke  ix.  37— 4d.«  &c. 

He  also  receives,  in  their  full  number,  the  more 
minute  accounts,  to  which  Mark  attended  more 
strictly  than  Matthew,  and  thus  confirms  their  au- 
thority. In  tlie  history  of  the  Demoniac  at  Gadaris, 
'Matt  viii.  28,,  where  Mark  onljr  mentions  one,  Luke 
also  has  but  one,  viii  27.,  Mark  v.  2.  Mark  restricts 
the  account  of  the  two  blind  persons,  on  the  road 
to  Jericho,  (Matt.  x\.  30.,  Mark  x«  46.,)  to  one:  so 
also  Luke  xviiL  35.  restricts  it. 

» 

'  The  words  of  the  ndor,  wheo  1m  fint  nw  Jem,  were,  aooord* 
ing  to  MmttheWy  4(pr«  lrvX(vri|mK-^«eoordliig  to  Mark,  iv^for^ 
iX<n— MmI  aoeoffdillg  to  Luke,  dirt^vnvKtv :  Luke  here,  therefore, 
nilMr  lewM  to  i^graes  with  Matthew,  than  with  Mark.  Some, 
liowever,  lyive  argued  from  Prov.  v.  11.  2o^.  2e^  i.  1S.»  ami 
j>dier  examples,  that  the  phraie  in  Mark  is  analoaoiia  to  that  in 
Msttlicw  and  Lttke.~Tr4Mlalor.  * 
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SECTION  XUIL 

He  has  also,  indeed,  here  and  there,  illustrated 
a  narrative  by  new  circumstances,  and  detailed 
more  largely  the  particulars,  for  instance.  Matt.  viii. 
10^2S.  Luke  ix.  57.— Matt  viii.  5 — 11.  Luke 

vii.  2—  9.,  and  he  has  still  more  accurately  corrected 
certain  accounts  of  his  predecessors.  Matthew  and 
Mark  liave  stated  the  time,  from  the  doctrinal  dis- 
eourse,  wliich  ends  with  the  words,  Xry««  vfuv,  mi 

Matt.  xvi.  28.,  Mark  ix.  1.,  to  the  Transfiguration, 
to  have  been  six  days ;  but  Luke  has  stated  it  to 
have  been  eight  days,  ix.  27,  28. 

Matthew  relates,  zzviL  44^  that .  the  criminals, 
who  were  crucified  with  our  Lord,  revQed  him: 
Mark  allowed  this  to  stand  as  lie  liad  found  it  in  his 
predecessor,  xv.  33.  But  Luke  enters  into  a  fresh 
inquiry,  respecting  the  circumstances,  and  informs 
us  that  the  one  who  had  presumed  to  revile  Jesus 
was  reprimanded  by  the  other  for  his  conduct, 
xxiii.  32—43. ;  which  is  an  ohservation,  that  Manes, 
^he  well-known  heretic  of  the  third  century,  made 
with  a  view  of  accusing  the  Evangelists  of  oontiar 
diction*. 

Matthew  informs  us  only  of  one  angel  who  ad- 
dressed the  women  when  they  visited  the  tomb  of 
Jesus,  xxviii.  2.   Mark  follows  him  and  mentions 

*  In  Epiphanius.  H«r.  hcvi.  n.  40*  vai  .yap  eic  EvayycAMN 
rttv  Xcyci)  on  ol  Xgorci  ol  trwtoravfttfuvoi  kfiXtvfiifaoify  ahnv  h  h 
liXXoc*  /tovoy  otfK  ifiXia9^funf¥  ol  diffonpt,  dXka  cat  dwoK^^ 

yut¥  row  ivoQ  m^fuuvu,    iMu  yap  iweHjftf  r^^  inpft  <>^(  eXcyer,  in 

fofip  9v  rw  On¥t  irttvrf  airy  Kpt/iafc  tfffuv*  ovnoc^  ^yioc  Mtr 
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only  one,  xvi/5.   The  account  of  Luke  is  different, 

according  to  which  there  were  two,  xxiv.  4.,  and 
John  confirms  the  correctness  of  tliis  declaration  so 
distinctly,  as  even  to  point  out  ike  place  in  which 
each  of  the  two  was  seen,  xx,  12* 

The  combination,  which  to  adjust  these  difib> 
rent  accounts  is  deduced  from  a  pretended  com- 
mon Hebrew  or  Syriac  original  text,  from  which 
they  all  translated,  is  a  proof  to  us,  that  this  hy« 
pothesis  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  philo* 
logical  wit,  but  which,  where  we  really  stand  in 
need  of  an  explanation,  offers  little  assistance.  If 

in  the  original  Ir^^  stood,  we  might  read  and 


but  from  hence  we  can  easily  perceive,  how 

one  could  translate  avijp  and  another  av^pec,  but  not 
how  Luke  has  exactly  fixed  upon  Bvo  avBptg.  Hot 
to  mention,  that  in  Matthew,  if  all  verbs  were 
written  as  participles,  i it  *iatu  empkaiiea,  still  there 
must  be  a  principal  verb,  which,  if  the  original  be 
not  in  the  whole  intentionally  indistinct,  contains  a 
singular  or  plural  number  of  the  noun,  in  some 
way  decisive; — to  say  nothing  of  this,  still  the 
relative  pronouns  (i&a  cm-ov  and  kv^vfta  amv)  must 
decide  respecting  the  number. 

It  is  clear,  that  Luke  has  herein  corrected  his 
predecessor,  but  he  has  not  contradicted  him.  With 
regard  to  Matthew  we  have  sufficiently  explained, 
ourselves,  and  we  have  shown  from  his  desigii,  that 
heedless  of  the  minor  circumstances,  he  combined 
into  one  argumeul  facts  suiuuiarily  related,  from 
which  it  appears,  Jesus  did  what  was  written  in  tlie 
ancient  books.  So  likewise  is  the  contradiction 
with  Mark  visible,  if  we  do  not  take  into  considera* 
tion  bis  intention  and  the  origin  of  bis  writing. 
For  Mark  wrote  the  discourses  of  Teter.  lie  de-  , 
scribes  that  which  the  Apostle  stated  in  his  explana* 
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lions  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew^  and  comprises  it 
ia  one  book,  >vhich  appeared  as  an  independent 
work. — But  where  this  Apostle  added  nothing  to  a 

passage,  or  words,  or  to  whole  events,  where  he  by 
chance,  or  from  any  other  causes  remaiked  no- 
thing in  the  discourse,  the  passage  remained  as  it 
was  in  Matthew ;  and  Mark,  who  according  to  the 
ancients,  solely  adhered  to  the  instruction  of  his 
teacher,  and  only  published  this,  is  neither  guilty  of 
infidelity  in  tlie  narrative  nor  of  a  niistiike.  Luke 
iudeed  is  more  minute,  but  tliat  is  all,  and  even  the 
morose  disposition  of  tlie  spiteful  critic  will  never  be 
enabled  to  charge  Mark  with  untruth  or  contradiq-* 
tiott  to  the  others. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

Facts  wln'ch  in  all  their  circumstances  were  com- 
inunicated  by  one  of  his  predecessors  lie  often  but 
briefly  mentioned,  and  epitomized  like  Mark.  Of 
this  description  is  the  narrative  in  Luke  ix.  46. ; 
Matthew  had  already  treated  it  diffusely  enough, 
xviii.  ].,  and  Mark  made  still  an  addition  of  several 
little  circumstances  which  represented  tlie  occur- 
rence more  exactly  and  descriptively.  Luke  then 
might  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  dilate  any  far- 
ther on  a  fact  which  was  exhausted  and  afforded 
to  him  no  opportunity  uf  saying  any  thing  liew. 
Therefore  not  merely  to  repeat  what  had  been  said, 
(for  he  would  omit  nothing)  lie  simply  gives  to  us  a 
slight  notice  of  it,  which  he  concludes  with  the 
words  of  Mark,  Luke  ix.  48.  Mark  ix.  37.  Luke 
ix.  7 — 9.,  cf  Matt.  xiv.  1.  Mark  vi.  11.  Luke  x. 
25—29.   Maik  xii*  28-^35. 
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Jeana  warns  his  disciples  to  take  heed  agauist  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharuees,  Matt,  xyi  5.  Mark  viiL  14. 
this  was  nusunderstood  until  Jesus  disclosed  his 

meaning  more  distinctly.  Now  this  matter  occurs 
at  large,  in  hoth  Evangelists ;  hut  Luke  only  men- 
tions it  in  a  few  words,  and  shows,  that  he  consi- 
dered it  well  known,  that  it  belonged  to  this  period 
in  its  chronologioal  order,  md  instead  of  dUTosely 
detailing  the  discussion,  he  adds  its  explanation  in  a 
single  expression.  This  in  fact  is  epitomized,  for 
all,  that  he  says  upon  it,  is  simply ;  Me  began  to 
to  his  disciples :  beware  of  the  leaden  of  the  Phari^ 
oee8,wkieh  is  hgpocrUjf,  Luke  xii.  L 


SECTION  XLV. 

Thb  analysis  which  we  have  hitherto  made  of  tlie 
three  writings  concerning  the  descent  and  ministry 

of  our  Lord  enables  us  no^v  to  meet  the  hypothesis 
by  which  a  distinguished  scholar  has  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels^ 
the  leading  position  of  which  is  as  follows :  Mabk 

COMPILBD  HIS  WBITIKGS  FROX  THB  COHHBMTiJUSS  OV 

Matthew  and  Luke^^  aub  oohsequentlt  w&otji 
after  them. 

The  agreement  (let  us  consider  well  the  grounds 
adduced)  between  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  choice 
of  the  same  events^  from  the  ample  historical  stock 
which  offered  to  the  historians  enough  yariety  and 

*  The  WUtniitfidsFfcgismof  dttUimnAyctf  17S9,by 
Ftofctior  GrieeWh  diieanei  the  poehioo:  Ifaid  Bvisgdinm 
CMm  i  Maiihm  et  ImcBB  conuneatsm  de^^ 
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matter  ibr  distinction,  is  certainly  an  acknowledged 

proof,  that  these  two  authors  did  not  work  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  which  however  alFirms 
no  tiling  as  to  the  priority  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  .fiictj  also*  which  has  been  adduced  for  the 
eonflrmation  of  the  remaining  assertion,  with  regard 
to  Luke,  namely,  that  lie  and  Mark,  in  the  detailed 
representation  of  events,  for  the  most  part  agree 
and  are  distinct  from  Matthew,  is  very  true  and  cor- 
rect; but  we  might,  with  equal  jusUce  finom  hence 
conclude,  that  Luke  had  herein  chosen  Mark  as  his 
guide,  as  the  contrary,  which  is  thence  inferred. 

If  Mark  made  Matthew  and  Luke  the  basis  of  his 
work,  and  if  he  intended  to  unite  both  in  one  trea* 
tise,  he  must  have  gone  quite  otherwise  to  work, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  a  supposition  may  be 
deduced  from  his  conduct,  if,  in  other  respects,  the 
author  s  endeavours  were  agreeable  to  views^ 

Luke  is  distinguished  by  a  fullness  and  number  of 
eyents  which  have  remained  totally  untouched  by 
Matthew.  The  great  number  of  important  and  per- 
fectly new  facts  an  hich  he  has  produced  give  to  his 
work  a  superior  and  distinguished  worth.  If  Mark 
had  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  if  he  had  intended 
to  produce  a  third  work  from  it  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Matthew,  he  could  nut  be  so  generally  igno- 
rant, and  could  not  have  so  forborne  to  avail  himself 
of  that  which  is  the  most  important  in  Lukc^  as, 
from  the  whole  sum  of  his  historical  discoveries,  only 
to  have  made  use  of  two  narratives.  Sect*  29*  We 
should  rather  have  expected,  that  he  would  have 
extracted  the  most  important  parts  from  Luke  and 
Matthew,  and  divided  his  choice  between  the  two 
authors. 

This  however  was  not  the  case ;  but  the  facts  iu 
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Matthew  are  tliose  alone  on  which  his  attention  is 
fixed,  and  consequently  the  existing  proofs  support 
oaiy  the  use  of  i^Iatthew.  Whatever  aim  we  may 
BuppoM  Mark  to  have  had,  with  regard  to  bis  im* 
mediate  readers.  In  the  comporition  of  his  hook,  yet 
it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  among  the 
numerons  accounts  and  doctrinal  discourses  of  Luke 
he  should  have  met  with  almost  nothing,  which  he 
deemed  useful:  and  on  the  other  liand^  in  Matthew^ 
with  almost  ev^  thing. 

But  if  he  chose  the  data  from  Matthew  and  the 
moulding  of  them  according  to  their  p<articular  cir- 
cumstances from  Luke,  as  must  have  been  the  case, 
nothing  which  might  be  deemed  bis  own,  is  left  in 
Mark's  whole  book,  and  we  must  decide  that  he  has 
afforded  nothing  as  an  author,  but  merely  compiled 
that  which  every  individual  might  have  read  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke ;  that  he  iias  of  his  own  accord  un- 
dertaken and  produced  asnpeiflttous  work,  destitute 
of  an  object. 

Here  I  feel  myself  farther  bound  particularly  to 
notice  a  more  recent  proposition,  preferred  by  a 
scholar  who  has  in  other  respects  approached  the 
nearest  to  my  opinions.  He  accounts  Luke  the  first 
of  the  Eyangelists 

The  principal  reason  which  he  assumes  as  a 
strong  point  in  substantiation  of  his  proposition 
is  this :  the  apostolical  authority  was  so  great,  that 
Luke,  if  Matthew  had  written  before  him,  could 
not  easily  baTc  presumed  to  compose  another 
GospeL  Certainly  : — Ae  authority  of  an  Apostle 
was  great;  thence  comes  even  the  respectful  diffi- 
dence of  Luke,  and  the  modest  apology  in  the  pro- 

*  Vogd  M  the  oil|^  of  the  fint  thnt  Qotpalt  hi  CMIMl 
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logue  with  which  he  has  opened  hi&  book.  Cf.  Sec* 
tion  34* 

The  aeeond  strong  point  this  scholar  fiads  in  the 
femarky  that  Luke  would  have  omitted  none  of 

the  materials  of  Matthew^  if  he  had  been  possessed 
of  his  writings.  But  he  lias  omitted  no  part  of  them, 
except  the  history  of  Christ's  infancy,  for  which  he 
amply  compenaates  ua  by  other  data.  I-->IIL  That 
part  of  the  history  which  is  wanting,  which  we  have 
before  noticed  in  Section  39.,  and  which  the  Librarii 
have  equally  omitted  in  the  first  copies  on  account  of 
the  Homoioteleutonj  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  writer. 
He  has  again  so  carefully  divided  the  single  sen- 
tences of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  his  book,  into 
eighteen  or  nineteen  places,  where  they  are  all  in  a 
perfect  oonnectioUf  which  is  often  so  strikingly  want- 
ing to  iUs  discourse  in  Matthew^  that  we  can  no 
longer  nusunderstand  the  conjunction  of  the  detached 
passages  in  Luke.  Even  those  parts  which  Mark  has 
omitted  because  they  were  not  in  their  chronological 
order  in  Matthew,  he  has  restored^  c^  Section  28^ 
^9  and  38.  Throughout  he  does  not  merely  com- 
prise the  materials  of  Matthew,  but  also  those  of 
Mark,  in  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  not  even  neg- 
lected the  only  three  events,  in  which  he  is  more 
copious  than  Matthew.  Section  29. 

Let  us  now  at  once  reverse  the  matter;  how  much 
more  copiousness  has  Luke  than  Matthew!  not  to 
be  too  circumstantially  prolix,  we  will  only  notice 
the  two  remarkable  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  xi.  51., 
and  xiii  22.,  of  which  we  have  been  informed  by  Luke 
alone,  and  even  in  these  we  will  only  notice  the 
parables. 

The  first  is  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man,  who 
on  the  road  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves,  z.  30. 
then  that  of  him  who  wakes  his  friend  by  night,  and 
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importunately  asks  him  for  bread,  xi.  5.  The  pa- 
rables of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  woman  who  had  lost 
adrachma,  and  of  the  prodigal  son,  xy.  1.  xvi.  the 
history  of  the  rich  man  and  Laaarus,  of  the  widow 
who  through  importunity  obained  justice  from  the 
judge,  xviii.  1.  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  praying,  xviii.  10., — are  all  splendid  things 
ezduaively  belongmg  to  Luke.  Could  he,  even  if 
all  the  Apostlea  had  written  before  him,  consign 
these  to  oblivion  ?  did  he  not  owe  this  supplement 
to  the  Christian  school  ?  On  the  contrary,  why  lias 
Matthew,  if  he  indeed  wrote  after  Luke,  not  mentioned 
a  word  of  all  this  ?  Why  has  he  not  once  noticed  it 
in  his  synoptical  brevity,  for  the  sake  of  imparting 
to  these  beautiful  passages  his  testimony  and  cor- 
rohoration,  at  least  by  means  of  a  summary  mention 
of  til  cm  2 

The  answer  is,  that  he  would  write  nothing  of 
which  he  had  not  himself  been  an  eye-witness. 

Well ;  but  the  fourth  part  of  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  contained,  according  to  the  historical  con- 
nexion, in  these  sections  of  Luke ;  he  therefore  either 
must  have  been  present  in  thb  instance,  or  he 
could  not  have  inserted  in  his  book  the  doctrinal 
discourses  delivered  in  these  sections.  Eren  in  the 
third  journey  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  transaction 
with  Zacchseus ;  and  yet  the  apostle  was  present  at 
the  conversion  of  his  former  colleague:  for  the 
twelve  accompanied  our  Lord.  This  answer  there- 
fore is  not  satisfactory. 

Once  more  also  :  why  did  he  not  authenticate  in  his 
Gospel  the  historical  copiousness  of  Luke,  if  the  latter 
preceded  him  ?  Why  did  he  not  once  authenticate 
In  his  Oospd  so  much  excellent  matter,  even  if  it  were 
only  by  a  synoptical  notice  ?  Why  did  he  not  at  all 
avail  himself  of  the  strict  chronological  succession  of 
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facts  which  the  other^  according  to  the  promise  in  his 
prolof^ue,  made  his  more  particular  care  ?  Why  did  he 

Hot  .u  alici\  ail  himself  of  that  iiiiiceablc  circunistan- 
tiality,  by  which  Luke  has  enlivened  the  events,  and 
disclosed  also  many  emendations  I  Or,  in  a  few 
words,  why  did  he  fall  so  far  short  of  tlie  perfection 
which  the  history  had  ah*eady  attained  ? 


SECTION  XLV  I. 

We  see  from  what  I  have  opposed  to  these  scholars 

tliat  the  order  of  the  Evangcli.st.s  is  not,  arl3itrarily, 
adopted,  but  that  it  is  given  to  us  according  to  the 
plan  and  conduct^  which  we  observe  in  each  of 
them. 

The  succession  of  historical  writers,  who  laboured 

one  after  the  other,  aiul  did  not  leave  themselves  un- 
known, if  their  agreement  could  not  be  inferred 
from  any  declaration  of  the  history,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  two  different  ways.  Either  one  exhibits 
merely  additions  and  supplements  to  a  history,  from 
which  we  may  then  conclude,  what  and  liow  much 
he  pre-supposes  already  known,  and  wliat  historical 
books  his  conduct  shows  to  be  antecedent  to  him ; 
or  else  these  historical  authors  do  not  merely  con- 
tent themselves  with  supplements,  but  repeat  the  old 
mattc'i ,  and  add  their  own  in  its  proper  place. 

Three  of  the  Evangelists  have  said  the  same 
things,  consequently  two  of  them  have  repeated  the 
old  matter.  Whose  work  then,  among  the  three, 
has  mostly  the  ap])carance  of  a  first  design  ?  Which, 
considered  altogether,  as  to  materials,  and  the  mode 
of  using  them,  contains  the  criteria  of  the  inci- 
pient history  1  which  of  them  has  carelessly  arranged 
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the  fadsf  freqaently  placed  together  the  mtitmtik, 

merely,  according  to  their  similarity,  and  less  atten- 
tively examined  the  individual  circumstances  of  the 
occurrences,  and  their  more  precise  objects  I  But, 
which  has  the  more  carefoUy  pbced  the  events  in 
their  order  of  time  ?  and  the  more  accurately  ar- 
ranged  them  according  to  their  succession  ?  which  has 
more  attentively  collected  the  individual  circum- 
stances, described  the  fiicts  more  definitively  and 
accurately,  and  imparted  to  them  more  fulness  and 
energy  ? 

Lastly,  which  is  by  far  the  more  exact  in  the  posi? 
tion  of  events^  according  to  their  time  ?  which  is  by 
far  the  more  explicit  in  individual  details  ^  richer  in 
his  collection  of  &cts?  more  comprehensive  and 
more  complete  in  materials  and  the  manner  of  using 
them? 

This  gradation  in  the  improvement  of  the  samd 
history,  very  soon  enables  us  to  perceive  the  first  and 
last  author ;  it  soon  discovers  to  us  the  order,  isk 
which  they  follow  each  other;  and  indeed  in  thia 
case  that  very  order,  with  which  the  history  made 
US  acquainted  from  the  beginning,  and  which  anti- 
quity has  unanimously  maintained,  from  the  guidance 
of  which  we  have  taken  our  standing  point  in  the 
investigation,  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  con- 
firmed, as  the  true  and  correct  one,  in  the  issue. 

U  we  consider  the  Gospels  in  this  progress  all 
those  difficulties  will  easily  be  resolv^,  which  have 
le^oihersto  diffisrent  views.  It-is  evident  from  it,  how 
Mark  could  have  seien  Matthew^  and  have  neverthe- 
less arranged  several  occurrences  differently,  placed 
several  in  a  p^uliar  light  by  means  of  the  singularity 
of  the  ciroumstances,  and  so  have  applied  some  as- 
sertions,  that  they  even  appear  to  contradict  Mat* 
thew.   Or  how  Luke  could  have  seen  Mark  and  yet 
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could  frequently  be  more  correct  in  the  series, — in 
the  detail  of  time,  place  and  circuuistances  ;  and  how, 
notwithstanding  his  copiousness^  lie  has  also  been 
more  concise  in  some  cases  than  he  might  possibly 
have  been,  had  he  not  had  respect  to  the  full  account 

ot*  his  predecessor. 

All  these  and  the  like  scruples  which  are  said  to 
be  the  supports  of  the  recently  produced  hypothesis, 
cease  of  themselves,  as  soon  as  we  put  them  to  the 
test  of  this  theory,  the  principles  of  which  are  au* 
thenticated  by  the  history,  and  conlirnied  by  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  writings  under  examination. 

SECTION  XLVII. 

Luke,  therefore,  found  the  works  of  Matthew 
and  iM.uk,  and  several  other  writings  which  treated 
of  the  life,  ministry,  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  already 
published  ;  what  then  he  has  performed  we  will  here 
comprise  in  one  view. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  he  has  closely  adliered 
to  Matthew  and  to  his  words,  which  sehlom  is  fhe 
case  in  the  narratives.  Mark  has  done  just  the  same, 
where  he  makes  mention  of  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  We  could  not  consider  the  cause  of  this  he- 
fore,  nor  could  we  longer  postpone  the  question  re- 
lative to  it.  It  may  here  precede  as  an  introduction 
to  the  promised  survey. 

Matthew  was  induced  to  compose  his  Gospel  by 
the  situation  and  necessity  of  an  age,  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  state  hastened  towards  tliL  ir 
conclusion.  The  interval  from  the  days  of  Jesus  lo 
that  period  is  too  great  for  a  man's  memory  to  detail 
faithfully  all  that,  which  he  who  is  the  object  of  the 
history,  had  done  and  said.   Actions  are  indeed  less 
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liable  to  escape  firom  the  mind,  especially  if  one  waa 

an  eye-witness  of  them,  or  if  one  had  received  them 
from  a  lively  representation  of  the  eye-witnesses  ;  but 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  recollection  alone, 
for  sentiments  and  doctrines,  according  to  the  very 
word  and  expression. 

The  more  easy  part  Matthew  might  well  have 
resigned  to  liis  memory,  t]\e  more  so,  as  the  idea  of 
writing  our  Lord's  liistory  a  long  time  afterwards 
first  suggested  itself  to  him.  But  his  master's  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  words  of  wnsdom  laid  a  stronger 
claim  upon  his  mind,  and  must  always  have  been 
present  to  himself  and  ministry.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  this  his  oificial  practice  of  noting  things  af-* 
forded  him  an  impnke  and  adroitness  which  others 
did  not  possess;  and,  thus,  it  happened  that  his  pre- 
vious notes  became  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel 
the  traces  of  which  we  perceive  in  itself  In 
apophthegms,  dogmata,  and  parahles,  Matthew  is 
rich,  even  to  profusion.  Often  they  are  merely  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  similarity;  all^ries, 
moral  maxims,  and  exhortations,  solely  brought  to- 
gether according  to  the  approximation  of  their  con- 
tents, still  display  the  visible  tokens  of  a  collection 
from  which  they  are  extracted.  As  he  stood  in  need 
of  no  one's  assistance  in  his  previous  annotations^  his 
book  was  considered  by  his  successors  as  a  document 
and  source  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  focts,  in  him,  have  more 
the  appearance  of  accidents.  He  indeed  detailed 
them,  invested  with  circumstances,  but  oftener  only 
in  the  outline,  according  as  his  recollection  pre- 
sented them  to  him  :  with  which  he  might  have  been 
stisfted,  as  his  object  required  no  more.  To  perfect 
theSe^  to  arrange  them  chronologically^  and  to  dis> 
tribute  the  doctrines  in  the  situation  to  which  they 

VOL.  il.  O 
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belonged,  was  tlie  object  of  Mark's  endeavours^  as  far 

as  liis  \ Duclier  ])oiatcd  them  out  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  Palestine  was  de- 
cided. Cluitiauity  ceased  henceforward  to  exist  in 
the  Jewish  civil  community ;  it  was  freed  from  the 
propensities  to  Judaism,  and  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent {ji  its  ordinances.  Tlie  half- Jews  became 
irritated  by  it,  separated  them.'5elYes,  and  composed, 
as  it  seems,  their  Gospels,  that  of  the  Nazorccans,  and 
that  of  the  Ebionites.  Others  gathered  up,  on  the 
historical  soil,  evcii  the  fragments  of  preceding  tra- 
ditions, and  th  us  llie  writings  *^  of  wa/i//'^  appeared. 

This  mi^ht  have  been  nearlv  the  state  of  tliint^s 
when  Luke  felt  himself  induced  to  preserve  the  field 
of  history  pure  from  unauthenticated  accoinits. 
IMatthew  was  his  manual  in  the  speeches  of  our  Lord, 
to  whicli  ho  verbally  adhered,  although  he  incited 
them  in  tiie  history,  dispersed  behind,  before,  or 
in  the  middle,  singly  or  in  greater  portions,  and  so 
felicitously  united  them,  that  their  connection  with 
the  facts  and  their  occasion  iirc  adiuirablv  seen  from 
themselves.  But  of  the  facts  he  has  only  taken  tiiose 
directly  from  Matthew  which  Mark  omitted;  iiehas, 
however,  assigned  to  them  a  totally  different  ar- 
rangement as  to  time. 

He  has  chosen  iMa-  ic  as  his  guide  in  two  dii'idLUt 
respects  :  in  tiie  succcb-i'ju  oi"  the  facts  where  lie  has 
arranired  them  dilferently  from  Matthew,  and  in  the 
modelling  of  the  facts  acccording  to  their  circum- 
stances. Yet  he  did  not  exclusively  confine  himself 
to  him;  where  he  could  illustrate  or  eulaii^e  a  luir- 
rative  by  new  circumstances,  Luke  did  not  spare 
the  trouble.  Indi\idual  circumstances  which  ad- 
mitted an  emendation  and  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  Mark,  because  they  were  so  in  Matthew,  received 
from  him  a  more  determinate  character.  But  where, 
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M  the  contrary^  milling  remained  to  be  added,  in* 

▼estigated,  or  represented  more  correctly,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  merely  a  brief  notice^  on  tlie  sup- 
position of  their  known  development  elsewhere. 

Sach  fiicts  as  were  new  and  not  adduced  he  in- 
serted in  the  connection,  which  they  required  as  to 
place  and  time.  He  alone  has  iniornied  vis  of  the 
following  more  important  parts  of  the  history  ;  the 
history  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  mixed  with  pieces  of 
beautiful  poetical  and  religious  inspiration :  two  re- 
markable journeys  to  Jerusalem  which  comprho 
many  sublime  lessons,  parables,  and  striking  delinea- 
tions ;  also  the  history  of  the  disciples  from  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  until  the  ascension.  Probably 
much  has  been  lost  with  the  part  of  the  history  that 
has  disappeared  between  the  feeding  of  the  fi^e 
thousand  and  that  of  the  four  thousand,  witli  which 
he  had  enlarged  or  more  nearly  determined  the  pre- 
ceding works  of  his  fellow-labourers.  But  however 
it  may  be,  the  increase  of  the  history  by  his  means, 
the  progress  which  it  has  made  through  him  in  great 
and  small  matters,  are  so  evidently  and  so  indubi- 
tably manifest  to  every  one,  that  we  have  no  occar 
sion  to  take  into  consideration  that  which  it  has  lost 
for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  and  revering  it. 

How  much  of  the  accounts  of  the  many  he 
has  admitted  into  his  work  with  or  without  improve- 
ment we  could  only  ascertain^  by  being  still  possessed 
of  their  accounts.  As  little  can  it  any  longer  be  de- 
fined, how  fiir  he  has  been  upon  the  whole  as  an  in- 
dividual^ an  eye-witness.  As  being  present  in  the 
country  of  the  history,  at  the  time,  when  the  events 
began  to  attract  notice,  he  was  in  a  situation  of  seeing 
very  much  himself,  and  of  devoting  to  the  whole 
that  attention  which  was  due  to  it,  of  scrutinizing 
tlie  assertions  of  the  public  voice  as  well  as  the  in- 
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8inuation8  of  the  antagonists,  of  separatiDg  the  true 

from  the  unauthenticated,  of  forming  a  judgment  in 
the  midst  of  the  fermentation  of  opinions,  and  of 
obtaining  a  certain  insight  into  them.  As  a  man  of 
information  and  polished  education,  who  had  di* 
rected  his  mind  to  these  events,  he  was  more  in- 
duced than  others  to  undertake  a  written  work, 
which,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it,  af- 
forded to  him  spirit  and  confidence,  to  render  super-- 
flttous  and  supersede  spurious  writings  by  means  of 
a  true  historical  book. 


JOHN. 
SECTION  XLVIIL 

Last  of  all  also,  the  disciple,  who  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  our  Lord,  has  also  delivered  to  his  cotem-* 

poraries  a  memorial  of  his  master,  of  the  origin  and 
intention  of  which  some  declarations  of  the  ancients 

• 

are  extant,  but  they  are  too  much  disputed  to  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  established  principles,  by  which 
its  object  may  be  explained.  It  is,  therefore,  requi- 
site that  we  should  enter  into  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  thence  sup- 
plying the  want  of  undisputed  records. 

TMs  Evangelist  proceeds  according  to  his  own 
views,  and  is  so  far  similar  to  Matthew,  in 
completely  pursuing  the  proofs  of  bome  few  po- 
sitions in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  Jesus  and 
collecting  feusts  and  discourses  relative  to  them :  but 
he  differs  from  him  in  not  losing  sight  of  the  thread 
in  the  cuuibe  of  things  and  their  natural  succession. 
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Hid  in  imposing  on  himself  in  a  very  complicated 
and  iugenious  plan,  not  the  order  of  the  materiaLi 
but  that  of  the  iu&tory. 

After  a  aomewhat  obscure  introduction  with 
which  he  opens  the  book,  the  first  fiust  which  he  re- 
lates to  us  eontains  the  ackitowledgment  of  Jesug  as 
Christ  or  Messiah,  by  the  Baptist,  i.  19 — 34.,  und 
then,  by  Peter  and  Andrew,  i.  41 — 44.  After  this 
follows  the  attestation  of  Philip,  that  Jesus  is  be  of 
whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  wrote,  and  Uiat  of 
Nathaniel,  who  accounted  him  the  Sam  ^  God  and 
the  King  of  Israel,  i.  44.  ii. 

When,  atler  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  Jerusalem,  he  declared  the  temple  to  be 
THE  BOU8B  OF  HIS  FATHBR,  li.  16.,  and  to  Nioodemus 
he  declared  himself  as  God's  only-bbgottkn  Son, 
whom  out  of  love  the  Father  had  sent  into  the 
world  lor  its  salvation,  iii..  ii.  2 — 22.  After  the  re- 
turn  firom  Jerusalem  the  Baptist  i^n  certifies, 
that  Jbsus  is  thb  Son  of  God  sent  from  aboyb  ik 

WHOSE  HANDS  ALL  POWER  IS  DEPOSITED,  lil.  23.  ^iv. 

He  is  now  about  to  return  home  through  Samaria; 
a  woman  of  this  couutry  perceives  something  extra- 
ordinary in  him,  and  our  Lord  confesses  to  her  that 
he  is  the  Messiah,  or  the  Chbibt.  ir*  25.^  and 
many  otiiers  believed  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
THE  WORLD  and  THE  Christ,  iv.  42. 

When  he  was  the  second  time  in  Jerusalem 
he  healed  the  man  who  had  been  waiting  in  vain 
at  the  bath  of  Bethesda.  When  the  Jews  reviled 
him  for  the  miracle  on  account  of  the  violation 
ol  the  Sabbath,  he  asserted  that  his  power  was  the 
power  of  God  delegated  to  him,  that  God  was  his 
Father,  that  He  was  his  Sou,  the  appointed 

GOVBRROR  AND  JUDOB  OF  THE  WORLD;   of  whom 
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Moses  wrote,  v.  vl.  After  his  return  he  effect- 
ed a  miracle  on  tlie  loaves,  so  that  the  people 
deemed  him  the  promised  frophbt,  and  wished  to 
make  him  KiNa  of  Israkl^  yu  U,  16«  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  declared  himself,  the  bread  of  ufb 
WHICH  COMES  FROM  HEAVEN,  as  kaptng  been  >vith  the 
Father,  and  having  come  frmn  the  Father,  and 
Simon  acknowledged  to  him:  Thou  art  the  holt 
ONE  OP  Gob;*  vi.  69. 

At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  he 
again  visits  Jerusalem,  and  publicly  censures  those 
who  seek  his  life ;  on  which  some  asserted  that  He 
WAS  THE  Christ  ;  and  that  the  Christ  himself  could 
not  perform  more  signs  than  he,  vii.  11 — 37.  On 
the  last  (lay  of  the  feast  he  is  again  considered  as 
THE  Prophet  and  the  Christ,  on  which  subject, 
learned  discussions  arose,  vii.  37— viii. 

If  we  continue  thus  to  consider  all  the  actions  of 
Jesus  which  John  has  admitted  into  his  book,  all 
the  speeches  and  discourses  according  to  their  order, 
we  shall  ahnost  throughout  find  this  to  be  their 
principal  subject,  vie.  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  both  positions 

together,  viii.  12 — ^ix.  ix.  1^ — 3j.  and  38.  x.  1 — 24. 
X.  2i— xi.  xi.  1—27.  xii.  13—20.  xii.  20—34, 
jdL  44,  45,  49.  The  chapters  from  xiv.  to  xviii.  ex* 
press  in  their  consolations  and  promises  the  relation 
between  Father  and  Son,  the  heavenly  origin  of 
Jesus,  his  dignity  as  Messiah,  Ruler,  and  Judge  of 
the  World. 

Like  Matthew  he  has  also  so  treated  the  his- 
tory of  his  Passion,  that  fifom  a  comparison  of  the 

prophecies,  the  character  of  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah^  is 
evident,  xix.  24,  28.  36,  37. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  book,  and  the  well-digested 
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selection  in  all  its  separate  parts  *,  lead  us  therefore 
to  the  same  explanation  of  the  author  s  ultinaate 
object,  as  he  has  most  clearly  pointed  out  to  us, 
nt  the  onael,  namely,  it  was  to  prove,  that  Jbsus 
IS  nnfB  Son  of  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
XX.  ai. 


SECTION  XLiX. 

M. 

A  DOGMATICAL  trcatiso  of  this  extent  on  so  lew 
positions,  must  have  been,  &om.  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  indispensably^jiiecesBary,  and  we  might 
suppose,  that  this  copious  detail,  and  these  accu- 
mulatcd  proofs  had  a  polemical  object,  which  occu- 
pied the  sacred  Theologian. 

But  on  this  head  the  ^st  epistle  of  John,  which, 
as  we  shall  aftmrards  see,  was  written  with  the 
same  view,  at  the  same  time,  and  foir  the  same  desti* 
nation  as  the  Gospel,  places  us  beyond  doubt.  At 
that  time  certain  persons  had  proceeded  from  Chris- 
tianity, upright  professors  of  which  they  probably 
nerer  were,  1  John  ii«  19.,  who  confounded  the  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity,  ii.  18.,  raised  fidse  theories, 
x^ivartiq,  were  ialse  teachers  and  impostors,  ii.  22. 
iv.  1,  2,  3.,  and  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  and  Tns  Christ,  ii.  22.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  15,  16* 
T*  5.  20.  These  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  Apos- 
tle that  anxiety  and  those  exertions  to  nudntain  pure 
doctrines  and  the  repose  of  the  Christian  churches. 

*  The  same  obMrvation  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Paulw,  and  well 
detailed  ia  Cominentat.  Tlieolog.  Historiam  Cerintbi  nd  finem 
Jobanneorum  in  N.  T.  UbeUorum  iUuatnturas,  Jenee*  17dJ.  8vo« 
p.  I%»7*sq» 
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Bi  t  those  are  not  thus  brought  nearer  before  us, 
with  whom  John  contends  in  his  Gospel.  Accord- 
ing to  aacient  history  they  were  several,  who,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  disciple,  even  in  those  chturches 
to  which  he  had  directed  his  mofe  particular  atten- 
tioD,  and  in  whose  bosom  he  had  resolved  to  dwell, 
set  up  in  different  systems,  the  positiont  that  Jssus 
IS  HOT  Chrut  and  the  Son  op  God. 

All,  however  variously  they  might  be  dtstin* 
guished  in  other  points,  were  dangerous  in  this 
respect  The  error,  was  tlie  same,  under  many 
forms,  and  the  Apostle,  when  he  was  writing,  cer- 
tainly had  in  his  mind  all  those  who  were  gidlty  of 
this  heresy,  without  excepting  the  one  or  the  other 
by  any  complaisant  distinction.  Consequently  we 
need  not  ask ;  Was  this  book  directed  against  Ceriu- 
thus  2  when  it  is  proved  that  the  man  lived  in  those 
days,  resided  in  these  parts,  asserted  this  dogma, 
and  moreover  was  reputed  as  a  teacher,  as  is  the  case 
with  liim. — It  was  directed  against  all  those,  who  en- 
deavoured to  mislead  the  Christians,  to  whom  John 
wrote,  by  this  dogma,  amidst  whatever  modifica- 
tions and  theories  it  might  be. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  according  to  the  certain 
depositions  of  history,  Cerinthiis  was  a  cotemporary 
of  the  Apostle,  that  he  resided  in  those  parts  where 
John  superintended  the  instruction  and  duties  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  this  error  was  part  of  his  doctrinal 
system.  Next  to  him  the  Nicolaitans  appeared,  who 
caused  much  corruption  in  these  Churches,  and  re- 
quired all  the  vigilance  of  the  Apostle.  They 
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agreed  with  Cerinthus^in  this  position^  «b  weU  as  in 

many  other  points. 

If  we  were  even  destitute  of  historical  assertions 
upon  this  point,  if  Irenaeus,  Jerome,  and  Epipha** 
niuB '  had  not  expressly  mentioned  Cerinthns  and 
the  Niookitans  as  ftlse  teachers  whose  seductions 
John  was  desirous  of  opposing,  yet  the  authentic 
declaration  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  iirst  epistle 
respecting  fislse  teachers,  and  the  plan  and  contents 
of  his  book  cmipared  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
histories  of  the  time  in  general,  must  conduct  us  to 
these  persons,  just  slu  certainly^  as  decidedly  histo- 
rical securities. 

From  the  aggregate  of  Cerinthus*s  opinions,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  those  days,  the  follow- 
ing doctrinal  system  results.  There  is  one  Deity 
elevated  above  all;  this  is  the  highest  unity,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  operative  on  matter  and  be 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  From  this  emanated  most 
pure  and  perfect  natures,  mrisibiUa  et  hmamkuMUa^ 
which  again  propagated  themselves,  and  from  grada* 
tion  to  gradation  downwards  increased  in  mate- 
riality, and  decreased  in  spirituality,  no  that  they  con- 
tinued to  stand  only  in  an  inferior  immediate  connec- 
tion with  TKB  OmIiT  anb  Etbrnal  Oke  ;  but  on  ac* 
count  of  the  increasing  grossness  of  the  substance 
they  could  only  work  upon  matter  like  sculptors. 

One  substance  of  the  latter  order  was  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  did  not  at  all  know  the  pure  and 

'  Iren.  adv.  Usr.  L*  lii.  c.  9.  Hanc  fidem  annuntians  Domini 
Discipultii  vokm  per  Evangelii  annuntUtioQem  auferre  eum,  qui  a 
Cerintlio  inieininatua  eit  iMMnuubus  errorem,  et  multo  prius  ab  his, 

qui  dicuDtur  Nicolaitse  .....  sic  inchoavit  In  principio  etc. 

UaeffQiiriii.  Script*  EocL  V.  Jobannis.  Epipluuu  Her.  Lux. 
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KTKUNAL  SPIRIT  =;  tlicncG,  howevcr,  avose  the  imper- 
fection also  oC  the  ercatioii  and  evil— a  problem,  the 
solution  of  which,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  con- 
trary theories  in  which  the  philosophers  of  these 
and  of  former  times  have  distinguished  themselves. 

As  a  philosopher  he  fouiid  a  dllliculty  in  adinitliiii^ 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  maintained  tliat 
Jesus  was  begotten  and  born  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature  like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  that  as 
a  man,  lie  was  likeAvisc  exalted  above  all  in  wisdom 
and  nobleness  of  soul. 

liUt,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  acknow- 
ledging in  Jesus  something  of  a  higher  origin^ 
which  his  actions  so  plainly  proved,  he  pretended 
that  one  of  these  spiritual  natures,  namely  tlie 
Christ,  h:ul  at  the  baptism  united  itself  witli  liiui  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove  : — that  he  had  therefore,  from 
this  time,  performed  supernatural  deeds  and  opera- 
tions of  higher  powers,  and  that  hereupon  he  likewise 
acquainted  men  with  the  u  iu>  iind  eternal  God,  wlio 
hitlierto  had  remained  luiknown  to  them,  not 
having  revealed  himself  by  means  of  any  creation 
or  work. 

This  Christ,  as  an  immaterial  substance  of  a  more 

exalted  ori/4:iii  .^Kprriorihus  Chrij^-tus^w^^,  as  a  spirit 
of  a  purer  sort,  as  to  his  essence,  not  susceptible 
of  material  affect  ions,  of  sudbrincfs  and  pains,  he 
therefore  separated  himself  again  from  Jesus  at  the 
commencement  of  his  sufferings,  abandoned  him  to 

*  Ircn.  L.  ill.  c.  2.  Earn  conditinnem  quo:  est  secundum  nos,~non 
a  primo  Deo  factam,  sed  a  Virtutc  aliqutk  valdc  dcorsiim  subjecu\,  ot 
abscissa  ab  eorum  communicatione,  quae  sunt  invisibilia  et  innomi- 
nabilia.  L.  i.  c.  26.  a  virtute  quudain  valdc  separata  • . . ,  ct  ignorance 
otim,  qui  est  super  omnia,  Dcum. 
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his  torments  and  cleat ii,  and  arose  on  high  to  tejb 
ETERNAL,  from  whoiD  he  had  proceeded.  Cerinthus 
distinguishes  Jesus  and  Christy  Jesus  and  the  Son 
of  God,  as  Beings  of  a  diflferent  nature  and  eminence 

from  each  other  *. 

The  Nicolaitans  had  a  siiDilar  doctrine  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  his  relations  to  the  worlds  and 
of  an  inferior  spirit  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Among  the  snbaltem  class  of  spirits  they  principally 
reckoned  the  only-begottcn  uui'oytvTjr,  wliose  exist- 
ence, however,  had  a  beginning,  and  tlien  the  Aoyoc, 
who  is  an  immediate  descendant  of  this  only-be* 
gotten.  Whatever  other  ideas  they  might  have 
had  of  them,  history  does  not  mention. 

The  Christ  belongs  to  the  order  of  beings  wlio  pro- 
ceeded from  God  ;  but  Jesus  is  a  Son  of  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  to  whom  the  Christ  united  himself  at 
the  baptism^  deserting  him  in  his  sufferings  ^ 

'The  older  reading,  1  John  iv.  3.very  wellexhibits  this  diitioctioi^ 
to  which  a  historian  Socrat.  H.  £.  L.  vii.  c  St^  calls  our  aUantion. 
He  testifies  that  it  was  fovmerly  read  eV  rote  roXotocc  ^mypo^ict^ 
way  wrevfta  6  Xvei  tov  *\mrovv  (add  in  idea,  dm  tw  Xfiarev)  le  Ocov 
•6k  i9Tu  This  leadiDg,  he  oontinues,  the  ancient  expositors,  oi 
raXotoi  tp/mrttt,  httwe  also  acknowledged  as  the  true  one.  We  find  it 
•tiH  in  Ireiurasi  L.iii.  c.  16.  n.  8.  et  omnis  spiritus,  qui  solvit  Jesuni, 
non  est  ex  DeQ»  in  Totullian  and  in  several  authors,  who  follow  the 
older  Latin  translation,  but  we  possess  no  longer  any  Greek  copies  of 
the  Catholic  epistles,  whieli  represent  the  text  of  that  early  epoch. 
Nevertheless  internal  grounds  jt'stify  this  reading;  it  is  the  more 
obscure  and  the  more  difficult,  which  pre-supposes  learning  and 
knowledge :  but  the  present  reading ;  way  wytvfta^  6  ftrj  o^oXoytt  top 
'Irimvyf  cV  Qeov  ovk  iori^  hat  the  suspieion  of  coBibrmity  with  the 
preceding  clause  against  it. 

^  Accoidii^  to  some  traces,  but  which  are  not  pointed  out  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  for  us  to  regard  them  as  fully  decisive,  \sq 
might  likewise  indnde  such  teachers, as  denied  that  Christ  bad  a  ma- 
terial body  and  only  admitted  the  appearance  of  one,  and  t!io 
appeannoe  of  mffiwiBs%  via.  the  DohetcB,  who  denied  Xifffovy 
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Thb  E  vangelisty  in  the  beginning  of  his  book,  em- 
phatically dwells  upon  the  assertion ;    Jbsus  is  thb 

LIGHT  AND  THE  LIFE,"  1.4.  5.  9.,  aiid  OTi  theso  two 
positions  his  eye  is  fixed  in  the  course  oi'  the  narra- 
tive, and  collected  into  the  form  of  a  plan,  according 
to  his  custom,  iii.  19 — 22.  V.  34. 35.  viii.  12.  ix.  5. 
xii.  35.  36.  and  46.  Afterwards  vi.  35.  and  48.  vi. 
51—60.  X.  28.  ix.  25,  26.  xiv.  6.  xvii.  3. 

It  appears  from  his  admission  of  the  facts  into  a 
plan,  that  the  sacred  writer  had  also  such  men  before 
him,  as  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  light  and  the 
LIFE  ; — or,  not  to  speak  figuratively,  that  he  ^vas  the 
moral  restorer  and  iustructor  of  the  world,  to  whom 
the  merit  belonged  of  having  conducted  them  from 
their  errors  to  a  blessed  knowledge.  There  are  se- 
veral ends  which  he  wished  to  attain : — that  Jesus  is 
THE  Christ — that  he  is  the  Son  of  God — and  that 

Xpcmr  iv  ffopxt  cXifXwdora,  i  Epist.  iv.  2»  S  Epist.  7.  Here  also 
we  miglit  reekon  die  pasnge  in  the  Gospel  xix.  S4— ^S*t  in  whicb 
John  pioCeiCfl,  that  blood  and  water  had  really  flowed  from  the 
side.  But  these  passages  aie  also  capable  of  a  different  interpre* 
tation ;  lifvovv  Xptarw  Ir  ewpvc  cXqXvdora»  or,  ipxof*^»^t  we  may 
also  understand,  that  Jesus  had  not  only  united  himself  at  the  Bap- 
tism with  Christ  but  that  he  had  entered  into  the  world  as  Christ, 
and  was  born  as  sneh,  Cf.  Storr,  on  the  object  of  the  Evangdical 
history  of  John  and  of  the  Epistles^  Sect.  21,  There  eiists  how- 
ever, no  necessity,  nor  even  probabiliQr  in  this :  had  he  intended  to 
attack  this  Sect,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it  in  two  places  so 
sightly,  and  even  dnbioualy.  The  artideof  Faith  which  the  Gospel 
and  the  first  Bpisde  so  strongly  presses,  is,  that  Jesus  is  thb  Chbist 
AHD  THB  Son  Of  Go9.  Tbis  the  Dokets  were  so  far  firom  denying, 
that  they  even  maintained  that  ikg  irw  and  thg  real,  which  lAe  ef^> 
parekt  contained  or  concealed,  was  the  Christ  apd  the  Son  of  God. 
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tmME  wlio  beliere  in  him  obtain-  life  by  becoming 

his  disciples,  XX.  31.  on  o  'I»|<touc  mtiv  o  X^iaTOc,  o  vloq 
Tov  BfoVj  Kai  Iva  viareuQVTiQ  ^^w^v  ^XV^^  ovo/Aari 
•vrov* 

It.  is  also  not  difficult  to  conjecture  who  was  the 
penon«  whom  some  regarded  in  preference  to  our 
Lord  as  the  enlightener  of  the  world,  and  the 

autlior  of  the  doctrine  of  the  life. — //  was  John 
the  Baptist  Where  the  author,  immediately  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  proclaims  to  us  the  doctrine. 
Th£  Logos  is  the  light,  which  shonb  *  in  thb 
DARKNESS,  He  adds,  but  John  was  come  to  bear 
WITNESS  OP  THE  LIGHT.  This  is  plain,  and  requires  no- 
thing further.  But  tiie  author  has  here  a  more  deeply 
rooted  apprehension,  and  forcibly  repeats  this  asser« 
tion,  for  the  second  time,  in  an  antithesis,  and  at 
last  repeats  again  the  first  member  of  it,  to  corrobo- 
rate it,  for  the  third  time.  *'  He  came  for  a  wit- 
ness, NAMELY  TO  SEAR  WITNESS  TO  THE  JLIOHT,  THAT 
THROOGH  him  all  men  might  BEUEYS  ;  TET,  HB  WAS 
NOT  HIMSELF  THAT  LIGHT,  BUT  HIS  OmCB  WAS 
ONLY  TO  BEAR  WITNESS  TO  THE  LIGHT.  ThE  TRUE 
LIGHT  WAS  HE  WHO  CAME  INTO  THE  WORLD  TO  EN- 
LIGHTEN ALL  MANKIND**."     Gospei  i.  7,  8. 

The  Evangelist  has  also,  in  his  selection,  consi? 
dered  those  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  de* 


*  The  Rabbinical  writers  had  reveries  respecting  "ll*^,  not  very 
dissimilar  to  those,  which  form  the  subject  of  St.  John's  allusions. 
In  speaking  of  it,  they  also  mention  it,  as  shining'  in  the  darkness, 

ujT  wdl  expresses  the  sense  by  Strauli  n,  fo 
emit  or  dart  rai/s,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed  the  Arabic 
TraoflJator.  ^  *Ul^yJ  ^  TroMilator. 

*  In  tbMe  extnets*  a  tnnalalion  of  Hug*s  text  has  beenpre&nrcd 
to  an  exact  coafonmtj  with  our  anthorixed  vcnioni  as  In .  many  in*, 
stanees,  he  has  rather  parapbraied  than  quoted  the  pflMasee*<-r 
TVsnf&for. 
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scribed  himself  higher  than  John,  or  the  oonfeBsiont 

of  the  Baptist,  iu  which  *  he  describes  the  prae-ex- 
istence  of  Jesus^  his  unattainable  dignity,  as  a 
Teacher,  Saviour,  and  the  author  of  life,  and  his  own 
inferiority  to  him,  as  a  disdpleand  messenger,  i.  15. 
i.  20—30.  iii.  26—36.  v.  34—37.  x.  41. 

W  e  also  find  in  this  country,  and  in  this  city,  (viz. 
Ephesufl;,)  which  the  Evangelist  had  chosen  for  his 
residence,  men  in  the  dajrs  of  Nero,  who  only  were 
acquainted  with  the  baptism  of  John,  who  were  his 
disciples  initiated  in  it,  and  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  Spirit,  on  whom  Paul  afterwards  laid  his 
hands  and  communicated  to  them  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  they  spake  in  tongues.  Acts.  xix.  1 — 8.  They 
were  certainly  not  the  only  pei-sons  of  their  age ; 
but  many  might  have  been  more  strenuous  in  their 
predilection  for  their  teacher  and  less  flexible  in 
their  convictions. 

To  such,  those  passages  seem  to  have  been 
directed,  and  to  have  been  collected  for  them,  in 
which  John  ventures  not  to  compare  his  baptism 
—  the  baptism  of  water — with  the  baptism  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  i.  33.  iii.  26.  30.  as  well  as  the 
parenthesis  relative  to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  vii. 
39.,  (which  rather  contains  an  illustration  for 
strangers  than  for  the  believers,  and  the  high  recom* 
mendation  of  r^jeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit, 

*  The  Codas  Nasaneos  bas  preacrved  a  ooosidenble  mmiber  of 
these  nodonft:  it  also  contains  undeniable  extracts  firom  the  Gospels^ 
which  are  admixed  with  these  dogmata.  In  these  we  discover  a  oon- 
stant  antithesis  between  ^001  or  uost,  and  jftOant  or  oabkniss, 
which  are  figuratively  aj^lied  to  the  principles  of  good  and  evil. 
From  this  book»  we  may  learn  the  opinions  of  this  sect  to  a  con- 
sideiable  degvee.— TVoMsAt/on 
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iii.  3 — 12.,)  and  all  the  speeches  of  Jesus  respecting 
tlie  Comforter  and  the  Spirit,  which  after  his  glorifi- 
cation sl^ould  be  poured  out  on  his&ithfol  followers^ 
m.  la,  17.  xiv.  26.  XT.  2a  XTi.  7—15. 


SECTION  LII. 

Thb  conduct  of  the  Evangeh'st  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan  is  remarkably  singular,  and  a  problem 
to  the  solution  of  which  we  are  compeiled.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  see,  very  great  reflection 
and  a  deeply-meditated  outline  predominate  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  hook,  in  the  selection  of  events  for 
a  particular  purpose,  even  to  the  individual  parts 
and  niinutice  ;  nevertheless  John  has  not  at  ail  noticed 
the  most  valid  proofs  in  favour  of  the  chief  position 
of  his  treatise,  (not,  because  from  an  nn&vooiable 
nnion  of  circumstances,  they  might  fiiU  him  on  a 
nearer  insight  into  them)  but  he  has  noticed  those 
convincing  events,  with  whicli  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  on  account  of  his  personal  presence  and 
participation  in  them,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
traces  inherent  in  them  of  that  which  is  great,  su* 
perhuman  and  astonishing,  could  never  be  obli- 
terated from  any  one's  recollection. 

Could  he  omit  such  important  facts,  if  they  had 
not  already  been  detailed  by  other  authentic  au* 
thors  ?  Could  he  have  even  abandoned  with  indif- 
ference the  best  proofs  for  lus  purpose,  and  have 
excluded  the  most  convincing  arguments  from  his 
plan,  if  other  historians  had  not  abready  preceded 
him  in  them  f 

In  the  Synagogue  at  Capernaum  there  was  a  !)»> 
moniac,  who  knew  Jesus  and  exclaimed  to  him: 
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TnOV  ART  THE  HOLT  ONB  OP  OoD,  OtC.    Johll  WSS 

present,  for  when  Jesus  leaves  the  synagogue,  he  is 
in  his  company  with  James  and  Andrew^  Mark  i.  29., 
and  this  miracle  is  one  of  the  first,  which  he  saw  his 
master  perform. 

At  Gadaris  a  legion  of  Daemons  recognizes  Jesus 
as  The  Son  op  the  most  high  God.  Matt.  viii. 
29.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  viii.  28.  John  was  present, 
for  on  the  return  we  find  hun  in  the  company  of  our 
Lord.   Mark  v.  37.   Luke  viii.  51. 

Among  the  several  testimonies  which  he  adduces 
in  support  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God,  this  sort  also  deserves  a  eonsi* 
deration.  The  testimony  of  the  spiritual  world  was 
to  many,  in  consequence  of  their  opinions,  a  more 
important  proof  tlian  any  other,  and  a  security  so 
much  the  less  to  be  rejected,  because  they  were 
even  hostile  powers,  who  could  not  withhold  this 
dignity  from  our  Lord. 

He  passes  over  in  entire  silence  what  happened  to 
Jesus  before  Caiaphas,  and  occupies  himself  solely 
with  the  adventures  of  Peter  in  the  hail  of  this 
Priest.  Yet  he  is  the  Evangelist,  who  discloses 
a  clear  knowledge  of  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances, in  the  whole  Iiibtory  of  the  pashioii,  and 
therein  excels  all  the  other  Gospels,  by  being  well 
acquainted  with  these  proceedings  also,  and  men- 
tions  them  with  more  predsion  than  the  others,-* 
hy  showing  that  Jesus  was  not  brought  immediately 
to  Caiaphas,  butlirst  to  Annas,  by  stating  the  reason 
of  this,  and  then  contrasting  touch  more  minutely, 
what  Peter  did  on  both  occasions.  Thus,  he  pursued, 
with  his  historical  discernment,  a  secondaiy  a£bir, 
leaving  thatin  suspense,  which  forcibly  conducted  him 
to  his  chief  object.  For,  before  Caiaphas,  Jesus  was 
eiuiaiiaed,.his  declarations  were  taken  down,  the  wit- 
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nesses  investigated,  and,  in  fact,  the  process  drawn 
up  which  should  have  been  brought  before  the 
Pmtor,  and  here,  that  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  his  views,  was  put  down :  vis.  the 
judicial  declaration  of  Jesus  attesting  the  Living  and 
Most  High  God,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  that  hs  HaMcsFoiiWAED  should  take  his 
n.Acs  on  thb  right  hand  of  thb  posraa  or  Gob 

AND  BE  BOHNB  ON  THB  CLOUDS  OF  REAVBN*  Matt. 

xxvi.  64.    Mark  xiv.  62.    Luke  xxii.  60. 

But  the  transfiguration  on  the  Mount  which  John 
had  witnessed  was  evidently  the  highest  proof  of 
.the  assertions  of  his  work,  and  infinitely  elevated 
above  all  adduced  confessions  of  pious  men,  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  convictions  of  all  other 
Jews  aud  Heathens.  Besides  the  Baptism,  Jesus 
was  only  once  more,  here,  acknowledged  by  the  God- 

HBAD  BIMSBLF  IN  A  HBAVENLY  VOICB  AS  HIS  BBLOVBD 

Son,  in  whox  hb  was  well  plbasbd.  Matt  xvii.  1* 

Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  27.  Hence,  also,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Baptist,  his  reference  to  Jesus,  and  his 
rank  and  calling  suhordinate  to  those  of  Jesus, 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  illustrated  in  John's 
Gospel  were  defined  and  considered.  Matt.  xvii.  10. 
Mark  ix.  12.  To  all  this,  however,  Jolm  has  not  de- 
voted a  single  word. 

Also  even  the  only  circumstanee.  which  could  af- 
ford a  proof  as  powerful  as  these  to  substantiate  his 
object,  viz.  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he 
leaves  untouched  and  undiscussed,  and  only  in- 
troduces to  us  the  Baptist  speaking,  who  indeed  says 
something  which  has  reference  to  it,  but  which 
alone,  if  the  history  of  the  baptism  had  not  been 
known  from  other  sources,  would  neither  be  under- 
stood by  us  or  by  others.  '*  John  bare  record,  and 
said/'  (thus  he  introduces  him  speakings  i.  32, 33,34,) 

VOL.  II.  9 
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**  I  SAW  Tfl£  SPIRIT  DESCENDING  LIKE  A  DOV£»  FROk 
HEAVEN,  AND  RESTING  ON  HIM.  I  KNEW  ftlM  NOT»  BVt 
HE,  WHO  SENT  MB  TO  BAPTISE  WITH  WATER,  TRU 

SAME  SAID  UNTO  ME;  HE  UPON  WHOM  THOU  SHALT 
SEE  THE  SPIRIT  DESCENDING  AND  RESTING^  IS  HE 
WHO  SHALL  BAPtlZB  WITH  THE  HOLT  GhOST.  ThIS 
I  l§AW,  AND  BARB  RECORD;  THAT  'HE  IS  THE  SON 

OF  GOD."  From  this  we  do  not  even  learn  when 
and  how  the  Spirit  rested  upon  him,  and  only  obtain 
an  assertion  of  the  Baptist  that  he  was  an  eye  wit-^ 
ness'of  this  phenomenon  and  thence  regarded  Je^us 
as  the  Son  of  God.  '  But  that  this  took  place  at  the 
administration  of  the  baptism,  that  when  Jesus  came 
out  of  the  water,  the  bpirit  descended  upon  hiiUj 
that  the  heavens  were  open^,  and  that  the  voice 
proceeded  from  thence,  ''This  is  mt  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"*  we  do  not 
find  in  our  Evangelist :  and  we  should  not  even  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  understand  him,  to  conceive  wiiat 
the  speech  of  the  Baptist  means,  and  at  what  it  aims, 
if  we  had  not  obtained  from  other  sources  the  in- 
sight, which  tlie  Evangelist  presupposes.  *  *- 

It  then  requires  no  erudition  to  perceive,  that  Jolm 
has  produced  no  proof  in  his  whole  book  in  support  of 
his  design^  which  bears  the  most  distant  comparison 
as  to  solidity  and  authority,  with- those,- which  he  has 
laid  aside.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  he  probably 
omitted  to  mention  and  notice  these  convincing 
facts,  which  from  circimmtances  *  he  knew  better 
than  any  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the  hope,  that  in 
time  historians  would  arise,  who  would  record 
them  and  enforce  them  with  his  best  argu- 
ments? or  could  he,  and  might  he  only  omit 
them,  because  others  had  already  appropriated 
these  materials  to  his  purpose,  so  that  he  could 
iio  longer  make  use  of  them  without  doing  already 
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what  had  been  done  ?  If  we  find  the  first  contrary 
to  reason,  the  second  will  certainly  be  the  true 
ezplaoatioiii  Consequently  such  matter  alone  re- 
mained to  the  Apdrtle,  aiding  and  conducing  to 
hk  purpoM^  as  pieeediag  aothan  Ima  left  to 
unappropriated :  which  was  the  extent  of  his  whole 
task,  although  it  had  by  no  means  an  equal 
importance  with  that^  of  which  use  had  alrea^ 
been  made.  He  thmfore  was  compelled  to  act 
as  he  has  done  in  the  execution  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  two  prindpai  sub- 
jects, morality  and  miracles,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  this  supposition.   For  the  sa^ce  of  exhibiting 

Jesus,  to  the  better  educated  Asiatics,  in  a  point  of 
view,  from  wliich  they  would  be  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate him  more  than  others,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
John  would  hare  chosen  for  hia  subject  Christ's  wis* 
dom  which  ennobles  morality,  that  he  would  hare  un« 
dertaken  to  show, that  the  world  had  witnessed  nothing 
like  it.  But  he  finds  himself  more  impelled  by  other 
chums :  viz.  to  corroborate  the  divine  obligation  and 
the  divine  truth  of  this  and  all  other  doctrines;  and 
to  proye,  diat  Jesu8»  who  had.  proclaimed  these  doc* 
trines,  was  not  a  man  merely^instructcd  by  a  higher 
Being  : — that  this  Jesus  possesses  the  iiighest  legis- 
latiTe  power:  that  he  had  existed  with  God  before 
the  foimdationr  of  the  world,  KorafioknQ  Koofum ;— 
— that  he  was  united  witb  God — the  partner  of  his 
wisdom  and  power — the  Son  of  God, — or,  wliich  is 
the  same  thing,  the  Messiah^  o  Xpivrog: — that  he 
came  immediately  from  heaven — and  that  he  re* 
turned  td  the  possession  of  his  hiereditary  glory^  after 
having  completed  the  office  of  reforming  the  world* 
To  demonstrate  this,  he  appeals  to  the  assertions  of 
Jesus  himseii^  which  he  communicates  copiously  and 
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explicitly.  He  acts  thus,  being  fully  ('onsciou?,thatat- 
tcntioii  had  beeupaid  to  the  moral  doctriiie by  others; 
he»  therefore,  rather  intended  to  bring  to  light  the 
immediate  divine  origin,  and  the  great  holiness  of 
this  and  all  the  other  doc-trines  collectively. 

But  by  what  means  has  he  established  the  credi- 
bility of  the  assertions  of  Jesus  By  Miracles. 
In  the  whole  book,  where  our  Lord  declares  his 
divine  dt*scent,  his  dignity  as  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  the  Most  High,  he  attests  tlie  truth  of"  his  decla- 
rations, by  the  miracles  whieli  he  periorincd.  Men, 
who  accredit  and  vindicate  his  assertions,  defend 
them  by  signs  and  works  of  Divine  power ;  <n)^»a, 
ii.  23.,  iii.  2.,  iv.  48.    (Tvifnta  Kat  TifuiTa,  V.  ID — 21., 

v.  36.,    Vi.  2.  11.  2G.,    Vii.  8.  31.,    ix.  o,  4.      iftya  mi* 

Otov,  ix.  IG.  (T>//iaa,  ix.  31—31.,  X.  21 .  25.  37,  38.  11. 
xi.  42.  45.,  xi.  47.  voXXa  atj^cm,  xii.  18.,  xii.  37 — 43., 
xiv.  10 — 13.,  XV.  24.  The  proof,  therefore,  rests 
entirely  on  miracles yet  John  mentions  but  few  : 
— he  narrates  only  the  liistorics  of  five  Miracles. 
How  could  he  do  this,  if  he  was  not  sure  that  this 
part  of  the  events  was  previously  attested  by  well- 
known  memoirs,  and  that  the  proof,  on  which  all 
depended  in  the  last  instance,  was  already  ad- 
duced I 

*  We  may  hence  judge,  whether  John  has  omiucd  the  miracles, 
merely  becouse  they  did  not  belong  to  his  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  were  but  little  according  to  Ilcitenic  taste.  It  were,  then, 
inconceivable  that  in  the  last  instance^  he  should  have  retraced  every 
thing  to  miracles.  It  is  therefore,  the  antient  Messiah,  and  Son  of  God, 
attested  by  means  of  miracles  (not  a  Hellenistic  Messiah,  less  gross 
than  the  one  of  Palestine,  in  a  merely  metaphysical  view,)  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  Gospel,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  speculations 
of  the  inhabitantsof  Asia  Minor,— 'proceeding  from  which  idea  some 
have  expected  to  establish  the  chject  and  design  of  the  Gospel.  His 
endeavours  are  rather  bent  on  setting  limits  to  the  unwieldy  specula- 
tion of  the  Asiatics. 
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He  likewise,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, clearly  assumes  the  existence  of  other  authentic 
historical  narratives.    This  fact,  as  it  contained  the 
precept  for  the  future  festival  in  memory  of  our 
Lord,  throughout  Christendom,  was  an  inalienable 
object  to  be  preserved  ia  written  documents,  and 
who  was  better  qualified  to  ^^  rite  an  account  of 
it,  than  the  disciple,  who  there  rested  upon  the 
bosom  of  our  Lord  ?  But  in  his  book^  he  says  just 
so  much  about  it,  as  to  show,  that  he  intentionally 
omits  the  narrative,  as  it  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
being  recalled  to  mind ;  therefore  he  proceeds  to 
accessory  events  which  are  found  no  where  else,  but 
in  him.     Before  the  Passovkb,"  (so  he  speaks 
of  it,)  "Jesus  was  aware,  that  the  hour  op 

HJS  DEPAKTURE  A  PPii  O  A  C  H  ED  *,  BUT  HE  STILL 
lOVED   HIS   OWN,  HE  LOVED  THEM   EVEN    TO  THE 

END.   When  the  supper  was  ended,  km  htwvc^ 

ytVQfUVoy,  HE  AROSE  AND  OIKOED  HIMSELF,  AND 
POURED  WATER  INTO  THE  BASIN,"  OtC     "  AfTER 

HE  HAD  WASHED  THEIR  FEET,  HE  AGAIN  WENT  TO 

THE  TA  ni  K,  iraXiv  avavasuv  f  there  is  no  where  as  yet 
a  word  of  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  the  cup ; 
only  of  the  treachery  of  Judas,  xiiL  1 — ^23.  Is  it 
possible  to  pass  over  more  intentionally  such  a  pa* 
thetic  and  important  event  ?  Is  it  possible  more 
explicitly  to  pr»-suppose  it  attested  and  secured 
against  oblivion  or  against  the  changes  of  time  and 
accident! 

AD  this  then,  the  historical  existence  of  which, 
his  mode  of  procedure  and  liis  plan  already  assume, 
and  require  to  have  preceded  and  to  have  been  writ* 
ten  before  his  own  relation,  all  this  is  in  our  Gos^ 
pels,  from  them  only  can  we  develop  the  singularity 
of  his  proceeding,  and  from  them  only  can  we  per- 
ceive what  his  mind  already  conceived  to  have  been 
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extant  and  recorded ; — these  were  the  Gospels  which 
lay  before  him. 

Certain  retrospects  which  he  has  made  to  the 
earlier  existing  narratives  ef  his  predecessors^  and 
which  are  of  a  very  individual  nature,  concur  very 
strikingly  with  our  Evangelists.  After,  according 
to  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  had  chosen  his  first  disciplesj 
and  commenced  his  miiacles  at  Cana,  he  went  from 
Nazareth  to  Capenumm,  where  he  intended  to  re- 
side. Soon  after,  a  Passover  took  place,  to  keep 
which,  our  Lord,  for  the  iirst  time  in  his  new  <voca- 
tion,  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  18,  Now»  as  he 
after  the  festival  travelled  homewards  from  this  city 
through  Judaja,  he  haptized,  and  John,  for  the 
same  purpose,  sojourned  in  i^^non,  near  Salim, 
where  he  had  a  great  concourse  of  candidates  for 
baptism^  and  Disciples*  iiL-  32«  Now  in.  relatiiig 
the  actions  of  the  Baptist,  he  adds,    for  on  no 

ACCOUNT  WAS  John  alreadv  cast  into  fhihon  ; 

This  addition  is  no  explanation  of  his  own  namir 
tive«  for*  that  he  was  free*  its  whole  contents  indeed 

shew.  It  is,  consequently,  a  correction  of  other 
accounts,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  definite. 

This  really  occurs  in  two  of  our  Gospels,  Mat* 
thew,  with  whom  chronology  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, says,  immediately  after  the  temptation,  before 
Jesus  had  gone  to  Capernaum,  that  John  was  impri- 
soned, iv.  12.  Mark  adhered  to  the  words*  i.  4.,  as 
his  Voucher  had  altered  nothing  in  them.  Luke 
only  avoided  the  anachronous  arrangement  of  this 
account,  iv.  14.  To  whom  then  is  the  observation 
now  to  be  referred  I  "  ue  was  in  no  wise  alrxaot 

CAST  into  prison  ?** 

Respecting  the  sinftil  woman*  who  anointed  J«scu^ 

I 
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Qienk^xi/l.-of  Betbany  the  dwelling-place  of  Maict< 

and  Martha  whose  brother  lay  ill.  At  this  he 
l^reaks  off  from  the  historical,  narrative  and  at  the 
word  Mart  xeooUecto  in  a  parenthesis  that*  This 
WAS  THE  Mart,;  (so  he  adds)  who,  anointed  the 

I^ORD  WITH   MTRRH,    AND   DRIED  HIS   FEET  WITH 

HER  HAIE. 

He  himself  has  uot  yet  told  this  history  of  the 
person  who  anointed  Mm,  hut  fpr  the  first  tkne  in- 
trodnces  it  in  the  sequel,  where  he  gives  a  more 
intimate  description  of  the  person  herself,  xii.  1.  Ac- 
cordiijg  to  this  mode  of  relation,  he  assumes  this  fact 
as  generally  known,  before  he  himself  -gives  an  ac- 
count of  it,  but  judges  it  necessary 'to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  name  of  the  person,  which  he  thought 
was  unknown  to  him. 

Our  Gospels  have  related  the  history,  and  the  sup- 
position of  it  being  already  known  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  earlier  existence  of  our  Gospels ;  but  none 
of  them  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  person  by 
'•her  name  or  by  the  other  circumstances,  so  that 
this  observation  is  quite  pertinent  to  their  relation, 
and  the  intention  of  it  is  obvious  in. them. 

But  thid  is  not  sufficient;  the  traces  of  the  three 
•  former  are  still  more  distinctly  pointed  out.  Mark 
has  added  something  to  the  relation  of  this  event, 
as  it  is  in  Matthew,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
identity  of  the  fact  continues  to  be  perfectly  re- 
cognizable :  but  Luke  has  pBsaei  over  th^se  circum- 
stances  in  the  two  preceding,  and  enumerated  others 
united  with  them,  from  whence  we  nii^ht  be  misled 
to  consider  this  fact  as  a  second  of  an  entirely 
disthdct  nature ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Luke  has  like- 
wise .  referred  it  to  another  period.  Mjfitthew  and 
Mark  state,  that  she  anointed  the  head  of  Jesus,  Luke 
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that  she  anointed  the  feet,  and  that  she  dried  them 
with  her  hair.  They  relate  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Judas  on  the  occasion^ — Luke  the  censure  of 
the  Pbarisees  and  the  reproof  given  to  them, 
▼ii.  39.  From  all  these  John  coDeets  eircurostances, 
and  unites  them  in  one  relation.  The  description  of 
the  ointment  and  its  value  he  takes  from  Mark»  the 
conduct  of  the  woman  who  anointed  him  from  Luke» 
and  the  admonition  to  Judas  from  Matthew.  Matt 
xxvi.  7.  Mark  ziy.  3.  Luke  vii.  37.  John  xii.  3. 
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SECTION  LIU. 

If  these  authors  knew  something  of  each  other  and 
of  each  others'  works«  and  thus  each  of  them  formed 
his  plfln  from  the  preceding  works  which  existed; 
hoping  to  acquire  his  rewfurd  in  the  improvement 
oi"  the  history,  in  that  case,  the  following  argument 
with  respect  to  the  priority  of  Luke  to  John,  is 
valuable  and  substantial :  and  much  more  so,  in  re* 
gard  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  after  whom  Luke 
composed. 

John  has  given  to  some  relations  a  perfection, 
which  the  hastily  sketched  outlines  of  Matthew,  and 
the  annotations  of  Mark  upon  them,  to  which  Luke 
adhered,  did  not  yet  possess,  and  which  they  first 
obtained  from  so  acute  an  observer,  who  was  fore- 
most to  the  others  on  most  occasions. 

Matthew  describes  (xxvi.  69 — 75.)  the  denial  of 
Peter,  in  which  he  is  attentive  to  the  matter,  but  not 
to  the  place  or  the  persons  who  caused  it.  Mark 
trod  in  his  footsteps,  scarcely  adding  any  thing 
more,  xiv.  66 — 72.,  and  Luke,  who  in  many  in- 
stances, adhered  to  them,  xxiL  54 — 63. 

John,  on  the  contrary,  very  accurately  specifies 
the  place  of  the  transaction.  The  beginning  of  the 
afiair  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Annas,  the  High- 
Priest  ;  there  Peter  denies  the  Lord  in  the  court,  to 
which  John  had  procured  him  entrance,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  woman,  who  kept  the  door,xviiil7. 
Hence  John  leads  the  procession  to  Caiaphas,  where 

the  other  three  first  enter  into  the  narrative  and  , 
commence  the  history  of  the  denial,  ^vhc^eas,  ac- 
cording to  John,  he  only  completed  in  this  place 
what  he  had  begun  in  the  house  of  the  former 
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priest,  and  for  the  second  and  third  time  denied  his 

acquaintance  with  Jesus,  xviii.  2')— 27. 

may  even  observe,  that,  according  to  Mat- 
thew, another  of  the  maids  aWijy  according  to  Mark 
VI  naiduTKti,  aud  accordiiig  to  Luke,  aXXoc,  (a  man)  se- 
duced him  to  the  second  denial ;  but  according  to 
John  there  were  several  together,  ilrrov  ouv  alrt^,  by 
which  lie  reconciles  all  the  livuagelists. 

John  lias  here  evidently  completed  the  narrative, 
principally  as  it  regards  the  local  description  of  the 
first  fact,  and  Luke  could  not  have  rested  at  the  in- 
complete ;h  )uni  of  the  two  first ,  and  have  so  in- 
serted it  in  l  is  book,  as  it  was,  if  the  work  of  the 
beloved  disciple  had  been  before  his  eyes. 

In  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  Matthew  is, 
as  usual,  unconcerned  about  the  order,  in  which  the 
events  succeeded  each  other,  his  purpose  not 
obliging  Jiini  to  it,  and  only  proceeds  to  his  chief  ob- 
ject. As,  at  twilight,  (he  says,)  the  women  visited 
the  grave,  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  and  an  angelic 
vision  announced  to  them,  that  the  Lord  had  risen, 
telling  them  to  apprise  the  disciples  of  it,  aud  they 
hastened  away,  xxviii.  1,  2.  Mark  left  this,  as  it 
was,  xvi.  1 — 9.,  and  so  also  did  Luke,xxiv.  1 — 10. 

John  who  himself  went  thither,  and  was  in  the 
ganlcu  and  at  the  gra\  e,  gives  u.^  a  more  particular 
account  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  vibion  took  place. 
The  vision  did  not  take  place  immediately,  as  the 
women  came  to  the  grave.  Mary  Magdalene  had 
already  been  at  the  grave,  where  she  found  the 
stone  rolled  awav,  jukI  had  then  called  thither 
two  of  the  disciples,  Peter  and  John;  during  the 
time  that  they  were  occupied  in  inspecting  it,  she 
was  weeping  without — again  entered  into  the  se- 
pulchre, and  then  beholds  the  men  in  light  robes  and 
at  lassi  tiie  Lord  himself. 
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Luke  might,  therefoi?^  h^ve  derired  essential  ad- 
vantage firom  the  miM  pBrfiset  refweientatioB  of 
John,  aad  weold  haye  been  obliged  to  adhere  more 

to  him  than  to  his  other  two  predecessors,  if  he  had 
been  so  fortunate,  as  to  have  seen  the  book  of  this 
author,  who  was  so  highly  authorized  by  the  circum- 
atancea  in  which  be  was  placed,  before  the  publica* 
tionofhiaown* 


SECTION  LIV. 

.  Th£&£  arc  such  internal  evidences  in  these  books 
as  show  their  antecedent  ezisteoce  to  Jpluiy  and 
there  are  such  retrospectir  In  his,  as  betray  that 
he  knew  their  contents.  If  then  the  declara- 
tions of  ancient  authors  agree  with  this,  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  laid  aside  in  such  an  unfriendly  manner 
as  they  have  been. 

Eusebius  informs  us',  that  John  had  for  a  long 
time  only  occupied  himself  with  oral  instruction, 
but  when  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  had  published 
their  Gospels,  that  they  were  brought. for  his  in- 
spection, that  he  approved  of  them,  attested  their 
truth,  and  resolved  to  supply  in  a  writing  of  his 
own  all,  in  which  they  were  deficient.  What,  how- 
ever, Eusebius  says  of  that  defective  part  of  the  his- 
tory which  John  wished  to  supply,  is  very  inade- 
quate; it  is,  notwithstanding  dear  from  bis  own 
statement,  that  he  has  connected  with  the  ancient 
narrative  his  own  exegetical  conjectures,  which 
must  be  separated  from  the  account  which  is 
founded  upon  facts. 

Surrounded  by  different  embeUishmenta  we  re- 

«  Euwb.  H.  £.  L.  lii,  c  U.\ 
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ceive  much  the  same  account  as  to  the  main  poiut 
firam  a  B4>ma]i  teacher,  who  lived  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  third  century  \   The  fourth  of  the 

Gospels,  he  says,  is  that  of  John,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who,  when  his  fellow -disciples,  and  the 
Heads  of  the  Church  besought  him  to  write  it,  re- 
plied to  them,  fast  with  me.  Then  it  was  revealed 
during  the  night  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  Apoiflea, 
that  John  should  examine  the  other  books,  or  con- 
sult the  other  Apostles  (for  the  text  is  doubtful,  and 
was  perhaps  ambiguous  in  the  Greek  itself;  avi&r«« 

ZofAtvmp  awavrw,  uwmrra  mrfypaypoiro)  and  that  he 
should  write  tlie  particulars  m  a  treatise  bearing  his 
name*  The  fabulous  part  of  this  account  will 
not  mislead  us  in  ejLtricating  the  principal  point 
from  it ;  this  information  moreover  assures  us,  that 
the  same  fact  is  here  attested  from  a  source  en- 
tirely different  from  the  former. 

Without  the  like  embellishments  and  much  nearer 
to  its  original  purity  is  the  account  of  an  author, 
who  perhaps  may  be  a  little  more  modem  than  the 
preceding,  but  who  has  referred  to  more  ancient 
teachers.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates  \  when 
Joka,  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  perceived,  that 
that»  which  was  human  in  our  Lord,  was  copiously 
stated  in  the  Gospels,  at  the  instances  of  his  friends 
by  Divine  inspiration,  he  also  treated  of  his  spiritual 
nature  in  a  GospeL 

And  what  is  more  natural  than  for  John  who 
lived  the  longest  after  his  brethren,  (especially  if  the 
Epistles  are  connected  with  his  Gospel)  to  have 
written  his  book  late,  in  old  age,  as  w^ia(5vTtpo^,  and 
to  have  seen  and  known  the  other  Gospels,  which 
were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  world ! 

^  Astiqq.  Ital.  Med.  (Ev.  Munuorii,  T.  iii*  p.  BSi. 
'  Euaeb.  H.  £.  L.  ivt  c.  14. 
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SECTION  LV. 

John  therefore,  saw  the  others,  and  this  was  one 
oi  the  circumstances,  which  determined  his  plan  and 
the  armngement  of  his  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion of  events  to  be  admitted  into  it 

The  first  three  make  Galilee  the  theatre  of  their 
facts,  and  among  its  cities,  more  particularly  Caper- 
naum ;  there  the  Lord  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
when  he  went  forth  from  Nazareth,  to  commence  his 
ministry.  From  thence,  he  seta  out  on  his  journey,  and 
thither  he  retnma,  after  he  had  gone  round  about 
Gennesareth,  taught  and  performed  miracles  at  Ga- 
daris,  or  on  the  borders  of  Tyre,  or  in  Decapolis. 
In  this  circuit  they  have  enclosed  his  actions,  out  of 
which  he  did  not  step,  until  he  travelled  ta  his  pas- 
sion at  Jerusalem.  * 

It  is  different  in  John.  He  shows  us  in  other 
places  new  and  hitherto  unwitnessed  scenes.  He 
leads  us  to  Judsea,  and  particularly  to  Jerusalem: 
there  he  is  fiur  sighted,  yet  knowing  very  little  of  all 
that  happened  at  Gdilee.  When  the  former  also 
conduct  Jesus  to  the  borders  of  J  udica,  there  they  lose 
sight  of  him,  and  John  takes  him  up :  his  narrative 
accompaniea  him  here,  but  does  not  follow  him 
back  fiiT  into  Galilee,  for  it  leaves  bim  again  on  the 
boundaries  of  this  country,  where  the  historical  dis- 
trict of  the  other  Evangelists  lies. 
■  In  the  whole  of  John's  work  there  is,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ministry  to  the  end,  only  one  single 
doctrinaldisconrae  which  rdates  to  Galilee,  vi.  22.  vii. 
1.  and  except  the  days  of  the  passion,  there  are  but 
three  facts,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  other 
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Evangelists.  These  are  the  feedin:^  of  the  five  thou- 
sand and  the  voyage  on  the  sea  which  is  connected 
with  it,  in  which  Jesus  appears  to  the  disciples  in 
the  storm  and  saves  them,  vi.  1 — 22.,  which  he  has 
repeated,  because  they  were  necessary  and  inalien- 
able prcliniinai  ICS  to  the  comprehension  ol"  ilie  sub- 
sequent instructions  aheady  noticed.  Afterwards 
comes  once  more  the  history  of  Mary,  who  anointed 
our  Lord,  John  xii.  3.  which  he  again  detailed 
from  causes  mentioned  in  the  51st  Section. 

Thry  are  therefore  occupied  with  dalilec  and  the 
environs;  but  he  with  Judaea  and  the  capital.  In 
this  manner,  we  receive  an  entire  account  of  the 
three  last  years  of  his  life.  He  has,  exclusively  of 
the  three  facts,  only  written  that,  of  whicli  the  tliree 
first  bad  not  treated,  and  consequently  what  they 
omitted  in  their  works, 

This  arrangement  of  the  plan  required  him  most 
perfectly  to  know  what  they  bad  done,  how  far  they 

had  gone,  and  what  they  bad  left  for  bis  lii.^torical 
pen. 


i>£CT10N  LVJ. 

Thk  three  i:vanjTelists  have  divided  their  history 
into  journies,  which  took  place  from  Capernaum ; 
they  form  tliem  into  as  many  sections  of  the  narra- 
tive. John  arranged  the  events  in  chronological 
sections;  six  feasts  of  the  Jewish  nation  are  chrono- 
logically noticed,  five  of  which  Jesus  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  first  of  the  feasts  is  a  Passover,  ii.  13.  the 
second  is  only  generally  called  the  Feast  of  the  Jews, 
foprif  Twv  ^lov^ansiVy  V.  1.   The  rcst  .ire  again  all  ad- 
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duced  under  their  names ;  the  third  is  a  Passover : 
▼i.  4.  af^er  this  is  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  vii.  2; 
then  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  jl  23.,  and  finally 
the  last  Passover. 

Festivals  were  in  the  ancient  world  national  mea- 
sures of  time  and  particularly  with  the  Jews.  Were 
we  to  disregard  these,in  the  saccession  of  events  meit- 
tioned  by  John,  and  solely  attend  to  local  drcmii> 
stancesyit  would  be  equivalentto  the  rejection  of  given 
definitions  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  dispute 
about  words.  For  here  place  and  time,  the  festival 
and  the  holy  city  are  inseparable;  the  scenes  were 
it  the  festival,  the  festivals  were  in  the  holy  city. 
We  should  be  obliged  therefore  merehf  to  asmme, 
that  the  historian  had  placed  the  first  festival  after 
the  last,  and  the  whole  arbitrarily;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  most  evident. 

John  se^ms  to  have  stated  only  one  of  them  in« 
determlnately,  under  the  general  description  coprii 
Twv  'lovSatb>v  the  feaat  of  the  Jetvs,  v.  1. 

Some  were  inclined  to  account  it  a  Passover  on 
apcoimt  of  the  preceding  conversation,  in  which  the 
Lord/  among  other  things,  says.  Say  not  ye,  there 
are  yet  four  months,  and  then  comes  the  harvest? 
nevertheless,  behold  how  the  fields  already  look 
white  for  harvest,  iv.  35.  But  the  harvest  began 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and 
thence  it  was  inferred,  that  the  next  was  a  Paschal 
feast  ^ 

liut  there  is  a  solution  still  nearer ;  and  thence 
the  inference,  becomes  uncertain,  which  could  only  be 
valid,  if  the  Passover  was  the  sole  feast  at  this  period. 
Within  the  four  months,  about  one  month  earlier 

Scaliger  de  Emcndat.  Temp  L.  vi.  p.  ed.  Francof.  l^W. 
I«igbifoot,  Hone  Hebraic,  ad.  b.  loc. 
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than  the  passu ver  the  Purim-festival  '  occurred, 
which  was  in  the  most  distinguished  sense  a  feast  of 
the  Jews. 

It  is  therefore  so  much  the  less  questionable  that 
this  is  intended,  as  a  few  days  afterwards  when 

Jesus  had  returned  from  that,  which  was  thus  called 
a  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  Passover  began,  v.  1.  vi. 
1—4.  According  to  this  hypothesis^  the  rest  must 
likewise  have  so  followed  as  John  rdates,  namely,  that 
the  Lord  suffered  this  Passover  to  pass  by  without 
visiting  it,  and  wrought  and  taught  in  Galilee,  where 
he  had  just  arrived  at  home  irom  Jerusalem. 

But,  if  on  the  contiary,  we  make  this  undefined 
feast  a  passover  as  it  is  proposed,  we  entangle  our- 
selves ill  a  new  difficulty.  As  our  Lord  staid  at 
home  over  the  passover,  of  which  mention  is  mad^  a 
few  days  after  his  return,  there  was  from  that  con- 
jectured passover  to  this  an  entire  year ;  and  from 
this  be  did  not  appear  in  Jerusalem  for  six  months 
farther,  until  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  discontinu- 
ing the  duty  of  Divine  worship,  in  opposition  to  the 

Kespectii^f  this  opinion  of  Hug»  Kuinoel  m  loco  writes  :  **  Alii 
h.  L  festum  Purim  intelligendum  esse  censuerunt,  v.  quot  Iftudavit 
Lampius,  T.  ii.  p.  5.  ef.  ttHugu  EinUit,  in  das  N.  T.  Tk,  lu  p.  157. 
%iiod  in  et  xv.  mentis  Adar,  qai  nostro  Martio  respondeti  inci- 
Matt  atque  aded  uno  menae  Paaeha  pmoedelMt*  Contra  verd 
uonuerunt  alii,  festum  Purim  peragi  potuiaae  in  pagis  et  oppidia, 
Esth.  9.  1S|  19.  28,  Sed,  h.  I.  esse  sermonem  de  lesto  Hieroao- 
lymia  k  legis  prsescripto  ce1ebrando»  ter  autem  quotannis  oninea 
mares  coram  Deo  apparere  debuisse,  festo  Paschatos,  Pentccostea 
et  Tabemaculorum,  v.  Exod.  23,  U.  Ss^  34.  IS.  S*  DeuU 
jLiu  16.,  sed  inter  Decembrem,  quo  menae  Jeaua  ea  dixerit,  quaa 
Job.  iv.  S5«  leguntur,  et  Aprilem,  nuUnm  reperiri  festum  a  Deo 
inatittttum,  quod  ad  iter  Hierosolymam  susclpiendura  oceaaloQeni 
auppeditaverit :  intelligi  ergo  h.  I.  debere  feaium  Paschalc,  non  vejd 
festum  Purim.  Protulcrunt  et  alia  ad  banc  sententiam  refellen- 
dam,"  .&c.  The  other  ideaa  on  the  auligect  are  alao  noticed  by.  him. 
TrmiikUor. 
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pttbiic  wlinanceB,  fera  yearand  a  half  and  upwards; 
by  which  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  ge- 
neral censure  and  punishment. 

Thus  lar  our  assertion  is  justiiied  and  corrobo- 
mted.  To  this  it  is  opposed ;  that  John  calls  the  feast 
in  question  merely  and  mm^lyfeMi,  toprri ;  in  which 
case  the  appellation  signifies  Kar  L^o^rjv,  the  passover, 
as  the  grcritest  of  the  feasts.  Proofs  of  this  are,  as  it 
is  said  in  Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Mark  xv.  6.  Lukexxiii.  17. 
John  iy.  45.  .  But  the  decisive  explanation,  that  the 
feast  was  a  passover  precedes  every  one  of  these 
passages.  It  was  consequently  unnecessary  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative  continually  to  repeat  the 
word  passover,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
languages  the  general  term  feast  was  sufficient  In 
like  manner,  John  acts  with  regard  to  the  feast  of 
'1  ai)ernacles  ;  after  having  referred  to  it  by  naine, 
vii.  2.,  he  in  the  sequel,  only  expresses  himself  in 
general  terms,  he  went  up  to  the  feast  to* 
wards  the  middle  of  thb  frast  ;  at  the  last  day  of 

TUB  FBAST  ;  vii.  10, 14.  87. 

Why  do  we  not  here  also  conclude,  that  when  the 
word  feast  alone  is  put,  we  arc  to  understand  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  ?  The  case  differs  in  no  way :  nor 
axe  the  above-mentioned  proo&  differently  consti- 
toted.  It  was  the  passover ;  they  thought  to  catch 
him;  but  not  at  the  feast;  but  it  was  customary  at 
the  feast,  Sec, 

As  this  objection,  which  is  the  principal  one  op- 
posed to  our  assertion,  causes  no  ferther  impediment, 
it  would  appear  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  by  way  of 
illustration : — nevertheless  we  would  remark,  that  the 
historian  does  not  call  the  feast  in  question,  simply 
feast»  io|mi;  but  coprv  r«w  'lov&mav*  The  addition 
changes  it  so  much,  that  a  double  explanation  becomes 
possible ;  loprn  roiv  'lovSaiiov  may  simply  signify  a  feast 

VOL.  II.  a 
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of  the  Jews,  or  by  way  of  eminence,  the  festival 

OF  THE  Jews.  But  then  we  mii^lit  reply,  tliat  it 
bhould  be  called  ij  w^rn  twv  'Iovcuimv.  Well:  but 
have  not  several  and  important  MSS.  this  read* 
ing  ?  To  these  we  may  add  the  Mcmphitic  transla- 
tion, which  expresses  this  definition.  And  which  is 
the  most  probiil)le  with  regard  to  the  liistorian?  He 
has  called  all  the  feasts  by  their  names  iroff^"  rwu 

lovSattttiVy  ii>  13*  ro  vaaya,  ij  toprti  roiv  iov^aiwVf  vi.  'l*. 
ri  toprti  ruiv  'lov^aiuiv,  i|  aKifVOirifyto,  vii.  2.  tyKOivia  tv 

niu:  '\uw(5o\\nlo^c.  \.  22.,  W  we  judge  him  according 
to  his  custom,  tiiis  may  be  said  to  he  the  proper 
name  of  the  feast;  perhaps,  as  it  was  commonly 
called  among  the  Asiatics*  No  feast,  like  that  of 
Purim,  is  so  entirely  entitled  to  be  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  feast  of  hie  Jews:  it  >vas  the  festive 
memorial  of  their  miraculous  preservation,  festum 
OB  SERVATos  Juo.£os.  The  amusements,  also, 
which  took  place  at  it,  qualified  it  less  for  a  Divine 
solemnity,  than  for  a  national  feast,  onvrn  aio  DV. 
In  every  respect  it  is  most  jitiieclly  designated 
by  the  name  ot  feast  of  the  Jews.  It  stood 
moreover  in  such  high  estimation  among  the  Jews, 
that  when  they  stated  that  the  Messiah  hereafter  at 
the  renovation  of  things,  would  abolish  the  pro* 
phets,  the  other  holy  writings,  and  customs,  they 
excepted  none  but  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  feast  of 
Purim     This  might  then  be  a  reason^  which  induced 

*  Gemar.  Hiero&ol.  Tract.  Megil.  Cap.  I.  const,  viii.  Tlic  Me- 
gillali  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  will  cease ;  but  the  feast  of 
Purim  will  not  cease  I^Sa  DHIS  HDOT  myi)  Db'}:2  n'PiOa— 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiogiaphu  will  be  abolish* 
ed ;  but  never  the  book  of  the  law.  Immediately  it  is  added :  also 
the  MegiUah  of  Esther  and  the  ordinances  will  not  be  abolished : 
tmW  n\^hm  inro  /I^JD  n^-Sce  a  aimflar  pat- 
sage  from  R.  B.  Maiemon,  in  Hottinger,  Thesaur.  Philol*  sen 
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«tt  LoTd,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  unnecessary  ob- 
Btocles  to  tiie  belief  of  bis  dignity,  as  the  M/esmh, 
Mthis  iccovDt,  to  indulge  the  efnnionof  tkeptople 

iad  to  mmifest  lus  veneratkm  by  a  vfait  to  the 
ieast. 

We  must  yetp  for  tbe  sake  of  perfecting  the  afgti-> 
mentiii  the  iMetttiiiieeaU  to  mhid  that  the  words  of 

hhsk,  VL  4.  liv  ^  ^77^  ^  ^tt^vX**  ^  *ofMi|  ttnr  'lo^BaMtr^  wete 

also  deelared  to  be  an  interpoktion.  As  long  the 
learaed  imagined,  that  a  pasBoy&t  was  intended  by 
this  undefined  feast,  and  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
too  dearly,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  another  pass- 
oyer  could  not  immediately  follow,  they  endeavoured 
to  aiHx  suspicion  to  the  vexatious  words.  There 
were  no  internal  reasons  for  this,  except  the  disso- 
nance with  an  opinion,  which  they  accounted  to  be  the 
only  tnie  one*.  Juai  aa  little  do  the  eittenial  leaBons 
eomaposd  with  it ;  aH  the  MSS.  a&datt  the  tMUH 
lations  bear  witness  against  the  hypothesis** ;  and  in 
this  respect  cannot  affect  the  decision,  whidi  has 
been  just  pronounced. 

We  hum  OesefiNre  the  fiiUowiiig  ftastd  m  Johft  t 
tfe  Vsmowme,  the  Pvuir  the  feast  of  Tabe»- 
nacies,  the  Dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  last 
Passover,  and  no  more  than  three  passovefs,  as 

Clavis.  Scriptur.  L.  ii.  c.  1,  Sect.  3.  The  prophetical  writings  and 
the  Ha^iographa  will  ccasr  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ;  excejit  the 
Megiliah  of  Esther,  which  is  for  ever,  like  the  book  of  the  Law. 

■  The  Right  Kev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  acquaints  us  with 
the  whule  literary  history  of  this  subject  (Observations  and  Addi* 
tions  to  Michaelis'  Introduction,  German  Edition,  Pt.  II,  p.  50.) 
and  considers  the  niatter  as  an  hypoih^is,  as  it  really  is. 

•  Kuinoel.  Coniraentar.  in  libros  Novi  Testamenti  histor.  Vol.  ni. 
Evangel.  Johan.  has  very  correctly  (John  vi.  4.)  opposed  to  this 
hypothesis  the  agreement  o£  th9  MSS.  and  veraioDt. 

«  2 
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the  ancients  soiiiciimes  maintained''.  But  all  these 
three  passovers  do  not  eoustitute  three,  but  only 
two  years  of  the  ministry.  At  the  first,  he  made 
known  in  the  holy  city  his  dignity  and  hia  misBion ; 
during  thesecondy  as  he  had  but  just  arrived  from  the 
feast  of  Purim,  he  remained  in  Galilee ;  and  at  tlie 
third  he  finished  his  career  as  a  teaciier.  From  the 
first  to  the  second;  from  the. second  tothethird« 
there  are  two  years:  perhaps  six  or  seven  weeks 
more,  if  we  include  the  time  from  the  baptism  until 
the  first  feast  of  the  pab^uv^^r. 


SECTION  LVII. 

4  i 

.  To  give  a  dear  view  of  the  formation  of  the  Gos- 
pels, the  first  three  of  which  only  describe  scenes  in 

Galileo,  and  the  fourth  almost  exclusively  details  the 
events  in  Judaea,  we  must  examine  the  points  of  con- 
tact«  where  they  join  and  harmonize  with  each  other. 
I  commence  this  investigation  with  the  confession 
that  I  have  to  correct  a  preceding  error,  which 
would  have  merited  a  severe  censure. 

The  iir&t  three  coutain  several  jouruies  and  travels : 
but  John  contains  the  visitsof  our  Lord  to  the  feastsat 
Jerusalem,  The  question  affects  us  with  regard  to 
both  parts ;  which  of  these  journeys  agree  with 
each  of  the  five  feasts,  which  Jesus  attended  in  the 
holy  city  ? 

John  advances  before  all  of  them.   On  the  day 

'  Iren.  L.  n.  adv.  Hsr.  c.  SX.  ApoUinar.  apad  Hieronym.  id 
Daniel  is.  Epipban.  Hseres.  li.  The  mioiu  and  strange  opinions 
respecting  tbe  dnration  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  we  find  enumerated 
in  the  aboTe<*menttoned  observations  and  additions  to  Micbaelis's 
Ibtroduction  to  the  New  Testament*  part  i*  p.  51—^55. 
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following  his  initiation  by  Baptism^  Jesus  was  pointecl 
ont  to  the  first  disciples  by  the  Baptist,  John  i*  36. 

on  the  next  lie  went  to  Galilee;  on  the  third  to 
Caiia,  ii.  4.  from  thence  to  Capernaum  Avhere  he 
sojourned  a  lew  days  \  ii.  12.  and  then  he  visited 
the  Bassover.  ii.  IB. 

Here  in  the  concourse  at  the  feast.ln  the  middle  of 
his  people,  in  the  temple  oi  the  capital,  he  first  an- 
nounced himseli  with  full  power,  revealed  his  dia;uity, 
and  declared  his  mission,  ii.  13. — iii.  12.  When  he  had 
left  the  holy  city  he  remained  baptising  and  teaching 
at  the  Jordan,  iii.  12. — iv*  until  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  the  Baptist,  which  might  have 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  latter,  induced  him  to 
forsake  these  parts,  whence  he  then  proceeded  to- 
wards Galflee  by  way  of  Samaria  and  Sichem,  iv. 
1 — 5.  At  Sichem  he  remained  two  days,  iv.  43.  and 
then  he  ejitered  Galilee,  visited  again  Cana,  and  on 
the  road  to  Capernaum  performed  hi&  second  mira- 
cle in  Galilee. — v. 

How  long  he  remamed  at  the  Jordan*  we  see 
from  the  conversation  homewards  :  iv.  35 ;  there 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  comes  harvest.  This  • 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  April;  Jesus  was  conse- 
quently on  his  journey  home,  towards  the  middle  of 
our  December*  a  time  at  which  the  climate  in  Palestine 
18  unfitvourable  for  occupations  in  the  open  air*  and 

•  From  tlic  time  of  Jesus  quitting' Capernaum  untilliis  appearance 
at  the  passover,  i.  e.  between  these  two  seems  to  be  comprised  his 
forty  clays  retirement,  dnrinir  which  he  prepared  himself  for  entering 
U{>on  his  minion,  which  he  announced  nnd  iwidt  rtook  at  ihe  passover. 
1  he  three  attacks  of  the  teinpter  the  end  of  the  torty  days  did  not 
immediately  pticecrd  tf)  each  other,  but  took  plncc  at  iiituvals. 
The  second  according  to  Matthew,  or  the  tImd  according  to  tlie  more 
forcible  representation  of  Luke,  took  place  in  the  holy  cUyt  whei^e 
Jefiiu  had  arrived*  for  th«  tirat  time*  after  the  baptiaiu* 
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from  the  passover  until  this  period,  comprising 
eight  montJis,  he  was  employed  in  Judaea  in  collect* 

ing  bis  first  disciples  and  converts. 

When  Je??iis,  now,  had  arrived  in  Galilee  and  al- 
ready approached  the  walls  of  Capernaum,  John 
breaks  off  the  narrative,  as  if  nothing  farther  had 
liappened  here.  He  instantaneously  begins;  after 
this  there  was  the  feast  of  the  Jews  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  v.  I.  Did  nothing  then 
take  place  here  I  did  he  only  arrive  to  depart  again  ? 

The  events  in  Galilee  are  the  province  of  the 
other  three,  in  whom  wo  must  seek  for  them.  We 
cite  more  espeeially  Luke,  as  being  the  last  of  them. 
Jesus  pays  a  visit  to  Nazareth,  the  place  where  he 
was  brought  up  ;  he  is  there  mistaken  for  another, 
Luke  iv.  16 — 31.,  and 

I.  He  arrives  again  at  Capernaum. 

a.  Cures  a  Demoniac  in  the  synagogue. 
h.  Goes  into  the  house  of  Simon, 
e.  From  hence  he  goes  into  Simon*s  ship, 
df.  And  cures  a  leper. 

II.  Jebus  arrives  again  at  Capernaum  as  Mark 
ii.  1.  more  distinctly  states. 

a.  Cures  the  paralytic. 

b.  And  calls  Matthew  or  Levi. 

c.  The  disciples  oi'  John  last. 

d.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  go  through  the  corn. 

in.   Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum,  Mark  iii.  1. 

Luke  vi.  5. 

a.  Cures  the  withered  hand. 

b.  Chooses  the  twelve,  addres:>es  (the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount)  them  and  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude. 
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€,  He  cures  the  servant  of  the  Centurion. 
tL  Jesus  goes  to  Nain. 

e.  The  disciples  ^  John  ask>  if  he  be  the  expected 
eiie« 

f.  The  sinful  woman  anoints  our  Lord. 

g*  Many  follow  him;  Mary  the  wife  of  Chuza« 

ft.  The  mother  and  hveAiea  of  Jesus  tome  to  aefe 
him. 

t.  Jesns  sleeps  in  the  storm,  he  comes  to  Gadarii>, 
k.  And  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 

IV.  Jesus  returns  hoinej  Hark  vi.  1. 

a.  He  gives  to  the  twelve  power  over  the  Devils. 

h.  Herod  conceives  John  to  have  risen. 

c.  The  twelve  return  and  relate  their  perform- 
ances. 

d.  Jesus  feeds  five  thousand. 

Here,  with  this  event,  (Matt.  xiv.  13.  Mark  vi.  35. 
Luke  ix.  12.)  John  joins  in  the  narrative,  and  men- 
tions^  in  common  with  the  others,  the  feeding  of  th^ 
five  thousand,  and  the  phienomenon  of  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  sea,  which  is  connected  with  it.  Johh 
vi.  1 — 22.  A  point  of  union  where  the  historians  of 
our  Lord  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  fact  in 
John  took  place  soon  after  die  feast  of  the  Jewa 
(Purim)  V.  1.  vt.  22.9  &  fe^  days  before  the  second 

passover,  vi.  4. 

lien  tlien  did  the  Lord  go  from  (ialilee  to  appear 
at  the  feast  of  the  Jews  2  We  have  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  first  and  second  journey.  In  the  third  jtnuiiey  ^ 
Lnke  the  excnfsion  to  this  feast  is  fifst  shewn.  Our 
Lord  gradually  moves  away  from  Galilee;  his 
fame  precedes  him,  in  a  downward  direction  towards 
Judttii,  Luke  vii.  17.   He  approaches  the  Sama- 
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ritan  boundaries^  and  goes  through  Nain ;  for  if  the 

usual  road  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  through  Sama- 
ria was  taken,  the  road  lay  through  Nain'. 

The  Baptist  hears  of  his  approach  without  being 
able  to  interpret  it.  Several  reasons  may  be  con- 
ceived for  it,  which  are  contained  in  the  preceding 
events.  Our  Lord  had  not  yet  left  Judaea  very  long, 
and  be  already  returned  to  it.  But  it  was  much  too 
soon  for  the  pasaovcT;,  which  he  selected  when  he 
shewed  himself  to  the  people  for  the  first  tima  Could 
he  again  have  intended  to  baptize  on  the  Jordan?  yet 
he  had  before  abandoned  this  employment,  lest  he 
should  confine  the  operations  of  the  Baptist.  Could 
it  perhaps  be  one,  or  a  company  of  his  disciples  com- 
mhsioned  to  baptize  in  his  name  on  the  Jordan ! 
All  this  was  uncertain.  If  it  were  himself,  respect 
required  him  to  depute  envoys  to  receive  him:  if  it 
were  not  himself,  it  was  yet  proper  for  the  sake  of 
ascertaining  the  fiict,  to  send  somebody  to  meet  the 
company. 

According  to  Luke  the  company  comes  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  sinful 
woman  anoints  our  Lord,  for  she  lived  at  Bethany. 
Luke,  indeed,  has  placed  this  fact  too  early,  as  we 
have  before  observed :  yet  his  arrangement  arose  from 
his  consciousness,  that  Jesus  was  on  his  journey  to 
the  holy  city,  and  that  he  had  already  arrived  theieb 

What  he  there  performed  is  to  be  sought  in  John, 
V.  1.  vL  1.  The  Lord  was  at  the  feast  of  thb 
Jews. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  it  appears  (iii.  Joumey,/.g.h.) 
the  return  begins,  in  Luke  viii.  1,  the  company 
increases,  viii.  2,  S.   In  the  sequel,  the  mother  and 

'  Josepli.  Am.  L.  XX.  6.  with  which  compare  the  ficst  part  of 
UiU  iauoductiott*  Sect.  4. 
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brethren  of  Jesus  come  and  wish  to  see  him,  viii.  191 
The  motive  of  this  desire  has  in  the  Evangelists 
no  reason  and  connection.  But  sapposing  Jesm 
to  have  letomed  from  the  feast,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  this  desire  of  seeing  him  and  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  had  befallen  him  there. 
The  journey  continues ;  the  travellers  arrived  nt 
home ;  soon  afterwards  we  see  Jesus,  on  the  .sea 
of  Tiberias^  viii  22.  He  saib  toGadaris;  raises 
the  daughter  of  Jaims ;  sends  out  the  twelve,  and 
after  their  return  feeds  five  thousand,  viii.  26.— 
ix.  11. 

.  In  this  particular  (iv.  Journey^  d.)  viz.  the  his- 
tory of  the  five  thousand,  they  idl,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, unite.  John  relates  it,  because  Jesus  having 
just  returned  from  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  remains 
in  Galilee  during  the  Passover,  and  principally,  be- 
cause a  doctrinal  discourse  was  connected  with  it, 
wliich  without  it  was  unintelligible,  but  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  John's  object.  The  Lord  had  on  that 
occabiou  spoken  more  strikingly  than  on  any  other 
of  his  more  exalted  origin  and  dignity,  vi.  22. — ^vii. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse  John  closes  his 
narrative.  The  Passover  was  not  yet ;  and  Jesus 
passed  six  months  more  in  Galilee  before  the  next 
feast,  and  John  already  speaks  of  the  conversa* 
tious  on  the  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabexnacle^y 

VU.1. 

Did  nothing  then  take  place  during  six  months  in 

Galilee  ?  A  great  many  tilings ;  after  the  history  of 
the  live  thousand  Matthew  and  Mark  (for  in  Luke 
there  is  the  hiatus  shown  in  Sect.  40)  continue 
thus.  The  Pharisees  oome»  and  blame  the  disciples 
for  eating  with  unwashed  hands>  Matt.  xv.  1 — 2U 
Mark  vii.  1 — 14.  Jesus  goes  into  the  territory  of 
Tyre,  and  cures  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Ca* 
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iiaaii:  Matt.  xv.  21—29.  Mark  vii.  21—31.,  he 
wanders  about  uear  the  sea  of  Galilee,  performs  mi- 
racles^ and  cures  one  deaf  and  dumb.  Matt.  xv.  29 — 
32.  Mark  vii.  31 — 37.,  he  feeds  four  thousand.  Matt. 
XV.  32 — 39.  Mark  viii.  1 — 10.  Here,  Luke  joins 
them  again  after  the  history  of  the  four  thousand. 
Jesus  asks  his  disciples,  whom  tlicy  account  him  to 
be  ?  Matt.  xvi.  13.  Mark  viii.  27.  Luke  ix.  18.  He 
appears  transfigured  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  18.  The  disciples  cannot  cure 
a  Daemoniac,  Matt.  xvii.  11.  Mark  ix.  I  k  Luke  xi. 
37.,  and  dispute  about  precedence.  Matt,  xviii.  1. 
Mark  ix*  33.  Luke  ix.  40.  All  these  are  events 
which  happened  in  Galilee  partly  on  the  northern 
l)()undaries  of  the  couuLiy,  or  on  the  >vestcrn  toward 
rhaniicia. 

After  these  narratives  Matthew  and  Mark  hasten 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  history :  Jesus  goes  to 
his  death.  Matt.  xix.  1.  Mark  x.  1.  But  in  John  he 
lives  still  for  a  long  time,  travels  twice  to  .lersusalem 
to  tXiQj'ensf  of  T ffhcniuclcs.Vn.  1.3.  and  to  the  *  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple,  x.  22.  and  at  length  to  the  last 
Passover. 

\\'ithout  contradiction  great  hiatus  are  liere  evi- 
dent in  the  iirst  two  historical  books.  ^\  liere  are  the 
actions  between  the  two  visits  to  the  Temple?  where 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  journey  to  each  of  these 
feasts  ?  They  are  wanting,  and  the  history  is  here 
deficient  in  essential  parts.— It  would  certainly  be, 
and  would  have  remained  so,  if  Luke  liad  not  sup- 
plied these  historical  parts,  which  escaped  his  pre- 
decessors. But  whilst  they  are  solely  occupied  with 
the  journey  of  the  passion,  Luke  mentions  two  jour- 
neys yet  unnoticed  to  the  holy  city,  ix.  51.  aud  xiii. 
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22.  whieh  we  Imre  aiMTe  (in  Section  41)  pointed 
out  as  retnarkaUe  things  among  the  nxmi  hiitarioal 
matter,  which  we  have  obtained  from  this  anthor. 

Let  us  now  insert  these  journeys  in  the  feasts 
to  which  they  belong  :  the  one  belongs  to  the  feast  of 
Tabernacies;  the  other  to  that  of  the  -Dedieation 
of  the  Temple :  thus  withovt  videiice,  a  wMe  wiH 
be  perfectly  and  naturally  foimed. 

We  have  thus  joined  together  ail  the  greater 
members  of  the  four  historical  books^  in  one  single 
stnieture;  and  we  have  solvted  a  problens  m  Ifaa 
gimind  plan,  which  has  always  been  oonsideved  as 
the  most  difficult ;  wc  have,  as  it  is  called  in  tecli<^ 
nical  language,  achieved  a  haehont* 


SECTION  hvm. 

Aft&e  having  thus  entered  into  the  foundation  of 
the  Gospds,  and  analysed  tiieir  oonstitttant  parts^ 
esconomy  and  arrangement,  their  mutual  connecdoa 
and  their  mode  of  treating  die  history  by  comparing 

the  one  with  the  other^  their  share  in  the  whole  and 
historiographical  character  in  its  execution ;  a  ge- 
nersl  lesnit  most  hence  be  produced  respecting  thev 
worth  and  credits  winch  is  the  last  and  highoit  aim 
of  sneh  an  investigation. 

Four  men  stand  before  us  as  historians,  who  have 
ducted  the  actaons  and  mayims  of  Jesus.  Two 
among  them  ware  not  only  cotempoiaries^  but  for 
the  most  part  eya-witnessea^  friends  and  disciples  of 
the  Lord.  Of  the  other  two,  who  lived  with  tttt 
cotemporaries  and  confidents,  one  wrote  from  the 
mouth  of  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  accounted  the 
most  to  be  relied  upon»  and  on  whom,  as  on  a  rock. 
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his  plans  were  intended  to  rest:  the  other,  a  man  of 
knowledge,  acquainted  withtheduties  of  an  historian, 
and  connected  by  means  of  co-operation  in  thedesigns 

of  Jesus  with  his  immediate  disciples ;  who,  finally, 
was  liimself  in  the  country,  at  the  time,  on  the 
theatre  of  the  events,  when  they  were  unlblded,  and 
who  observed  their  course  with  attention.  There 
could  hardly  be  found  an  example, — ^there  could 
hardly  be  an  instance  of  a  great  or  wise  man,  whose 
deeds  have  heen  preserved  to  the  memory  of  future 
times,  by  authors  so  credible,  as  it  relates  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  so  many  who  were 
so  fully  competent,  as  it  relates  to  the  number. 

These  lour  then  as  rote  and  published  the  ir  works 
at  diiicrent  times,  of  whom  the  second  wa^  ac- 
quainted with  the  first,  and  the  third  with  the  two, 
and  the  fourth  with  all.  Each  of  them  considered  it 
his  duty,  and  merit  to  exceed  his  predecessor  in  the 
exactness  of  the  narrative.  The  second  remodelled 
the  writings  of  his  predecessor  in  the  order  and  chro- 
nology, and  diligently  studied  a  more  careful  circum* 
atantiality,  and  the  most  immediate  motives,  about 
which  the  other  was  not  anxious; — in  other  points, 
he  adhered  to  the  narrative  of  his  predecessor,  to 
his  language  and  to  the  letter  with  such  continual 
care,  that  we  easily  perceive,  that  his  book  ia 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  critical  notes  upon 
him.  The  third  subjected  every  thing  to  new 
examinations,  and  what  remained  unperceived  by 
the  latter  in  circumstances,  time,  and  definitiveness, 
and  what  remained  to  be  completed  in  the  first,  or 
was  defective  in  both,  he  added,  and  made  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  a  new  revision  of  all 
the  accounts  of  Jesus  which  were  to  be  found* 
The  fourth,  lastly,  saw  all,  gave  the  final  perfection 
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to  thdr  accounts  and  to  the  whole  history,  by  a 
collection  of  all  that  remained. 

Here  then  there  is  a  general  emulation  in  cor* 
reotnesSy  predaioii,  and  truth;  here  are  no  con- 
aiderationsj  no  fear  of  contradicting,  no  forbearance, 
mucii  less  an  understanding*  The  case  is  exactly 
this — the  second  is  the  critic  of  the  first,  the  third 
of  the  second,  and  the  fourth  of  them  all,  of  whc»n, 
if  one  had  dared  to  say  an  untruth,  the  other  woulci 
have  made  it  his  business  to  rectify  him.  Where  is 
there  now  any  where  a  history  like  this,  by  means 
of  such  unconstrained  efforts,  by  means  of  so  many 
successive  corrections  of  emulating  authors,  so  au- 
thenticated with  regard  to  the  pure  search  after 
truth,  as  this  proceeds  from  our  investigatums  ? 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  John  Chrysostom,  which 
I  here  adjoin.  It  is  from  tlie  prologue  to  the  Homi- 
lies on  Matthew. — "  How  then,  was  not  one  Evan- 
gelist sufficient  to  say  all  ?  Certainly  one  might  have 
sufficed ;  but  as  there  are  four  such  authors,  who  did 
not  write  at  one  and  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  who  neither  met  together, nor  acted  in  concert, 
and  nevertheless  speak  as  it  were  out  of  one  mouth, 
there  hence  arises  a  stronger  proof  of  their  cre- 
dibility. But,  (it  is  replied,)  the  contrary  rather 
took  place :  many  passages  convict  them  of  dis- 
similarity in  their  accounts.  This  also  is  a  greater 
proof  of  their  credibility ;  for,  if  they  agreed  mi- 
nutely in  all,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  expression, 
their  opponents  would  never  believe>  that  diey  had 
not  written  their  memoirs  by  agreement  or  by  per- 
sonal understanding.  Such  a  similarity  could  not 
be  the  work  of  freewilL  But  now  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  minor  matters  frees  fhem  from 
such  a  suspicion,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  the  historians.    And  if  they 
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detail  «mM  fliiogs  diffimiitly  as  finr « it  rega  tiiiM 
and  place,  this  also  is  without  prejudice  aa  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter." 
.  Thus  far  Chry&ostom ;  aid  we  now  resign  tbeoe 
booka  the  Thectogian  and  to  the  Dogmatiat  to 
«xplm,whal  sfaavt  Higher  Poirara  had  iitthe  com- 
position of  these  works ;  for  here,  knowledge  hsLn 
drawn  the  line  oi  demarcation,  lor  us;  what  lies 
hejroDid  it  k  in  the  sphfire  of  olbec  dapactaMHta. 


SECTION  LIX. 

THE  FIRST  £PISTL£  OF  JOHN. 

Tbi8  writtttg  haa  sucb  a  visible  reference  to  the 

Gospel  of  John,  that  I  cannot  but  conceive  both  as 
belonging  to  each  other. 

Nevertheless^  according  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servatioBS,.  a  considerable  period  is  said  to  se- 
parate the  two  treatises  iVom  each  other,  and  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  bear  with  it  manifest  criteria  of 
later  days*  The  Gospel,  it  is  said,  is  written  with 
manly  stxengtha  the  Epistle  with  a  faint  spirit ;  the 
Gospel  betrays  the  strength  of  the  best  yeais,  the 
Epistle,  the  infirmity  of  age :  the  first,  the  order, 
brevity,  and  precision  of  the  most  perfect  posses- 
sion of  genius ;  the  second,  in  its  irregularity,  repe- 
titions, and  loquacity,  a  decrease  of  memorjr  and 
reflection^  consequently  it  was  a  composition  in  old' 
age  ^" 

But.  ujpn  minuter  ejiamination  only  the  smallest 

*  Eidihora':i  LiUrodiicuon  to  die  New  l  eairtineot^  ? oJ.  j^mI  2. 
iiaa.  p.  dOfk, 
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part  of  these  assertions  will  prove  to  be  correct. 
With  what  minuteness  does  John  detail  the  discourses 
of  Jesus>  as  if  a  single  word  should  not  escape  himl 
As  a  proof  let  ns  see  one  discourse,  which  runs 
through  four  entire  chapters,  xiv. — ^zviii.  Thjere 
is  no  where  any  traee  here  of  the  spirited  represen- 
tation, into  which  an  author  projects  himself,  in  his 
prime,  comprehends  in  the  outline  long  speeches 
according  to  their  substuice,  and  comprises  them  in 
afrjmopsis.  With  wlkat  a  degree  of  anxious  conr 
cem  does  he  relate!  how  some  interrupted  our  Lord 
in  his  discourses,  how  others  rejoined,  how  he  an- 
swere<l  how  they  replied,  **  but  he  said,"  viii,  IjSL 
— fac.  Ti.  94-^7  K  Let  us  peruse  the  conyersationsj^ 
lii.  l-^S8k  iv.  4— 49.>  or  let  us  consider  his  tone, 
when  he  is  narrating  the  actions  of  Jesus ;  e.  g.  the 
cure  of  him  who  was  bom  blind^  ix.^x.  the  resus- 
citation of  Lazarus,  xi.  1 — 40., — does  there  occur 
in  Matthew,  Mark,  or*  Luke,  a  history  of  a  miracle 
inyested  with  all  this  circumstantiality,  with  the 
opinions,  objections,  and  behaviour  of  the  sjpecta- 
tors,  in  fii^e  with  all  these  complements  ? 

Perhaps  a  solitary  instance  may  form  an  excep- 
tion; but  considered  upon  the  whole  the  inqposing  de- 
scription of  ftcts,  or  the  representation  of  doctrines 
in  fcNv  and  powerful  traits,  such  as  we  should  ob- 
serve in  tlie  vigour  of  a  man  s  prime,  is  not  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book.  If  detail  descending  to  minute 
partioulan,  and  convefsational'  nanstiTe  be  peculiar 
to- later  yean,  we  might  well  say,  that  the  descrip- 
tion is  ofien  prolix,  although  agreeable,  like  that  o£ 
beeiates  in  old  age. 
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SECTION  LX. 

As  the  higher  branch  of  critidsm  has  ened  with 
respect  to  the  Gospel,  so  has  it  also  erred  with  re- 
spect to  the  Epistle.  But  we  must  lirbt  give  the 
true  descriptiou  of  its  couteuts. 

.  After  an  Introduction,  which  we  leave  unnoticed 
for  the  present,  the  range  of  the  author^a  thoughts  is 
as  follows.  God  is  light,  after  whom  we  must  strive 
to  obtain  the  purifying  iiillucnce  of  Jesus.  He  who 
thinks  himself  without  sin  is  in  error,  he  who  ac- 
knowledges himself  sinful,  may  expect  the  purifyiog 
influence  and  atonement  of  Jesus*  We  are  sure,- 
that  \vc  know  Jesus  Christ,  if  \ve  fulfil  his  command- 
ments :  by  this  the  love  to  God  is  manifested  in  us, 
and  we  are  united  with  Christ,  after  whose  example 
and  precepts  we  live.  Then  let  us  walk  no  longer  in 
darkness,  hut  approach  to  the  light  hy  means  of 
love.  ii.  13. 

I  write  unto  you  all,  of  all  ages  and  stations,  ii.  15. 
Allow  not  youroelves  to  be  carried  away  by  love  of 
the  world,  for  it  is  passing  away.   Decisive  things 

are  now  come  to  pass  :  opponents  to  Christ  (the 
Messiah)  have  risen  from  the  midst  of  you  :  on 
which  account  1  have  written,  ii.  21.  Their  error 
that  Jesus  is  not  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  but 
persevere  ye  in  the  doctrine,  which  ye  have  re* 
ceivcd,  that  ye  may  remain  in  union  with  God  and 
Christ,  and  inherit  eternal  life.  On  that  account  have 
I  written  to  you  to  preserve  you  from  error  and  to 
conduct  you  to  Jesus,  ii.  28. 

Through  him  the  Father  proved  to  us  his  love,  by 
adopting  us  as  children  and  blessing  us  tlirough  the 
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parifjriiig  influence;  He  who  lives,  in  sin  is  of  the 
•kingdom  of  thd  Devil;  tlurongh  love  we  beloiig  to 
God,  through  want  of  love  to  the  Devil.   But  when 

we  shall  have  passed  iato  that  improved  state,  for 
which  Jesus^  out  of  love»  gave  his  Ufe»  we  shall  love 
one  another^  iii,  19. 

'  With  a  good  conscience  we  have  confidenee  in 
God,  and  are  heard  because  we  are  obedient  to  his 

commands ;  these  are  love  and  faith  in  Christ. 
Abandon  not  yourselves  to  all  sorts  of  doctrines ;  he 
is  in  error  who  does  not  acknowledge  Jesus  to  have 
been  bora  as  Christj  and  is  earnaUy  midned,  which  is 
not  becoming  to  us,  iv.  7. 

Let  us  love  one  another,  because  God  loved  us  and 
gave  his  own  Son,  that  we  being  reconciled  through 
ioye,  ought  obtain  union  with  God.  This  Son  is 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the  Christ  By 
faith  in  him  and  by  love  we  are  united  to  God  and 
him,  and  obtain  a  confidence  devoid  of  fear.  The 
love  of  God  to  us  is  the  pattern  of  the  love  .to  our 
feUow*men.  v. 

-  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  if  we  love 

him,  and  keep  his  commands,  we  are  exalted  above 
the  world  and  its  errors,  as  long  as  it  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  Christ  in  spite  of  all  testis 
mony  and  records,  and  forfeits  eternal  life.  v«.  14. 

The  consequence  of  our  confidence  in  God,,  is; 
that  he  listens  to  us  ;  if  we,  therefore,  see  a  sinful 
brother,  who  is  capable  of  amendment,  let  us  pray 
for  him.  He  that  his  born  again  through  God  sins 
not ;  the  world  alone  is  wicked.  But  we  have  atf^ 
tained  a  higher  degree  of  illumination  and  through 
Christ  au  union  with  God.  : 

As  it  must  be  perceptible  to  every  one  from  this 
review,  the  author  after  some  introductory  sentences, 
tveals  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  that  Jesos  is  Christ  and 

VOL.  II.  & 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  high  value  of  the  com- 
mandment of  love ;  two  principal  positions  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  We  must  proceed  from  this  obser- 
viitioii,  if  we  would  judge  of  the  construction  of  the 
writincf  and  its  autliority,  lest  we  should  expect  from 
it  an  unity,of  which  it  is  not  at  all  susceptible.  It  were, 
indeed,  erroneous  in  a  freely  chosen  work  of  eloquence 
to  dilate  on  two  different  principal  subjects ;  but  not 
so  in  an  Epistle,  the  contents  of  which  were  prescribed 
to  a  man  employ  ed  in  tlie  oflice  of  instruction,  by 
the  requisitions  both  of  time  and  place. 

According  to  the  general  mode,  the  composition 
should  be  divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which 
should  be  discussed  after  the  other,  and  each  iu 
a  separate  Section  ;  but  the  author  adopted  an  ar- 
rangement of  his  own,  and  conducted  both  parts  by 
the  side  of  each  other  through  the  whole;  inter* 
twiningthem  like  two  branches  plucked  from  different 
stocks,  turning  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  alter- 
nately, now  returnini^  to  this,  now  to  that,  until  he 
has  united  them  by  means  of  a  conclusion. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  was 
several  times  obliged  to  return  to  each  of  the  two 
propositions,  anil  repeat  them,  if  we  prefer  tlie 
term,  but  this  he  intentionally  did.  Yet,  they  are  not 
mere  repetitions ;  for  he  places  his  propositions 
in  other  points  of  view,  he  shews  them  in  different 
relations,  he  recommends  them  on  other  principles. 
He  most  liequently  adverts  to  the  manner,  in 
which  love  and  faith  in  Christ  lead  to  an  union 
with  him  and  the  l  ather,  and  to  tiie  highest  end  of 
the  doctrine  of  faith  and  moral  practice — the  con- 
trary of  which  leads  from  them  ^ 

"  The  prevailing  pliiiosopljy  of  that  time  boasted,  as  tlie  oml  of 
its  doctrioal  principles,  that  it  could  eflTect  the  union  of  mail  with  the 
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'  If  we  lose  sight  of  tiie  succession,  in  which  the 
two  propositions  are  alternately  conducted  through 
thjS  whole,  there  is  aa  entmrmmg  instability: 
throughout,  without  plaa  and  oamiectiiMi ;  but  tUa 
only  ariaes  firom  oiiTiOwii  fault;  wheieaa.  &b 
author  in  order  to  avoid  what  was  commou,  iu 
the  manner  of  treating  his  suJuyect,  aimed  at  a  foore 
refiner!  representation  of  it.  ; 

If  we  then*  .(as  tt.ia  juat»)  lesolve  to-  subtnlct 
aomething  ftom  the  aDeged  disorder  aad-  cesdaask 
ness  of  this  composition ;  and  then  to  lower  the  best 
years  of  human  life,  and  the  power  of  more  concise 
description  dispiajed  in.the  Gospel  down  to  the.dis« 
eoune.  of  a  more  adnmoad  iife^  bodi^mig^t.agaitt 
approach  to  each  other,  and  meeC^  tkough  in  a  greatj^ 
yet  in  an  unimpaired  old  age.  .  '  .  T 

♦  * 

m 

♦  a  . 

SECTION  hJ^L 

It  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  Epistle 
is  zealously  occupied  with  the  article  of  faith,' 
(to  prove  which  John  principally  wvote  hiaiGoapeLi)r 
tiiat  JBBua  la  th&  CHBitT  AMii  THft  SoH  OK  Goo^ 
It  is  not  leas  certain,  tliat  the  Epistle  containit 
numerous  references  to  the  Gobpel,  and  remi- 
niscences in  sentences  and  words,  and  that  it  haa 
aapaxated  itael^  ficom  it&  circle  of  ideas,  perhapa.leaa 
for  the  purpoae  of  quitting. than  of  acoampanying 
It* 

higher  natures,  by  very  alrange  ineajis,  Introd.  ii.  part.  2  chap. 
^  But  on  the  contrary  John  aims  at  this  in  another  way,  for 

which  purpose  Ik  made  use  of  the  passages,  in  the  Gospel,  re- 
ipccting  If  e/Vrn,  With  God  and  Christ,  }itvtiv  Iv  rip  warpi  • 
fiiyeiv  iv  i^oi.  xiv.  SO.  xv.  4.  7.  xvii.  31.  which  he  repeats  in  the 
EpiiUe,  ii.  24 — XB.  iii.  6.  9.  24.  iv.  U — 16. 
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This  continual  reference  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gospel  is  evident,  as  well  in  the  dogmatical,  as  in 
the  moral  proposition  concerning  love,  the  collective 
treatment  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Gospel. 

Where  Jesus  rccomniendcMl  the  eoinrniindnient  of 
love  as  a  token  of  Chrisiian  conduct  and  a  sign  of 
being  his  disciple^  he  calls  this  fundamental  law  the 

NEW  COMMANDMENT^  cvroXi|v  Katvtiv,  Xlii.  31.   XV.  12. 

John  when  he  makes  the  transition  in  the  Epistle  to 
this  commandment,  xi.  7 — 11.,  uses  tlic  same  words 
as  an  introduction  to  his  statement,  yet  in  tlie  an- 
tithesis, ovK  tvToXfiv  Katvnv  ypn<p(a  vfitv;  for  lie  adds,  it 
is  already  an  old  commandment^  being  the  first 
instruction  which  you  received  at  the  beginning  of 
your  Christian  faith. 

Love,  he  proceeds,  is  manifested  by  following  all 
these  commands,  v.  3.  iii.  22.  2  i.  ii.  34>.  The  passages 
adduced  are  explanations  of  the  commandment  of 
the  love  of  God,  as  Jesus  has,  verbo  temh,  repre- 
sented it  in  the  Gospel,  xiv.  15,  21.  xv.  9,  10. 

He  who  does  not  attend  to  these  commandments 
belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  whose  Prince 
was  originally  an  evil-doer»  iii.  S — 12.  This  is  an 
antithesis  wliicli  was  also  pronounced  by  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel,  viii.  4  k 

God  gave  the  highest  proof  of  his  love  to  us, 
which  should  be  our  pattern,  by  giving  his  own  Son 
for  us,  iv.  9,  10.  These  are  the  words  of  Jesus  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Gospel,  iii.  16. 

The  highest  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  us 
is,  that  he  gave  up  bis  life  for  us,  iii.  16.  Greater 
love,  says  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  xv.  13.  can  no 
one  have,  than  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 

We  see  here,  that  the  transition,  the  explanation, 
the  antithesis  and  the  proofs,  all  constituent  parts  of 
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the  treatise^  are  taken  from  the  Gospel^  or  referred 
to  it;  not  to  mention  single  phrases  and  aliusionsr, 
to  point  out  which  is  the  expositor's  business  not 
ours. 

« 

SECTION  LXII. 

•  « 

In  the  essentially  constituent  parts,  in  the  minor 
members  and  in  the  enibclliishments,  there  prevails 
every  where  a  very  designed  reference  to  the  GospeL 
What  particular  reference  then  had  the  composer 
in  view  ? 

He  has  pointed  it  out  in  no  doubtful  manner 
In    the    beginning    of   the    Epistle ;    **  That 

WHICH  WAS  FROM  THS  A£GINNING»  WHICH  W&  HATB 
«BBN  WITH  OOn  BTBS^  WHICH  WE  HAYS  LOOEBD 
UPON,  Ain>   OVR   HANDS  HAVE   HANDLBDy  OF  THE 

WORD  OF  LIFE;  for  the  life  was  manifested, 

AND  WE  HAVE  SEEN  IT,  AND  BEAR  WITNESS,  AND 
SHOW  UNTO  YOU  THAT  BXRRNAl*  LIFE,  WHICH  WAS  WITH 

THE  FATHER,  and  was  hanifbstbd  vmto  vhi 

THAT,  WHICH  WB  HATB  SKBN  AHD  HBAKD,  DBCLARB  WB 

UNTO  YOU,  THAT  YE  ALSO  MAY  HAVE  FELLOWSHIP 
WITH    US  ;     AND    TRULY    OUK    FELLOWSHIP  IS  WITH 

THE  FATHER,  ano  with  UlS  SON  JESUS 

CHRIST;    ARD   THBSB  THINGS    WRITE  WB  VHTO 

you/'  Arc. 

The  principles  of  the  moral  doctrines,  which  he 
recommends  in  the  Epistle,  the  author  can  neither 
have  seen  nor  handled  with  his  karnhf  he  may 
indeed  haye  heard  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  is  thb  christ^  but  he.  cannot 
have  *'liandled  '  it\ 

*  Respecting  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  had  in  view  the  Dok«t9» 
I  have  explained  myself  before  in  the  discnsuon  of  the  Oofpeli 
Note  2.  {50. 
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He  then  makes  a  particular  point  of  informing  the 
raders  of  the  Epistle,  that  he  writes  something  to 
them,  and  that  he  has  already  written  it ;  and:  aH 
this  he  does  in  the  heginning  of  the  Epistle,  i.  4. 

Kai  ravra  ypa^^ofuv  Vfiiv,  ii.  12.  ypa^tu  vfiiv,  riKvm.  13. 
ypa^  VfUV  varf^f^ — y^^bt  v/iiv,  viavteKoi — Yfa^  Vfuy^ 
irncSta.  14.  iypaittt  v/tiv  vartpac — tyf^nfta  vptv,  vmwicoi* 
tL.81.  iy paxpa  vfitp*  '26.  rmrra  iy^ypa, 
:  'Who  then  could  immediately  at  the  beginning  of 
an  Epistle  five  times  protest  that  he  writes,  and 
four  times  that  he  Jms  written  what  he  was  only  oa 
the  point  of  writing  }  Had  this  been  done  onee  or 
twice  toWilrds  the  end  of  the' Epistle,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  V.  13.,  where  he  once  more  asserts  it,  ravra 
iypa^ia^  it  might  pass;  but,  as  we  here  find  it,  it 
is  inexplicable,  if  these  assertions  do  not  refer  to 
something  elsei  - 

.  He  writes  what  he  had  heard  and  Seen,  etc.  What 
John  has  not  only  heard,  but  seen  with  his  eyes, 
and  handled  with  his  hands  can  only  be  occurrences^ 
vrfaich  are  comprised  in  the  sense,  already  cited :  via. 
ineidents  of  life,  events,  of  which  he  represents  him- 
self  as  a  witness,  Kai  fuinjhQovfxtv.  But  what  could 
they  be,  if  they  are  not  those  which  he  testifies  in 
has  Gospel  I  If  we  had  a  dioice  among  many  his^ 
torical  narratives,  should  we  not  be  forced  to  deter- 
mine  in  favour  of  those,  in  constant  reference  to 
which  the  Epistle  is  Written?  John  does  not  allow 
it  to  rest  once  in  this  way;  for  he  likewise  states 
tiie  tide  of  the  book.  Or  that,  which  was  proiI 
TAs  moiNKim,  OF  THE  LOGOS — ws  iitroEii 

YOU,  o  tJv  air'  uf)x'K-,  DEPI  TOY  AO  rOY— a  ir  a  y  y  t  X* 

Xo/uf  V.  This  also  is  the  introduction  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  IH    THE    BEGINNING    WAS    THE  LOGOS.  

Then  be  adds  in  the  Epistle ;  OF  THE  LOGOS 
OF  LIFE,  WHICH  WAS  WITH  THE  FATHER, 
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Tifc   CwilC — Trpoc    Tov    Trarcpa.     He  says 

the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel »  THE 
LOGOS  WAS  THE  LIFE,  HE  was  with  THE 
FATHER,  ixn  wb  saw  HIS  glcmit.  In  this 
manner  the  ancients  cited,  thus  they  used  to  quote 
a  work ;  thus  they  mentioned  the  words,  by  which  it 
began'* 

Respecting  this  be  informs  us,  he  bears  wit* 
ness,  he  writes,  and  has  written,  erayyiXXo^v,  ^Mfr»* 

povfuv,  ypafofU¥  and  iypa\f/afuvp  wheu  he  prepared 
the  Epistle.  He  expresses  himself  at  one  time  in 
ihe  pxesent  tense,  y^afia  v^y,  as  we  also  express 
ourselves  concenung  a  work^  which  we  dispatch 
with  a  letter; /^o^  of  it  tn  iV,  or  IwriUttf  itim 
it :  at  another  he  expresses  himself  in  the  past,  ii. 
14.  ii.  21 — 26.  y.  13.  tyr>Q\Pa  vfiiv,  because  then  it 
was  a  transaction  actually  done. 

If  howeTer  he  refers  to  something  written,—* 
in  fact  to  the  book  conoemuig  thb  logos,  he  ex- 
plains  his  object,  in  so  solemnly  protesting  with 
an  asseveration  thrice  repeated,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistle: — he   informs  us  what  he 

hae  ^'SBBN,  HBAED,  AND  HANDLED,"  o  aiCf|iMMi/ccv, 
i  fftipaicoufv,  o  cdfea^o^fddy  Koc  at  X'^P*^  ^fiwF  f^Xa* 

'  The  Jewi  thus  cited,  likewise,  IWiO^.  JWm  r6M,  Kipi* 
1^  also  the  Greeks  where  tiiey  wiihed  to  he  accurate,  Diooys* 
Halicam.  in  Dinarcho.  ct^/tuxrux  Xoyot  yvrfffwi  rat  -^evhmypa^* 
Diog.  Lacrt.  Pberedd.  L.  i.  c.  6.  and  11*  in  Arcbyt*  L.  viiL 
e.  6.  §  5.  in  Philolao.  L.  viii.  c  7.  }  4.  etc. 

*  The  Cod«x  NassnBUS  teems  to  have  borrowed  this  passage 

ton  St.  JohQ,  ^oloamo  ^nniVmfin  *,lo]o  ^nniii\n  ^ovm 

•*  Behold  with  ijour  eyes,  proclaim  with  your  mouths,  heir  wldl- ywu 
earf»  believe  in  yo\a  hearts,  and  handle  nUh  your  hands  the  justice 
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ttci|itoa/icv^  avayytkkofuv,    ir.  r«  X*      He  OCPtlficS  llis 

knowledge  of  the  facts,  of  which  he  has  informed 
himself  by  every  possible  means  of  observation, 
then  of  his  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  their  description 
and  commumcation,  or  of  his  fall  historical  credibility 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  The 
question  is  respecting  the  estimation,  which  he 
claims  as  an  historian : — to  confirm  which  he  wishes 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  his  personal 
relation  to  the  events  and  the  finrce  of  Us  testi* 
mony. 

Hence,  the  true   force  of  the  repetitions,  **  I 

WaiT£    Al^D    HAVB    WRITTEN,"    which    foUoW  SOOtt 

after  the  affirmation  of  his  historical  Mditjp  he* 
comes  manifest.       I  writs  umto  tou  tounci 

MEX,  CHILDREN,  FATHERS.  I  HAVE  WRITTEN  UNTO 
YOU,  FATHERS,  UNTO  YOU  YOUNG  MEN, '  CtC.  What 

else  could  they  imply  but  a  dedication  of  the  work 
concerning  the  logos  to  all  stations  and  i^^ei^to 
the  whole  community  to  whom  he  commits  and  re- 

and  mercy"  (of  God.) — A(  x^^P'C  ^/iwv  i\pTj\a<pT}fTav  is  an  idioni« 
which  implies,  "  we  have  diiigentl^  examined i^i^Xa^ui  here,  as  the 
Symc  version  tugg^ta^  seemt  lo  have  been  uied  for  which 

in  the  cognate  dialects  occurs  frequently  in  tbis  senae«  The  Tal- 
mudie  writers  also  eontiQiiilly  thus  use  the  Hebrew  word,  as  we 

niay  perceive  in  Duxtorf :  ^^^^3.  ***  Arabic  and  ^"^yri^c  have 

likewise  an  equivalent  force.   The  Arabic  version  has,  accordingly, 

mteriweted   the  passage,   a  Us^l  iJ^  J^l  ^  UjJjI  Axli*  ^ 

Tramldtor. 

*  This  the  anonymous  writer  in  M  urate  ri  indeed  perceived;  be  he 
Caius  the  Presbyter,  or  some  one  else,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century :  quid  ergo  mirum,  si  Johaimes  tarn  singula  etiam  in 
Epistolis  proferat,  dicens  de  semetipso :  qu^e  vidimus  oculis  nos- 

TRIS  ET    AI  RIBUS    AUDIVIMUS,     ET     MANUS    NOSTRvC:  PALPAVBRUNT, 

n/Ec  idny^iMUS.  Sic  cnim  non  solutn  visorem,  sed  auditorem,  sed' 
ef  ^cn^itorem  oinmuni  mcmorabiUum  Domini . . . .  se  profitetur. 
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commends  his  writings?  They  now  cease  to  he 

idle  words  and  out  of  place.  This  dedication  also 
was  composed  with  evident  reference  to  the  Gospel. 

^  Foa  TOU,  FATHBRSy  HAVE  I  W&ITTSN,  YE,  WHO 
KNOW  Hm,  WHO  IS  FROM  THB  1IBOINllI]SG»'*  if¥^ 
cart  row  «r  m^VCl  ''FoR  TOV,  TOUHG  MEK,  I  WRITB^ 
BBCAU8B  YE  ARE  CONSTANT,  AND  THE  LOGOS 
OF  GOD  DWELLS  IN  you;*'  Km  o  Aoyoc  row 
0to«  iw  ifUV  fMMt.  **  I  HAYS  NOT  WRITTEN  UNTO 
TOV,  ttCAireB  YB  KNOW  NOT  THB  TRUTH;  BUT 
THAT  THB  INSTRUCTION,  WHICH  YOU  HAYB  RB* 
CBITED,  MAY  REMAIN  UNCHANGEABLE  IN  YOU/' 
ii  21.25.     ''I   HAVB  WRITTEN  THESE  THINGS  UNTO 

YOU  on  acconnt  of  thbii  who  would  seduce  you," 
ii  26.  There  axe  peAaps  few  philological  pro- 
blems, which  are  so  simply  solYed,  and  established  in 
80  many  points. 

Yet  must  I,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  answer 
a  postolate  of  B^rtholdt.  He  requires  me  to  admit, 
ilmt,  if  the  Epistle  had  been  sent  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Gospel,  or  as  an  accompanying  writing, 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  in  the  copies 
taken  of  them  both  would  have  been  written  toge-' 
ther.  Therefore^  the  Epistle  should  have  its  place 
after  the  Gospel  of  John  in  our  Canon  \  This  pos- 
tulate is  less  adapted  to  cause  contradiction  than  diffi- 
culty. This  scholar  cannot  be  ignorant  that  they  acted 
ifk  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  books  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  diffeient  views,  and  that  the  earlier 
arrangement  became  obsolete  and  forgotten.  I  will 
not  repeat  things  well  known,  but  instead  of  it  will 
notice  some  remarkable  phoenomena.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (as  I  shall  state  in  its  place)  ia 
former  times,  occupied  its  situation  in  the  Alezan- 

*  telMdu  Hittor.  Ciit.  loUod.  vi,  pi.  §  702.  p.  3197. 
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{]  l  ine  Church  after  that  to  the  Galatiaus,  and  in  Upper 
Egypt,  even  after  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  we  seldom  meet  with  such  antiquities,  and  only 
in  the  most  ancient  books.  Thus  far  1  should  be 
justified,  if  I  were  unable  to  answer  him-  But 
now  I  am  prepared  to  give  liiiu  satisfaction.  The 
incompetency  of  the  Librarius,  who  wrote  the  Cam- 
bridge Codex,  has  preserved  for  us  the  requisite 
antiquity.  On  the  front-side  of  the  page«  on  the 
back  of  which  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  begin,  he, 
witliout  indeed  knowing  what  he  was  writing,  wrote 
the  Latin  colinim  of  the  last  verses  of  John's  third 
Epistle^  (p.  657.)  and  then  added  the  words ; 

Epistulae  Johanms  II L 

Explicit 
incipit 
Actus  Apostolorum. 

It  lies  here  as  a  document  before  us,  that  the 
Librarius  had  an  ancient  book  before  him,  in  which 
the  Epistles  of  John  were  placed  after  the  Gospel^ 
immediately  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

SECTION  LXIII. 

It  would  be  instructive  and  desirable,  as  far  as  the 

history  of  the  Gospel  is  concerned,  if  we  could  as- 
certain, whither  the  Epistle  was  directed,  which  was 
destined  to  accompany  it.  But  the  Epistle  bears  no 
superscription  to  any  one  community  and  no  saluta* 
tdon  in  the  introduction,  as  Paul  and  others  have 
placed  before  their  Epistles.  But  if  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  consult  the  accounts,  which  have  de- 
scended to  us  respecting  the  Gospel,  for  the  sake  of 
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disGoyering  from  them  the  place  of  the  EpUde's 
destiiiationj  the  dedantioiis  will  be  foiind  unequal 
In  rahie  and  Impof  lance*   Where,  inde^,  did  John 

write  his  Gospel  ? 

Some  accounts  say  at  Patmos,  others  at  Ephesos^ 
Theophylact  in  the  (prologae  to  the  coTnTncntarie$ 
on  John,  Hippoljrtna  the  younger,  as  he  ia  called/in 
thetreatiseon  tbetweWeApostlea^aiidtilihemdeo^^ 
in  favour  of  Patmos,  to  which  may  be  reckoned  a 
host  of  MSS.  subscriptioss,  which  are  very  uncer** 
tain  authorities  ^ 

The  8ttb0criptM>n  of  die  Syriae  tranalatibn  and.  of 
the  Arabic  of  Erpeniua  declare  in  fhtbur  of  Ephesus; 
To  these  Irenaeus,  a  distinguished  author,  nearly 
approaches,  who,  it  is  true,  does  not  decidedly  state 
the  book  to  have  been  eoinposed  in  that  plaee ;  yet 
he-  admita  ita  i^uUieation  to  httve  taken  place  €bm, 
during  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  \ 

The  account  of  the  author  of  the  synopsis,  which 
generally  is  added  to  the  works  of  Athanasius,  is 
fiery  worthy  of  remark.  The  Goipd^  i/ote  (he 
says)  wa$  eompoted  Sami  John  AposA'^atid 
helot^ed  disciple,  wJien  he  lived  in  the  isle  of  Patmas 
during  Ids  baniskmejit  and' was  published  at  EpJiesml 
ly  Cmui,  the  jfriend  and  host  of  the  Apostles,  of 
wk&m  Pmd wrote  m  tie  Efittk  totheSamme^  Came 
eekdes  you\ 

4  , 

•  Wetstein.  New  Testament,  P.  i.  p.  831.  Matthaci.  New  Teata- 
nent,  P.  iv.  p.  356.  Birch.  New  TesUmeDt,  P.  i.  6.76.  Bickii* 
itaU'a  Letters,  vol.  ti.  part  ].  p.  160. 

'  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  L.  iii  c.  1. 

•  To  COtm  *\^ayvrfv  EwoyycXiov  wrrjyoptvdri  rt  W  alrov  tov 
hyu)v  'Iw^rotf  rov  dTOoroXov  Km  i^airij^oov,  o»toc  t^opicrrov  iv 
HaTfif  rp  p^af  icai  Uf3o^i)  «v  'E^<ry  Tawv  rov  dymrr^rov  Kat 
(fpoio)0m  rmy  'AxtNnvXwK,  irEpt  ov  Km  IluvXoc  Pw/iatois  ypat^uif 
fi^  dmnitrm^t^.  v»  r.A,  AUiaoaa.  Opp.  X.  ii.  p.  1^5,  Veii«t»« 
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Much  the  same  is  also  said  by  Dorotheus  of 
Tyre,  a  collector,  who,  without  judgment,  com* 
piled  all  that  he  found,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come From  whatever  source,  which  is 
dried  up  lor  us,  this  account  may  have  flowed,  it 
yet  deserves  consideration  on  account  of  its  cir- 
cumstantiality, and  also,  because  by  keeping  a  mid- 
dle course,  it  adjusts  the  assertions  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  there  (ore  subject  it  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion. Let  us  take  into  con.-)ideration  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  supported,  then,  as  to  the  first  account, 
the  tradition  of  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  rests 
upon  valid  authority^.  The  other,  viz.  his  ba- 
nishment to  Patmos,  is  attested  by  himself.  Apoc. 
i.  9.  But  it  is  objected  that  this  is  said  in  a  poetical 
book\  This  is  an  invalid  objection,  the  force  of 
which  we  have  weighed  in  the  sequel  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  discussion  on  the  Apocalypse.  This 
fact  however  stands  not  the  less  firm  on  that  ac- 
count 

In  the  two  facts,  circumstances  are  involved,  which 
proceed  analytically  from  them.  For,  if  we  inquire, 
whether  John  indeed  composed  his  writing  during 
the  time  of  his  banishment,  consequently  in  Patmos, 
we  perceive,  that  at  Ephesus,  being  occupied  with 
the  management  of  a  numerous  community,  with 
the  care  of  the  Churches  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  vicinity,  he  was  less  capable  of  dedicating  his 

'  Maxima  Bibliotlieca  Patr.  T.  iii.  p.  421.  Lugd.  1677.  The 
Greek  text  of  this  passage  is  found  in  Rob.  Stephens's  New  Testa« 
ment,  1550.  fol.  before  the  Gospel  of  John. 

'  ^^iiskind  and  Flatt,  (Magazine  for  Christian  Dogmatics  and 
Morality,  partix.  p.  57.)  on  the  essay—"  The  Evangelist  John  and 
his  expositors  concerning  the  last  judgment.*' 

^  £ichhorn  Introd.  to  the  New  .^Testament,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  ^  157. 

P.  !'•'> 
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time  to  the  composition  of  writings,  than  in  an  in- 
active banishment  on  a  solitary  rock.  During  this, 
thrown  out  of  the  circle  of  his  occupations,  he  could 
only  by  means  of  his  writings  discharge  the  duty  of 
teaching,  which  was  incumbent  upon  him.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  during  his  absence,  the  heretics 
had  an  open  field  for  the  attainment  of  their  views, 
whom  he  could  oppose  by  no  other  means  than  by 
a  written  refutation :  in  this  manner  also^  is  the 
polemical  direction  of  his  Gospel  maintained  by  the 
ancients  and  denied  by  few  of  the  moderns. 

But  if  John  wrote  his  Gospel  during  his  banish* 
ment,  an  uninhabited  ishind  was  certainly  not  the 
place  where  he  could  publish  it :  for  this  a  consider* 
able  congregation  was  requisite,  in  which  it  would 
be  immediately  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
people,  and  circulated  by  copies.  He  could  there* 
fore  only  effect  the  publication,  by  sending  the  book 
to  the  continent,  or  to  one  of  the  cities,  in  whidi 
the  Christian  schools,  mentioned  by  him,  flourished, 
and  in  which  the  author  had  friends  and  acquaint-* 
ances,  who  undertook  the  business. 

If  he  cast  his  eye  from  Patmoe  to  the  cities  which 
were  calculated  for  this  purpose,  Ephesus  would  ne^ 
cessarily  first  occur  to  him,  as  the  capital  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  parent  school  of  Christianity  to  the  cir« 
cnmjacent  cities  (Acts  xix*  10.)  founded  by  Paul,  su** 
perintendedf  suppotted,  and  advanced  by  John.  The 
choice  was  not  then  difflcnit,  or  rather,  it  was  de- 
tjermined  by  collective  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  are  contained  in  both  the 
facts,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  account 
whidi  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  has  left  us.  Th^ 
haye  in  themselves,  on  account  of  their  internal 
authority,  a  certain  value.  But  as  an  incidental 
event  we  perceive  from  thence,  that  the  place  under 
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investigation  is  so  agreeable  to  the  latter  circum- 
stances of  John's  life,  that  it  claims  the  rank  of  a 
real  historical  tradition,  it  will  also,  as  I  hope,  be 
farther  cottfirmed,  that  Caius  published  the  Gospel. 


SECTlOxN  LXIV. 

If  then  John  sent  his  book  to  the  continent,  an 

Epistle  to  the  community  was  requisite,  recommend- 
ing and  dedicating  it  to  them.  Other  Evangelists, 
who  deposited  their  works  in  the  place  of  their 
residence,  personally  superintended  them,  and  deli- 
vered them  orally ;  consequently  tliey  did  not  require 
a  written  document  to  accompany  them. 

An  Epistle  wiis  thciclore  requisite,  and  as  we  have 
abundantly  proved,  the  iirst  of  John's  Epistles  is 
inseparable  from  the  Gospel ;  its  contents  demon* 
strate  it  to  be  an  accompanying  writing,  and  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ciospel.  It  went  eoiii5ct|uently  to 
Ephesus. 

We  can  particularly  corroborate  it  by  the  follow- 
ing observation.  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  in- 
dividually distinguished  each  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nities, which  lay  the  nearest  within  iiis  circle  aiul  his 
superintendence,  by  criteria,  taken  from  their  faults 
or  their  virtues.  Tiie  church  at  Ephesus  he  there 
describes  by  the  following  traits.  It  was  thronged 
with  men  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  ministry 
and  apostolical  authority  and  were  impostors,  ^tu  cftr. 
But  in  particular  he  feelingly  reproaches  it  because 
its  Jirst  love  was  cooled\  rnv  ayairnv  cov  mv  v^wnv 
a^i}Kac«    Apoc.  ii.  4  ^ 

'  In  ibi"^  quotation  the  Cici  inan,  not  tlic  Cireek,  is  translated. 

^  TertuUian  vvus  attentive  to  this  characteristic  reproach  in  tlie 
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The  circumstance  of  impostors  and  false  teachers 
happens  in  more  churches.  But  decreasing  love 
18  an  eauduaiye  criterion  and  £uling,  which  the  Apoatle 
reprimands  in  no  olfher  community. 

According  to  his  judgment,  want  of  love  was  the 
characteristic  fault  of  the  Ephesians :  hut  this  Epistle 
is  from  beginning  to  end  occupied  with  admonitions 
to  love,  with  recommendations  of  its  value,  with 
corrections  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  &uli 
1  Epist  John  ii.  5.  9,  10,  11.  15.  iii.  1.  11.  12.  14— 
18.  23.  iv.  7—10.  12.  16—21.  v.  1—3.  Must  not 
we  therefore  declare,  if  we  compare  the  opinion  of 
the  Apostie  reflecting  the  Ephesians  with  this  Epistle, 
that  from  its  peculiar  tenor,  it  is  not  so  strikingly 
adapted  to  any  community  as  to  this '  ? 

book,  de  pccnitontia,  Evolve^  ^UiB  Spiritus  Ecdesiit  dicat :  deserUns 
dUectioiieiii  Epheiiis  impattt :  rtuptum  «t  iddothyta  Thyatiramt.— 

*  How  Augustine  and  tome  Latint  call  this  Epbda  ad  Par^ 
iho*t  we  may  explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  second  Epistle 
ef  Jolm  wai  also  called  by  the  antienti,  Eph  tolm  ad  Vhr^mu^ 
and  consequently  in  Greek,  xpac  «a|i3trsvc.  Clemens  exprestei 
liimielf  thus  in  the  Adambrations  * :  SeominiM  Jokamis  ephtola,  qu€t 
md  virgines  icripta  estf  iimpHcissima  est.  Tom,  ii.  Op.  Clem.  Alex. 
pwlO,  11.  Edit.  Venit.  We  find  in  Greek  MSS.  the  subscriptioii 
irp0Q  n<fp%vQ,  in  the  second  Epistle  whence  Whiston's  conjecture, 
in  the  CoinmeDtaiy  on  the  Three  CaCfaoJic  Epistles  of  St.  John." 
London.  1719.  p.  6.,  that  llap^ov^  was  Ml  abbreviation  of  Oap^ 
Btymttt  iacaafinaad.  This  lubeeriptMNi  of  the  second  Epistkappears 
likewise  in  lome  MSS.  as  die  supemsfiption;  there  is  eae  aiiek 
for  instance  in  the  BMioten  Library,  cod.  Jet,  et  Bfp-  cmih, 
Plut.  ir.  a.  32.  as  Lany  ttatea dt  erudU,  JpottoL  P.  ii,  e.l7*  p.  796, 
Epistola  antem  Johannis,  {be  says)  inseribitur  xpoc  Uap^ovc*  Mill 
also  describeaa  aimilar  one  in  Proleg.  n.  1463  (it  is  a  Huntingdonian 
MS.,  beari^  aeoorda^g  to  Wetstein,  in  the  Acts  N.  SO.)  ifnepUtMm 
ii**  Johawm  pnafisua  eet  titulus,  'luawov  iirimkif  fi"  ^poc  UapOov^, 
But,  as  the  anpencriptkiii  toa  Barbariaa  natioa  waanot  well  adapted 
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SECTION  LXV. 
THB  8ECXIND  EPI6TL£ 

Is  directed  to  a  femalej  wbo  is  not  named,  but  only 
designated  by  the  honorable  mention  cicXiicrn  rv/oca  *. 

The  two  chief  positions,  which  are  discussed  in 
the  first  Epistle,  constitute  the  contents  of  this  brief 
address. 

He  again  alludes  to  the  words  of  our  Saviourj 
ivroXifv  Kaivrjv,  X.  88  in  the  first  Epistle^  ii.  7*,  and  recont- 
tnends  love,  which  is  manifested  by  observance  of  the 
commandments.  After  this  he  warns  her  against 
false  teachers/  who  deny  that  Jesns  entered  into  the 
world  as  the  Christ  or  Messiah,  and  forbids  an  in-: 
tercourse  with  them.  At  the  end,  he  hopes  soon  to 
see  her  himself,  and  complains  of  the  want  of  writings 
niateriais, 

til  an  Bpistle  whkfa  was  directed  to  a  Gredaii  womn,  the  tiiper* 
•cription  of  the  second  Epistle  wm  transposed  as  a  subscription  to 
tbe  fiitt,  whence  the  Latin  fathen  called  it  tpisiolam  ad  Pmiko$,, 
From  an  improper  difisioD  of  tbe  words,  tbe  reading  irpo — wwm^dmt 
probably  arose,  and  then,  by  correction,  vpoc  tnrqp^ovQ,  The  super* 
scription  ad  Sparios  is  found  before  the  first  Epistle  of  Jobn  in  n 
I^eibi  Bible  in  the  Library  at  Qeiie?«t  which,  in  the  eleventh  cenlufj» 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  that  ci^  presented  to  tbe  cburcb  of  Su  Peter. 

"  Whether  this  fenude  was  called  kXcvn^  or  wptOt  or  neither  of 
tbem»bttt  should  be  tran8baedeieclai>0NWui,  as  Jerome  tranilnted  it, 
Cotol.  Script,  eccL  v.jJoaumn,  critics  are  not  decided.  She  cannot 
have  been  calle<l  fcXccny,  or  elae  she  would  have  had  the  same  name 
with  her  aiiter,  %  £p.  15.  With  reapect  to  Bengel,  who  aaye  in  the 
Gnomon :  netpie  dubttare  quisquam  potest,  niii  qui  stilev  voterem 
%noiat,  aut  aon  leeordatur*  appeUati^mn  Domina,  extra  rcia* 
tjonem  ad  servos,  co  tempore  vix  regins  sine  invidid  dari  poterat, 
tve  observe,  that  Bpictetua  asserts  the  contrary.  Enchir.  c  62,  «i 
yyauctQ  <^3vc  Aire  rwm^mv  mu  ^tim  kmp  imo  rmp  dvipmr  arvpuii 
•eXsCiraif 
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The  whole  is  a  short  Syllabus  of  the  first  Epistle, 
or  it  is  the  first  in  a  renewed  form.  The  words 
also  are  the  same.  It  is  still  full  of  the  fonoer 
Epistle;  nor  are  they  separated  from  each  other, 
as  to  time.  The  female  appears  before  his  mind  in 
the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  the  Society,  in 
instructing  and  admonishing  which,  he  had  justbeeu 
employed.  If  we  may  judge  from  local  circumstan* 
oest  she  also  lived  at  Sphesos. 

But  as  for  the  author,  his  residence  was  in  none  of 
the  Ionian  or  Asiatic  cities,  where  the  want  of  writing- 
materials  is  not  conceivable:  he  waa  still  therefore 
in  the  place  of  his  exile. 

The  other  chrcnmstances  noticed  in  it»  are  probably 
the  following.  The  sons  of  the  UXtmi  mfpia.  had 
visited  John,  2  Ep.  4.  The  sister  of  this  matron 
wishing  to  show  tohim  an  equal  respect  and  sympatliy 
in  his  fate,  sent  her  sons  likewise  to  visit  the  Apostle. 
Whibt  the  latter  were  with  the  Apostle,  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  continent^  v.  tS., 
Tia.  of  dispatching  the  two  Epistles  and  the  Gospel. 


SECTION  LXVI. 
THB  THIRD  BPISTLB 

Is  written  to  Caius.  The  author  consoles  himself  with 
the  hope,  as  in  the  former  Epistle,  of  soon  coming 
Usiself,  T.  14.  He  still  experiences  the  same  want 
ofwriting*materia]s>y.  13.  Consequently,  he  was  still 
living  in  the  same  miserable  place :  also,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  hopes,  the  time  was  not  very  different. 

The  residence  of  Caius  is  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing criteria.  The  most  general  of  them  is  the 
dai^er  of  being  piided  by  false  teacliers»  v.  3,  4. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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That  which  leads  us  nearer  to  the  point,  is  the  cir^ 
camstance  of  John  sometimes  sending  iliessagtw 
thither,  and  receiving  accounts  from  thence,  V.  5 — S, 

that  he  supposes  his  opinions  to  be  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged  in  this  society,  that  he  could  ap- 
peal to  them,  as  judges  respecting  them,  v.  12.  olSarc 
ort  i  ftaprvpta  iftw  aXtJ^nQp  ftitd  that«  finally^  he  had 
many  partictiTar  (Hends  aitiong  them,  y.  15.  The 
whole  of  this  is  applicable  to  a  considerable  place, 
where  the  Apostle  had  resided  for  a  k>Dg  time,  and 
in  the  second  epoch  at  bis  Kfe  it  is^  'partienlarlyy 
applicable  to  Ephdsusl 

He  had  lately  written  to  the  community,  of  which 
Caius  was  a  me}n})cr,  iypa\pa  rri  iKK\n<ri^,  v.  9.  If 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  Epistle  (for  we  are 
'not  aware  of  any  other  to  a  community),  then  cer- 
'tainly  Epliesns  is  the  place  to  which  the  tbhrd  £pistle 
was  also  directed,  and  was  the  place  where  Caius 
resided.  From  hence,  the  rest  contains  its  own  ex- 
planation. Johu  had  sent  his  first  Epistle  thither ; 
it  was  the  accompanying  writing  to  the  Gospel*  and 
with  it  he  also  sent  the  Gospel.  But  the  opponents 
of  John,  and  Diotrcphcs  at  their  head,  sent  back 
the  present  and  the  messengers  of  the  Apostle,  and 
even  inhibited  others  from  receiving  them,  v.  9,  10. 
Caius  disregarded  this*  he  eiercised  Christisn  hos- 
pitality, and  proved  his  fidelity  to  the  Apostle* 
V.6,  7,  8. 

Who  was  now  better  qualified  to  promulgate  the 
Gospel  among  the  iielievers,  than  Caiiis*  especially 
if  it  was  *  to  be  published  ai  Ephnaos  t  '  The 
'iinthor  of  the  Synopsis  has  ascribed  thM  merit  to 
him:  kqi  ci-t^oSij  h  ^Etpiato  ^la  Faiou,  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  only  well  agree,  which 
is  not  the  c^e  with  unfounded  accounts,  where 
rather  the  contrary  becomes  soon  vMble*  but  Oey 
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are  so  pecuUarly  accordant,  that  both  mutually  ex- 
plain and  confirm  each  other.  Whether  then  he  or 
hk  Voucher  may  have  augmented  the  tradition,  by  a 
^<^ectur^  that  he  was  Caius^  of  whom  Pnul  writes 
to  the  Romans,  zvi.  99,  is  imimportaiit»  as  filT  aa 
it  coneerns  the  value  of  the  whole.  Lastly,  it  might 
also  not  be  impossible,  that  Caius  had  changed  his 
place  of  abode,  and  at  a  later  time  .resided  at 
fiphiesus. 


SECTION  LXVn. 

Matbbials  are  now  suffici^tly  prapaved,  erw  to 
ttiswev  this  question:  wben  was  the  Gospel  of 

John  published  ? 

Destruction  had  already  encompassed  the  environs 
of  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  busy  with  the  compo- 
sition. He  sometimes  makes  mention  of  it,  as  a 
person  speaks  of  things  which  aio  past.  We  thus 
perceive  from  his  narrative,  that  the  plantations  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  the  Lord  was  wont  to 
visit,  are  no  more ;  there  was  a  plantation  there,  he 
says,  i¥  kwwqc,  zyiii.  1.  ia  six.  41. ;  tbeve  W4a  a 
garden  near  the  place,  where  the  Lord  was  erueified. 

Bethany,  also,  is  no  more ;  it  was  formerly,  as  he 
expresses  himself  relative  to  it:  Betliany  was  nigh 
unto  Jerusalem,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
stadia,  zL  18. 

He  only  once  expresses  himself,  as  if  the  object 
was  still  in  existence :  viz.  relative  to  the  mineral 
bath  at  Bethesda  tanv  iv  'hpoaoXvuon:,  v.  2,  there  is  at 
Jerusalem  a  min^al  bath.  But  this  was  still  in  ex- 
istence,  even  after  the  destrnction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
fbr  a  long  time  afterwards  atteaeted  the  notice  of 
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people,  on  account  of  tlie  remarkable  rise  of  the 
springs^  and  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the 
water^  in  consequence  of  its  mineral  ingredients  \ 
The  spring,  consequently,   was  not  destroyed; 

and  if  he  speaks  of  the  edifice  with  the  expres- 
sion uivTt  aToag  e^oixro,  WC  are  Well  awarC,  that  i-^fovaa 

also  signifies  the  imperfect  tense,  which  had  five 
ooloiinades. 

These  things,  however,  lead  ns  to  no  more  acep- 

rate  determination  of  the  period.  But  if  the  Epistles 
stand  really  in  this  near  relation  with  the  Gospel, 
if  the  history  of  it  is  so  contained  in  them,  as  we 
have  devdoped  it  from  them,  we  are  very  near  to  a 
decisive  definition  of  the  time*  The  Apostle  in  them 
expresses  his  hopes  of  returning,  and  confidently 
anticipates  the  end  of  his  exile,  and  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  his  friends  in  person :  in  the  third 
Epistle  he  even  promises  himself,  that  such  will  soon 
be  the  case,  iXinC»^vdtii»Q  Huv  a§,  3  Ep.  14.  Compare 
2Ep.  12. 

The  terrible  epoch  of  the  rcigu  of  Domitian  was 
then  past,  and  already  the  milder  spirit  of  Cocceins 
Nerva  began  tobe  felt,  who  liberated  all  those,  who  had 
been  condemned  on  account  of  rdigion,  and  granted 
permission  to  the  exiles  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
-  firiends ;  he  also  prohibited  all  accusations  on  account 
of  irreligion  and  a  Jewish  mode  of  life  %  This  took 
place  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  in 

*  EuteV.  Onomast.  de  lodt  Sacrit.  v.  Bn^oBtt^ — hni^t^  «aXy/c- 
^ifSjpa  l¥  *Icpo«MiX9|t,  fjirt£  Ivrtv  ^  wptfiannif  rp  wakiuor  mm  mac 

fti^h  fw¥  KOT*  ho^  hirmp  vXifpoSrw,  hempa  irafxi&Ci#c  mfoiwy 
fiMtfW  3eic*v«t  ro  Mip.-^r.  r*  X. 

•  0b  Cm.  Eintom.  Xiphilin.  in  Nenr.  p»  M4U  ed.  Hen*  Steph, 
S.  Edit.  Weebel.  p.  769.  Kai  6  Ntpvac  rove  r<  uptwoiurwc  nr*  dvtfini^ 
<<f  pcf«Km  rove  ^vyovraf  teaniyayc*  •  •  rotc^c  hi  dXXotc  ^  datfitwCf 
eUr  lov^aoeov  fiwv  Karmrtac^ai  nvaf  wwyfmfl^^* 
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consequence  of"  these  laws,  the  return  of  the  Apostle 
was  as  good  as  decided.  Since  now  these  views  and 
ixopes  are  plainly  expressed  in  his  Epistles,  which 
refer  to  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  its  publication 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  Nerva ; 
f.  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  if  John  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  it  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  eighty-iburth  year  of  his  life» 
about  thirty-one  yeais  after  the  publication  of  Mat- 
thew* 
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a£&P£CTlNG  SOMfi  DISPUTED  PARTS  IN  THE  WOA&S 

OP  THB  BVANeSUSTS. 

SECTION  LXVm. 


ON  THE  TWO  FIRST  CHAPTERS  OP  MATTHEW* 

♦ 

The  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat* 

thew  was  attacked  almost  at  the  same  time  in 
Engkud  and  Germany,  and  found  defenders  in  both 
nations.  In  quite  a  different  point  of  view  a  man  of 
established  reputation  for  learning  has  just  pro* 
nounoed  the  narratiTes  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to  «be 
incompatible  in  those  sections^  which  relate  to  the 
birth  and  the  first  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus*.  As 
the  question  treats  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory, an  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  i|. 
knowledge  of  these  enquiries,  is  unavoidable. 

The  principal  objections  adduced  against  these  ^ 
two  first  chapters  may  be  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

I.  The  genealogy  of  Luke  evidently  contradicts 

that  of  Matthew. 

,      •  A  critical  essay  on  the  writings  of  Lukei  by  On  Fr<  SchkinilA^ 
clicr.  Ptft  i.  Berlin.  1817.  p.  4S— ^50. 
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'  II.  The  annundation  in  Luke,  !•  26 — 38.  does 
not  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Matthew^  i.  IS 
—22. 

III.  The  succession  and  connection  of  facts^  in 
the  history  of  the  infancy  of  Jeans  in  Luke,  leaves 
no  time  for  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  flight  to 
/Egypt ;  they  render  these  occurrences  chrouulogi- 
caliy  impossible. 

IV.  The  narrative  of  the  Magi«  in  Matthew, 
bears  the  stamp  of  fiction.   The  motion  of  a  star 

before  certain  individuals  to  show  them  the  way, 
its  stoppiiig  over  a  house,  are  phsenomena,  for  which 
no  astronomical  theory  presents  palliations. 

V.  The  infanticide  falls  to  the  ground  through 
its  internal  improbability.  Matthew  likewise  in 
other  matters  offends  against  Luke. 

> 

VL   FinaDy,  these  two  chapters  are  no  where 

quoted  in  the  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  in  some  MSS*.  the  Genealogy  of  Matthew  is 
wanting. 

In  the  first  place  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  genealogies  has  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. The  subterfuge,  that  one  of  them  repre- 
sents Joseph's. descent,  and  the  other  (Luke  iii.  23.) 
that  of  Mary^  subjects  the  expression  to  a  nieanii^> 
which  it  has  not  But  let  us  consider  the  matter 
more  closely. 

In  both  genealogies  Salathiel  and  Zorobabcl  ap- 
pear ;  in  both  Salathiel  is  the  father,  and  Zorobabel 
the  son,  and  both  are  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
this  conformity  of  the  pciboual  relation,  in  their 
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names  in  each,  proves  the  identity  of  the  persons 
in  both  genealogies.  The  time^  in  wliicb  they  lived, 
Ifltowise  coRohorates  it  . 

Salalhiel  and  Zorobabd  appear  in  Mattliew, 
during,  and  immediately  after  the  exile*  It  is 
the  same  in  Luke.  From  the  commencement  of 
David's  reign  there  are  500  and  a  few  years  until  tbe 
fiiBt  return  of  the  Jewish  tribes  fiom  Ike  captivity; 
from  that  time  until  Chnst  thtee  are  again  500  and 
a  few  years ;  consequently  they  are  even  periods. 
Luke  reckons  backwards  up  to  Salathiel,  three  times 
seven  generations,  and  from  thence  to  Davidy  bai^- 
wasrd8»  again  three  times  seven,  as  Matthew  reckon- 
ed two  TesMarahndeeadii'*  therefim,  die  genimir 
tions  arc  equal  in  number,  and  correspond  with  the 
two  periods.  After  the  first  twenty-one  generations 
and  five  centuries,  from  Davids  Salathiel  and.Zoro- 
habei  appear,  and  therefore  exist  in  .  the  period 
dnring  and  after  the  captivity.  -They  are  conse- 
quently the  same  persons,  not  only  on  account  of 
tlicir  personal,  but  also  on  account  of  their  chronolo- 
gical relation.  ;     .    '        :  \  ' 

The  question  now  is ;  can  Salathiel  be  a  son  of 
the  kmg  Jmxnatih,  as  he  is  in  MattlieWy  and  m  son  of 
Neri  and  Melchi,  as  he  appears  in  Luke ?         '. .  r ' 

Jeconiah  was  not  so  fortunate  ab  to  possess  chil- 
dren. Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin,  (conliessedly  the 
sonie  person^  %  Kings  xziv.  6.  1  €hron.  iii.  16;)  was 
conducted  gs  a  prisoner  to  Babylon*  9nd  flieil  had 
no  children.  The  second  book  of  Kings,  xxiv.  15,, 
which  enumerates  his  family,  only  informs  us  of  the 
mother  of  the  king,  the  wives  of  the  king,  and  his 
eunttdis.  Piuing  the  captivity,  his  fiite  was  more 
embittered  by  bis  royal  dignity,  than  that  of  any 
common  Jew.  The  latter  enjoyed  at  least  a  certain 
liberty  as  a  planter  and  as  a  labourer,  but  the  king 
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was  guarded  in  prison.  There  he  reiuained  until, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  his  deportation,  Evil- 
Meradach  released  him^  clothed  him  and  placed 
Mm  at  his  table,  2  Kings  nv.  27.  When  he  went 
to  Babylon,  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  consequently 
at  his  enlargement  he  was  lifty-live,  at  which  age, 
the  prospect  of  children,  in  one  so  bowed  down 
and  debilitated^  is  at  an  end.  Besides^  in  one  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  30.,)  the  privilege  of 
iineal  descendants  is  denied  to  him. 

If  then,  he  had  children,  he  must  have  had  them 
by  adoption.  In  this  case,  Salathiel  may  be  a  son 
of  Jeconiah,  as  he  is  in  Matthew,  and  a  son  of  Melchi 
4Uid  Neri  as  he  is  in  Luke. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  first  Book  of 
Chronicles  (iii.  1 8,  1 9. )  enumerates  several  of  his  sons, 
which  renders  the  adoption  improbable ;  for  aaly 
thefirstSon  was  begotten  to  preserve  the  line  of  a  per- 
son, who  had  died  childless,  and  this  alone  was  named 
after  him,  the  others  belonged  to  the  natural  father. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  Chronicles;  the 
words  are ;  The  sons  of  Jeconiah  are  Assir,  Sala- 
thiel, his  soDr-Malduxam,  also,  and  Pedaiah,  and 
Shenazar,"  &c.  But  Assir  is  here  no  proper  name 
yo»%  or       signifies  one,  who  is  bound,  one  who 

*  \vh^  n^il  T)H  K!R&1  authorises  the  nippoiition,  that  he  was 
inveatad  by  Evil-Marodach  with  royal  garmenta,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  ivords,  UIDD  iUI  }ftt 

inclines  us  also  to  coigeetur^  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  some  shadow  of  regal  authority  over  Ut  captivo 
people. — For  th«  kktlaait  with  which  he  was  invested,  mutt  have 
donblleM  been  apportioqed  to  his  former  rank  and  atition,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  £ivour,  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  enjoyed  afler 
bia  liberatbn  above  that  oonoeded  to  the  other  captive  kings,  almost 
renders  tliisan  inference  from  the  words  of  the  historian. — Tramlator. 

«  Suienhusius  long  since  indulged  this  idea,  *<qaia  vox  ItMl 
nouita  est  Zakephcnta,  et  antecedeni  vost        acoeatft  miniscrob 
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is  kept  in  prison.  For  this  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  histcnry  of  the  unfortunate  king,  vi2» 
that  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  prison : 
the  restrictiTe  relation  ako  of  laa  shows,  that  men- 
tion of  one  Son  alone  is  made,  and  the  first  clause 
of  the  passage,  signifies;  "The  Sons  of  Jeconiah^ 

THE  IMPBISONED,  ARE  SaI<ATHISL  HIS  SON/'  8tC. 

.  Thesecondclauaeof thepassage: ''AKnMAixmxAM 

AMD  PSDAIAH,  SnNAKAR,**  &C.   yOOtn  Tf^  OychO 

implies  also  some  thing  else.  Among  the  ancestors 
of  Salathiel,  in  Luke,  Melchi  stands  as  the  grand- 
father^ and  Neri  as  the  father.  The  first  we  find 
bete,  if  we  thus  divide  the  words  Ttnsnonnsbo  and 
now  the  passage  means ;  and  Melchi   added  to 

ita  ut  vox  yVH  ad  antecedentem  Jechomam  pertineai.*'  But,  this 
mtt  on  the  aasinnption  of  the  authenticitjrof  tbe  Maioretie  •ystem, 
sad  on  the  bypotliesis,  that  it  wn  in  Ibree,  when  the  book  of  the 
ChrooicIflewM  written.  Thti  is  manifestly  too  liable  to  objections, 
to  be  admitted  as  valid  criticism.  Hug,  who  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  to  him,  builds  his  theory  on  an  equally  precarious  founda* 
tk»nt  and  like  htm  assumes  *}p^  to  be  equivalent  to  TOi^t  which 
we  have  no  positive  audunity.  If  the  passage  implied^  as  these  writeft 
allege,  JeckoMig  vrndf,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Hehiew 
words  mDNTI  or  yoW^  7W  The  Rabbinical  writers  first 
(ave  the  rein  to  thdr  imaginations  on  this  siil>ject ;  but  they 
merely  supposed  Assir  to  have  been  the  first  son  bom  to  him, 
during  his  imprisonment.  David  Kimchi  says — Ti2  TTT  DTT^ 
fllDRH  'fytSV  TDH  WTpl — these  authors,  in  general,  agree 

that  he  had  sons,  whilst  he  was  in  confinement,  and  acootd  with 
Kimdii's  etymology  of  Aaur.  But,  they  found  their  hypothesis^ 
likewise^  on  the  synonymous  force  of  *VM  and  TDK*  The  verskms 
of  the  New  Testament  vaiy  strangely  in  the  names  recorded  in  these 
genealogical  tables,  and  the  Syriac,  mutilatmg  a  pert  of  Salathiel'a 
name,  singularly  combines  the  remainder  with  that  of  Assir 

L*fa]  •  Concerning  the  mode  of  harmonizing  this  state- 
ment with  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  Sorenhnsius  must  be  consulted*'— > 
*  This  vernon  of  the  passage  is  so  manifestly  incorrect,  and 
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HIM  QVTU  (/3«Xff  fbr  iwt^Xt¥,  or  mirMiMv  flrru')  Pb- 
DAiAu,  Shenazer,  8cc,  Id  this  manner,  we  iind  Luke 
confirmed^  for  that  the  grandfather  should  be  placed 
kiflteadof  Neri  the  fctther,  is  of  no  conseqaenoe  in 
Jewish  genealogies,  in  which,  at  times,  one  xnemher 
is  passed  over»  in  the  same  manner,  as  Mattliew 
has  passed  over  many.  Neri,  indeed,  might  have 
been  aommooed  *  by  death  very  early  from  his  pa- 
temaLdoty^hyiwfaidi  meana  they  all  were  reckoned 
aamg  the  house  of  MeldiL 

•  Accordingly,  the  Chronicles  plainly  declare,  that, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  house  and  the  se- 
curity of  its  posterity,  the  following  sons,  from  one 
of  the  loyal  wives,  were  designed  to  maintam  the 
royal  race. 

Salathiel  is  then  justly  represented  as  a  son  in  the 
t^o  pedigrees.  These  two  genealogical  lines  are 
those  of  Solomon  and  Nathan.  We  will  now  also 
stale  the  reason,  why  it  must  be  so.  Brothexs  of 
Jeconiah  yet  living  no  more  appear  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  sons  of  Zedekiah,  the  Father's  brother, 
were  murdered  before  the  face  of  the  father,  after- 
wards  he  himself  was  blinded ;  Shallum,  another  of 
ihe  Father's  brothers,  was  long  before  dragged  to 
Egypt,  and  one  branch  after  the  other  was  torn  from 
the  stem  of  Solomon.  In  default  of  nearer,  even 
more  distant  relations  entered  into  the  obligation  of 
adoption The  royal  line  nearest  to  that  of  SolomoD 
was  the  line  of  Nathan.  Solomon  and  Nathan  weie 
also  brothers,  on  the  mother's  side,  and  therefore  in 

80  foreign  to  tlic  force  of  TVZ"),  that  it  must  absolutely  be  rejected  ; 
aiid  it  would  in\olve  the  subject  in  still  greater  difficulties,  if  it 
Were  correct. — Translator. 

•  Cf.  Surenhusii  conciliationes  de  Genealogiu  Jcsu  Christi. — 
Translalor. 

*  Micbaelis'  Mosaic  Law,  id  Part,  ^  98. 
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the  genealogical  registers  of  David  s  children 
continually  united  with  each  other.  SSaiiL  ¥»14. 
1  Chroii.  iii*  6,    Hence,  8ai$Aki  appeaii  as  a  9fm 
itk  the  Nathaniaii  table  in  Luke^  and-  in  the  Sdo- 

monian  in  Matthew. 

Now  we  may  also  seek  for  Zorobabel,  tlie  son 
of  Salathiel.  In  the  Chronicles  (1  Bk.  iii.  IS,  19, 20.) 
Salathiel,  the  son  of*  Jeeoniah,  has  no  son:  in  Malr 
•ihew  he  has  one/and  him  the  one  just  named  But 
the  data  in  answer  to  the  difficulty  lie  already  pre- 
pared in  the  passage.  Salathiel  is  childless*:  Pe- 
daiah  is  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  obliged  to  raise 
up  children  to  him ;  among  the  sons  of  Pedaiah  la 
Zorobabel,  who  if  Pedaiah  fulfilled  the  law,  mqr 
belong  to  Salathiel. 

•  Moreover,  Zorobabel,  as  we  perceive,  has  sons  in 
both  genealogical  tables, 

JOSIAH'  MbLCHI 

Jbchomiah  Nbri 

Salathiel 

Zorobabel 
Abiud  Bjbba. 
If  now  that  whit4i  has  been  said  of  Sahithiel  h 
well  (bunded,  we  know  how  this  appearance  cf  Zo- 
robabel is  to  be  accepted.  He  may  stand  as  a  father 
in  the  family  of  Solomon  and  Nathan.  In  the  first, 
he  stands  as  Saiatiiiels  son,  in  the  other  lie  passed 
over  to  it  as  a  Father,  by  means  ol  the  Levimtn- 
niiptisk^  as  being  himself  begotten  fiom  one  of  fliis 
description. 

Henceforward,  both  genealogical  lines  proceed 
nranterruptediy  and  accord  for  about  five  hundred 
years,  until  Joseph,  the  Father  of  our  Lord.   Can  it 

>  CHI  Suroihtisiuiii,  looo  citato.— >7ff»fulflil0r. 
^  Cf.  EicKhoRiii  Repertoritiiii.-^ZVatMl8fQr. 
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now  appear  surprising,  and  incredible  if,  after  such 
a  period,  the  case,  which  formerly  was  not  so  rare, 
again  occurs,  Matth.  xxii.  25.  ?  that  one  family 
should,  by  the  command  of  the  law,  preserve  the 
failing  stock  of  the  other  ?  Let  us  look  over  our 
ancient  genealogical  registers,  and  sec  how  many 
races  have  lor  so  long  a  time  been  propagated  in  a 
direct  line. 

In  fact,  wc  likewise  find,  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  history,  no  brothers  of  Joseph,  no  rela- 
tions of  Jesus,  on  the  Father's  side.  He  stands  there 

so  solilai  V,  as  necessarily  must  be  the  case,  if  he 
were  a  branch  of  an  extinguished  stock,  forced  into 
another  by  the  law. 

In  this  manner,  only  three  individual  adoptions 
are  requisite  in  a  space  of  a  thousand  years,to  harmo- 
nize the  two  ^^ancalogical  tables  according  to  Jewish 
ideas  and  customs.  And  does  not  the  chief  difficulty 
lie  in  the  most  calamitous  days  of  the  Jewish  state, 
in  the  most  unfortunate  times  of  the  house  of  Solo* 
mon,  when  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  every 
asbibtanee  was  needed  to  maintain  it  ?  Have  we  not 
partly  historical  data,  and  entirely  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  constitution  in  our  favour  ? 

Ilencc,  the  Genealogy  of  Luke  is  not  contradic- 
tory to  that  of  Matthew ;  but,  the  former  transmits 
to  us  u>\  (  \t  i'lk'iit  (lucuiuont,  wliieh,  even  according 
to  Maui^ew,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  novelty  iu 
the  history,  and  was  worthy  of  being  recorded,  be- 
cause it  showed  the  same  result  from  another  branch. 

II.  The  words  oi  8c]ileicniiaclicr  :  **  If  our  history 
of  the  annunciation  be  true,  the  doubts  of  Joseph 
and  their  solution  in  Matthew,  &c  are  inconceivable. 

*  On  the  Wriiiu^b  ol  Luke,  V,  1.  p.  42, 
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The  doubts  of  Joseph  were  not  solved  by  theannuucia- 
tioiL  if  Mary  dbcovered  to  him  her  pregnancy  by 
aamting  this  occurrence^  by  means  of  which  she  her«» 
self  had  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it,  her  assertion, 

inasmuch  as  tlie  matter  was  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  required  a  contirmation,  which  was  not  to 
be  obtained  in  a  common  way.  An  extraordinary 
information  became  therefore  necessary  to  the  con- 
▼iction  of  Joseph,  and  the  account  of  Matthew 
(i.  20—22.)  not  only  does  not  militate  against  it, 
but  intervenes  and  completes  it.  Now,  as  soon 
as  the  mind  of  Joseph  was  set  at  ease,  and  Mary 
was  certified  of  the  proceeding,  which  he  might  hare 
adopted,  the  journey  to  Elizabeth  was  expedient, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  token,  which  the 
angel  had  indicated  to  her,  in  confirmation  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  journey  must  ,  have  heen  undertaken 
with  Joseph's  approbation,  on  which  accounti  the 
indifference,  which  she  displayed  towards  her  hus- 
band by  an  absence  of  three  months,  must  be  so 
much  the  less  taken  into  consideration,  as  it  Wcis 
Joseph's  wish  :  since,  he  took  her  to  wife,  but  left 
her  untouched,  until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first 
son.   Matth«  L  S4— 26, 

III.  The  contradictions  of  the  two  Evangelists  ex- 
tend further  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  Jesus's  in- 
fancy. Luke  relates  (ii.  22.  and  S9«) Whbn  th£  days 

OF  THB  PURIFICATION  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  JbSUS  WERE 
ACCOMPLISHED,  J  URY  WENT  TO  JERUSALEM,  TO  PRE- 
SENT THE  CHILD  TO  THE  LOAD«  AfTER  TUET  HAD 
nOHB  EVERY  THING  RBQUIEBD  IN  THB  LAW  OF  TH]$ 
LoRDj  THBT  RBTURNSn  TO  NaZARSTH  IN  GaLILBEj 
TO  THEIR  OWN  CITY," 

Mattliew  gives  to  us  i^uitc  a  different  account. 

VOL.  u.  T 
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The  parents  and  the  chUd  receive,  in  Bctlileliem,  a 
visit  of  the  Magi,  which  causes  their  flight  to  Egypt; 
and  not,  untU  they  returned,  did  they  go  to  Nawetk 
Now,  if  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  took  phioe 
after  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  they 
wotdd  not  have  found  the  child  in  Bethlehem,  but 
in  Naeareth  of  Galilee,  to  which  place  he  was  (as 
Luke  says)  instantly  brought  after  this  legal  cere- 

uKiny* 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Magi  had  arrived  before 
the  presentation,  thia  could  never  have  happened, 
for  the  flight  to  Egypt  succeeded  immediately  aftef 

their  visit. 

Yet  if  we  would  assume,  that  the  parents  had  re» 
turned  from  Egypt  with  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  and 
tiien  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  from  thence,  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Lord,  our  assumption  is  contradicted 
by  Luke,  who  conceives  the  presentation  to  have 
occurred  after  the  forty  days  of  purification  specified 
by  the  law,  and  by  Matthew,  who  assures  us  that 
they,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  no  more  ventured 

to  go  to  Judaea,  ii.  22. 

This  difficulty,  on  which  Stroth  has  insisted  very 
muchS  has  a  very  considerable  probability. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  expression  of  Luke 
is  to  be  taken  ill  its  strongest  signiBcation,  whether 
he  must  be  so  uiKiei stood  that  immediately  after 
the  act  of  presentation  the  parents  of  Jesus  repaired 
to  Nazareth.  But  I  conceive  that  his  expression 
must  not  here  be  taken  in  so  strong  a  seiiae.  Luke 

was  aceustonied,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history, 
to  separate  each  narrative  by  a  coacluding  formu- 
lary, and  to  determine  by  means  of  a  general  clause,  or 

*  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Eaitcm  LitentUTCi  Vd.  iJC 
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fiieqiieiitlyof  a  sup^ueus  addition,  what^for  the  mtrnt 

part,  was  already  intelligible  by  itself.  Such  a  con- 
elusion^  which  i&  self-apparent,  is  in  Luke  i.  ^S,  ku 
mwnXIdnf  Jar  mfrnQ  i  iyytiktiCp  or  in  ii.  20.  km  vwrnv^vfittif 

,«i  wQ^mm.u  etc.  Abo  tlio  gonml  dauae,  i«  80*  n»  Ie 

lest  ItftfOVC 

WfJOfvoTrrt  (TO<^>(a  vat  ijAjVia  Kai  )^apiTt.      Such  a  COnclusioil 

then  is  the  clause  iu  question  and  must  rather  be 
taken  in  this  quality  thaa  in  that  of  a  dause  deter- 
miniiig  the  time  K   The  words  ii  a8.  imu  «v  frcXi««ir 

only  tlierefbre  express,  in  general,  that  Jesus  after  this 
transaction,  became  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  with* 
out  on  that  aecoimt  taking  awajr  the  intennediate 
4ime,  betweea  tUsMd  the  estaWiahment  at  Na»mtl^ 
or  denying  the  intemediate  transactions. 

IV.  But  the  account  of  the  Pseudo-Matthevv 
Mspecting  the  Magi,  ia  full  of  ahsuiditiM  Of  what 
dewriptioiL  are  the  astronoiaicid  phmomem  of  n 

*  Hi^t  reply  to  Stroth's  objectioiis  is  frivolous  and  inconsequent 
tial,  and  is  more  tfaeorodcal  than  critical.  The  paper  to  which  he 
refiws  in  the  RepertoriiitD,  rdates  to  the  interpolations  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  (p.  99.)  to  which  no  author's  name  is  affixed,  and  the 
argusoenCB,  which  are  urged  in  it,  are  too  meound  to  be  c^Ue  of 
titidilishing  a  contradiction  between  the  two  Evangelists.  Bii| 
wiAout  having  recourse  either  to  these  objections,  or  to  Hug's  an* 
swer,  we  may  presume  from  the  accounts  of  the  two  Evangelists, 
that  lihe  Magi  found  our  Saviour  at  BetfaldienBi  befl»o  the  exphra* 
tioii  dT  die  forty  days,  when  it  was  iBeumhent  on  Mary  to  present 
IwfMlf  in  die  temple,  and  thnt  Heeed  was  not  apprised  of  dieir  de* 
partnre,nntiltlie  return  to  Kaiaietli  (Lake  i.  39.)  when  the  in&Btt- 
cide  mar  ^  F*amaned  to  have  ocenned^  and  the  warning  to  take 
lefi^ge  in  iEgypt  to  have  been  given.  And,  if  we  suppose  the  holy 
&nily  to  have  returned  at  die  death  of  Herod  ftom  i£gypt  to  Nasa^ 
reth  (Matt.  ii.  23.)  the  histoiy  of  the  one  writer  in  no  respect  is 
op^poeed  toiliatof  the  other.— TVondSsfM'. 

T  2 
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star  proceeding  step  by  step  before  a  persou,  aud 
fixing  itself  above  the  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 

Let  UB  examine.  The  Magi  came  from  the  Eaat ; 
ffC  avaroXnc*  The  eastern  oonntries  with  reference  to 
Palestine  are  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  In  liabylonia  astronomy  was  pecu- 
liarly in  its  element,^  well  as  astrology,  or  the  art  of 
investigating  and  presaging  firom  the  stars  the  £ite 
of  man.  It  was  therefore  here,  that  this  star  fiaught 
with  importance  was  observed. 

The  Magi  were  originally  Persian  sages,  who 
were  transplanted  with  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
kings  to  Babylon.  But  afterwards  the  appellation  of 
Magi  was  commonly  used  for  Theurgies,  astrologers^ 
and  sooth -sayers.  The  star  announces  to  them  the 
birth  of  a  great  king,  of  a  more  than  mortal. nature 
whom  they  sought,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
him  their  liomage,  and  adoration 
'  The  star  which,  according  to  their  theory,  denoted 
this,  went  before  them.  But  does  not  Trooayuv  also 
mean,  to  conduct  a  person  ?  to  be  his  guide  ?  And 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  daycare 
not  journeys  performed  by  night,  by  the  guidance  of 
ihe  constellations  ? 

The  star  continued  to  be  their  guide,  until  it 
stood  over  the  place  where  the  child  was.  But  it  is 
Inconceivable,  how  a  star  could  fix  itself  exactly  abov6 
la  house.  Yet,  is  it  true;  however  here  it  is  only 
said  ;  It  stood  above ^  where  the  child  was,  tTrnvw  ov  i]u 
TO  nai^iov.  This  ai/Qve  might  as  well  signify  abovjs 
THE  COUNTRY,  as  abovo  a  house. 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  our  record,  if  we  will 
explain  it  firom  the  ideas  of  its  age  and  from  the 

*  •  ■ 

■  Idco  Magi,  qui  forte  Athenis  erant,  unmolavfinmt  defuncto 
(Platoni,)  ampUorii  fuisM  sortit,  qaam  h'uman»  rati.  Senee.  £p.  58. 
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Ih^ries  of  these  sa^es.  Every  man,  they  .said,  is 
bom  under  a  certain  piauet ;  this  is  the  star  of  a 

man,  tl^^tv  rov  ifnepa  avrov. 

Forj  from  East  to  Wesi  are  th6  signs  of  th€ 
Zodiac,  and  towards  the  South  and  the  Nbrtk  are 

twenty-four  other  constellations,  which  cause  a  pe- 
culiar temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  This  sutlers 
a  material  change  by  the  distance;  or  approach  of  the 
planets  to  them^  which  are  decisive,  at  the  momenb 
in  which  a  child  is  formed,  quickened,  or  bom* 
i'hey  determine  his  talents,  virtues,  greatness,  his 
actions,  and  their  consequences. 

As  the  fate  of  an  individual  is  governed  by  his 
phnet,  so  are  whole  nations  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  constellations  under  which  their 
couatry  is  situated,  and  the  alterations,  wliich  occur 
therein  through  the  planets,  decide  their  welfare 
and  their  misfortune  °.  The  Jewish  king  therefore 
was  to  be  discerned  in  the  planet  of  his  nation,  as  its 
Blesser. 

■  Cicero  has  developed  their  doctrine,  de  Divinat.  L.  ii.  c.  42. 
p.  .i77.  CipOiit.  Rut  Manilius  h^s  treated,  the  most  copiously,  of 
the  astrolorriral  theory  of  the  Chalda^ans,  from  whom  we  here  boi- 
jrow  the  proofs.    Astronom.  L.  iv.  v.  097.  scj. 

Hos  erit  in  fines  arbis,  pontusqut;  notandus, 
Qucni  Deus  hi  partis,  et  singula  tliviJit  Aslra», 
Ac  sua  cuifjuc  dcdit  tutelar  regna  perorbem 
r.t  proprias  gentia,  atque  urbis  addidit  altat;, 
In  quibus  efferrent  praestantis  sidera  vires. 

Sic  divisa  manet  tellus  per  ssecula  cuncta  ; 
K  quibus  ill  proprias  partis  sunt  jura  trahenda. 
Namquc  cadem  qua:  sunt  signis  commcrcia servauti 
Utquc  ilia  inter  ne  coeunt,  odioquc  repugnant, 
Nunc  adversa  polo,  nunc  et  conjuncta  trigono, 
Qusequc  aiiainvarios  aO'ectus  causa gubernat* 
Sic  erit  et  sedcs  fugienda,  petenda  cuique, 
Sic  spermuia  fides  i  aic  et  metueada  peridaj  etc.  etc. 
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If  now  they  only  knew  to  which  nation  that  aster- 
ism''  bflloiigeid,  in  the  neigbbourfaood  of  whieh  the 


royal  constellation  was  peredTed^  it  was,  aoeofding  to 

their  theory,  the  point  of  view,  the  datura,  for  finding 
out  that  which  was  unknown,  for  seeking  the  nation 
eornqponding  to  it  and  its  king.  Tlie  star  was  thdr 
natoral  guide* 

That  it  was  not  a  suffideiitly  dsAnite  guide  to 
shew  a  house  or  a  place,  but  only  the  nation  and 
country,  is  proved  by  the  narratiye.  Otherwise^ 
bow  could  they  still  have  been  obliged  to  make 
inquiries  in  the  country ;  Wkere  U  ie,  who  is  bom 
king  of  the  Jews?  ii.  2, 

If  then,  after  they  had  discovered  the  child  by 
enquiry,  the  star,  which  was  their  guide  on  the 
journey,  stood  above  tbe  place  wbm  be  lay,  it 
must  have  stood  over  that  pabt  ov  tm  cemwntr 
to  which  this  good  fortune  was  allotted,  not  over 
a  house Now  indeed  the  sight  of  tbe  star  must 


*  Httg  io  mdiseritniiiately  api^iet  to  this  celtttial  phgnoroenon, 
die  teiiM  QuHmt  Stem,  mud  StenAm  ihtt  coniiifady  mtSb  a 
jttk  tiiiulstMiiititisipo«aiUloavoM  the  waatofMiMMit  tobe 
lAftifcd  in  it!  dMignslion^^lZViiMlffH^** 

>  From  Che  eslensEdn  U  tlw  dtb  iSbm^  wioot  easatifiMb  It 
win  be  jmponibk  to  tocwpine  the  aetval  place,  ftom  nhenoe  the 
Magi  proceeded.  The  cefin  lyoBwIae  was  ao  faddhdtaly  oaed  both 
by  tbe  Jcwa  and  bj  tbe  Qieeka,  thai  die  diSenligr  la  eoniider* 
ably  mcreaaed,  and  every  feaeaieb  Made  oa  ikt  aaljeet^aldioiighit 
be  oofrecdy  foimdfld  oa  Ibe  ftw  dala»  wfakb  Bfattbew  bai  ftodttoed» 
and  oorroborated  by  tbe  pbfaeeology  of  Aeold  Teetanent,  mitat 
tberelbre  be  too  ineitrieably  lirrolved  bypotheeiih  to  be  teceiTed 
as  a  decided  answer  to  the  inquiry*  The  doeirbiee  abo  of  these 
sages  are  very  ifloperfeetly  described  in  tbk  aopploBtieni  e  tbey  are 
fkt  better  dissenssed  m  the  words  of  Kleaktr,  Crenaer,  and  oSrres. 
The  celestial  plismoinenon»  ivliich  gnided  tfieni,  was  too  ftr  removed 
from  tbe  ordinary  oourseof  natnre^  to  be  capable  of  any  iBnstratiott 
from  astronoeoieal  principles:  those  writers,  thefelbie»  wbo  aedc  to 
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hftye  filled  tlieiii  with  all  that  joy,  which  the  Evau- 
gelist  describes,  because  it  was  the  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  tbw  cLiscpvery  and  the  couiirniation 
of  the  truth  of  the  aeoonotSj,  which  they  had  received^ 
and  of  their  theory  et  ihe  sane  time»  ii  la 

V.  The  infanticide  at  Bethlehem,  it  is  objected, 
is  at  all  events,  evea  a4imttiiiig  the  most  barbaroiui 
extent  of  Herod'e  cruelty^  an  event  whioh  was  not 
attogether  eoneeivahle.  For^  how  mach  more  rea- 
dily might  he  have  ublained  his  end!  liou  easy 
must  it  have  been  for  him  to  discover,  to  what  part 
of  so  small  a  plaoe  as  Bethlehem  ^  the  atxangers  had 
hrought  their  pceaenta,  etc'.  Tlie  ease  is  Be>»  if  we 
ddy  take  hie  cruelty  into  considciation.  But  this 

develop  it  by  them,  or  failing  in  the  attempt,  to  deny  the  narrative, 

evidently  detract  from  it  that  miraculous  property,  which  the  Evan* 
gelist  had  ascribed  to  it.  Of  tliis  nature  are  Stroth'a  remarks  in  the 
treatise  before  cited.  "  A  star,  which  appears  in  another  cotmtry, 
which  moves  along  before  certain  people,  so  that  the  change  of  Its 
situation  is  visible,  step  by  stop,  and  afterward*  stands  still 

ex.ictly  ovLf  a  hausct  (though  U  is  impoasible  to  distinguish  with  a 
flynig  paj  jcr-kite,  whedicr  it  rc.st!»over  this  or  that  house)  is  a  physical 
impossibility-  Tliis  is  so  evident,  that  a  clo^r  analysis  of  it  would 
be  a  censurable  distrugt  of  the  readers  judgment."  Von  Ini^rfQi^- 
iioncn  in  Ecan^dnnn  iMatt/uvi.  part  i.  p.  137,  8. —  Translator. 

'*  Some  perverted  traditions  of  this  infanticide  may  be  found  in  the 
liabbiiiical  works,  and  both  Wetatein  and  \  ossius  have  accounted  for 
the  silence  of  Josephus.  One  of  the  luibbinical  statements  aliirms 
King  Yannai  to  have  ordered  the  mimb  r  of  the  Uabbiu,  from 

wliich  Jehoshua  ('Ii|<rouc)  escaped  to  Alexandria,  anollier  assigns 
the  miTfder  to  Herod,  from  which  liaba  the  son  of  Buta  alone  is  said 
to  have  bcca  rescued.  A  similar  legend  is  circulated  resjiecting  tlie 
King  of  China  and  Zerdusht,  and  Macrobius  lias  alluded  to  the  his- 
torical fart,  with  the  embellislmient,  that  Herod's  own  son  was  t/t^n 
slain  among  the  rest.  Cf.  my  Bibl.  Mem.  Theol.  Review,  No.  iii. 
pp.  190,  197.,  ind  Toldoth  Jcsu,  where  it  is  abo  noticed.-— 
'J['ratisUit4>r . 

'  Di,  le*  bchloiexmacher  on  the  wriuogt  ofLuke,  parti,  p.  H,  45* 
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was  for  the  most  part  but  the  effect  of  his  mistmsC'* 
ful  disposition,  which  increased  with  his  years,  aad 

towards  the  end  of  his  life  reached  its  highest 
pitch'.  Now  he  had  just  been  deceived  by  the  Magi 
respecting  the  child,  and  attacked. in  his  most  sensi- 
tive point,  so  that  it  would  have  been  improbable,  if 
in  tUs  history,  he  had  again  depended  upon  inqui- 
ries and  searches.  He  therefore  acted,  according 
to  his  custom,  cruelly  from  mistrust. 

Matthew,  it  is  farther  said,  is  opposed  to  Luke  in 
regard  to  Joseph's  place  of  residence ;  he  knows 
not,  that  his  dwelling-place  was  in  Galilee,  and  that 
he  only  casually  prolonged  his  stay  in  Juda?a;  because 
Mary  was  delivered  there.  He  rather  supposes  Joseph 
to  have  been  entirely  an  inhabitant  of  Judsea;  accord-^ 
ing  to  this  supposition  Joseph,  when  he  quits  Egypt 
to  go  home,  travels  to  Judaea,  and  does  not  direct  his 
steps  to  Galilee,  until  he  is  dissuaded  from  his  in- 
tention. But  does  it  follow^  that  Matthew  is  so  ab- 
solutely wrong }  Let  us  for  once  reverse  the  matter. 
Joseph  appears  rather  to  have  resided  by  chance  in 
Galilee,  lor  lie  was  summoned  to  Judaea,  on  account 
of  his  family  and  descent,  tU*  ri?v  l^iav  woXiv,  that  he 
might  be  enrolled  in  his  local  register.  This  decla- 
ration of  Luke  plainly  confiims  the  opinion  of  Mat* 
thew.  If,  moreover,  Joseph  did  not  trust  much  to 
Archelaus,  the  cause  of  this  was  evident.  This 
prince  had  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
massacred  some  thousands  at  the  Passover  in  the 
Temple  for  suspicious  movements,  which  Herod  had 
never  done,  and  which  hitherto  never  had  happened. 
Jos.  Autiq.  L.  XVII.  c.  9.  n.  3.  de  Bell  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  1. 

*  Joiepb*  Ant.  L.  zvl  c>  7-  »•  ^*  Imuwvrv  &  rate  vtroif^iatc,  Kat 
c.  8.  n.  S.  B.  5, 
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'1L  3.  The  csroel  deed  must  have  Bonnded  to  Joseph 
so  much  the  more  horrible,  upon  his  arrival  in  the 

land  of  Israel^  as  it  had  been  just  committed,  and  as 
it  still  filled  every  oae  with  consternation. 

VI.   Finally,  it  is  likewise  adduced  among  the 

grounds  of  objection,  that  someMSS.  do  not  contain 
this  ge Ileal 0^1,^ v.,  and  that  the  most  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Church  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  these 
chapters  of  Matthew- 

Belthusen,  however,  has  denied  it  from  Ine's 
MS.  to  which  reference  lias  been  made and  tho 
Harleian  with  Uncial  letters  which  Dr.  Griesbach 
places  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century^  has  the  addi- 
tion«  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  namely 
the  words  of  the  Genealogy ;  Genealogia  hucusque. 
Incipit  Evangelium  secundum  Mattbacum,  not  from 
the  first  but  from  a  .later  hand,  and  only  in  the 
margin.  \ 

The  Ebnerian  manuscript  at  Niumberg  would 

then  he  the  only  one,  on  which  the  antagonists  of 
these  chapters  could  support  themselves,  in  wliich 
probably,  on  a  nearer  examination,  as  in  the  liar* 
leian^  the  drcumstances  of  the  fact  are  dififerent. 
The  examination  has,  indeed,  been  undertakeh  since 
the  first  publication  of  tliis  work.  Dr.  Gahler  paid 
due  attention  to  the  doubt,  which  I  have  expressed 
here,  and  discovered  the  misunderstanding,  which 
gave  rise  to  it  The  result  of  it  is,  0et  me  express 
myself  in  his  own  words.  Journal  for  Theol.  Literat. 
vol.  2.  part  1.  1801.)  It  u',  therefore,  decided,  ac* 
cording  to  ikU  coUaiion,  that  the  Ebnerian  Mti.  qf 

^  The  anthentieity  of  the  first  aod  second  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  vindicated.   London  1771.  p.  5. 
"  GiiealMch  Sjmb.  Crit.  T.  i.  p.  SOS. 
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Of  tba  Sams  ,tetior  are  the  proofs  which  have 
been  grounded  npcm  die  silence  ct  the  fetheie  of  the 
Church.   It  is  possible^  that  Ignatius  the  martyr, 

knew  the  account  of  the  star,  etc.  (which  was  not  un- 
known to  him^Xfrom  a  tradition  ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
cede to  Stroth,  that  Justin  has  derived  the  aceounta 
sebitsve  to  it  which  we  find  in  him,  from  uiy  other 
source,  than  from  Matthew. 

J  ii^tiu  relates  the  whole  history  of  the  first  two 
ohapters  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,p.  HG,  87.  Rob. 
Stephu  cap.  78^  The  narratiYe  is  freely  composed ; 
but  yet  it  bean  undeniable  traces  of  its  derivation 
from  Matthew. 


XiiATTBlW. 

Jutmr. 

iSov,  Mayo  I  liTTo  di'aroXuv 

napty  t  I'ovra 

KM  dwovrmv. 

i%  dffTtpo^  rov  Iv  Tifoipav^  ^viVTog 

lyvujKttfm,  on  /SatfiXfvc 

TOW  mWfwUU  9W  WVTVRy* 

yfytvvurai  Iv  ry  x*^Pf  ^f^* 

JEW  Iv  fiifi9<i%n  tmv  vft^fiifT^w 

oUofmc  IXaxterri  d  wmg 

^f/iocriv  lovia'  U  tnv  yap 

^ytfMOiv  'lovda'  U  eov 

U^tXfvtffTcu  i^yovfifvn^,  69nC 

it0<tvvtT{u  ijyovfuvor,  ot^tg 

T9P  'ia^aifX. 
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How  does  it  now  happen^  (to  aboadon  all  the 
mt»)  that  Justin,  in  Us  nsmtive,  adduces  fai  this 
phce,  the  same  text  ftmn  the  Old  Testament  which 

Matthew  applied  to  it,  that  he  did  not  take  it  from 
the  Seventy,  from  whence  he  has  however  taken  all 
the  preceding  citations  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  he 
qnotos  it  with  themme  deriatioBS  horn  the  Seventy, 

as  Matthew,  and  that  he  translated  it  with  the  same 
deviations  from  tlie  Hebrew,  word  for  word,  as  Mat- 
thew has  teanslated  it?  that,  for  instance,  nrn  H^ibr 
JimS  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  to  Matthew  f  eCo. 


Matihew. 


«!rr^,  Km 


XijSavov,  nau  a/tvpvaw .  • . . 

dvap  /ig  dvafcapi/ai ,  .  ,  • 

tic  rr}v  >;ii<pav  a^ruy. 
Kat  dirooTuXac  civfiXi 
Travrac 
rovQ  TToiSag 
TOVQ  Iv  Bq^Xii^ 

Ton  lirX9p««^  ro  pq^cv  Air« 
fmm  la»*Fkv^  4"mwS«, 


J  usriN. 
ASovTiw  die  Biy9Xw|i, 


It^Trjv  xaipay  nvTuy, 

wayTOi  arrXu^ 
roue  ^at9ac 

urn.  rovn  4irf  r^ff^rf  vtrt  iMtm 

fmn  ly  'FiVH^  4MiMSii, 
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The  similarity  of  expression  more  than  once  be- 
trays the  source,  from  which  Justin  derived  his  ac- 
count ;  but  the  citation  from  Jeremiah  decides  it. 
How  indeed  does  it  again  happen,  that  Justin  in  re- 
lating it  selects  (rom  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  prophe- 
tical counterpart  to  it,  exactly  the  same  passage  as 
Matthew  selected  ?  that  he,  like  the  latter,  abandons 
the  Seventy  contrary  to  his  custom,  aiid  translates  the 
Hebrew  like  Matthew,  uniformly  in  every  syllable  f 
that  he  has  done  this  twice  in  a  short  narrative  ? 

Does  not  Ircnjcus  moreover  relate  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  third  book,  the  entire  contents  of  Mat- 
thew ii*  to  iiL,  explicitly  naming  hiii  source  ?  Do  we 
not  find  the  same  in  Tertullian  in  the  ninth  chapter 
oi'  the  fifth  book  against  Marc  ion  ? 

If  Justin's  scholar,  Tatian,  also  omitted  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Matthew  in  the  Monotessaron,  can  we 
infer  any  thing  from  it  7  Did  he  not  likewise  omit 
that  of  Luke  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  otir  notice,  that  care  was  taken 
and  attempts  made  to  harmonize  the  genealogies  at 
an  early  period,  before  the  third  century,  on  ac- 
count of  their  contradiction,  Julius  Africanus  re- 
futed these  hypotheses  of  his  predecessors*,  for 
the  sake  of  attempting  a  now  one.  This  frank 
and  acute  critic,  (for  such  he  was,  as  the  letter 
to  Origen  respecting  the  history,  of  Susanna 
proves)  found  so  little  authority  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Bible,  then  in  circulation,  to  separate  this  chapter 
from  Matthew  and  to  avoid  the  diiliculty  in  this 
most  summary  way :  so  little  also  did  his  predeces- 
sors find  it,  that  he  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
most  forced  explanations. 
But  would  it  not  even  have  been  missed,  if  Matthew, 

*  rac       rwv  Xotjrwv  roiac  ii!>{  iJiaiuvQ  Kai  cu^l^ivfffinovi  ajrocct^ac, 

Buieb.  H.  £.  L.  t.  c.  6. 
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who,  produced  the  proofs  before  Jew«,  that  Jesiis 
waa  the  Messiah^  had  forgotten  to  show,  that  he  be«- 
loDged  to  the  house  of  Dayid>  which  the  Jews  con^ 
sidered  as  his  primary  characteristic  ? 

Do  uot  then,  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  pecu- 
liar style,  which  distinguishes  him  in  his  whole  book^ 
predon^inate,  also,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  occur  in  both  chapters  ? 

■ 

MABK  XV U9.  TO  THE  ENB. 
SECTION  LXIX, 

Mamt  MSS.,  formerly,  ended  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  with  c^/3ovvro  ya^,  xvi.  9.  and  contained  from 
Teree  9,  awuna^io  the  end,  nothing  of  all  that,  which 

we  now  fiad  in  the  priiUcd  books.  Illustrious  and 
Great  men  of  the  fourth  century,  declare  this,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Nissa  in  Cappadocia  in  his  second 
discourse  upon  the  resurrection,  in  which  he  says, 
ihat  in  the  more  correct  copies^  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
ended  u  itli  llie  words  €^oj3ovvTo  yap,  and  Jerome,  who 
appeals  to  ahnostall  the  Greek  MSS.,  in  which  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  the  section  from  x  v.  9.  to  the 
end  was  no  where  found.  Qu»st.  ad  Hedib.  Qusest  3. 
■  It  is  doubtfu1,from  the  assertion  of  the  first  teacher, 
whether  the  more  correct  copies  did  not  contain 
this  narrative;  but  the  matter  becomes  still  more 
ixirgent  by  the  account  of  the  latter,  who  even  refers 
to  the  majority  of  the  AfSS* 

lie  liowever  restricts  his  deposition  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  itself,  and  asserts  that  in  qin- 
bmdam  exemplaribm,  et  tmxime  Grcecis  codicilms^ 
Ive  mieet  with  a  considerable  variation  in  this 
disputed  section,  after  the  fourteenth  verse,  whence 
it  appears,  that   numerous   Greek  MSS.,  were 
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not  wanting  which  cotttaittod  this  part  of  t}ie 
history,  and  that  in  the  iirst  passage  something 
inuat  be  allowed  for  the  oratorical  language  of  the 
energetic  Father.  Dial*  ii.  adv.  Pdag.  c.  IS*  But 
what  then  are  ths  koab  ooubct  comia  of  the 

learned  men  at  Nissa  !  Are  they  carefully  written 
copies  ?  So  he  seems  to  understand  them ;  but  in 
the  dedaioii  of  this  question*  it  doea  not  depend  on 
the  more  careful  copyist,  but  on  the  critic*  who  has 
established  the  reading, — on  the  question, — "  of 
what  recension  are  the  MSS  Of  the  recension  of 
Origen  2  of  Hesychius  ?  or  I  n  clan  2  Thejr  certainly 
were  not  of  the  recension  of  Origen*  or  of  that  of 
Palestine,  for  Victor  of  Antiocb  and  &m  Scholiasts 
agree,  that  the  TTaXattrnvaioi/  'EvayyL\iov  contaios 
the  section  \  The  books  of  Luciaa  s  recension  idap 
contain  the  whole  of  it ;  respectinig  the  £gyp(iaft  lo* 
oenaion  cannot  we  assert  the  same  ? 

Their  more  distinguished  documents,  the  MSS.  cu 
the  version  of  Lower  Egypt ;  among  the  Fathers 
who  follow  this  text*  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria  *j  and 
Athanasius  the  younger*  author  of  the  Sjnu^Mds^  re- 
cognixe  this  Section.  But  the  Vatican  MS*,  the 
most  ancient  tliat  we  possess,  here  deviates  from 
its  recension,  and  excludes  it.  This  deviation  can 
only  be  indeed  ascribed  to  the  private  opinion  of  the 
CaUigraphist;  nevertheless*  this  eonduci»  at  least* 

9  Matdiaei  Nov*  Test.  T.  ii.  Aninuidr,  «d  Marc*  xvL  a.  aeq. 
p.  fSS,  fiirch.  Not.  Test.  Adoot.  ad  himeloc.  p.  SI  6. 

*  The  pasrage  ia  in  hia  Epkt^  Cmmmtf  iMA  Phociva 
Ovyiently  nfyn  la  the  Nomoomnm*    Ii  ia  alao  is  the  pce&ee^ 

howeTer*  irpoc  Baatkihiv  ahould  be  read.  Cf.  alao^  Til.  lii.  c  18. 
19.  til.  T.  vii.  c.  3.  xiv.  e.  5.  But  i(  exiata  entire  in  Zonaras, 
(SpmtoL  CoNoti.)  with  his  and  Balaanion'a  illustnitninB,  in  Btvertg, 
iWbcf.  Cm.  Otau  1S7S.  JUL  aad  aAer  «ha  woika  of  Ongory 
Thamaturgus,  ilao0ta%  and  Baail^O|||k   tSSt.  /Ma. 
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aro^ues,  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  baoks» 
wiiich  induced  him  to  this  critical  encroachmeat. 

If  we  go  farther  back  to  the  times  of  the  icm^^ 
•ic^Cf  we  Shan  find  that  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Codex  D.,  has  the  seetioii  under  inTestigation,  as 
far  as  the  words,  (v.  15.)  ira«^  Krtaa.  These  toge- 
ther with  the  rest  time  has  destroyed,  and  a  more 
recent  hand  has  restored.  The  most  ancient  teaches 
who  refim  to  then,  is  Ireiunis^  ady;  H«r«  L* 
e.  10.  ^  In  fine  nutem  Erangeln  ait  Marcus ;  et 
quidem  Dominus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  eis, 
receptus  est  in  coelos,  et  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei*''  The 
next  is  Hippo^rtns  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Book  wipt  xapntpmrnm,  which  is  enntterated  among  hie 
works  on  his  celebrated  marble  pulpit  \ 

With  him  the  Peschito  agrees,  as  also  the  Latin 
version  of  the  first  period ;  indeed  the  beautiful  but 
▼ery  much  iiynred  MS.  at  Verona  is  deficient  in  the 
passages  after,  xvi.  7. ;  the  more^  elegant  and  Ie8$ 
injured  book  at  Brescia,  of  a  mixed  text,  has  expe- 
rienced a  still  greater  loss,  and  ends  with  xv.  60. ; 
but  the  better  preserved  books  of  VercelU  and  of 
Korwejy  Angustin»  AmbioBe%  and  Leo  the  Greats 
Who  nuide  uee  of  the  more  aaeiettt  tfandationt  eie 
witnesses  for  the  historical  part  in  question. 

The  Sahidic  version  lias  Iiere,  through  the  decay 
of  the  MS.,  a  considerable  hiatus,  which  Woide  iilis 
ofi  ficom  Goi>.  AsKSW,  firom  whence  it  ie  veiyevident, 
tihat  the  V  alentinietts  -  read  this  section;  but  not 
that  the  veibiou  of  Upper  ^iLgypt  contained  it 

•  In  CIctti.  Rom.  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  the  passaj^e,  to  which 
fomf*  editions  of  the  New  Testament  refer.  It  is  in  Pjicuilo  C-lcmeiw, 
Consutut.  Apost.  L.  VIII.  c.  1.  As  far  was  I  also  frum  Hoding  a 
|»a8tage  in  Jusun  the  Martyr  :  the  re  ie  aku  nooc  m  Cietaens  AltjuUl'- 
lbruKif>    It  unuut  only  occur  in  a  Catena. 

*  The  ciuei  ^sage  is  ia  Ambios.  Ex|^t.  in  Lucam.  JL  x. 
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So  little  do  the  MSS.  and  versions,  as  far  as  tliev* 
have  descended  to  us  uninjured,  disown  the  Peri- 
cope,  yet  it,  notwithstanding,  continues  doubtful, 
whether  several  antient  MSS.  contained  this  part 
of  the  history,  from  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and 
Gregory  of  Nissa,  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  Cod. 
137,  loS  ;  both  of  wliich  mark  the  passaire  with 
asterisks,  and  j'rom  a  Scholion,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  directly.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  as* 
sertcd  in  the  canones  of  Eusebius,  which  arc  only 
continued  as  lar  as  fr/>f>(3ouvro  yap  \  1  hib  circuinstance 
however  is  of  no  such  iui])ortauce  as  some  believe. 
The  CANONES  do  not  inform  us  of  the  condition  of 
the  MSS.,  but  only  of  the  Harmony  of  Ammonius, 
the  parts  of  which  Ensebius  means  to  point  out  in 
the  common  evangelical  books  by  this  precaution.  If, 
therefore,  the  canon i:s  end  here,  it  is  because  Ammo- 
nius  had  not  the  section,  consequently  it  could  not 
be  pointed  out. 

That  formerly  the  section  was  wanting  in  many 
books,  is  establislied  ])y  documents  :  the  phenome- 
non is  conlirmed  by  llic  fact  of  it  being  almost  lost 
in  the  revised  text.  Whence  do  %vc  explain  this  I 
Were  they  indeed  pressed  by  excgetical  difficulties? 
and  did  thev  eiuka\  our  to  rid  themselves  of  the  sec- 
tion,  from  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  tlie  other  Gos- 
pels, by  means  of  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  critical  power  ? 

A  confession  of  this  sort  is  made  by  Jerome :  the 
Latins  could  not  well  reconcile  the  contradictory 
assertions  of  Mauhew,rc5/;67'<'a  mbbuli,  and  ui  Mark, 

•  Schol.  Cod.  apnd  Birch  twc  u,h — "^v^tpiot;  iK-avovioiv*  In  the 
celebrated  Alexandrine  codex,  the  nmubers  actually  extend  only  as 
far  89  t<poliovrTo  yap, 

*  From  the  time,  when  the  day  commenced  nmong  the  .lc\\  s,  nj 

tiri<j}ioGi^vv(jti  ill  M;iit!icu' answrrs  to  5ciJ  ami  in  S^yrinc,  wlii^  h 

has  an  equal  rckrcnce  boUi  to  Hiylit  aad  day.    In  Assem.  liibl. 
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mane  mUaii,  and  sought  id  the  MSS.  of  Mark, 

which  wanted  this  section,  an  excuse  to  remove 

O.  T.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  9,  we  hence  read  Q>^f  ]aNaS*>  in  the  night,  which 
dawned.  The  definite  period  of  the  dawn  in  Matthew  proves  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  his  words  and  the  wpwt  -rptoryj  of 
Mark  ;  the  only  difiicuky  must  necessarily  exist  m  the  use  of  6\ptf 
which  liowever  is  used  by  the  lxx  in  Is.  v.  11.  for  in  ^Itc 

twilight  or  dawn,  and  in  this  sense  perfectly  harmonizes  with  Uie 
other  members  of  tlie  sentence.  The  Jews  divided  their  night  into 
four  greater  hours  or  watches  ;  their  day,  whether  tliat  of  a  festival 
or  the  common  day,  began  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  ended  at  the 
setting  of  the  succeeding  sun.  Rashi  says,  tliat  some  only  admitted 
three  watches,  ahhough  others  admitted  four.  Tlie  first  watch  was 
/1)1D!i'M  IIH")}  from  the  sixth  to  the  nintli  hour,  wliich  was 
called  il^t^n  or  1p^,  the  morning  or  entrance  of  the  Sabbath,  the 

xpott  TTptttTij  of  Mark  most  decidedly.  When  tlie  twenty-four  Iiours 
had  elapsed,  came  the  Jl^tiTf  or  yiiS^,  evening  or  lieparLui  e  of 

the  Sabhathy  which  could  not  have  been  the  of  Matthew, 

because  tliis  from  the  context  being"  that  of  a  festival,  was  prima 
Tnane :  for  ^"TJ^l  Sabbatum  vespcnv^  must  carefully  be  dis- 

tinguished from  rCWTy  yi^vespera  Sabbaii :  the  first  occurred  at  the 
sixth  hour  in  the  evening,  the  other,  which  was  the  or  rT3*3n  Tl^ttf, 
at  break  of  day.  The  D^Znypf  or  between  the  two  vesj^ers, 
was,  therefore,  from  the  commencing  one  to  the  concluding  one. 
Hence,  Maimonides  {JIZ'V  c  v.  18,  19,  20.)  says,  y^V  JTiH^tt^ 

XI  /iHD  nTsn    mnv  icowi  ypv  nm  nni^  D2m  nnn 

:  0Di£/n  K:i"iD3  npa  miD  IH 

"  The  SabbaUtm  Veiperce  is  the  entnmce  of  tfw  Sabbfttb,  m  the 
*'  evening,  when  the  sun  sets :  but  tlie  Sabbath  of  a  feati?al  is  the 

'*  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  FESTIVAL  OR  SaBBATH,  IN  THB  IIOBinNG»  aS  thO 

"  sun  begins  to  rise."  This,  therefore,  harmonizes  the  Evangelt8tf» 
and  is  the  oij'c  oafiliart^v,  h  iwi^meovvr]  etc  fiutveafifiarmrm  Matthew, 
as  well  as  the  wpm  wptarn  (ra/3/3arov,  in  Mark ;  (Cf.  Biicberi  Antiq.  Ev.) 
for  the  account  of  bodi  rdates  to  the  same  diviiioii  of  time,  viz.  that 
part  between  the  iwo  vespers,  when  the  dawn  took  place :  hence^  we  find 

in  the  Syriac  version  thatU  was  in  this  vesper}  ]         ^  Q^i^in  the 
AtMchikitvnperis^^}      ta^  aiidstm  moie  aeBnitdyin  the 
iEthiopic,  it  was  in  the  vesper  of  the  Sabbath  A  AiXfh  ■  ^^fh'J?* 
as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  iSl.<|OVM  eTOOKI  ftJIICZA^A-TOII. 
— Traiulator* 

VOL.  U«  V 
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that,  which  they  could  not  adopt*.  *  Let  as  suppose, 
that  the  MSS.  might  net  have  formeriy  offered 
this  excuse :  might  not  the  Latins  have  been  in- 
duced, by  the  doubts  here  cited,  criticany  to  «im- 
pect  the  section,  and  to  mark  the  place,  in  which 
they  might  be  perplexed,  with  the  signs  of  rejec- 
tion }  Transcribers  eonld  not  in  that  case  have 
been  wanting  who,  from  convenience,  entirely  omitted 

the  passage. 

It  however,  this  were  the  mode  of  procedure, 
the  section  must  have  been  wantii^  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Latins;  but  according  to  Jerome,  not  these, 
bnt  the  Greek  bboks  were  without  it.  The  other 
declarations  also  refer  to  Greek  iMSS.  But  the 
Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  this  dijQicuUy. 
Gregory  of  Nissa  explains,  in  the  aheady  men- 
tioned discourse,  the  eatSar^v  quite  correctly, 
from  the  phrasiBs  Kat(*ov,  oi/«  tik  ^po^t  ot^  nic  x/'^'^c* 
No  other  difficulties  exist  in  the  section  of  Mark, 
which  cannot  be  as  well  urged  against  Matthew,  and 
^partly  against  Luke,  if -isoQated  with  John.  Conse- 
quently, no  solution  can  be  furnished  from  this 
quarter,  and  we  must  scrutinize  the  passage  iti^eif 
for  the  requisite  explanation. 

The  discourse  of  Mark  is  not  so  irregular  and  con- 
fused,  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  from  him  soawkward 
a  conclusion  of  his  work,  as  is  at  v.  8.  f^oPovvro  yap. 

■ 

*  Hujus  qusstiokiM  duplex  soluiio  est ;  tut  eaim  non  acdpimiift 
^larci  testiinonSiuii,  quod  in  nrif  fcrtur  Evaogeliufyomnibut  Graciae 
librii  pette  hoe  eBpittUum  in  fine  non  habaiUbus,  pffmertim  cum 
diversa  atque  amttarmuBleramETangelistis  narrare  videatur;  tiQtbOe 
respondendum,  quod  uterqueyeramdixerit:  IfatthausqopdDOTU^pe 
surrexU  lesperc  Sabbati,  Marcus  autcm,  qUan jo  eum  Tidctit  Marin 
Magdalena,  id  est  mnnc  primo  Sabbati  etc.  adHedib.  quaest.  5.  0|^. 
aieTon;Ta^)^SS^.^i'Vatt«ilii  F.  MattM  T.  to».ir. 
p.  S66.  f. 
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preparation  for  a  succeeding  clause. 

Let  us  consider,  how  imperfect  his  account  of  the 
aesuroctioii  would  become  by  tbis  conclusioik  The 
iromai  oMie  to  tlui  grave,  tomi  the  stone  rolled 
away,  were  addtessed  and  apprised  by  a  youth,  ia 
white  robes,  that  Jesus  had  risen,  and  were  com- 
missioned to  communicate  to  the  disciples  this 
account  and  the  commandment^  that  they  should  go 
to  Galilee^  where  they  wHaU  see  the  Lord.  But 
VBkr  aaFiiiBD  MOV  A  wOaiH  voe  ran  wbrb  aveaih* 
Thus  would  the  book  end.  If  he  ended  it  with  these 
words,  he  concluded  the  most  important  circum- 
ataaoelfor  Chn&tianity  by  the  aasurauce,  that  nothing 
naa  known  al  that  time  of  the  xesmnreelioo,  that  it 
was  not  even  possible  to  know  any  thing  aboirt  it, 
as  they,  on  whose  declaration  the  fact  depended, 
conmiunicated  it  to  nobody.  He  himself  is  moreover 
required  to  show,  how  he  in  this  case  knows  «id  writes 
what  happened  to  the  woiaen,  if  had  nNntioned 
ittonoonew  Whataninoeihcrftafalewantof  eonsidei^ 
ation  in  so  important  a  matter !  If  he  did  not  intend 
to  confirm  the  event  by  farther  testimonies,  he  ought 
at  all  events  to  have  1^  the  reader  so  £uc  as  to  be  un- 
dentood^  in  what  manner  the  occurrsuee  with  the 
women  became  known  and  promulgated.  Th^  he 
would  have,  at  least,  adduced  a  proof  from  the  de- 
clarations of  the  witnesses,  even  though  it  were  the 
most  feeble  of  those,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

This,  then,  is  eiactly  the  part  of  the  history,  to 
wUeh  eone  wish  to  dispute  the  author's  claim,  viz. 
the  account  how  the  women  mentioned  that  >v  hich 
had  happened  to  them,  how  the  disciples  were  so  soon 
convinced  by  their  statement,  and  by  what  further 
process  ihey  obtoipsd  a  dear  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  &ct 

u  2 
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How  incorrect,  if  the  book  ended  with  if^^vvro 
ya^,  it  would  be,  both  in  regard  to  grammar  and  mat- 
ter, even  those  Greeks  perceived,  who  did  not  admit 
the  fleetioii»  far  some  of  them  added  a  oonclusioa  of 
their  own»  which  at  least  satisfied  the  most  mrgent 
claims  which  could  l)e  made  upon  the  author :  vavra 
r £  ru  Tra^of}yycAfi£va  roi^  wipi  rov  XlfT^v  avvrufUnta  i^nyyuXav* 
Mtra  ^  rawug  xai  a^roc  o  I«#ovc  avaroXfC  W  i'Xjpk 
StfoflMC  fSMWriiXf  &  ovrwv  ro  itpoy  ««i  a^aprov  mtpv^fMi 
rifc  ac«mo«  «ii»riipiac.  SchoL  Cod*  L*  et  hi  TBxrg,  ver- 
sion is  Philoxen,  Let  us,  however,  on  this  point, 
hear  the  Master  in  matters  of  criticism  upon  the 
New  Testament.  He  caUs  the  conclusion  if^^awro 
yap  ehmsubm  abruj^stimam^  and  fiirther  dedaiea 
ovmibus  incredibile  videri  debebai,MarcumsicfimvUs€ 
cotmnentarwlum  sumn  \  &c. 

Thus  iar  have  we  arrived :  — it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Qondosioii  is  abrupt,  the  book,  as  to  giam«- 
mar  ajid  matter,  ineomplete^  if  Mark,  at  xvL 
terminated  the  work.  If  we  suppose  the  work  to 
have  really  terminated  thus,  the  author  must  have 
been  suddenly  surprised  by  death,  or  intemipted  bjr 
the  death  of  his  Voucher*  In  the  first  case,  the  work 
liad  not  to  expect  from  him  any  farther  assistance; 
in  the  other  case,  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  also 
his  duty,  not  to  have  left  it  in  this  state,  and  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted,  to  have  properly  con«- 
cluded  it. 

It  is  only  credible,  in  case  the  author  had  been 
surpvibcd  by  death,  before  he  had  afiixed  the  con- 
clusion, that  another  hand  had  added  the  rest.  But 
then  some  difference  in  the  language  must  have  been 
manifested  in  the  addition,  as  in  the  seventh  book 

Griesbacb,  Couuneutariua  Chu  in  text.  Graec.  N.  T.  Pirlioulii, 
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of  Thucydides,  where  on  account  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  language,  it  is  supposed  that  his  dfiughtcr 
added  it  after  the  death  of  her  father. 

If  we  would  object  to  ihis»  that  the  continuation 
of  Mark  is  too  short  for  us  to  judge  of  the  style  of 
writing,  we  well  know  that  even  in  a  short  space,  a 
different  tone  and  the  peculiarities  of  expre^ion  are 
diflcoTcrable*.  As  to  that,  which  farther  concern* 
his  deaths  history  says  that  Mark,  after  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Gospel,  quitted  Rome,  repaired  to 
Egypt,  and  taught  at  Alexandria  \  We  should  there- 
fore, without  the  support  of  external  or  internal 
reasons,  decide  upon  the  death  of  the  author,  which 
alone  could  justify  us  in  the  assertion,  that  the  end 
of  the  book  proceeded  from  another  hand. 

If  we  also  consider  the  other  case,  that  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  decease  of  his  Voucher,  it  is  setf* 
evident,  how  there  could  exist  in  the  most  antient 
times  copies  with  and  without  a  conclusion.  The 
friends  of  the  history  of  Jesus  took  or  procured  for 
themselves  copies  of  that  which  existed :  the  more 
so,  as  the  work  was  very  nearly  completed*  When 
after  some  time  the  conclosion  appeared,  it  was 
added  to  some  MSS.,  and  in  others  it  was  neglected  : 
thus  it  happened  that  scnne  books  continued  without 

■  AVe  have  also  a  proof  in  the  conclusion,  navra  ra  iraprjyyeX' 
fura.  X.  which  was  added  to  sonic  MSS.  as  we  liave  shewn.  Therein 
the  expression  avvro^biq  is  almost  foreign  to  the  New  Testament. 
Instead  of  ttpov,  hyiov  is  the  usual  Scriptural  expression,  and 
dc^iUaprov  joined  with  /ciypvy/ia,  is  taken  from  the  oratorical  style  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  In  four  lines  such  adevialiun  from  the 
Diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifested. 

^  Euseb.  II.  F.  L.  ii.  c.  1(5.  Epiphnn.  llfcrcs.  Li.  ^  6.  Hieronyra. 
Catal.  V.  Marcus.  Gelas  decret.  de  script.  Apocryph.  Mansi 
Collect.  Concil.  T.  viii.  p.  X47»  Eutych.  Alcxattdrm.  auiial.  !  •  i. 
p.  334.  and  37.  uuu  Arab. 
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a  conclusion,  after  complete  copies  were  long  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  death  of  the  two  Apostles,  with  whom  Mark 

was  at  Rome,  might  easily  have  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  Believers  in  the  Capital,  as  to  have  caused  in- 
terruptions in  the  assemblies  and  in  the  occupations  of 
Mark,  probably  also  to  have  caused  his  sudden  depar- 
ture, as  we  may  readily  imagine.  It  appears  to  me,  in 
lavDr  ul*  the  other  case,  tluit  we  should  not  liave  re- 
ceived this  compressed  account  of  the  history  ot  the 
resurrection,  composed  in  such  few  words,  but  rather 
a  more  extensive  transmission  of  the  accounts  respect- 
ing this  distinguished  event  of  Christianity,  if  the 
witness,  whose  declaration  Mark  has  menlioiied  in 
his  work,  had  spoken  about  it. 

But,  on  tiic  other  hand,  let  us  consider  the  author 
who,  in  other  cases,  places  his  merit  in  delineating 
facts  according  to  their  circumstances,  as  cautiously 
contenting  hiiiiself  with  the  general  outlines  of  the 
hist  event,  as  if  he  would  allow  to  himself  no  latitude, 
where  he  is  destitute  of  the  authority  and  testimony 
of  the  eye-witness.  All  is  nearly  so,  as  it  must  have 
been  under  the  circumstances,  which  we  have  ima- 
gined. 

Others  recede  irom  this  proposition,  and  require 
that  the  genuine  conclusion  of  Mark  is  lost,  as  /lere" 
i^bre,  and  then  they  declare,  from  the  fact  which  they 
have  themselves  assumed,  that  the  present  conclusion 
is  not  genuine.  15y  the  dissentient  loimulary,  as  here- 
iojorc,  they  emancipate  themselves  from  the  produc- 
tion of  any  proof,  and  even  from  the  explanation,  how 
the  loss  of  the  genuine  conclusion  can  be  conceived 
possible.  If  in  Luke  a  part  of  the  history  was  lost 
from  the  middle  of  the  book  without  being  noticed, 
we  can  show  that  it  escaped  observation  by  means 
of  a  o/LiotortXwroi^.   The  same  should  also  be  shown 
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heie ;  but,  how  could  the  end  of  a  book  disappear 
unnoticed  ?  At  all  events  it  must  be  extraordinary  : 
if  it  h^p^ed  before  copies  were  ta^ea«  before  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel^  Mark  could  easily  have 
raipedied  it,  iuid  ought  to  have  remedied  it:  if  it 
happened  after  copies  were  taken,  the  genuine  con- 
clusion would  at  least  have  been  preserved  in  some 
copies :  ai^cl  what  could  it  then  be  but  tu^t  which 
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SECnON  LXX. 

ioax.  Chap.  xxi«  1.  to  the  end. 

Thb  end  of  John's  Gospel  is  expected^  at  the 

SOth  and  3ist  verses  of  the  xxth  chapter ;  and  it 
is  embarrassing^  after  the  Disciple  takes,  as  it 
were,  the  iast  ghince  at  his  work,  and  apologizea 
fox  its  imperfection^  on  acoou&t  of  the  object  whieh 
he  had  in  view,  which  only  permitted  him  to  compile 
the  events  which  announce  Jesus  to  have  been  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Christ,  and  the  Author  of  Life,  that 
after  thid  final  eoi^planatioa  of  his  conductj  he  should 
quite  abruptly  commence  a  new  nanative. 

This  created  suspicion  against  the  passage,  which 
is  so  totally  separated  from  the  connection  of  the 
rest  of  the  history,  for  which  scholars  soon  sug- 
gested ulterior  reasons*,  but  no  one  has  so  ener- 
getically attacked  it,  as  a  celebrated  Biblical  critic  of 
our  day8^  He  declared  it  to  be  an  addition  from 

*  GroUus  AdaoC  ad  Johan.  xz,  SO.  Oer.  Joh.  Vossius  Harm. 
EvangtL  L»iU*  cif»4»i9«  Jo-Qtiieuf  BiblioUk  UniveneL  t.u.. 

^  Ebcrh.  Goal.  Paulus  in  the ,  New  Repeftovy  for  UiUiod  wid 
OfieatalLitenituMf  Pari  II. 
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another  hand,  and  explained  the  cau^e  of  it  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

The  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  John  should, 
whilst  still  alive  on  the  earth,  witness,  aeoofdinig  to 
the  express  prondse  of  Jesus,  the  last  advent  of  the 
Lord,  John  xxi.  22,  23.  Now  John  had  died,  and 
the  Lord  as  yet  had  not  come.  From  this  circum* 
stance  prejudicial  conjectures  arose  respecting  the 
delay  of  the  advent  of  Jesus,  and  respecting  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself.  To  prevent  which, 
some  well-intentioned  person  made  the  supplement 
to  this  Gospel,  and  showed  irom  the  speech  of  Jesus, 
that  its  contents  were  incorrectly  interpreted,  if  they 
were  imagined  to  signify,  that  the  advent  of  llie  Lord 
was  promised,  while  John  was  yet  alive. 

He  shows  the  difference  of  the  style  of  writing  to 
be  the  first  argument,  that  the  supplement  is  by 
another  hand.  John,  who  is  always  accnstomed  to 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  here  speaks  in 
the  first  person  singular,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect 
besides,  olyuai  xxi.  25.,  as  well  as  in  the  first  person 
plural  xxi.  24,  otSofuwin  k.  r.  X. 

But  how  often  does  he  speak  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  cotemporary  Epistles  ?  does  he  not  say: 

7pa0w,  iy^arpQf  aKtjKoa^tv^  £(upa<cafifv?    1  Ep.  ii.  13,  14. 

i.  \,  2,  3.  Does  he  not  also  say  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel,  k^iatraitAt  rnp  fioCnv  Avrov,  L  14. 

and  if  he  has  never  before  used  Attic  forms,  what 
are  wcnicaapmf  and  uopaKafie^  t  John  iii.  11.  iv.  42. 
xiv.  9. 

But  erroneous  reports  are  ahK>  said  to  have  crept 
in  from  the  tradition,  which  cannot  poeeed  from 
John,  and  cannot  be  expected  from  him.  The  dis- 
ciples are  represented,  as  Uving  in  Galilee  between 
the  resurrection  and  the  asceuhion  of  Jesus,  wliich 
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h  not  correct,  for  eight  days  after  the  resurrection 
they  continued  at  Jerusalem,  John  xx.  26. 

But  after  they  had  made  their  ohservations  and 
inquiries  on  the  scene  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, they  ooidd  hare  gone  within  the  following 
thirty-two  days  to  Galilee,  whither  Aey  were  di* 
rected,  not  only  by  the  account  of  the  women,  but 
by  Jesus  himself,  after  the  resurrection  should  have 
taken  place.  Matt.  xxvi.  32.  Mark  xiT.  28. 

But  they  received  (it  ie  replied)  the  command,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  resurrection,  not  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem, Luke  xxiv.  49,  How  could  they  then  be  in 
Galilee  ? 

It  is  not  80 :  fthe  Acta  of  the  Apoatles  give  to  ub 
a  nearer  definition  of  the  time:  the  Lord  had  already 

lived  forty  days  among  his  disciples,  when  he  ad* 
monished  them  not  to  quit  Jerusalem,  until  they  ou 
/ura  woXXac  ravrag  q/icpac,  in  a  few  days  should  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost*  Acts  i  3, 4,  5.  Not  even 
in  the  Gospel  of  Lake  does  this  idea  find  a  plea, 
that  tliey  had  received  the  command  immediately 
after  the  resurrection ;  but  on  the  contrary  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  last 
injnnctkm  of  the  Lord,  after  which  he  departed 
fimn  thcin>  and  ascended  into  Heaven.  There  re*- 
main,  therefore,  more  than  thirty  days  for  the  scenes 
in  Galilee. 

Is  there  any  thing  incredible  in  the  ]dea»  that 
John  Aoold  hattt  himself  opposed  an  error,  which 
existed  during  his  Hfetistie  with  regtad  to  himself, 

the  consequences  of  which  were  perceived  by  him  ? 
Why  should  he  consign  to  another  hand  what  he 
eould  do  best  himsdf,  and  which  was  a  part  of  his 
vocation  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  narrative.  As  it  is  composed, 

it  cauuot  have  been  first  committed  to  writing 
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after  the  death  of  Jolin.  It  is  animated  by  a  cir- 
cunibtantiaUty,  which  we  can  only  chiim  from  an 
eye-wituess,  who  noted  each  circumstance  with 
much  sympathy^  and  preserved  each  deeply  in  his 
memory.  He  not  only  remembers  for  many  years 
after  tiie  event  all  tlic  persons,  wlio  were  pre- 
sent, but  many  accessory  facts,  which  one  would 
&r  less  expect.  He  still  knows  exactly,  how 
and  with  what  Peter  dressed  himself  in  a  hurry, 
to  hasten  towards  the  Lord.  With  the  most 
pra<  tised  ocular  mensuration  of  a  fisherman  he 
still  knows  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  land ; 
It  was  not  Jar,  about  two  Imidred  yards  from  the 
shore.  He  still  knows  the  number  of  the  fishes  which 
they  caught,  not  merely  at  a  computation,  but  so, 
that  not  one  ol'  tlie  number  escapes  him :  There  were 
4^  them  an  hundred  and  Jifty 'three,  and  is  still  sur- 
prised^  how  it  happened^  that  the  net  did  not 
break. 

Who  then  could  know,  after  a  series  of  years,  all 
the  mimitia*,  unless  he  liad  caught  and  divided  them 
with  the  rest?  Is  not  the  participating  spectator 
every  where  manifest?  is  not  even  the  fisherman 
every  where  manifest?  How  could  any  one  then 
after  John's  death  write  such  a  detail  1  Was  he  nut 
a  young  man  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  and  did 
he  not  die,  as  the  vpiafivrt^,  as  the  elder  ? 

He,  however,  himself  perceived,  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  the  addition  of  such  a  sup- 
plement might  be  assailed  by  suspicions,  hence  he 
expressly  added?  '*  It  is  the  disciple  (who  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  spoke  this)  who  tes- 
tes and  has  written  tkisj''  So  great  was  the  precau* 
tion  which  he  used ! 

If  then,  it  be  not  his  style  of  writing,  il  the  narra- 
tive be  iatcrwovcii  with  fal;^e  traditions,  uad  uevcr- 
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theless  added  tat  tibe  book  bearing  his  oame  and 
subscription,  we  liave  in  thia  ease  a  fidaity,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  weB  meaniiig  ladiYidna)^  who  pre- 
sumed to  do  this,  is  not  very  great. 

But,  with  what  strict  truth  is  the  narrative 'con* 
Irived  I  ia  auoh  a  nanrative  the  production  of  an  im^ 
poaton  or  mere  gosaip  eovipiled  firom  aU  sioarta  €i 
reports  t    How  psyefaologicallj  does  ho  identiiy 

himself  in  the  representations,  wliich  principally 
refer  to  fishermen  1  How  strikingly  has  he  shown 
the  conduct  of  Peter  from  his  general  disposition} 
He  scarcely  hears,  that  it  ia  the  Lord,  than  he  thrown 
himself  hastily  into  tiie8ea>ikat  he- might  reach  hfm 
quickly,  in  exact  unison  with  the  impetuosity  of  his 
soul  and  of  his  other  actions.  The  other  disciples 
act  differently ;  they  know  that  it  is  the  Lord,  but 
they  have  not  presence  of  mind  to  addreaa  him. 

Jesua  now  aAa  Peler  thrice,  Xeiwil  fihmmeP  A 
mild  reproof  for  what  he  had  done,  in  having  thrice 
denied  him.  How  suitable,  and  how  distinct  from 
passion  and  human  feelings  t 

Quite  opposite  was  thet  conduct  of  the  Apqstle; 
he  does  not  presenre  his  equanimity  on  tl^  tUid 
repetition,  his  character  becomes  again  impetuous. 
Yet  he  does  not  become  irritated :  how  could  he  at 
this  moment  ?  the  effect  on  this  occasion  wns  neces- 
sarily differ^i—h^  is  wounded^ 

Jesus  pacifies  the  impetuous  man  with  his  whole 
confidence ;  but  shows  him  at  the  same  time  the 
prospect  of  a  suffering  ^nd.  The  Apostle  under- 
stands it,  but  does  not  shnfk  iftom.  i^^^  he  4p^ 
stmi  confeon4ed  on  the.  spot,  nor  fort  in  tiuNighta 
about  himself.  This  would  be  untrue  with  regard 
to  thousands,  but  not  with  regard  to  him.  The  first 
impression  must  have  so  operated  upon  him,  as  it 
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operated  ibrmerly,  Luke  xxiL  38.  and  still  more  for- 
dUy  now. 

What  is  now  move  natunl  dum  the  peculiar  turn 

which  his  mind  takes  ;  what  should  hecome  of  him, 
who  was  his  rival  in  the  heart  of  the  Lord  ?  And 
what  is  more  suitable  than  the  answer :  What  is  it  to 
thee,  if  I  haye  destined  for  him  a  milder  fate  7 

All  this  then  has  too  much  character  and  internal 
truths  too  much  adaptation  to  the  persons  and  their 
situations,  for  it  to  be  considered  as  a  compilation 
of  different  traditions^  or  the  invention  of  a  pious 
Irand* 

Or,  if  we  assume  the  two  last  verses  (//  is  the 
disciple,  who  testifies  and  writes  this,  and  we  are  sure 
that  his  testimony  is  true.  There  is  also  still  much 
more  respeein^  Jesus,  etc. because  they  are 
spoken  by  way  of  communication,  and  because  the 
la&t  words  contain  an  hyperbole^  not  to  have  been 

'  Hug  has  borrowed  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  this  section 

from  Kumoel  tn  iocOf  in  whom  the  conflicting  opinons  and  the  state 
of  the  controversy  are  more  fully  shown.  In  him  the  modern 
authors,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  will  be  found,  to  recapitulate 
whose  positions,  it  will  be  unnecessary  after  this  reference.  The 
arguments  respecting  the  dialect  in  this  chapter  are  indeed  absurd : — 
from  the  recurrence  of  it  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  from  the 
contiiuial  use  of  oiBafuv  in  it,  it  is  more  than  presumptive,  that  the 
two  last  verses  of  the  Gospel  were  also  written  by  himself :  ac- 
cording to  the  norma  I uquendi  o{  the  age,  it  is  equivalent  to  rat  ©tea, 
vTi  ft\7i^t}r  (OTiy  i)  fiaprvpta  fwVf  from  the  Common  custom  of  the 
speaker  making  a  transition  from  the  first  to  the  third  person. 
Photius  has  preserved  an  extract  from  tlie  writings  of  Ephraem,  Pa- 
friarch  of  Thcopolis,  (Bibl.  p.  197.)  which  corroborates  Hug's  state- 
ment of  the  traditions  current  respecting  the  Apostle:  on  h  rrtpu- 
CTiv  o  wQpBiyoQ'lu)ayy}]gy  oyvep  i^ijryjtraz,  wcrirep  tov  'Ej'w^  Kai  rov 
•IlXtav,  xapaZ*nrk£  f^aprvpeif  ovrta  koitovtov.  The  Paschal  Chronicle 
(p.  252.)  however  says,  that  he  lived  fMtra  rnv  ayaXji^cv  rov  Kuptirtf 
«cu  Oiov  ifiMav  irri  ojj , —  TratuloUff* 
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written  by  John :  but  as  Dr.  Less  will  have  it,  to 
have  been  added  by  the  Church  at  Ephesus  to 
authenticate  the  supplement ;  we  have  again,  in 
this  case,  the  authority  of  hia  cotemponuriea,  and 
of  a  conridefable  oommnnity,  recognizing  him  as  the 
author  of  the  sectiuu. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
SECTION  LXXL 

Tax  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
constitute  a  whole,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  first, 

and  the  former  the  last  part.  In  the  Gospel 
he  presents  to  us  the  history  of  Jesus,  until  his  ascen- 
sion ;  in  the  Acts  he  again  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  where  he  had  dropped  it  in  the  first  his^ 
tosj.  If  we  connect  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  with 
the  end  of  the  Gospel,  we  evidently  perceive^  that  in 
the  latter  he  postpones  the  circumstantial  treatment 
of  the  aseensioQ  to  preserve  it  for  the  followii^ 
work,  and  that  he  had  already  resolved  upon  the 
plan  of  its  continuation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
when  he  was  iiuishing  the  Gospel. 

Thu8»  has  Luke  himself  considered  the  two 
writings: — he  calls  the  Gospel  in  Acts  i.  1*  wpww 
\oyov,  the  first  aeetnmi,  the  first  part,  which  was  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus, 

rip^*^^o  TTOuiy  r£  Koi  ^aaKiiv,  which  CSU  OUly  bc 

odled  the  first  part  in  contradistinctim  to  a  second* 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  then  the  Snmpoc  Xoyo^ 

which  is  intended  to  instruct  us  respecting  the  rei* 
suits  and  effects  of  the  undertakings  of  this  teacher, 
at'ter  his  death,  respecting  the  actions  of  his  disci* 
pies,  the  progress  and  ineiease  of  his  school.  ,  . 
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SECTION  LXXIL 

Thb  contents  are  these.  After  the  Lord  had  given 
his  last  commands,  he  ascends  to  heaven.  The 

Apostles  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas — ii.  At  the 
Pentecost  occur  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, — 
its  operations, — the  false  opinion  respecting  them, 
— ^Peter^s  refutation  of  it  in  a  discourse  to  the  people, 
—its  impression  upon  the  auditors.  The  increasing 
respect  for  the  Apostles  ; — the  state  of  the  coiuniu- 
nity  in  Jerusalem — iii.  Peter  and  Jolm  cure  in  tlie 
Temple,  one  who  was  bom  lame ; — the  consequent 
astonishment  of  the  people.  Peter  declares  Jesus  to  be 
the  author  of  the  miracle.  The  chief  of  the  Temple 
hastens  thither,  sees  the  coDiinotion,  hears  the  orator, 
takes  him  prisoner  along  with  his  companion — iv.  On 
the  following  day  the  Sanhedrim  assemble  : — the  two 
Apostles  are  brought  before  them.  Peter  boldly  de- 
fends himself.  They  liberate  him  and  John  under 
the  injunction  to  preach  Jesus  no  more.  They 
return  to  their  friends  and  meet  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception — iv.  2.  The  intercommunity  of  Christian 
property ;  the  hypocritical  fraud  of  Ananias  and  his 
wife — V.  14.  Wonderful  cures  are  effected  by  the 
Apostles ; — the  Sanhedrim  are  perplexed  on  account 
of  them ;  they  put  the  Apostles  in  prison.  An  Angel 
liberates  them ; — they  preach  publicly  in  the  Tem- 
ple;— ^they  are  again  apprehended; — and  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  They  defend  themselves ; — 
Gamaliel  pleads, — in  consequence  of  whose  speech 
they  are  liberated  with  a  'punishment ; — but  they 
continue  to  teach  in  the  Temple — ^vi.  The  Hellen- 
ists complain  on  account  of  no  provision  being  made 
for  their  widowj* ; — Dcacou;^  are  cliosen  for  this  pur- 
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pose ; — Stephen  is  on6  of  them.  His  zeal  for  con- 
irersion^  and  hi&  violent  death — viii.  Philip  teaches 
in  Sanuuria; — many  become  betierevs; — among 
them  Simon,  who  offers  tootkej  for  ihe  gifts  Of  the 
Spirit.  On  the  road  to  Gaza  Philip  meets  the  trea- 
surer of  Candace ; — instructs  him  respecting  the 
Messiah  and  baptizes  him — ix.  Saul  persecutes 
the  believetB  in  iesoB; — in  the  act  (rf  ao  doing  is 
eottTerted,  and  llien  preaches  Jestts  at  Damasens ^ 
is  on  that  account  obliged  to  flee ; — ^goes  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Tarsus — ix.  31.  Peter  visits  the 
believers  at  Ly dda  ; — cures  Mneaa ; — ^visits  Joppa; 
—raises  Tabitha baptises  Cornelius  at  Gnarea ; 

defends  himself  before  the  congr^tion  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  account  of  the  baptism  of  this  heathen, 

xi.  19. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Church  at  Antioch  is  es* 
taUished.  Barnabas  is  sent  tidther  from  Jemsalete, 
*-HMehs  Sani,— they  exereise  together  ihe  ofliee  of 

the  ministry — xi.  26.  Agabus  presages  a  famine 
at  Antioch  ;  — Saul  and  Bamabas  are  on  that  account 
«ent  to  the  holy  ct^.  Agrippa  there  puts  to  death 
James  the  d(ler;*^nt8'  Peter  into  prison,  who  is 
ttiraetttousljr  Mberated  ted  escapes.  Agrippa  dies 

xii.  25.  Now  Saul  and  Barna])as  arc  sent  from  An- 
tioch to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands.  They 
go  to  Cyprus,  from  thence  on  the  continent  to  Asia 
Minor.  Their  actions  in  Antioch  nvc  IiiMStoc;^'in 
Iconium ; — ^in  Lystia; — ^their  return  home  and  the 
account  of  their  actions — xr.  1.  Commotions  in  the 
Antiochian  Cliurch  on  account  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Jewish  observances  on  the  heathens*  Paul  and 
Banabis  gio  a  seeond  time  as  Inettengen  to  the 
holy  dty .  A  sotesan  oouiHnl  m  Jetusalim  rand  a  dak 
eisibn  of  the  disputed  question.    A  similar  migsi()n 

atfcompaiiiefl  Paul  and  Bamabas  to  Anti(»ch»  MY.B&f 
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They  reaolve-op  anew  journey  fo  Aah  Minor;  Uiej 

sc2)arate ;  Paul  goes  with  Silas.  At  Lystra  they 
receive  Timotheus  for  a  companion; — they  travel 
through  Phrygian  Galatia; — they  embark  tot  Eu- 
rope, xvu  l(k 

Luke  associates  himself  with  them  from  Troas  to 
Philippic  their  fate  tliere.  They  travel  through 
Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth^  xvii.  2.  Paul 
teaches  at  Corinth; — is  banished; — goes  by  way  of 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem; — ^from  thenee  retuma  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  teaches,  until  he  is  also  banished 
thence,  xx.  1.  He  directs  his  course  again  towards 
Macedonia  and  Achaia;  repairs  once  more  with 
Luke  to  Jerusalem; — ^is  apprehended.  Paul's 
fience  before  the  people  ;-^before  the  Sanhedrim — 
before  Felix— before  Festus — before  Agrippa  the 
younger  ; — his  embarkation  for  Rome; — occurrences 
on  his  voyage  and  arrival  at  Rome. 

The  whole  is  divided  into  thbbb  ssctions.  The 
foundation  of  Christianity  in  Palestine ;  the  origin 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  and  the  expeditions  from 
thence  into  the  heathen  countries  of  Asia.  Finally, 
the  expeditions  to  Europe  where  Luke  accompanies 
PauL  This  last  division  we  might  again  divide  into 
two  parts ; — the  actions  of  Paul,  after  the  historian 
had  become  more  intimately  connected  with  him, 
xvi.  10.,  and  after  Luke  had  become  his  inseparable 
companion,  xx»6.  to  iie  end. 


SfiCXXON  UUIU. 

Of  one  part  of  tiie  events  the  author  does  not 

merely  declare  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  but  in- 
cludes himself  as  a  participant  in  the  narrative: 
yet  we  only  iuid  tfaia  in  the  more  advanced  perioda  of 
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the  history,  Acts  xv,  10.  and  xx.  6.  But  he  might 
also  have  seen  still  a  great  part  of  the  events  which 
he  describes  in  the^«/  sedkm  of  the  bock ;  iinlets» 
indeed,  he  had  left  PalesUne  where  he  had  resided 
during  the  actions  of  Jesus,  immediately  after  his 
death.  In  the  same  maiiiier,  as  it  would  be  precipi- 
tate  and  arbitrary  to  extend  to  all  the  occurrences 
in  Palestine  the  declaration,  which  he  has  laid  down 
in  the  Proemittm  of  the  Gospel,  without  recoUeet* 
ing  that  this  declaratioft  in  leality  regards  the  con* 
tentij  of  the  Gospel  only;  so  would  it  not  be  less  ar- 
bitrary for  us  not  to  admit  his  residence  in  this 
coundy,  an  hour  longer,  than  the  period  com* 
memorated  in  the  Gospel  requures.  The  Proemium 
assures  us  of  LukeTs  abode  in  Palestme  during  the 
time  which  he  has  mentioned,  but,  by  no  means  ex- 
dudes  a  prolongation  of  his  presence  there. 

This  being  presupposedj  we  must  certify  our- 
selves from  the  construction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  how  long  we  may  and  must  consider  him  to 
have  been  present  in  Palestine.  If  we  consider  the 
uncommon  knowledge  which  the  author  displays  in 
the  section  relative  to  the  events  in  Palestine^  it  is 
very  credible  that  he  had  not  yet  left  this  theatre. 
This  perfect  acquaintance  with  ftcts  continues, 
without  diminution,  until  the  second  section,  i,c* 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
Acts  xi.  19.  From  this  moment  he  turns  away 
from  Palestine,  and  only  qpeaks  of  the  chiefr  and 
of  the  occurrences  in  the  parentHMdiool  of  Chris* 
tianity,  when  deputies  from  Antioch  make  their  ap« 
pearance  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  as  long  as  they  are 
present  there.  Acts  xiL  1 — 25.  and  xv.  4 — 80. 

Thisquickly  ceasing  attention  to  Palestine^may  have 
eithsr  originated  in  a  sudden  inactavity  of  the  deacons 

VOL.  II.  X 
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and  preachers  of  that  school,  consequently  in  the  want 

of  events  worthy  of  remark  :  or  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  dirterent  point  of  view,  which  the  historian 
had  taken.  In  proportion  as  the  iirst  hypothesis 
is  the  less  credible,  so  much  the  more  certainty  is 
attached  to  the  second,  that  Luke  had  left  Palestine, 
when  Christianity  began  to  flourish  at  Antioch. 
But  after  some  time  he  also  forgets  the  Church  at 
Antioch.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  manifested  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative  itself.  For  Luke  went  to 
Alexandria-Troas.  Acts  xvi.  8 — 10.,  where  he  be* 
came  a  stranger  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch.  On  tlie  otlier  hand  he  was  indebted  to 
this  new  residence  for  having  become  an  eye-witness 
to  PauFs  reception  in  Europe  and  to  his  first  actions 
in  this  part  of  the  earth,  also  for  having  become 
his  travelling  companion ;  for  having  thus  acquired 
his  increased  confidence,  and  thus  becoming  capa- 
citated to  become  the  Apostle's  historian  iu  the  last 
epochs  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  undertakings 
and  adventures  were  more  and  more  remote. 

We  plainly  see  what  influence  each  station  of 
Luke  had  \ipon  liis  historical  book,  which  we  intend 
Still  farther  to  elucidate,  by  a  farther  consideration 
of  the  three  historical  sections.  In  the  third  sec- 
tion^ Luke  is  copious  and  explicit  as  long  as  he  is  at 
PauFs  side,  or  even  only  near  to  him.  Acts  xvi.  10. 
— xviii.  The  farther  the  Apostle  is  separated  from 
him,  the  shorter  becomes  the  narrative.  The  oc- 
currences of  one  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth  he  com- 
prises in  seventeen  verses^  Acts  xviii.  1 — 17.  We 
are  almost  exclusively  apprised  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  Paul  witiiout  being  informed  of  the 
importance  of  the  result,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
eommanity.  Immediately  after  he  comprehends  in 
two  verses  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem, 
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from  thence  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  hmsk  to 
fij^ififtas  bj  way  of  Galataa  and  Phrygian  Acts  xviii.  28 
—2a.  Butivim  tlieAjpoalkYejoitiaLtike^ 
narrative  is  re-animated,  becomes  copious  and  ener- 
getic by  means  of  an  agreeable  circumstantiality. 

In  the  second  section,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
oeeurrencee  at  Antioch,  he  only  ia  acquainted  with 
the  origiii  of  the  diurdi,  the  first  scenes  there  and 
the  journey  undertaken  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  from 
Antioch  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  xv.  1.  But 
then  he  is  de^ient  in  materiab  until  the  second 
laission  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  the  Apostle  abaa* 
donad  Antioch  as  his  station^  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Luke  entars  Into  anearer  connection  withPauL 
As  far  as  concerns  the  journey  to  Cyprus,  the  actions 
of  the  Apostles  at  the  court  of  the  Pro-Consul^ 
their  departure  the  sermon  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia» 
their  firte  at  Icomnm^  Lystra^  and  other  places. 
Acts  xiiL  1« — xiv.  27,  the  chief  incidents  are  well 
developed,  and  have  a  particular  finish  in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  whereas  things  which  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  c4)mmon  occurrences,  are  hastily  nolioedi 
and  the  membcfs  of  the  nanratlTe  are  so  eonstitated, 
as  probably  the  two  Teadiers  may  have  stated  to  the 

church  of  Antiocli  respecting  their  travels. 

We  next  arrive  at  an  epoch  void  of  events  relating 
to  Patestiue  and  Antioch,  which  in  Luke  is  called 
in  general  terms^  Xf^^  mnt.iX»yoc,  no  meoMkhrabbi 
Hme,  Acts  xiv.  M.  whidi  aotndly  comprises  several 
years.  On  a  correct  estimate,  the  transactions  of 
the  first  expedition  into  the  heathen  countries  may 
sssttPtdly  have  occupied  two  years ;  nevertheless  full 
ftre  yeaia»  tmtU  the  twelfth  year  of  Ckmdivs,  are 
passed  over,  as  though  ao  Antioch  had  exisled,  and 
no  Paul  had  lived.   Not  before  the  twelfth  year  of 

X  9 
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this  emperor,  as  we  shall  see  farther  in  the  sequel 

from  cluonoloprical  data,  the  history  again  revives 
with  the  reinarkahle  dissensions  about  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  Acts  xv.  1.  But 
ill  the  succeeding  year  Luke  was  in  the  company  of 
Paut,  whence  he  was  able  to  obtain  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  tbcsc  very  recent  facts,  xvi.  JO.  But 
the  five  preceding  years  however,  on  that  account, 
did  not  remain  the  less  undescribed.  Respecting 
these,  he  has  not  collected  any  accounts  whilst  in  the 
company  of  Paul ;  much  less  still  did  he  live  during 
this  time  in  those  ])arl.s  nhicli  ^ull  continued  to  be 
the  proper  field  of  Christian  history.  Who  would 
imagine  that  during  so  long  a  time  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  had  taken  place  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  or 
that  nothing  was  done  by  Paul,  because  his  journey 
was  devoid  of  incidents  ?  II"  Luke  had  aheady 
gone  to  Troas,  where  Paul  afterwards  met  him  ;  or 
if  he  was  somewhere  else  ;  he  could,  least  of  all, 
have  been  only  in  Antioch  or  Palestine.  Nothing  of 
the  sort,  besides,  happened  to  the  historian  in  the 
whole  book : — in  the  third  section  the  succession  of 
time  is  consecutively  maintained,  even  if  the  dates  be 
not  always  copiously  furnished. 

The  first  section,  compared  with  these  two,  has  a 
fulness,  of  which  no  other  can  boast.  Wherever  the 
historian  appears  circumstantial  and  minutely  in- 
formed in  affairs  and  discourses,  it  is  in  the  events 
of  Palestine ;  whereas,  those  narratives  only  of  the 
third  section,  where  he  was  himself  present  at  the 
transactions^  have  received  that  completion,  which, 
in  the  first,  they  all  alike  possess.  If  ever,  there- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  recognize  him  as  a  spec- 
tator, it  is  here.  A  comparison  with  his  most 
vigorous  narratives,  which  he  wrote  from  peisonal 
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knowledge,  substantiates  this  conciufiioa  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  &nt  section*. 


SECTION  LXXiV, 

Fboh  these  observations^  the  author's  plan  be- 
comes easily  intelligible.    It  was  not  his  greatest 

object  to  memorialize  what  share  each  Apostle  had 
taken  in  the  promulgation  of  the  faith,  what  churches 
he  had  founded,  and  what  was  his  fate.  If  we  as- 
oribe  to  it  such  an  object,  the  first  section  of  his 
work  would  be  but  imperfect.  Nor  was  it  likewise 
his  object,  to  treat  fully  in  a  see o ad  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Paul  up  to  a  ccitaia  time;  for  he  was  not 
possessed  of  all  the  requisite  facts,  as  we  perceive 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  themsd ves»  and  as  we 
nay  fiuther  be  convinced  from  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Coriathians.  He  had  not 
either  of  these  plans  in  his  mind,  and  collected 
his  materials  accordingly*  It  would  have  been  too 
late  to  have  begun  to  compile  matter  for  a  second 
part,  if  he  only  contemplated  it  (4  71*)  after  having 
completed  the  Gospel.  It  was  not  a  plan  which  he 
previously  conceived,  and  hoped  to  execute  by  means 
of  inquiries ;  but  it  was  the  abundance  of  recollect 
tions  and  annotations  which  he  had  already  in  store 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Regardless  of  perfection,  and  without 
unity  of  idea  he  therefore  detailed,  at  one  time,  re- 
markable incidents,  at  another  more  extensive  por- 
tions of  history  as  he  had  noted  them  down  on  the 
different  stations,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  Through  this  fortunate  change 
of  locality,  in  which  he  at  different  times  found 
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himself,  he  nevertheless  was  enabled,  in  a  general 
description,  to  furnish  his  readers  with  an  idea,  how 
Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder^  was  pre^ 
served,  established,  and,  in  a  short  time,  communi- 
cated to  many  nations. 


SECTION  LXXV. 

The  years  in  which  he  composed  his  work,  and 

the  man,  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  had  a  ^reat  in- 
fluence on  its  actual  condition.  The  Gospei  of  Luke, 
the  third  in  order  of  time,  appeared  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Paul,  much  more  therefore  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles :  for  that  of  Mark,  although  it 
preceded  the  (lospel  of  Luke,  was  not  published 
till  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  (Sect.  16.) 
But,  if  chasms  are  discovered  in  the  succession  of 
facts  mentioned  by  this  Apostle,  it  was  impossible 
to  receive  from  himself  any  farther  disclosures  and 
supplies;  if  the  theatre  of  these  facts  lay  iu  remote 
countries,  it  was  a  very  tedious  task  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  concerning  them,  Luke  was 
consequently  obliged,  on  this  account,  to  renounce 
perfection,  however  anxious  he  may  have  been  to 
attain  it. 

We  must  however  particularly  consider  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  decisive  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
work.  He  dedicated  it  like  the  Gospel  to  his  patron 
Theophilus,  and  principally  designed  it  for  his  in- 
struction, Acts  i.  1.  That  he  might  be  understood 
by  him>  Luke  in  many  places  has  added  elucida- 
tions, mostly  of  a  geographical  nature,  until  Paul 
reaches  Italy.  At  this  period  he  ceases  to  inter- 
sperse remarks  of  this  description,  being  perfectly 
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eooynieecl*  that  TfaeopMliis  was  henceforwaid  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  places.  (Section 
34.)  Similar  to  which,  is  his  conduct  respecting  the 
facts  themselves.  Luke»  with  great  circumstan- 
tiatily^  tieato  of  the  earlier  deeds  of  the  Apostle^  as 
wdl  as  of  those  subsequently  at  Jerusalem  and 
afterwards,  until  he  arrives  at  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  is 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  ere  he  concludes  his  narrative 
with  the  remark,  that  Paul  passed  full  two  years 
ia  this  phuse,  without  adding  another  word. 

Yet,  as  we  see  ftom  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle, 
which  were  written  from  thence,  Luke  was  con- 
tinually with  him,  was  able  to  have  been  a  co- 
speetator  of  every  thing,  and  must  have  partici- 
pated with  him  in  many  sufferings.  And,  indeed, 
these  scenes  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  were  par- 
ticularly ^^  orthy  of  notice  in  the  Christian  history, 
and  were  perhaps  the  most  peaceful  in  the  life 
of  the  Apostle.  The  charges  of  his  accusers,  his 
triab,  his  defence,  which,  as  the  Apostle  himself 
says,  made  his  felUr%  m  the  Pr^giorimm  honorable, 
and  gloriom  to  Christinjiiiy ;  the  new  increase  of 
converts  which  lie  gahied  to  it ;  the  endeavours  of 
his  enemies  and  friends  for  his  destruction  and  pre- 
servation, were  of  great  importance  to  his  cotempo- 
raries  and  to  the  future  worshippers  of  Jesus. 
Upon  all  this  he  does  not  dwell  in  a  single  word ; 
he  does  not  even  mention  the  judicial  sentence 
which  decided  the  Apostle's  affiiir,  nor  any  cause  of 
his  enlargement. 

Luke  was  not  then  concerned  about  his  cotempo- 
rarics,  who  in  remote  countries  of  Asia  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  circumstantial  and  authen- 
ticated accounts  of  these  events.  As  little  was  he 
concerned  about  posterity  ;  the  friendship  for  the 
man,  whose,  pbns  thiist  after  knowledge  he  wished 
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to  wtisiy,  removed  both  these  cotuidefatioiis  tnm 

his  eyes.  He  was  the  object;  others  were  only 
casual  participators.  The  point  of  view  in  which 
Luke  thought  of  him,  was  consequently  the  hmity 
andtheattthor  had  no  occasion  to  go  farther  than  to 
conduct  hun  to  the  point,  fiom  which  his  own 

knowledge  began. 

As  we  thereiore  on  the  one  hand  are  indebted  to 
the  friendship  for  Theophiius  tor  the  resolution  ctf 
the  author  to  disengage  the  history  of  Jesns  froin 
the  interpohitions  of  unanthenticated  historians,  by 
means  of  his  Gospel,  to  separate  from  thence  that 
which  was  substantiated,  and  to  deposit  it  in  a  faith- 
ful historical  work, — so  can  we  only  impute  it  to  the 
fdative  circumstances  in  which  his  friend  stood  to 
the  facts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  no  histo- 
lical  information  respecting  the  scenes  at  Rome 
was  imparted  to  hi»  cotemporaries  and  future 

SECTION  LXXVI. 
THE  CHROKOI4OGY  OF  TH£  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Much  depends  on  the  chronology  of  this  treatise 
with  regard  to  the  expUmation  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Paul's  Epistles.  I  have  great  reason  here 
to  rectify  some  oversights,  which  I  have  made  in  "the 
former  edition. 

^  In  composing  this  sketch  amonc;  tho  more  modern  xrri tings  I  had 
consul  led  Vogel  (Essay  on  tiic  Chronological  Stations  in  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Paul  0  in  Gablcr's  .To-jrnal  for  select  Thcolo^'.  Literat. 
vol.  i.  part  1.  A  new  essay  on  the  chrouologlc;il  sfations  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  etc,  by  Dr.  Siiskind,  in  Bcn^el's  Archives 
of  Theoiogy,  aod  iu  most  modem  literature,  vol.  i.  o.  1^,  and  vol.  ik 
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There  is  a  passage  which  determiTies  the  chro- 
nology in  a  manner  that  few  do,  in  Acts  xi.  28»— 
xii  25.  Agabus  had  prophesied,  at  Antioch^  an 
impending  famine ;  on  which  account  the  believers 
made  a  collection  for  the  support  of  the  needy  in 
Judffia,  and  sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  with  it  to  Je- 
rusalem. After  Luke  has  mentioned  the  mission 
of  the  two  teachers.  Acts  xi.  90.,  he  passes  to  the 
remarkable  occurrences  which  at  that  time  took 
place  in  the  holy  city,  xiL  1.,  the  apprehension  of 
Peter  occasioned  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
at  the  execution  of  James ;  then  Peter's  miraculous 
escape  and  remoTsl  ftom  Jerusalem ;  and  the  coun* 
terport  of  it  in  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  After 
this  the  deputies,  as  Luke  says,  returned  to  Antioch, 
Acts  xii.  25.  The  chronological  coincidence  of  these 
events  with  the  residence  of  the  two  delegates  at 
Jerusalem,  rests,  according  to  the  reptesentation  of 
the  historian,  not  merely  on  the  determiiiation  of 
the  time  kot  activov  rov  Kaipov,  xi.  1*1  but  also  on  the 
farther  disposition  of  the  narrative,  by  means  of 
which  he  includes  these  incidents  in  the  residence 
of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  only  fixes  their  return 
home  to  Antioch  after  the  conclusion  of  them. 

Consequently  the  death  of  Agrippa  would  abo  be 
included  in  this  period  which  followed  soon  after  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned.  Immediately  after 
the  feast  at  which  Peter^s  execution  was  to  have 

part  ii.  KuinoeU  (Conmeniarku  m  libros  Nov,  Test,  kistoricos* 
Tol.  iv.  Prolegomena  in  Act,  Apost,)  Bertholdt.  Histor.  Crit.  In- 
troduct.  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  part  t. 
No.  2.  §  029.  The  extent  to  whicfa  I  Ihiiited  my  work  did  not 
permit  me  to  meet  individnaUy  and  eiqplicitly  all  the  olgeetioiii  m 
which  I  differ  from  these  leaned  men,  though  la  die  derdopinent 
of  my  pmft  I  have  carefully  attended  to  tlwn* 
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taken  place,  the  king  left  Jeniialem%  hie  usiial  re- 
•idenee,  end  went  to  CMarea,  the  place  of  his  death 

according  to  Luke,  and  according  to  Josephus,  Acts 
xii.  9.  Jos.  Ant  L.  xix.  c.  8.  n.  4.  The  departure 
Sot  that  plttce  h^j^pened  immediately  on  Peter'a  do* 
JiTeiy.  Sinoe  then  the  deliqpates  were  not  pieaied 
for  time,  the  taui  fiikte  of  the  king  might  have  easily 
been  decided,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  holy  city. 
As  they  had  no  message  to  bring  back,  in  reply^ 
whidiL  demanded  expedition,  and  as  thm  was  no 
more  oeoaaion  for  them  at  Antioch  aa  we  aee  soon 
after  their  return.  Acts  xiii.  1, 2.,  they  had  no  induce- 
ment to  hasten  their  return  home. 

However,  even  admitting  the  death  o£  Agrippa  to 
have  been  retarded  yet  for  some  months  after  his 
arrival  at  Gttsaraa,  ai^  to  have  been  related  instantly 

rather  for  the  bake  of  completion,  tliau  because  it 
took  place  at  the  time,  during  which  the  two 
teachers  were  at  Jerusalem;  even  admitting  this,  it 
would  still  be  daring  the  year  in  whieh  Agnppn 
died,  in  which  the  events  recorded  lare  placed* 

This  year  we  find  then  exactly  cited  by  Josephus; 

Agrippa  died  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  under 
Caius^  and  three  years  under  Ckudius  Cmar."  Ho 
TCUMurks  Seat  a  still  mm  complete  determination  of 
the  time,  that  "  the  third  year  under  Claudius  had 
ahr^dy  expired,''  rpiTov  croc  i^n  vfvXqpcM^  % 

*  Joi.  Aac  Ifc  SIX,  7.  n»  S.  4^  y>vr  mkrf  hatru  mu 
mnn^oie  iy  rote  'Ifj^OMXv|iow  Hv» 

*  la  tbe  book  on  the  Jonuh  war»  iL  e.  11.  lu  6.  he  twice  only 
gira  axound  numbcr^tbioe;  IbrCaiiif  Cmm  has  not  completed  the 
Ibsrth  year.  But  Aivtiq.  h,  xsx.  c.  8.  n.  £•  he  has  deeoribed  the 
tune  with  aU  the  above  quoted  deSnitioiia ;  rcmpac  ^  «6y  cm 
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'The  deputies  of  the  people  of  Antioch  (that  we  may 
take  tbem  also  into  consideratioa)  arrived  at  Jen^ 
salem  at  the  £aatt  of  the  Paasover ;  for  the 
iMonrian  of  Pettr  took  ploco  aft  tho  timo  of  the  » 
teaveBod  bnod»  Aets  xHL  3.,  and  <he  execution  was 
to  take  place  after  the  feast,  xii.  4^,,  thus  Agrippa's 
4eath  did  not  occur  until  after  the  passover. 

Now  Claudius  aaaoBied  the  empire  of  Ao  woiU» 
in  tte  noBlli  of  Jaaoarj,  and  hia  thud  year  waairik 
Toady  completed,  when  Agrippa  diod.  Tliis  passover 
therefore  cannot  he  the  passover  of  the  third  year  of 
Claudius ;  bat  it  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  his 
fourth  year.  By  this  the  period  is  mc^t  -perbeOf 
deftenunod;  m  the  third  month  of  tho  fcmrthjwar 
of  the  re^  of  Cfaiiidius,  Bamabaa  and  Paul  had 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  the  contributions  of  the 
people  of  Antioch;  some  time  aftermida  Agrippa 
died. 

After  Agr^'a  death,  the  fniae  faetoM  by 
Agahos,  eaase  to  pass ;  via.  mrier  Oaspius  Fadus, 

who,  on  account  of  the  minority  of  Agrippa  the 
younger,  was  placed  by  Rome  over  the  management 
of  his  paternal  dominions,  and  under  Tiberiua  Alex* 
ander^  who  sneeeeded  hhn  m  thai  ottce  \ 

Una  being  prenriMd,  we  moat  onoe  bmmo  ratom 
to  the  mission  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  Some  imagined 
that  they  discovered  allusion  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  ii.  1 — 15,  and  thence  drew  concluaicnia 
aa  to  the  chsoiiology,  beoame  the  Apoatle  b^giaa  to 
qpeak  of  it  with  the  words,  mUdn  famigm  tfean 
cante  I  again  to  Jerusalem,  The  date  is  of  import- 
ance, on  which  account  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
know^  to  what  fact  the  words  dted  refer. 

^  Jos.  Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  5.  a.  ^.  compared  with  c  2.  u.  G.  Aud 
Ant.  L.  lu.  c.  1^.  n*  d% 
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I  was  of  opinion,  in  which  I  had  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, that  i'aul  spoke  of  the  mission  about  tlie 
impendinjo:  fainiiie  ;  but  this  mission  canuot  be  iu- 
teuded ;  it  must  be  a  later  one  which  he  again 
undertook  with  Barnabas  on  another  occasion.  Acts 
XV.  1—4.  My  reasons  are  the  following :  It  was  not 
yet  so  long,  since  Paul  had  attained  such  esti- 
mation in  the  Cliristian  community.  Acts  xi.  25. 
cf.  Galat.  i.  21 — 25.  and  at  the  time  when  he  was 
sent  hj  the  Church  at  Antioch  to  be  the  bearer  of 
their  charitable  contributions,  he  was  only  a  local 
teacher  and  assistant  to  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  Acts 
xi.  22.  26.  His  call  to  the  apostolical  ollice  was  only 
acknowledged  alter  his  return  from  this  mission, 
Actsxiii.  2. 

But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  already 
appears  as  a  distinguished  Apostle,  corroborated  in 

his  claims  by  his  actions.  He  had  already  been  an 
Apostle  among  the  Gentiles,  Galat.  ii.  2.,  and  tlic 
proofs  were  indubitable,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
Gentiles,  ancpo/Suvrcac  wayytXtQv  and  aTo<n'oXir,  was 
confided  to  him,  so  that  he,  as  teacher  of  the  hea* 
thens,  ranked  with  Peter,  the  teacher  ot  the  Jews, 
Gal.  ii.  7,  8.  the  appointment  to  this  olhce,  also, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  higher  power,  \a(nQ 
So^Mffa,  was  so  authenticated,  that  James,  Peter,  and 
John  entered  into  a  division  with  him,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  reserved  .ludiea  to  themselves,  but  as- 
signed to  him  the  wide  w  orid.  Gal.  ii.  9, 

Such  a  thing  could  only  have  taken  place,  when 
Paul  had  returned  from  his  great  journey  among 
the  Heathens,  Acts  xiii.  2. — xv.  and  was  sent,  the 
second  time,  with  Barnabas,  IVoni  Autioi  h  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  desire  a  decision  of  the  polemical  question 
respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  observances. 
Acts  XV.  1 — 30.  This  mission  alone  can  be  intended : 
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it  took  place,  as  he  says,  within  fourteen  years,  since  ■ 
which  he  had,  three  years  afUur  his  conversion,  pre- 
acnted  Umself  as  a  Chmtiao  and  fellow  believer  to 
Hhe  AposdeB  and  to  the  conunuiiity  at  JerUBaleDib 
Gal.  i.  18.  to  ii.  1.  Tlie  intermediate  journey  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
people  of  Antioch,  Paul  has  consequently  passed 
over  in  sileiico  in  the  fipiatle  to  ikt  Galatlans»  be^^ 
cause  he  did  not  intend  to  sketch  his  Uography,  but 
to  show,  in  this  composition  from  facts,  that  he  had 
not  received  his  illumination  from  the  Apostles ;  that 
he  was  not  iu^rior  to  them  in  authority  and  Apos* 
tolic  power,  and  that  he  stood  in  a  rank  and  dignity 
equal  to  them  aeooiding  to  their  own  oontesion. 
If  thai  tilts  intermediate  journey  had  ftunished  him 
with  nothing  useful  to  his  purpose,  it  was  super- 
fluous to  meutioa  it. 

The  fourteen  years  mentlened  end  witii  the  mis* 
sion  respecting  the  Jewish  observances^  and  begin 
from  his  ftvt  appearance  as  a  Christian  in  Jerusalem. 
In  what  year,  now,  does  this  scene  fall?  Let  us 
consult  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place« 
and  see  how  muoh  assistance  we  shall  thence  derive 
Ibr  the  diseovery  of  the  year.  At  that  time  ho  came 
from  Damascus,  €hd*  i  17,  18,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  flee,  because  he  had  irritated  the  Jews  by  his  dis- 
courses, and  with  great  diihculty  escaped  over  the 
waU  in  a  basket,  because  the  Jews  sought  after  his 
life,  and  watehed  the  gates.  Acts  ix.  22.  29.  Of  this 
circumstance  Paul  again  makes  mention  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xi.  32,  33,  where  we  see 
that  the  governor  of  the  city,  whom  Aretas  the  king 
had  in  Damascus  o  fv  AafiMKiit  ^ap^n^  watched  the 
city  in  person,  or  caused  it  to  be  watched,  and  au- 
tbofiaed  tine  Jews  to  this  violence,  and  supported 
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them  in  its  execution.  When  did  Arctas  obtain  the 
government  of  Damascus  ? 

Not  long  before  Pompey,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  came  into  these  parts,  the  people  of 
Damascus,  for  the  sake  of  ridding  themselves  of  a 
hated  prince,  called  Aretas,  Kini^  of  Arabia  Petrjea, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ccele-Syria  ^  Scarcely  had 
Pompey  approached,  ere  he  intermeddled  in  these 
affairs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  caused 
Damascus  to  be  taken  by  his  generals*,  and  Aretas 
to  be  sought  in  the  interior  of  his  dominions  by  the 
Roman  arms.  But  the  Romans  had  a  diiiicult  task 
in  these  defiles  and  deserts ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  did 
his  utmost  to  endanger  them  ;  consequently  a  peace 
was  made Damascus  remained  henceforward  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  We  see  from  this  period 
its  coins  stamped  with  the  head  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius Not  long  before  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Sidon  respecting 
the  boundaries ;  both  cities  contended  for  their 
rights  before  a  rioiiuiii  plenipotentiary  in  Syria*. 
Still  it  remained  free  under  the  Roman  protection. 

About  this  time  we  again  meet  with  an  Aretas,  king 
of  Petraea,  who  at  first  was  at  variance  with  the 
Romans,  in  consequence  of  which,  Augustus  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  recognize  him  as  king\  Herod 
Antipas  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  him, 
and  afterwards  solicited  assistance  from  the  Romans'* 

'  Jos.  Ant.  L*  xiii.  c.  15.  n.  2. 

*  Ant.  L.  xiv.  c.  2.  n.  3, 

*  Ant.  L.xiv.  C.5. 

*  Eckhel,  Doctr.  num.  vet.  P.  1.  vol.iii.  p.  330,  33 J.  Tbc  in* 
scriptions  are  all  Greek. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  L*  xviii.  c.  6.  n.  3. 
'  Ant  L.  livu  c.  9.  n.  4. 

*  Am.  L.  xviii.  c.5.  n.  1.  and  5. 
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Viteliius  received  the  cominiMiOB  to  wage  war  upon 
Aretas.  But  wiiiltl  he  was  mardifaig  towards  hinii 
lie  leeeived  tiw  aocomit  of  Tiberiii8*a  death.  In- 
stantly Viteliius  retraced  his  steps,  under  the  plea 
that  his  authority  had  ceased*.  The  victory  over 
Herod ;  the  return  of  ViteUius ;  the  change  of  the 
Boman  emperar  and  the  warlike  prepantkma  which 
had  already  been  made,  seam  to  faaire  aneoiiraged 
the  Arahian  to  reconquer  Damascus,  which  had  been 
toni  from  his  ancestors.  The  rauon  de  guerre,  as 
kis  commooly  called*  rendered  it  expedient  to  de* 
prive  the  Bomana  of  m  eily  which  served  them  as  a 
dapMy  and  whidi now  served^  Aretaa  as  the  protec-> 

tion  of  his  states. 

A  festival,  probably  the  Passover,  was  at  hand, 
when  Viteliius  retired  with  his  legions for  Tiberius 
diad  on  the  i6th  of  Mareh,  of  which  Vitdlioa  was 
infoiBMd  in  less  than  thiee  wedra,  and  disnuased 
the  army  in  the  station,  which  it  had  occupied  during 
the  winter.  Now,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
Arabian  to  invest  Damascus  and  to  open  the  siege. 
If  it  be  olgeeted,  that  VitaUins  would  not  have  sat* 
fered  such  a  thiug,  I  am  of  opinion  liiat  he  was 


•  Ant.  xviii,  c.  5.  n.  4. 

^  Some  ctymoiogista  have  absurdly  and  fancifully  deduced  this 
natne  ikom  the  Greek.   The  Arabic  venion  writes  it  Ub|^|  pro* 

iMkUyiwIfiutt  eomctlyi  dMt  die  name  was  of  comnoii  oeoatw 
lenoe  emong  die  Arabsi  and  perliaps  an  ofilciai  titles  aueeessiTely 
bestowed  on  the  diflbrent  monardis  of  these  parts,  and  not  written 
with  any  conaideiable  fariadon  from  that  in  die  Arabic  ▼ersKNii  we 
sreaaauied  by  die  dties  wfaieh  bme  •  name  dented  from  henee^ 
sndi  a  )0\j\^&—&>j]— 9te^  and  from  the  wdls  and  springsi 

wbieh  baie  an  equally  evident  derivation.  Wc  Bhould  suppose  the 
ame  tobave  been  writlsn  k];)  widmit  die  final  elif  of  the  Arahian 
translator.— TrantUUer. 

*  Antt  L*  xviii  e*  5.  n*  5. 
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indeed  obliged  to  suffer  it :  if  his  authority  was  at 
an  end,  as  he  himself  declared,  with  respect  to  a  war 
already  proclaimed,  much  more  was  it  at  an  end 
with  regard  to  a  new  one. 

However,  the  dominion  of  the  Nabathaean  king 
and  his  deputies  at  Damascus  did  not  last  long. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  of  Ins  reign, 
Caius  Caesar  disposed  the  atl'airs  of  Asia :  he  gave  a 
king  to  the  Ituraean  Arabs,  who  bordered  upon  the 
Nabathsan,  and  upon  one  side  also,  upon  the  do- 
minions of  Damascus,  and  frequently  harassed  it 
by  surprises  ;  he  likewise  severed  some  other  parts 
from  Arabia  Amidst  such  arrangements,  Damas- 
cus, a  powerful  Roman  garrison-city,  could  not  he 
overlooked*  Consequently,  the  Arab  possessed  it, 
at  the  most,  only  from  the  middle  of  the  first,  till 
liearly  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Caius  Caesar. 
If  we  place  the  jeo])Lu  dy  and  flight  of  Paul  in  the 
middle  of  this  period,  they  fall  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  of  Caius's  government  of  the  world* 
If  we  commence  at  this  time,  the  fourteen  years 
reach  to  Paul's  second  niibhion  to  Jerusalem  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  observances,  and 
coincide  with  tue  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 

But,  it  is  the  flight  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Paul  commencing  from  his  conversion  counts 
THREE  YEARS,  Gal.  i.  15  — 18  *.  Thcsc  three  years  are 
cotemporary  with  the  iirst  of  Caius  and  the  two  last 

'  Dio.  Cass.  L.  ux.  p.  640*  tp  rovrf  Zoatfif  fuv  tup  ri^y 
Irovpaiw  rciiK  *Apa/3itfi',  KorvV  h  r^r  *ApftnPiay  r^y  ofUK'porfpart  «:at 
/t£ro  TovTo  Kttc  ri|c  *Apa/)ioc  «ra ....  (x^P^^^**^^* 

*  Some  would  reckon  these  fourteen  years,  not  from  the  flight 
from  Damascus  to  Jenisakm,  but  from  the  conversion;  in  which 
case  the  three  years  would  be  included  in  them.  They  adduce  as  the 
reason,  that  perhaps  Paul  has  carried  every  thing  back  to  this,  which 
was  the  most  remarkable  event  of  his  life.   But  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
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of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  reigned  twenty-two  years 
and  a  half,  minus  one  month.  The  two  years  which 
faU  to  the  shaone  of  Tiberius,  therefore,  begin  therefore 
dearly  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty -JirH  of  this  mo- 
narchabout  this  time  Paul's  conversion  took  place. 

From  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Felix,  a 
ehronological  datum  results  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Under  Felix  Paul  was  seized  at  Jerusalem  and 
conducted  a  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  Acts  xxi.  27. — xxiii.  . 
2  i.  There  he  remained  until  Felix  was  recalled  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  Porcius  succeeded  to  him : 
fhe  latter  immediately  on  the  commencement  of  his 
administratioir,  sent  the  AposUe  to  Rome,  because 
he  had  desired  to  receive  his  sentence  from  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  emperor,  xxv.  xxvi. 

When  then  did  Felix  retire  firom  his  post  ?  Jose* 
phus  the  Jew  affords  fin  some  measure,  a  defini- 
tion of  the  time.  He  says,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Jiis  biography,  "  I  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  Cains 
CsBsar.  In  my  twenty-sixth  yeaf*  (he  continues 
fhrther  on)  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  on  a 
dommisrioii     For,  when  Felix  bad  the  administra- 

Galati.iny.  his  convefridn  is  less  his  object,  than  the  a'lsrrtimi,  lliat 
he  hatl  not  received  Christianity  at  Jfrnsalem  through  the  iristruc- 
ttoii  ol  tlie  ApoHtl*;s,  but  tiirough  a  higher  communication.  i'Jiis  he 
assigns  to  the  period,  in  which  his  instruction  must  have  taken  place, 
by  a  stairment  of  the  places  to  which  he  had  gone,  and  to  whicli  he 
had  not  gone  :  i>'vi^  d\}]\^ov  ilr'ltpoaoXv^a.  CtliI.  i.  1  7.  'ttrnTU — fxirfK^oy 
tic  'ItpoaoXv^a  :  yet  only  for  15  daya:— 18.  and  i^tira  I'lX^oy  :  hut 
not  to  Jerusalem  (  M).  Whcio  fhe  go'in<r  and  the  not  going  is 
main  point  j  but  not  the  conversion  :  tlic  subsequent  goings  Gal.  ii.  1. 
must  refer  to  a  preceding  one.  Thus  much  (not  losing  sight  of 
the  expression  irtiAir),  is  contained  in  the  subject  itself.  But  the 
woid  jraXii'  (-KaXiy  di'iftrjy)  where  it  is  not  used  as  an  antithesis,  is 
in  its  signiticiitiun  determinate  and  repetitive,  and  denotes  tlie  recur- 
rence of  the  same  thing,  where  a  similar  case  precedes  it.  Besides, 
it  may  he  placed  for     ctvmxni,  m  Tniroi'  and  rerapToy. 

'  Vita.  Josephi.  §  3.  and  according  to  the  edition  of  BasiK  p.  656, 
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tion,  he  had  sent  some  priests,  to  whom  I  waa  nearly 
tended,  to  Rome,  to  Yindicato  themMlvea  horn  aome 
trifling  charges.   I  wished  to  mwe  them," 

Caius  and  Claudius  together  reigned  seventeen 
years  and  eight  months;  Josephus  must,  conse- 
quently,  have  lived  eight  years  and  ibiir  months 
under  Nero,  ere  he  had  attained  hia  twentjr-aixth 
year,  and  performed  his  journey  to  Rome.  Feiii 
was  at  that  time  still  in  Judcea, 

So  should  we  believe ;  but  he  was  no  longer  in  his 
post,  when  Josephus  complained  of  hia  oppressioQa 
Such  an  undertaking,  whflst  he  was  in  authority,  waa 
hazardous  in  the  highest  degree.  We  also  find,  that 
immediately  after  his  dismissal  from  his  office  his 
accusers  appeared  against  him,  and  sought  justice  at 
Rome  *.  We  must  therefore  admit  the  recal  of  Felix 
to  have  been  before  the  journey  of  Josephus. 

The  subsequent  condition  of  Felix  places  his  recal 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero.  The  complaints  alleged 
by  the  Jews  were  so  important  and  well  founded^ 
tiiat  the  Governor  might  have  forfeited  his  life.  Novo 
pardoned  him,  solely  thro  ugh  the  intercession  of  Pallas. 
He  was  brother  to  Felix.  But  Pallas  himself  lost  his 
life  in  the  eighth  consulate  under  this  emperor^ :  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  departure  of  Felix 
one  year  before  this  event 

I  have  clearly  noticed  some  objections  whicli  liave 
been  made  to  it.  In  the  year  in  which  Pallas  died* 
P.  Marius  and  L.  Asiniua  were  eonsids.  Tacit  Ami. 
xiv.  48.  and  as  Seneca,  after  the  death  of  Burrhua^ 

•  Jog.  Ant.  L.  XX.  c.  S.  n.  9.  Josephus  went  considerably  later 
than  these  :  for,  when  be  executed  his  commission  in  Rome,  PoppaBa 
was  already  the  declared  spouse  of  tlie  Emperor.  (Vita,  c  3.)  which 
only  took  place  m  the  eighth  year  of  Nero. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  xi\-.  towards  the  end.  Dio.  Cass.  L.  Ixii. 
P«  706f  707*    Joseph,  iuc.  cit. 
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CrttL  Myt  ia  the  iddress  to  Noro,  **  thb  eighth 

TBAR  OP  THY  REIGN,"  Burrhus  was  perhaps  still  alive, 
when  the  plaintiff  appeared  against  Felix,  Jos.  Ant. 
n*  c«  8.  n.  9. :  yet  ho  was  ono  of  the  first  Tic* 
tims,  who  M  in  thk  year,  to  the  nusfortime  of  Rone^^ 
But  I  will  build  nothing  upon  this ;  for  the  year  of 
Pallas's  death  is  decisive;  Felix  must  have  been 
localled  previously  to  it,  i.  in  the  seventh  year  oC 
Nero. 


SECTION  LXXVII. 

Arm  having  extracted  the  preceding  events, 
which  are  united  in  a  definite  period,  we  are 

ohtiged  to  fill  up  a  considerable  interval,  which  is 
important  with  regard  to  the  chronological  circum- 
stances of  several  of  Paul's  Epistles.  It  comprises 
the  years,  which  are  between  die  second  missioii  of 
PMd  on  account  of  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
ordinances  and  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem.  Some 
events  and  actions  carpy  with  them  definitions  of 
time>  others  again  do  not. 

When  they  had  retnmed  to  Antloch  firom  their 
trissiott  to  the  holy  city,  Paul  and  Barnabas  con- 
tinued their  ministerial  occupations/  Acts  xv.  35. 
In  the  mean  time  Peter  arrived  at  Antioch^  where 
weH  known  eerae  between  him  and  Pan!  took 
pbce,  GaL  iL  2.  After  aone  time  Paul  and  Bai>» 
nabas  resolved  to  undertake  a  second  journey  to  the 
people  of  Asia  Minor,  Acts  xv.  36.,  but  separated 
from  each  other  on  account  of  Mark.  Paul  went 
ifterwards  with  SifaM.  The  period  from  the  return 
fkom  Jerusalem  until  the  beginning  of  the  journey 
to  Asia  Minor  seems  to  comprise  several  months. 

Y  2 
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That  which  may  be  said  of  it  with  some  probabih'ty, 
is,  that  it  was  not  undertaken,  until  the  most  incle- 
ment part  of  tlie  winter  was  passed.  Barnabas^ 
whose  only  object  was  to  visit  Cyprus^  probably 
entered  upon  his  journey  during  the  autumn,  that  he 
might  reach  it  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  It 
would,  liowever,  be  in^material  to  us,  ■whether  Paid 
had  or  had  not  begun  his  journey  during  the  liar- 
vest- 

Paul,  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Cilieia,  came  to  Pisidia, 
Phrygia,  and  Galatia,  and  obeyed  the  summons  of 
a  vision  to  go  to  Europe,  embarked^  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  visited  Athens,  and  arrived  at 
Corinth,  where  he  remained.  It  was  probably  late 
in  the  year,  when  the  Apostle  arrived  at  this  station. 
Acts  XV.  40. — xviii.  1. 

Here  he  abode  one  year  and  six  months^  Acts 
xviii.  2.  From  autumn  until  spring,  six  months ; 
from  spring  until  the  following  spring,  one  year. 
As  soon  as  the  sea  was  navigable,  he  embarked  for 
Asia,  Acts  xviii.  18.,  and  landed  at  Ephesus ;  but 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  detained  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  Feast,  which  he  had  determined  to  ce- 
lebrate at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii.  20,  21.  The  feast 
is  not  named  ;  but  is  most  likely  the  Pentecost,  for, 
with  the  spring  voyage  from  Corinth,  he  could 
hardly  have  reached  Jerusalem  by  this  circuitous 
way,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

From  Palestine  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Antioch, 
where  he  staid,  x(>«>'«f  'r^va,  an  indefaiite  time,  then 
he  travelled  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  Acts 
xviii.  23,  and  according  to  his  promise,  came  down 
to  Ephesus.  As  we  shall  show  in  the  treatise  on 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  passed  the  w  inter  iu  Ni- 
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jcopolis  on  the  Issus^  at  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  thence  he  might  reach  Ephesus,  by  way  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  in  a  couple  of  months. 

At  Ephcsus  he  taught  during  three  months  in  the 
Sjmagogue,  which  he,  however,  abandoned,  and  es- 
tablished his  pulpit  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus* 
.where  he  continued  to  preach  for  two  yean.  Acts 
xix.  9, 10.  He  had  intended  to  stay  at  Ephesus 
.till  Whitsnntide,  1  Cor.  x\i.  8.  but  was  driven  away 
sometime  before,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrection. 
Acts  xix.  21. — XX.  2.  He  then  directed  his  course 
fo  Macedoma»  which  he  travenied  preaching  and  ex* 
horting,  till  he  came  into  Greece,  where  he  staid  for 
three  months;  then  he  began  his  return,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Paschal  days  embarked  for  Asia,  xx.  3.  6. 
and  intended,  if  possible,  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  Whit* 
Buntide^  xz.  6.  Consequently  a  year  had  elapsed 
from  his  departure  from  Ephesus  shortly  before 
Whitsuntide,  to  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  at  Whitsuu* 
tide. 

We  are  forced  particularly  to  notice  this  last 
▼oyage,  on  account  of  doubts  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  narrative'.  Let  us,  therefore,  accom- 
pany the  Apostle,  that  we  may  convince  ourselves 
bow  £ur  the  supposed  difficulties  are  well  founded. 
Seven  days  after  Easter  he  left  Philippic  and 
arrived  at  Troas  five  days  afterwards,  where  he  re* 
mained  seven  days.  Acts  xx.  (i.  From  Troas  he  went 
through  Assos,  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos,  to  Mile- 
tus, in  four  days.  Acts  zx.  13, 14, 15.,  for  Assos  is 
at  a  small  distance  from  Troas,  and  not  4i  da/a 
journey,  as  it  is  stated.  The  ship  had  only  to  sail 
round  Cape  Lectos,  and  then  to  take  in  the  Apostle, 
to  conUnue  its  course  to  Mitylene.    The  days 

'  Bertholdu  Histor.  Crit.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Neif 
Te;}tdiiient.  vol.  vi.  note  2.  to  S  7^^*  P*  3;$7<5. 
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hitherto  enumerated  are  twenty-three.  But  it  was  the 
third  of  the  unleavened  bread,  from  which  they 
commenced  the  computation  of  the  fifty  to  Whit- 
suntide, consequently  three  days  must  be  deducted 
from  our  account :  twenty  had  then  expired,  and 
thirty  were  yet  left  until  Whitsuntide* 

The  distance  from  Samos  to  Miletus  is  not  great, 
compared  with  the  other  days*  journeys,  the  ship 
thus  arrived  in  broad  day  light  at  Miletus. 
Wc  will,  however,  build  nothing  upon  that.  Paul 
sent  to  Ephesus,  convoked  the  chiefs  of  the  com* 
munity,  consoled  them  on  their  arrival,  took  leave, 
and  set  sail  wiihout  delay,  Acts  xx.  10—38.  The 
number  of  days  is  unknown,  yet  confessedly,  this 
may  have  been  performed  in  three  days.  From 
Miletus  Paul  went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  in 
three  days,  Acts  xxi.  i.  At  Patara  he  was  forced  to 
go  on  board  another  vessel ;  what  delay  this  caused 
we  know  not,  nor  do  we  know  how  long  the  voyage 
to  Tyre  lasted,  which,  at  all  events  amounts  to  double 
the  voyage  from  Miletus  to  Patara.  Luke  only  re- 
commences his  reckoning  on  the  continent.  At  Tyre 
they  tarried  seven  days.  Acts  xxi.  4.,  from  thence 
they  went  to  Ptolemais,  a  day's  journey,  and  re- 
mained there  one  day»  xxi.  7.  On  the  following  day 
they  went  to  Caesarea,  where  they  made  a  longer 
stay,  hnipac  7rXfiot>c,  for  whicli  no  iklaute  computa- 
tion exists.  The  known  periods  from  Tyre  to  Cne- 
sarea,  allowing  one  day  from  Ftoleraais  to  Cajsarea, 
amount  to  ten  days.  The  time  of  the  stay  at 
Miletus,  at  Patara,  of  the  passage  to  Tyre,  and  finally 
of  the  several  days  at  Caesarea  is  not  known  ; — for 
these,  however,  twenty  days  remain.  But  from  these 
we  must  also  deduct  one  day  for  the  journey  from 
Csesarea  to  Jerusalem^  as  well  as  a  second,  because 
the  Apostle  was  already,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
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feast^  conducted  to  the  house  of  James.  Conse- 
quently we  have  still  eighteen  days  before  us  for  the 
undetermined  intervab. 

If  then  the  busmess  at  Miletus  was  despatched  in 
three  days ;  if  Paul  could  set  sail  on  the  following 
day  from  Patara ;  if  the  passage  thence  to  Tyre  was 
performed  in  six  days,  the  number  of  eight  days 
would  be  left  for  the  vfu^c  rXctouc  at  Ciesarea.  There 
appears  no  impossibility  in  this.  That  the  passage 
was  favorable,  we  know  from  that  part  of  it  to  Patara; 
that  it  was  quick  beyond  expectation  in  the  second 
period  we  know  from  the  sequel ;  there  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  so  many  days  left,  which  Paul 
was  able  to  dedicate  to  his  friends  at  Tyre,  Ptolemais, 

and  at  Ca^sarca.  Paul  thereforo  arrived,  according  to 
his  wish,  at  Jerusalem  by  Whitsuntide,  Acts  xx.  16. 
where  he  was  taken  to  prison.  From  his  departure 
from  EphesuB  until  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem, 
nearly  one  year  elapsed,  j.  e.  from  Whitsnntide  to 
Whitsuntide. 

These  are  the  intermediate  events  between  the 
mission  of  Paul  from  Antioch  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  obsenranees  and  bis  apprehension  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  part,  as  we  have  seen,  they  carry  dates 
with  them  i  in  part  these  may  be  inferred  with  pro- 
bability from  circumstances ;  as  we  have  discovered 
tbe  first  and  deduced  the  others  from  inferences, 
they  fill  up  the  spacb  of  sbvbn  tears.  The  mission, 
which  is  recorded,  took  place  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Claudius ;  if  we  start  from  hence,  and  continue  our 
computation  for  seven  years,  we  shall  stop  at  the 
fifth  year  of  Nero. 
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SECTION  LXXVm. 

Fn  the  seventh  year  of  Nero,  Felix  laid  down  his 
office  in  Juda.\i.  Paul  had  passed  two  whole  years  in 
prison  under  him^  Acts  xxiv.  27.,  consequently  he 
was  seized  in  the  fifth  year  of  Nero.  The  periods, 
compared  with  tlie  coiiiputation  in  the  preceding 
bcctioiis,  coincide  exactly  with  each  other.  Festus 
now  cited  Paul  before  him,  and  after  some  interme- 
diate occurrences,  sent  him  to  Rome  according  to 
his  desire. 

Tlic  year  was  far  advanced  ;  yet  on  account  of 
the  deviations  of  the  Jewish  months  from  equations, 
until  the  intercalation,  each  time,  brought  the  year 
again  into  the  track  of  the  seasons,  the  measure  of 
time  according  to  our  monthly  computations,  can 
only  be  discovered  by  enterini^  into  tedious  particu- 
lars. Thus  far  we  may  with  ccrtanity  assume,  that 
the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  fell  as  late  as  possible. 
Acts  xxvii.  9.  in  which  case  it  ended  on  our  second 
of  October.  The  Apostle  was  obliged  to  slay  lor 
three  months  during  the  w  inter  in  Malta,  Acts  xxviii. 
2.  that  is,  till  March,  when  navigation  again  com- 
menced. Thenceforward  the  voyage  continued  with- 
out interruption ;  the  Apostle  arrived  at  Rome  in 
the  spiiii^  ol  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign;  he 
remained  tliere  two  full  years,  and  was  set  at  liberty 
in  the  spring  of  the  tenth  year  of  Nero ;  not  without 
a  fortunate  dispensation;  for  in  this  very  year,  during 
the  autumn,  Nero's  persecution  broke  out* 

*  *  :r  *  *  *  #  » 

The  Apostle,  as  we  perceive  from  .some  (d  his 
i'^pistles,  which  he  wrote  from  Rome,  intended  to 
vUii  liis  friends  again  in  the  Ea^t;  on  the  other  hand 
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lie  expresseb  his  wish  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romau3 
to  go  to  SpaiD>  when  he  had  seen  Rome. 

One  of  the  most.«Qeknt  Christian  recoxds  assinrei 
-m,  tbal  the  bitter  took  piece.  He  went  :Co  thii 
wiBsteni  limits  of  the  globe  firi  rcpfia  3varf<tfc,  and  died 
after  his  return  tTrt  rwv  ir/ouim  ^.  I  do  not  see  what 
can  be  objected  to  the  account  of  a  man  who  was 
confidentially  intimate  with  the  Apostle,  and  who 
lived  in  Rome,  fiom  whence  the  journey  wits  un- 
dertaken, unless  the  record  be  rejected  with  the 
greatest  injustice ;  especially  as  he  wrote  this  to 
the  Corinthian  community,  which  had  means  of 
being  .eoquainted  with  the  fortunes  of  Paul,  who^ 
not  BO  very  Jong  ago,  had  .lived  and  taught  amon^ 
them. 

But  if  it  be  resolved  not  to  acknowledge  the 
avriting,  as  a  work  of  Clemens,  the  .adv^ta^ 
in  laTor  of  its  opponents  is  not  very  great 
They  cannot,  at  all  events,  deny  that  the  Epistle 
existed  in  the  second  century.  The  author  was 
then,  according  to  time,  fully  qualified  to  speak  from 
accredited  traditions.  And  now  one  word  more* 
In  the  second  ^oentuxy,  the  church  of  Corinth  way 
also  capable  of  knowing,  whether  the  Epistle  were 
authentic,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  objecting  to 
it ;  yet  they,  every  year,  publicly  read  it  in  their 
congregations,  down  to  the  times  of  Eusebius,  thu§ 
annually  renewing  the  testimony  of  its  attthnticity. 

The  words  m  twp  vjov^upm^  may  be  understood  of 
the  last  times  of  Nero,  in  which  Tigellinus  and 
Nymphidius  Sabinus  governed  arbitrarily,  and  also 
afterwards,  when  Sabinus  claimed  the  sword  from 
Tigellinus  and  afflicted  Ae  management  of  aflrirs 

^  Clem.  Rom.  £pist.  1«  ad  Coriatb.    Sect.  5. 
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for  Galba  until  his  arrival In  this  case  the  expla- 
nation accords  with  the  other  accounts,  which  im* 
pute  the  death  of  the  Apostle  to  Nero's  reign.  At 
least,  no  power  of  a  new  Emperor  was  instrumental  to 

his  execution.  A  second  exposition^  which  refers  in  the 
words  £7rt  rwv  rjyovntviov  to  the  timcs  of  Galba,  Otho, 
and  Yitellius,  disclaims  agreement  with  the  rest  of 
the  historical  declarations 

But  the  first  happened  at  least,  in  part.  The 
fact  immediately  follows,  according  to  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  the  voyage  to  the  western  frontier 
of  the  continent,  and  immediately  precedes  the 
death  of  the  Apostle,  of  which  it  was  the  principal 
cause.  Paul  attempted  to  go  to  the  East,  and  arrived 
as  far  as  Corinth,  where  he  met  Peter,  con- 
nected himself  with  him,  and  went  with  him  to 
Rome.  This  Dionysius  of  Corinth  testifies;  he 
says  Peter  and  Paul  met  each  other  in  our  Corinth, 
and  went  together  to  Italy,  where  they  died  on  ac- 
count of  CliristiaTiity In  the  eleventh  year  of 
Nero,  Peter  was  yet  in  Asia,  provided  he  wrote 
from  Babylon  his  first  Epistle  on  account  of  the 
alarms  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  Nero.  (See 
Section  1G2.)  About  thi.-;  time  Vau\  was  on  his 
journey  to  the  western  border,  so  that  they  could 
not  have  met  each  other  in  Corinth,  before  the 
tweKth  year  of  Nero. 

We  here  insert  as  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the 

'  Plutarch  in  Galba,  c*  8. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients  mention  the  reign  of  Nero ;  yet  they 
diflferently  state  the  time.  The  most  definite  aceount  I  find  in  Jerome 
Script.  Ecdes.  v.  Paul,  Hie  ergo  decimo  quarto  Neronts  anno* 
eddem  die,  qu6  Petriss  Romae  capite  truncatus  •  •  •  .  anno  post 
passionem  Domini  tricessimo  scptimo. 

"  A  pud  Euscb.  H.  £.  L.  ii.  c. 
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Apostle  Paul^  acecNrding  to  the  chronological  data 
which  we  have  disooyered^  at  able  firom  the  tune  of 
his  eoiiTemon  to  that  of  his  liberatioii  ftom  the 

Roman  prison. 

The  XX  1st  year  of  Tiberius  (about  the  middle 
of  it)  or  in  the  Christian  mm,  is  the 
conunenoement  of  PanPs  coDTSidoit      •  M 

The  XXIIIrd  or  last  of  Tiberius,  and  the  first 

of  Cains  Cssar,  are        •  •  M 

The  Ilnd  year  from  Cains  Caesar  b  .  69 

Paul  escapes  from  Damascus,  and  goes  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  IVth  year  t>f  Claudius  C«sar  (at  the  com- 
mencement) is      •  •        •  M 

PauFs  £rst  mission  from  Antioch  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  Xllth  year  of  Chudius  is  .  58 

Paul's  second  mission  from  Antiocli  to  Jem* 

salem. 

The  Xlllth  year  of  Claudius  is  .         .  M 

Paul  travels  at  the  end  of  winter  thnnigh 
Aria  Minor  to  Europe  as  fiir  as  Corinth,  here 

he  preaches  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  XI  Vth  year  of  Claudius  is  •         •  M 

Paul  is  at  Corinth  during  the  winter  and 
spring  tin  the  foDowing  autumn. 

The  1st  year  of  Nero  is  .  .56 

Paul  is  during  the  winter  at  Corinth;  em- 
harhs  for  Asia  in  the  spring;  arrires  at  Jerusa* 
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lem     the  i:^eutecQ0t;  and  then  goes  tp  An:- 

The  Ilnd  year  of  Nero  is  .  57 

Paul  winters  at  Nicopolis,  goes  to  Ephesua 
and  preaches  there. 

The  Illrd  year  of  Neio  ii  ^  58 

Paul  preaches  at  Ephesus. 

7he  I  Vth  year  of  Nero  is        .         .         .  59 
Paul  is  at  Ephesus  and  in  Asia  till  the  Pente* 

cost, — embarks  for  Macedonia. 

The  Vth  year  of  Nero  is         .  .  .60 

Paid  winters  in  Achaia,  mAweBJagtm  at  Jevnsa- 
lepn  at  the  Pentecost^— is  apprehended. 

The  V  1th  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  pi 

Paul  in  prison  at  Caesarea. 

TheVIIthyear  of  Nero  is  .02 

Paul  in  prison  at  Caesarea, — is  sent  to  Rome 
in  the  autumn. 

The  Vlllth  year  of  Nero  is      .         .  68 

Paul  arrives  in  the  springs — is  a  prisoner  at 
Rome. 

The  IXth  year  of  Nero  is  . 
Paul  is  a  prisoner  at  Rome. 

The  Xth  year  of  Nero  is  .  .  .65 

Paul  is  liberated  in  the  spring. 

Let  us  say  a  few  words  more  in  explanatiqa  of 
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this  chronological  table.  Jesus  was  entering  on  the 
XXXth  year  of  his  life,  in  the  XVth  year  of  Tiberius  » 
reign,  when  the  baptism  w»b  administered  to  hbn, 

termkalmi  of  tune*  I  here  assume  to  be  correct, 
without  any  farther  investigation,  which,  since  it 
requires  a  treatise  to  itself,  I  nmst  here  prove.  The 
baptism  preceded  the  first  passOTer^  neariy  fifty 
or  mxty  dxfti  forty  of  iriudh  spent  in  tlie 
desert:  the  rest  belong  to  the  preceding  events 
at  Bethabara,  and  in  Galilee,  John  i.  29.— ii.  13. 


passoTer^  fiUls  in  the  month  of  Febniaiy. 
Febmary  is  about  the  middle  of  the  XVth  year  of 

Tiberius's  reign.  For  Augustus,  from  whose  death 
the  commencement  of  Tiberius's  reign  must  be 
counted,  died  on  the  19th  of  August  °.  From  about 
the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  August 
six  months  expired ;  tlere  are  consequently  six 
more  wanting  to  complete  the  year. 

Tiberius  died  in  the  XXIIlrd  year  of  his  detested 
reign,  on  the  16th  of  the  month  of  March  ^  If  the 
XXXth  of  Jesus  began  io  the  middle  of  his  XVth 
year,  or  in  Febmary,  the  XXXVIIIth  Christian  year 
must  have  begun  in  the  middle  of  his  XXIIlrd. 
Since  he,  as  we  have  said,  died  in  March,  he  did 
not  live  longer  than  one  month  in  this  XXXVIIIth 
Christian  year.  It  coutuiues  consequently  in  the 


•  Dio.  Cass.  L.  lvi.  p.  590,  Wechtl.  says:  rrf  lvvi<f.  kcu  Imar^ 
rov  hlryov^ov.  Sueton.  c.  100.  in  Aug.  says  the  Bame  4imyniing  to 
Roman  mode ;  decima  quarti  Kal.  Septemb. 

*  Tacit.  L.  VI.  Ann.  c.  50.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  73.  Eutrop.  c.  11. 
agree  as  to  xvii.  KaL  April,  but  Dio.  Cass.  L.  lviii.  fin.  eery 
Kai  ci'ro<rrrj  row  Maprtow  ^/'cp?  has  by  mistake  read  vii.  Kal.  for 
xvii.  Kal.  The  declaration  of  Josephus  is  very  exact,  Bell.  Jud. 
L.  IL  C«  9.  n«  5.  cm  ciK>  irf>Oi  t\a>9t  KQi  rpitc  iifiipa^iri  fi^aiy  U, 
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first  of  Caius  Caesar  ;  and  his  second  is  the  XXXIXth 
of  the  Christian  ?pra. 

Caius  did  not  terminate  his  fourth  or  last  year; 
he  had  attained  the  highest  Power  in  March,  and 
died  on  the  24th  of  January  \  This  however  makes 
httle  dill'erence  to  the  Christian  year,  wliich  continues 
to  run  on  pretty  much  the  same  under  his  successor. 

Claudius  assumed  the  government^  and  adminis- 
tered it  full  thirteen  years,  and  a  part  of  the  14th 
until  the  middle  of  October  \  The  year  of  Nero, 
which  begins  from  thence,  consequently  precedes 
the  Christian  by  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  year  and 
some  days. 

Sucton.  in  Caio.  c.  58.  Nono  Kal.  Febr.  and  c.  39.  imperavit 
trlennio,  of  floceni  mensibus,  tliebiis  octo.  .Joseph.  13.  Jud.  L.  lu 
c.  11.  has  probably  mistaken  fujrar  oktu)  for  diebus  octo. 

'  Sueton.  Claud,  c.  45.  cxccssit.  iii.  Idus  Octobris.  cf.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  09.  Dio.  L.  lxi.  rap.  penult  gives  it  correctly ;  /jcrifXXo^e  ri| 
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THE  WRITIHaS  OF  TBB  AM8TLB  FAUX- 


SECTION  LXXIX, 

Saul,  ViKtt^,  or  Paul,  as  he  called  himself,  when  he 
was  among  the  Greeks,  or  in  memory  of  thai  first 
iUiutrious  Disciple,  with  whom  he  found  access  and 
a  &voiurabIe  reception*,  vis.  Sergina  Paulus,  the 
proconsul  of  Cyprus  (for  here  this  application  occurs 
for  the  first  time.  Acts  xiii.  9.),  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  CiUcia,  a  city  which,  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  \  stood  next  to  Athens  and  Alexandria  in 
arts  and  seieneea.  He  leained  (according  to  the  an« 
cient  Jewish  proverb :  He  who  does  not  teach  his 
son  a  trade,  trains  him  to  steal)  the  trade  of  a  tent- 
doth  makers  He  yery  early  displayed  an  unoom- 

•  Hieronym.  in  Catal.  v.  Paulus  :  quumque  prirauni  ad  prcclica- 
tionem  ejus  Sergius  Paulus  Proconsul  Cypri,  credidisset,  ab  eo, 
quod  cum  Christi  fidei  subjugarat,  sortitus  est  nomen  Paiduy. 
Ortgcn.  Praef.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  T.  nr.  p.  4G0.  Husei. 

*  Strabo  Gcogr.  L.  xiv.  p.  463.  Ed.  Casaub.  1587. 

«  ^fjyoKowg,  Acta  xiii.  3.  Michaelis,  from  this  expression,  wished 
to  make  him  a  mechanic :  for  in  antient  comedy  aKtjyoTTotoc  was,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,  equivalent  to  firj-^ayoirowQ  :  rove  ^rji^aroTroixn'c 
rat  trKqvoirowvc  ^  raXam  KuifXfCui  ui  ofta^t.  Edit.  GrynaDl,  Col.  415. 
But  this  scholar  has  misunderstood  the  author :  the  question  here  is 
only  of  the  theatre  and  its  machineries  :  the  expression  »/  ^aXam 
fifcia,  is  placed  for  the  technical  language  of  the  comedians.  In  this 
maaner,  in  a  periacUy  parallel  passage,  arc  ^  na  and  ft  dpx«<« 
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mou  harshness  of  character,  and  an  intolerant  stub- 
bornness.  By  these  qualities  he  was  distinguished 
even  as  a  youth  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  Acts  vii* 
58.,  Tiii.  1,  %  3. 

These  dispositions  developed  ihemselves,  under 
public  fiivour,  freely  and  uninterruptedly,  even  to 
petulant  cruelty.  He  was  ferocious,  intruding  into 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Christians ; 
he  dragged  forth  men  and  women,  to  take  them  to 

Kttftfita  it  mad:  it  vka  ku^^Sm  Km  xpoawmmMor  tlftfiuvg  w  ^ 
dpx^ta  muMowmov  iggku.  Col*  91.  Cf*  Schol.  Minor  in  Sopliod.  Ajac 
€dk.  Bnmekii  ad  r.  S.  For  the  maduiwry,  which  iadrodiieed  ih« 
Deitt  wmekmi,  was  adjoined  to  the  aceneiv  snd  waa  a  part  of  them 
as  the  Lexicographer  dedares,  vept  /icpwr  ^mrpov,  coL  S29*  They 
might,  theiefiirek  hoth  have  heeo  the  wnk  of  the  aaue  artitt,  where* 
ftvB  he  was  idtemately  caUed  a  ccmstraolor  of  maehinefy,  and  a  oon- 
alnielor  of  soenes,  just aa' In  die  second  passage  he  is  at  onetime 
eslled-  ar  Tisaid*inaker,  and  at  another  a  maker  of  Implements.  The 
preparation  of  theatrical  stages  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  Paul ; 
the  Fadiers  of  the  Church  called  htm  wvTorofwc  and  vnipof^^,  a 
maker  of  tents  ftom  akkis.  Smeer.  Tkemur,  pkiloL  p.  S8t.  They 
woce  q^parent]y  indaoed  from  the  military  tents  to  acount  him  a 
Wturker  in  leather :  for  these  tents  were  prepared  from  the  skins  of 
animals,  whence  proceed  the  phrases  of  the  ancients  :  exerciium  tub 
peUibtu  habere^  pellibus  contincre  mi7i/«m,  elc.  The  native  land  of  the 
Apostle  gives  to  us  the  best  explanation  respecting  his  profession ;  H 
produced  very  shaggy  and  roa^di-h:iircd  goats  and  rams,  whence' 
KtXucioc  rpayoc  became  a  proverbial  expression,  to  signify  a  man  by 
no  means  well  bred.  From  the  hair  of  tliese  the  Cilicians  manufac- 
tured a  thick  and  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  which  was  thence  called 
cUictMai,  ctficio,  KiXurta :  KtXtirioc  rpayoc  o  <aa\iCi  rouwroi  yap  cr 
RiXiKlf  yW"OiTat  rpoyot,  o^ev  rat  ra  rtov  rp()^u*»'  wyrt^e^iva  KiXucta 
tfoXovtrm. Smdat,  Cf. /[csi/ch.  ct  Salmas.  in  Solinum.  \).oi7.  As  to  the 
use  of  these  in  war  and  navigation,  cf.  Veget.  dc  re  Mil.  L.  iv.  c.  6. 
et  Serotumin  Georg.  L.  iu.  v.  112.  But  they  wrrc  principally  used 
by  the  Nomades  in  Syria,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for 
Shephekd's  ti: NTS.    Plin.  Histor,  Nat,  L.  vi.  c.  28.    Nomades,  in- 

festatoresque  Chaldteorura  scenitae  ct  ipsi  vagi,  scd  ;i  taber- 

naculis  co^nominatj,  qua}  ciliciis  metantur,  ubi  libuit.  This  article 
of  national  industry  Paul  also  bad  chosen  lor  his  business,  and  was 
a  tent-cloth  maker. 
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prison.  Acts  viiL  1—4.  But  this  sphere  of  opeialioii 
iMcane  soon  too  confined  for  him :  Jerusalem  be> 
eame  too  narrow  for  bis  blood-thirstine&>.  He  of- 
fered himself  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and  solicited  permis- 
sion to  persecute  the  Christians  in  Damascus  and  on 
the  waj  to  it,  where  he  put  in  chains  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  with  inhuman  satisfaction.  Acts  xi. 
1, 2,,  xxii.  4. 

•  This  most  violent  man,  having  such  terrible  pro- 
pensities, whose  turbulent  impulses  rendered  him  of 
a  most  enterprising  character,  would  have  become 
nothing  better  than  a  John  of  Gishalai^  a  blood- 
intoxicated  xealot,  (sfotvwp  iewaknc  mi  ^vw.  Acts  ix. 
I.)  had  not  his  whole  soul  been  changed  by  an  un- 
expected catastrophe. 


SECTiON  LXXX. 

The  harsh  tone  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  the 
principles  of  Pharisaism^  which  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  severity,  and  was  the  pre-dominant  party 

among  the  Jews. 

He  partly  received  his  literary  instruction  from 
Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of  great  consideration  at  that 
time^  Acta  xxii.  4«  He  learned  from  him  the  Ijaw  and 
the  Jewish  traditional  doctrines,  warpuetus  wa^aSomtf, 
His  disposition  promised  an  indefatigable  and  a 
persevering  scholar,  and  the  sequel  showed,  that  he 
really  was  so.  He  understood  all  the  Biblical  modes 
of  explanation  current  at  that  time^  Allegory,  Typo- 
logy, Accommodationy  and  Tradition.  He  was  also 
far  from  being  a  stranger  to  Greek  literature.  Acts 
xvii.28.  1  Cor.  xv.33.  Tit.  i.  12. 

Nature  had  not  withholden  from  him  the  external 

VOL.  n.  X 
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endowments  of  eloquence,  althongh  he  afterwards 

spoke  very  modestly  of  them  At  Lystra  he  was 
deemed  the  tutelar  God  of  eloquence. 


SECTION  LXXXi. 

This  character^  qualified  for  great  things,  but  not 
master  of  himself  from  excess  of  internal  power, 

was  an  extreme  of  human  dispositions,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  course,  was  prone  to  absolute 
extremities.  His  religion  was  a  destructive  zeal,  his 
anger  was  fierceness,  his  fury  required  victims.  A 
ferocity  so  boisterous  did  not  psychologieallp  qualify 
him  for  a  Christian,  nor  for  a  philanthropist ;  but, 
least  of  all,  for  a  quietly  enduring  man.  He,  never- 
theless, became  all  tliis  on  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, and  each  bursting  emotion  of  his  mind 
subsided  directly  into  a  well*regulated  and  noble 
character. 

Formerly  hasty  and  irritable,  now  only  spirited 
and  resolved  ;  formerly  violent,  now  full  of  energy 
and  enterprising:  once  ungovernably  refractory 
against  every  thing  which  obstructed  him,  now  only 
persevering ;  once  fanatical  and  morose,  now  only 
serious;  once  cruel,  now  only  severe  ;  once  a  harsh 
zealot,  now  fearing  God ;  formerly  unrelenting,  deaf 
to  sympathy  and  commiseration,  now  himself  ac* 
quainted  with  tears,  which  he  had  seen  without  effect 
in  others.  Formerlv  the  friend  of  none,  now  the 
brother  of  mankind,  well-meaning,  compassionate, 
sympathizing ;  yet  never  weak,  always  great,  in  the 
midst  of  sadness  and  sorrow  manly  and  noble ;  so  he 
shewed  himself  at  his  deeply  moving  departure  from 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.) :   it  is  like  the  departure  of 
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BftoBCB.  Hkff  tke  verimtiQii  of  ffmnnfll  sinooM  lad 
keartfeit,  full  of  8elf-jfocollodaioo»  and  in  tbfl  midat  of 

pain  full  of  dignity. 

Thus  his  mind  not  only  received  a  different  im- 
pulse, aadkia  ooBstaatly  edited  irritoliilily  not  only 
a  diffimat  poinit  of  actm;  but  Ihjs  untamed. dispo- 
sition  was  so  brought  to  a  state  of  oqiiabflky  in  aH 
its  inclinations  and  passions,  that  his  great  powers 
became  harmoniously  hlended  in  a  new  tone  of  mind, 
firom  |;be  accordance  of  which  hia  ekv»ted  ebander 
•pnngp  forth* 

If  this,  as  it  is  described  to  us,  was  the  reault  of 

his  conversioii,  every  one  may  judge  for  himself, 
whether  these  are  traits  of  an  unregulated  head,  or 
of  a  mAQj  who,  having  more  thao  ordinary  propen- 
aitieSj  a^ts  with  feflectioA  accordiiif  to  oaleblislieA 
Jaws.  We  shall  therefore  be  easily  able  also  to  an- 
swer to  ^ourselves  tlie  question:  how  far  his  share 
in  Christianity  was  seriously  growded  isx  his  mind 
And  m^Mil  consciouaiiess  2 
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His  writings  are  a  true  expression  of  this  cha* 
racier.  They  testify  an  indqiendent  spirit,  whose 

conceptions  and  ideas  originate  in  himself,  and  are 
also  treated  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  in  the  commu- 
nication and  representation  of  them*  £ven.the  same 
thewght»  jf  it  ofibsn  ocema  in  his  wa^uiga»  abvaya 
Qontaias  aomethiiig  new  in  Ua  application  and  ex- 
pression of  it.  In  the  production  and  description, 
a  lively  and  active  spirit  is  manifested,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  convertible  store  of  ideas,  and  of  a  pecii- 
iiar  fieUdty  ininiparling  tbem. 
So  is  it  also  with  jre^vd^o  the  tone  predonifaiaBl: 

z  2 
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in  them.  Severity,  manly  seriousness,  and  seiUi- 
ments  which  ennoble  the  heart,  are  interchanged 
with  mildness,  alTability  and  sympathy :  and  their 
transitions  are  such,  as  nature  begets  in  the  heart  of 
a  niau  penetrated  by  his  siibjecl, — noble  and  discern- 
ing, lie  exhorts,  rc])roaches  and  consoles  again, 
he  attacks  with  energy,  urges  with  impetuosity, 
then  again  he  speaks  kindly  to  the  soul ;  he  displays 
his  finer  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  others,  his  for- 
bearance and  his  fear  of  alHictiii:^^  any  body  :  all  as 
the  subject,  time,  opposite  dispositions  and  circum- 
stances require. 

There  prevails  throughout  in  them  an  importuning 
language,  an  earnest  and  lively  communication. 
Ituiu.  1.  2G — 32.  is  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous 
description  of  morals.  His  antitheses,  Rom.  ii.  21. 
—24.,  2  Cor.  iv.  8—12.,  vi.  9—11.,  ix.  22—30. ;  his 
enumerations  1  Cor.  xiii.  4 — 10.,  2  Cor.  vi.  4 — 7., 
2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.,  Ephes.  iv.  4—7.,  v.  3—6. ;  his  gra- 
dations Rom.  viii.  2f),  30.,  Tit.  iii.  3,  4.— the  in- 
terrogations, exclamations  and  comparisons,  some- 
times animate  his  language  even  so  as  to  give  a  visible 
existence  to  it.  The  comparison  in  1  Cor.  xii.  14.  is 
like  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  is  even  more 

ornaiaeiUeJ  antl  expressive. 

He  bestowed  however  little  pains  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  style,  as  his  thoughts  and  feelings  flowed 
from  his  pen,  so  they  remained.  There  is  no  where 
any  trace  of  the  polishing  touch,  or  of  that  artificial 
care,  with  which  the  ancients  imparted  the  fini-shiug 
character  to  their  works.  1  hence  his  expression  is 
often  careless,  his  construction  loose  or  even  ob- 
scure, full  of  incisions  or  long  parentheses.  Cf, 
1  Tim.  i.  4.  from  G«ow  ritv  iv  wt^Tti  to  v.  18.  Towmv  mv 
lirayy,  2  Cor.  iii.  14— 18.,  iv.  7—9.,  Ephes.  ii.  1 — 5., 
Rom.  ii.  13—16.,  xii.  4—15.,  iSjc. 
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•  ■  t 

NoTwiTHgTAMDiHG  thesc  defecU  in  rhetoric,  I- 

look  upon  him  as  a  great  orator,  and  I  should  even 
be  inclined  to  compare  him,  as  far  as  regards  elo- 
quence, to  the  renowned  orators  oi  antiquity — for 
instance,  to  Isociates,  whose  addresses  to  Demomcas 
and  partly  to  Nieodes  more  nearly  resemble  .Paul  in 
design  and  object.  In  eloquence^  I  have  said ; — for 
although  the  Judaeo-Greek  dialect  of  the  Apostle  re- 
mains far  behind  the  Attic  euphony  of  the  orator,  this^^ 
independently  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  possess, 
is  a  result  of  talents  and  qualities,  of  conviction,  4>f 
sympathy,  and  of  an  entire  persuasion  of  the  subject 
and  importaace  of  his  assertions,  and  in  this  manner 
is  cultivated  to  a  greatness,  after  which  art  often 
strives  in  vain.  But  I  cannot  here  pursue  this 
parallel  and  willingly  resign  it  to  every  one'  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not :  but  I  cannot  here  pass  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  critic,  whose  candour  and  competency 
deserve  a  peculiar  notice. 

This  is  Dionysius  Longinus,  who  makes  honorable 
mention  of  the  Apostle's  eloquence  in  the  following 
passage:  ^Demosthenes,  Lysias,  .Sschines,  Hype<* 
rides,  Issus,  Dinarchus  or  Demosthenes  Crithinus, 
Isocrates,  Antiphon,  are  the  perpetual  coronis  of 
all  eloquence  and  of  Greek  genius — io  ihe$e  may 
alto  be  added  Paul  ^  Tarmu,  who  woi  the  first,  io 
my  knowkdge,  who  did  not  make  use  qf  Demomtra* 

I  am  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  has 
been  questioned  by  illustrious  critics,  by  Fabricius 
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«nd  Ruhnken';  nevertheless  I  think  that  something 

may  be  said  in  its  defence,  especially  as  the  two 
scholars  have  rather  given  judgment  against  it 
from  mere  critical  suspicion  than  from  any  foun- 
dation.  We  must  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
passage  so  finr  aa  the  force  of  words  is  concerned. 

Paul  made  use  of  ^yftarog  avmniwerf^.  LonginOS 
distinguished  in  oratory  the  ftwo^uKxiKov  from  the 
to  leani  ^ovroamv  (mrXnicTiKov,  the  genus  demonsirO' 
a^tm  from  that  which  exdnsively  operates  npon 
the  fkeUngs  and  pasaioAs*.  When  he  then,  as  in 
this  place,  speaks  of  orators,  the  BojfMtt  avawo^iKrw  is 
a  discourse,  which  pays  less  regard  to  demonstration 
to  the  excitement  of  the  audience  Accord^ 

■  Fabric.  Bibliotb.  Grsec.  L.  iv.  p.  444.  Ed.  Hamb.  Rubnkenius 
in  not.  ad  Rutil.  Lupum.  de  figur.  Sentent.  p.  88.  According  to 
the  correction  of  the  latter  I  adduce  the  passage  of  Long^nuR,  which 
otherwise  occirpies  the  first  place  among  the  fragments :  Kopa>^4c 
r  laru  Xoyov  xaj  rer  Km  (^poyjjfmTOi  'EXXt^vimju  ;ii2/iocrC£>T7c,  Avtrtat, 

K(>nrr]r,  'Arrtf^wr,  rrpoc  tovtoiq  TlavXoc  o  Tapcxivg,  hiTiva  Kai  irpwror 
^tifiL  ■Kpoitrrayiti'ov  coyfiaroc  dyntro^tiKTOv.    It  is  well  known  that 
Dinarchus^  by  way  of  jest,  was  called  A^j/joaOn  ifc  Kpt^n  oc  and 
dypioc  ;   it  should  therefore  be  stated  here,  thai  this   is  only  a 
nickname  of  Dinarchus,  to  prevent  readers  from  taking  it  fur  two 
persons.    This  is  not  done  by  Rulinkens  correction.    The  text 
before  Ruhukcn  even  had  made  the  clumsy  mistake  of  putting  !so- 
cratrs  in  tlie  middle  between  Dinarchus  and  Deniostltt ties  CritUinus: 
Atiiapxpcy  1  ^"^-purfjt, '^///(Drr'^f  n^c  Kpt5,  This  may  ptrhap^  formerly 
have  been  read  :  Aeivapy^oi;,  laijq  kut*  eirticXq*'  Ai;/i«cr5^£v;ic  o  Kpi-^o  oc* 
'lauKparij^-    The  words  after  LiLn  apyof^  were  then  falsely  read  for 
Isucrates,  and  as  this  name  was  already  there,  it  was  erased  after 
Ikpt^tvoc,  and  ftl  ifaii  manner  the  more  ancieut  text  might  have  origi- 
nated. 

'  To  rfya«<fr*"wr "  geneway  i&  wneotiSc  language  that  which  is 
not  siipportca  by  fK^m,  or  «  potitioii/wliich  is  accepted  as  admitted 
Kara  6vyx^^9n^^  Xa^/3aw>/iewF,       the  wke  of  drawing  inferences 
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u^7  ite  phrase  v|raiWMdat  ^Tywnroo  w bieh  b  not 
fiwquoit,  is  abo  a  phrase  of  Loi^pinua  and  is  again 
found  in  his  treatise^  irf^i  rtXovc  against  Plotiiius 
and  Amelius,  of  w  hich  Porphyry  lias  preserved  to 
us  a  fragment :  owe  •Aiyoi  rw  w  ptXoa^ftf.  Xayw  «fo- 

Thus,  the  |iaBsage>  taken  as  it  is,  sounds,  as  to 

the  sense,  imcommoiily  natural  in  the  mouth  of 
a  heathen  philosopher.  Paul  seems  to  the  critic, 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  prove^  and  not  without 
reason ;  for  the  Apostle  either  presupposes  certain 
doctrines  as  known,  and  joins  others  to  them,  or  he 
cites  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  demon- 
strative force  of  which  th^  heathen  did  not  under* 
Stand,  and  which  he  was  fioroed  therefore  to  consider 
as  mere  eradition  and  literary  emtollishment  View- 
ing the  matter  then,  as  he  was  oUiged  to  view  it,  he 
could  remark  nothing  more  accurately  concerning 
him,  than  that  he,  the  first  among  all  his  predecessors, 
applied  himself  less  to  prools  than  to  the  excitement 
of  the  pessionB  and  Pathos. 

The  intenial  argtments,  the  expresskm  and  the 
appearance,  are  in  this  manner  so  far  from  furnishing 
a  sign  of  an  interpolation,  that  the  whole  turns  out 
rather  in  favor  of  our  author.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  ejrtemal. 

Dionysius  Longinus  belonged  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
School,  which  was  pretty  familiar  with  the  Chris- 
tian writings.  Porphyry,  his  scholar,  has  in  fifteen 
hooks  against  the  Christians  not  any  where  attacked 
the  New  Testament  in  general,  bnt  extracted  and 

ftom  it.   8$MtBm*  Empir.  Pyrrhon.  Hypotk  L.  ii.  c  6.  n.  S4.  and  L. 
ii.  c.  15.  n.  ISS.   When  Moras  wiiliet  to  explain  these  eiqpressioitt 
(Idb.  MiiaadT.m  Loi^.  p.  54.)  fimi  the  ClviilhiB  pliiaieolosjr»  he 
preniuppotet  tnterpol^tiea. 
'  liOBgin.  ex  cdiu  Meri*  p^  S77  and  SS4. 
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dismembered  detached  passages  from  it.  \meliuis, 
the  cotcmporary  of  Loiiginus,  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  Logos  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John 

At  that  time^  in  the  days  of  Longinus,  the  Chris- 
tians publicly  celebrated  Divine  worship  in  the 
states  of  his  pupil  and  friend  Zenobia,  and  Paul 
of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  known  aud 
favored  at  her  court,  whence  the  critic  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  They  were, 
according  to  strong  probability  ^  fellow  countrymen, 
both  from  Samosata,  and'  perliaps  formerly  friends 
in  their  younger  days ;  but  cveu  independently  of 
this  circumstance  it  is  evident  from  the  situation 
of  the  philosopher,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
destitute  of  information  respecting  the  writings  of 
the  Christians. 

Lastly,  he  has  also,  in  bis  work  upon  the  Sublime, 
ix.  10.  made  very  honorable  mention  of  the  Mosaic 
book  of  thecreation.  If  the  booksof  the  Jewsattracted 
his  attention,  those  of  the  Christians  also  could  not 
have  escaped  his  thirst  of  knowledge  ;  and  if  he  im- 
partially acknowledges  the  merit  of  the  former,  the 
judgment  of  such  an  equitable  critic  concerning  the 
Apostle  cannot  surprise  us. 


SECTION  LXXXIV. 

Some  perhaps  will  now  expect  that  f  should  point 
out  the  peculiarities  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Paul, 

*  Euseb.  Proep.  Evang.  L.  xi.  Tlicodoret  de  curajid.  Gra?c.  ail". 
Ij.  ii.    Cyrill.  contra  Julian  i^.  viii. 

'  Hudson,  prajf.  in  Lon^^in.  Oxon.  1718,  which  sho\vs  from  an 
ancient  inscription,  that  the  fatniiy  of  Longinu:>  wai>  resident  at 
SSamosata. 
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and  tint  I  slioiiU  tnasftmehrtollim  hit  spirit :  orv 

others,  who  require  not  so  much,  that  I  should  dis- 
cover the  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of  which  he 
km  connected  together .  the  principal  points  of  a 
commoii  doetrine^  and  baa  oombirod  them  in  liia 
writings,  80  as  to  be  perfiicCly  intdligilde.  Bat 
both  make  requisitions,  which,  even  if  no  one  else 
bad  any  thing  to  object  to  them,  are  easily  roade^ 
being  easily  conceived:  but  I  apprehend  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  afrired  so  iar,  as  to  distinguish 
between  the  structuTe  and  the  scaflbMing  which  be^ 
longs  to  it 

That  however  which  we  principally  perceive  m 
Paul,  and  from  which  his  whole  actions  and  oper- 
atiotts  beoHne  intelligible,  is  the  peculiar  impression, 
which  the  idea  of  an  universal  religion  has  wrought 
upon  his  mind.  His  exalted  idea  of  maintaining  that 
which  was  most  excellent  and  Divine  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  disowned  and  sinking  nation,  of  pre- 
serving them  in  a  doctrinal  system  which  not  only- 
ftf  surpassed  all  that  existed,  but,  by  the  ^qioBitiona 
which  he  annexed  to  it,  satisfied  all  the  expectations 
of  futurity,  which  bore  with  it  the  infallible  seal  of 
truths  being  adapted  to  all  mankind,  ages,  and 
future  nations,  wlien  they  understood  it : — this  idea 
of  establishing  a  rdigion  for  the  world  had  not  so 
profoundly  engrossed  any  sou),  no  where  kindled  so 
much  vigour,  and  projected  it  into  such  a  constant 
energy. 

In  this  he  was  no  man*s  scholar, — this  he  had  im* 
mediately  received  £rom  the  spirit  of  his  Master ;  it 

was  a  spark  of  the'  Divine  light,  which  enkindled 
him.  It  was  this,  which  never  allowed  him  to  re- 
main in  Palestine  and  in  SyhS;,  which  so  powerfully 
impeUed  him  to  foreign  parts.  The  portion  of  hia 
brethren  waa  Jud«a  and  its  environs :  but  hia  mis- 
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sion  was  directed  to  the  nations,  and  his  allotment 

was  the  whole  ol"  the  heathen  world.  Thus  he  bep^au 
his  career  among  the  diiierent  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  this  limit  also  became  too  coniined  for 
him^  he  went  with  equal  confidence  to  Europe  among 
other  nations,  ordinances,  sciences,  and  customs ;  and 
here  likewise  he  hnallv  with  the  same  indefati^^able 
spirit  circulated  his  plans,  even  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

Hence,  scrupulously  as  he  accommodated  himself 
to  the  Jewish  method  of  teaching,  he  ceded  nothing, 

where  tlie  subject  itself  was  concerned :  hence  he  dis- 
approved of  the  compliance  of  Peter  and  possessed  not 
the  forbearance  of  James,  and  made  no  allowance  for 
the  ancient  adherence  to  Judaism,  as  soon  as  the  ques- 
tion related  to  opinions  and  institutions,  which  ex- 
cluded other  nations  and  people,  and  were  not  adapted 
to  ail  countries  and  ages;  hence,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  constitution  of  Judaism,  hence  he  was  proclaimed 
an  enemy  to  Moses  and  the  Law,  and  encompassed 
his  life  with  dangers.  It  was  this  idea,  which  di- 
rected liis  whole  life  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  is 
transfused  everywhere  through  his  writings,  in  which 
his  peculiar  views  on  this  subject  are  often  indicated 
by  slight  traits. 

In  this  manner  Paul  prepared  tlie  overthrow  of 
two  religions,  that  nl'  his  ancestors,  and  that  of  the 
heathens ;  how  well  timed  it  was,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  investigate.  Let  us  leave  it  undetermined, 
whether  they  both,  in  their  then  condition,  were  of 
any  utility ;  poets  may  indeed  regret,  that  the  poetical 
religion  of  the  (j  reeks,  and  of  the  llomans,  w  hicli  liad 
enriched  itself  from  it,  with  all  their  delightful  fiv^ot, 
sunk  down  into  the  lap  of  time ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
to  direct  an^  age,  which  had  ceased  to  be  Platonic, 
by  means  of  the  ala%TiKvv,  and  tlie  siib.sequenL  events. 
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wUeh  grtdually  were  produced,  the  civilization  of 
barbarous  nations^  whom  the  Roman  arms  had  dis- 
tarbed»  required  something  more  than  Greek  &ble8, 
which  wm  neither  contained  nor  perceived  under  a 
HcEven,  whidi  was  not  at  sH  Ionic  or  Attic 

Bat  why  did  Paul  teach  so  much  after  the  Jewish 
method  ?  why  did  he  wrap  up  his  discourse  so  much 
in  the  erudition  of  Palestine,  in  preaching  the  reU- 
l^on  of  the  world  I  The  education  of  bis  youtl^ 
the  ouston  of  the  age,  aad  the  persons  whom  he 
had  before  him,  demanded  it.  In  every  place  under 
Heaven,  whither  he  went, he  had  always  first  andprin* 
cipally  to  do  with  Jews.  Though  he  had  understood 
the  Socratic  obsteteic  art»  as  the  pfaikMopher  called 
itr  thoogh  bo  had  knows  bow  to  bring  to  light  the 
thoughts  from  the  human  mind,  or  from  its  darkest 
consciousness,  though  he  had  possessed  the  noble- 
ness of  Plato  in  his  representations,  or  if  we  would 
rather  r^faid  him  as  an  orator,  though  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  the  ten  orators,  with  all  this  he 
would  with  difficulty  have  gained  a  single  Jew,  With 
this  profane  eloquence  philosophers  must  stand  at 
the  door  in  the  synagogue :  the  Jews  required,  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  language  of  religion,  the  in- 
stmction,  the  expressions^  the  metaphois,  and  the 
images  of  their  nation. 

That  Paul  now  likewise  met  with  heathens  in  the 
religious  houses  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  those  circum- 
stances  of  the  time,  which  were  of  essential  service  to 
Christianity ;  for  there  was  no  other  place,  which  ho 
could  enter  as  teacher  before  them.  In  the  Temples 
there  were  nothing  but  offerings,  ou  the  forum  there 
were  nothing  but  laws  and  lawsuits ;  for  his  speaking 
and  teaching  publicly  at  Athens  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  regudations  peculiar  to  this  dty.  But,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  established  religious  notions, 
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or  the  ]iropeii8itjr  to  sapmtitkm  might  havelheea 

the  cause ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  heathens,  who  were  sincerely  devoted  to 
Judaism^  and  frequented  the  Sabbatic  assemblies  ^. 
In  thia  manner,  Christianity  came  to  their  ears,  and 
then  extended  itadf  &rtheff  among  their  fillow- 

citizens  ;  they  were  called  atjio^uvoi  and  ?netnefi/es, 
some  of  whom  Paul. also  found  at  Thessalooica^  in 
particular* 

But  even  these,  who  were  akeady  arqnainted  with 
the  rdigions  notions  of  the  Jews,  had  habituated 

themselves  to  instructions  in  their  mode  of  teaching 
and  technical  language.  He  was  consequently  ob- 
liged to  continue,  where  others  had  left  off,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  that  which  was  prepared  for  him* 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  18.  n.  2.  and  c.  20.  n.  2.  In  Spon's 
Voyage  d  Italic,  de  Dalmatie,  dr  Grece,  et  du  Levant,  Tom.  i.  398. 
ed.  1679,  occurs  an  inscription  of  Thyatira,  in  which  a  native  of 
Tbyatira  had  even  contracted  for  his  burying-place  in  a  r^nrden 
near  a  synagogue  :  <|>ABIOZ  ZOXIMOX  KATAXKEYAZAS 
XOPON  ESETO  EHf  TOnOY  KASAPOY  ONTOZ 
nPO  THX  nOAEOS  UPOX  Till  £AMBAeEini  EN 

Tni  XAAAAIOY  flEPIBOAni  An  inscription  relative  to 

this  subject,  which  was  found  in  Istria,  is  in  Gniter.  Thesaur. 
Inscript.  p.271.  n.  11.  AUR.  SOTER.  ET  AUR.  STEPHANUS 
AUR.SOTERIAEMATUIPIENTISS.  RELiGIONl  JUDAICAE 
METUENTI.  A  similar  one  from  the  same  place  is  in  Apianus 
Inscript.  sacroi.  vetust.  p.  ccclviii.  I  do  not  know  whether  Gruter 
has  given  it,  not  having  his  book  now  before  me.  RELIGIONl 
JUDAICAE  METUENTI  P.P.  AELTUS  PRISCILIANUS  ET 
AELIA  CHRESTE  VIVI  SIBI  POSUERLNT.  .  .  We  shall 
•ay  more  upon  this  8id>ject»  when  wc  conic  to  the  Eputle  to  the 
Bomaai. 
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SECTION  LXXXV, 
THB  EPISTLB  TO  THB  TnSBAI.OKIiUI& 

.  THB88ALOKiCA»tfae  capital  of  the  second  Macedonittii 
Re j^on  acoording  to  the  diviuoii  of  ^miliiui  Paultui  ^ 
and  on  the  whole  the  greatest  city  hi  this  ooim« 

try  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Praetor. 
It  was  well  peopled  and  sufficiently  rich  to  inspire 
with  courage  the  hosts  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  of  plundering  it  as  the 
reward  of  Tietory  ^  It  is  even  at  this  day  a  oon- 
fiiderable  mercantile  city^  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews. 

We  know  of  little  that  is  brilliant  in  the  state 
of  morality  in  this  place.  But  the  female  sex  of  that 
place,  in  particular,  had  little  pretensioii  to  the  cre- 
dit ot  that  chaste  seclusion,  which  so  much  adorns 
this  sex  ;  and  this  virtue  stood  generally  in  this  city 
SO  little  in  public  estimation,  that  satire  was  able  to 
choose  it  as  the  theatre  of  the  exclusions  of  its  wan- 
ton fancy  ^ 

Paul  soon  after  his  first  voyage  to  Europe  at- 
tempted here  to  introduce  Christianity.  He  en- 
tered into  the  synagogue,  which  was  the  only  place 
where  h^  as  a  stianger,  could  harangae  the  multi- 
tude on  religion  and  morality.  For  three  successive 
.Sabbaths  be  there  spoke  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah^ 

i  Livius  Xj.  xlv.  29. 

^  Lucian.  Lucius,  sive  asmos.  ttoXuj  tojv     Macct^oKi^  fuytfrr^* 
"  Strabo  Geogr.  L.  vii.  /luXirrra       dKKmy  timy^povffaf 
•  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  L.  iv.  c.  18. 
'  '  LocUii.  Lucius  live  m.  m  50,  51,  6ft,  T.  vi.  Bipom,  p.  181. 
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and  proved  from  the  Scripture  that  he  must  needs 
have  siiifered  and  have  risen  from  the  dead ,  and  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  Acts  xvii,  2 — 9.  The  Jews 
were  displeased  at  this  doctrine ;  but  he  had  the 
consolation  of  obtaining  approbation  and  disciples 
aiiiung  the  heathens.  For,  among  them  were  many 
MetucnteSy  who  visited  the  synagogue,  and  were  ini- 
tiated into  Judaism,  yet  without  having  imbibed 
the  prejudices  and  national  obstinacy  of  this  nation, 
which  might  have  prevented  them  from  appre- 
ciating and  estimating  that  which  is  superior. 

These  then,  viz.  the  religious  heathens,  adhered 
to  the  Apostle,  and  men  and  women  in  great  numbers 
embraced  the  faith.  The  Jews  did  not  observe  this 
loss  with  indifference,  their  jealousy  was  awakened. 
Thev  excited  a  commotion  :  drove  Paul  and  Silas 
from  the  city  ;  and  after  tliese  had  fled,  they  vented 
the  whole  of  their  anger  on  those,  who  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostle. 

The  Proselytes  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the  first  in- 
struction, ere  Paul  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to 
flight.  Many  things  must  have  therefore  remained 
dark  to  them,  and  doubts  must  have  arisen  respecting 
many  particulars  of  his  doctrinal  discourses,  which 
nobody  was  now  able  to  resolve  to  them.  According  to 
Luke's  description  of  the  outlines  of  this  instruction. 
Acts  xvii.  3 — 7.,  he  entirely  insisted  upon  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  which  necessarily  includes 
his  royal  office,  and  his  judicial  authority  over  the 
world.  But  on  our  own  resurrection  as  well  as 
on  other  subjects,  he  had,  accord iu'r  to  this  account, 
not  yet  expatiated.  It  is  even  evident  from  that, 
which  follows,  that  Paul  had  pre-supposed  the  know- 
ledge of  these  more  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  or  that 
he  had  not  yet  noticed  them. 

The  prospect  of  a  last  judgment,  winch  the  Mes- 
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Biah  was  to  execute,  was  gratifying  to  many,  because 
they  hopecit  that  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  which 
now  pvofeesed  wonld  be  aom  eovaved  with 
ahame,  and  that  the  trivmph  of  Chriitiaaity  woqM 

publicly  do  them  justice,  2  Thessal.  i.  6,  7.  Cir- 
cumstances rendered  these  liopes  still  more  lively. 
They  had  to  endure  grievous  oppressiona  from  the 
exasperated  lealots  of  the  law;  th^  loDged  thm- 
fine  tte  more  aidetly  for  the  day  of  their  gkirifie*- 
tion,  and  interpreted,  according  to  their  wishes,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apoatle  respecting  a  spe^y  advent 
of  the  Loid. 

Comeqnentiy  aa  diey  were  deficient  in  iaitnietiea 
feipecting  the  reanrreolion,  some  conM  not  suppresa 

their  fear,  that  if  this  day  should  be  yet  fer  distant, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing it>  and  of  participating  in  tbi&  joyful  cataa^ 
trophe^  i  ThesBal.  iv.  13. 

Others  again  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  snch  a 
judgment  being  able  to  bring  to  light  even  their  fail- 
ings, and  to  resent  their  foibles  with  severity;  for 
many  had  not  yet  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of 
old  propenaitiea,  particularly  aueh  aa  inoontinence 
and  idlciiiffiiif 


SECTION  LXXXVI* 

The  Apostle,  as  we  have  said,  was  driven  from 
Thessalonica,  and  went  to  the  adjacent  Beruea,  Acts 
xvii.  10.,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  but  was 
aoon  diaeovered  by  the  Theainionian  Jews  and  penep^ 
-onted  afresh.  He  also  fled  itom  ihia  place,  bnt  lelt 
Silas  and  Timothy  behind^  Acts  xvii.  14.  From  Beroea, 
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Timothy,  by  the  Apostle  s  command,  visited  the  Sa- 
ionians  once  more,  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2.  5.,  and  Paul 
went  to  AUmiu^  where  he  intended  to  awiit  the  eon* 
pinions  whom  he  had  left  hehind.  Acts  xyii.  hat 
he  had  already  reached  Coriuth,  ere  they  joined  him. 
Acts  xviii.  5. 

Here  Paul  learned  firom  them  the  state  and  con* 
cems  of  the  community  at  Sahmichi,  and  leeolyed  to 
encourage  and  console  them  hy  an  Epistle.  At 
that  time  in  the  presence  of  Timotliy  and  Sylvanua^ 
1  Thess.  i.  1.^  as  soon  as  Timothy  had  joined  him, 
apTt  cXdovroc  Ttfio^tov,  1  Thess.  iii.  6.,  consequentlj 
In  the  beginning  of  hia  residence  at  Corinth,  he 
wrote  an  epistle  to  them,  the  first  of  those  which 
are  extant,  according  to  the  preceding  investigations 
relative  to  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius. 


SECTION  LXXXVil. 

The  contents  are  as  follow ;  I  praise  your  faith 
'  and  constancy  in  suffering  ;  herein  ye  resemble  me. 
I  preached  unto  you  under  persecutions  Avithout  self- 
advantage,  only  for  your  benefit^^ii.  17.  1  often 
longed  for  you,  and  sent  Timothy  in  my  place  to 
strengthen  you ;  he  brought  me  joyful  accounts : 
God  grant  to  you  strength  to  do  what  is  good  !  iv.  I 
must  however  remind  you,  to  abstain  from  fornica- 
tion ;  with  regard  to  benerolenee  it  is  not  necessary 
io  exhort  yon ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  one 
work,  amd  become  not  a  burden  to  the  other,  iv.  13. 
Yet  be  not  concerned,  that  ye  live  not  to  see  the 
adrent  of  tlic  Lord.  Our  hopes  end  not  like  those 
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of  the  heathens  with  this  state  of  existence ;  the  dead 
alsomuii  rise  again  to  participate  in  diem.  .But 
m  one  knowa  the  time  of  his  edrent ;  tkeiefore 
hcdd  yourselves  in  reedineBs. 


SECTION  LXXXVIII. 
TRB  8BC0NP  BPISTLB  TO  THB  THB88ALONIAN8. 

Whilst  they  were  anxiously  expecting  the  advent 
of  the  Lard,  they  received  the  first  epistle  of  the 
Apostle*  As  he  had  therein  upbraided  them  for 
some  faults^  their  consciences  caused  many  to  he- 
come  less  desirous,  and  even  fearful  of  the  Lord's 
advent.  Soon  alter,  another  Epistle  appeared  under 
the  Apostle's  name,  which  announced  the  approach- 
ing moment  of  the  Lord's  appearance ;  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  render  them  completely  disconsolate, 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  This  epistle  was  indeed  fictitious, 
but  it  had  its  full  effect*  It  was  probably  written  by 
one  of  their  own  community :  for  the  author  was 
acquainted  with  their  situation^  knew  their  expecta- 
tions, their  fear  and  hopes.  It  might  therefore  have 
been  written  less  with  a  bad  intention  than  with  the 
view  oi  accelerating  the  amendment  of  some. 

Paul  was  soon  apprised  of  the  state  and  perplexity 
of  the  Thessalonians ;  he  could  no  longer  leave 
them  in  so  lamentable  a  condition*  He  was  still  at 
Corinth,  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle  to  them 
under  these  circumstances;  for  Timothy  and  Silas 
were  still  with  him,  2  Thess.  i.  1*  Actsxviii.  5.,  both 
of  whom  left  him  at  his  departure  from  Corinth 
Actsxviii.  18.,  one  of  whom  does  not  reappear  there 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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until  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  the  other,  (Silas,) 
entirely  retired  from  the  theatre  of  events,  xix.  22. 
It  was  therefore  at  Corinth,  that  he  learned  this  oc- 
currence, and  the  consternation  of  the  Thessalonian 
community,  and  from  whence  he  consoled  them  by  a 
second  epistle  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Claudius. 


SECTION  LXXXIX. 

I  THANK  God,  (so  he  writes)  that  your  faith  and 
perseverance  augment  under  affliction.   Jesus  will 

recompense  you  and  your  enemies  for  all  on  tlie  day 
of  his  advent — ii.  Moreover,  let  nothing,  not  even 
any  epistle  in  my  name,  intimidate  you,  as  if  the 
Lord  were  so  near ;  idolatry  must  attain  its  highest 
state  of  presumption,  before  the  time  of  punishment 
arrives — ii.  22. ;  but  we,  brethren,  thank  God,  that 
he  has  appointed  us  to  glory :  perse\  ere  in  your  faith, 
pray  that  God  may  assist  you — iii.  6.  But  there  are 
refractory  persons  among  yon,  particularly  idlers; 
separate  yourselves  from  them,  if  they  will  not  be 
lelormed.  For  your  security  in  future  I  annex  my 
signature.   The  grace  of  God  be  with  you ! 


SECTION  XC. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

Paul  went  from  Corinth,  where  he  had  written 
the  two  preceding  epistles  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
resided  some  weeks  and  composed  this  instruction 

for  Titus. 
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The  Apostle  says,  that  he  had  left  Titus  behind 
him  ia  Crete,  Tit.  i.  5,  But  this  m  the  only  oae  o£ 
all  his  joamejs,  in  mhkk  he  could  hare  eome  to 
Ocete* 

The  Arst  time  wheBhepiooeeded  from  Syria  to  go 

among  the  Gentiles,  his  journey  was  directed 
through  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  return 
was  by  land  to  Antioefa.  When  he  aifikerwards 
started  again  he  went  thmngh  the  same  road  and 
countries,  and  proceeded  towards  Troas,  Aom 
whence  he  visited  Macedonia,  and  came  to  Athens 
and  Corinth. 

When  he  left  this  town,  he  embarked  at  its  eastern 
port  at  Geacfareay  whh  the  intentioB  of  landing  at 
EphesnSy  Acts  xvm,  18.  This  time  alone  was  he  so 

near  to  Crete,  as  to  have  \\iid  an  opportunity  of 
going  there,  either  by  embarking  on  board  of  a  ship 
which  was  bound  thither,  or  by  being  driven  there 
at  sea.  In  the  lattw  case  one  of  those  perib  at  sea 
wMdi  he  mentions  (in  2  Cor.  xL)  may  then  have 
taken  place. 

When  he  afterwards  again  quitted  the  continent 
of  Asia»  he  went  to  Macedoma,  returning  by  way  of 
Trees,  Aetsxxi. from  whence  he  sailed  to  MUetos.  Bnt 
hi  this  voyage  all  {daces  are  so  aeenrately  described, 

that  we  know  with  certainty  where  he  was,  and  that 
he  went  below  Miietus  more  to  the  south,  and  came 
not  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crete,  xx.  13^16. 
The  only  possibility  of  a  visit  to  this  island  is  there* 
fave,  when  he  went  flpom  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  sea. 

There  are,  besides,  other  circumstances  connected 
widi  this  voyage,  which  contirm  this  assertion.  At 
the  same  time,  that  Paul  arrived  at  Ephesos  we  find 
aceitahi  Jew  theie  called  ApoUos^  who  wished  to  go 
to  Achate,  and  fcr  this  purpose  had  obtained  lettew 
of  recommendation  from  the  brethren.  Acts  xviii. 

A  a  2 
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97.  We  likewise  find  in  this  epistle  of  the  Apostle 

an  Apollos  who  is  travelling,  and  a  recommendation 
to  Titus  to  forward  his  journey,  Tit.  iii.  13. 

If  tUs  be  the  same  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  as  «U  the  circumstances  indicate,  we  then  also 
perceive  from  his  example,  that  the  indirect  course  of 
vessels  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth^  or  on  the  contrary 
by  way  of  Crete  was  not  uncommon,  whether  it  was 
occasioned  by  commercial  transactions,  or  by  other 
causes. 

There  remains,  however,  still  a  great  douht  against 

the  concurrent  reference  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle 
and  the  Epistle  of  Titus  to  the  same  fact,  in  the 
journey  to  Apollos*  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
clude the  residence  of  Paul  at  Ephesus  with  these 
words :  he  took  leave,  went  to  Palestine,  and  wan- 
dered through  Galatia  and  l^hrygia,  confirming  the 
brethren  in  the  faith,  xviii.  21, 22,  23.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  they  mention  Apollos,  who  consequently 
arrived  after  Paul,  who  had  not  seen  him,  and  much 
less  had  received  recommendations  from  him.  So  it 
appears  ;  but  if  we  compare  that  which  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  afterwards  say,  it  again  appears  to  be 
otherwise.  It  happened  (these  are  the  words)  whUe 
Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  that  Paul,  having  passed 
through  the  upper  countries,  came  to  Ephesus, 
xix.  1.  What  induces  the  historian  to  return  again 
to  ApoUos,  and  where  lie  intends  to  speak  of  Paul  to 
b^n  with  Apollos  ?  It  is  evident,  that  he  wishes  by 
this  collation  of  it  with  Apollos*  subsequent  arrival 
at  Corinth,  to  determine  more  accurately  the  period 
pf  the  Apostle  passing  through  the  upper  countries, 
and  of  his  visiting  Ephesus  the  second  time  The 
sense  of  the  words,  however,  is  not  so  determinate : 

^ctXdovro  Ttt  avwtpiKa  fjitpn  cA^iiv  cig  'E^e«ov«  May  they 

be  said  to  mean  /ura  to  BaX^tiv — ijXd^v :  after  lie  had 
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passed  tbrongh  them,  he  came  to  Ephesus  ?  He  ought 
in  this  case  to  have  expiessed  himself  thus :  SuXnXv* 

^ra- — eXdfiv ;  in  this  manner  ftrra  would  indicate  the 
preterpluperfect  in  the  sentence.  But  as,  on  tlie 
contrary,  he  says,  SccXdovra — tXdiiiv,  it  only  signiiies 
iuiXdtp  icai  iXBtvi  both  of  them  are  one  transaction, 
which  are  comprised  in  one  period^  and  are  not  so  dis- 
tinct  as  to  time,  that  a  longer  space  can  be  presumed 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  one  than  between  the 
other*  The  sense  is  therefore  this ;  whii^t  Apollos 

WAS  AT  COKIKTH,  PaUL  PASSED  THBO0OH  THB  UPPER 
COUNTRIES,  AND  ARRIVBD  AT  EPHESVS.    If,  DOW,  this 

journey  was  performed,  when  Apollos  was  already 
at  Corinth,  tiien  the  departure  of  ApoUos  for  Corinth, 
and  tlmt  of  Paul  for  Syria,  must  haye  taken  place 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  But  what  follows  ?  They 
must  therefore  have  met  each  other  at  Ephesus,  from 
whence  both  departed ;  the  one  to  Corinth,  and  the 
other  to  Syria. 

It  will  now  be  inquired,  how  the  passage  in  Titus 
ill.  12.  can  be  reconciled  with  this  assertion?  I 
think  more  simply  and  naturally  than  is  generally 
the  case.  Paul  thus  writes  to  Titus  :  wlien  I  shall 
send  to  thee  Tychicus  (a  man  from  the  province 
in  Asia»  in  the  capital  of  which  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistle,  Acts  xx.  4.,  and  who  probably  went  with 
him  to  Jerusalem);  when  I  shall  send  Tychicus 
to  thee,  do  thou  hasten  to  Nicopolis ;  for  I  have 
determined  to  winter  there*  The  Apostle  went 
fiom  Ephesus  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem:  from 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  and  then,  after 
some  time,  he  travelled  through  Upper  Asia,  Galatia, 
and  Phyrgia,  back  again  to  Ephesus.  The  winter 
was  consequently  spent  some  where  in  Asia  Minor. 
Now  there  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  Nicopolis  be*, 
tween  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  the  native  place  of  the 
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Apostle  '.  ill  this  Nicopolis  he  was  between  two 
cities^  which  were  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  situated 
on  the  road  to  the  upper  provinces.  From  Antioch 
he  was  in  either  case  obliged  to  go  through  the  Cili- 
cian  ports  to  this  Nicopolis,  or  near  them,  when  he 
entered  upon  this  journey.  Now  Titus  knew  from 
the  course  which  the  Apostle  had  taken,  which  city 
was  intended  among  the  many  of  this  name;  this 
Nicopolis  was  even  better  known  to  him  than  any 
other,  since  he  v,as  an  Asiatic  by  birth,  lie  uas  at 
least  Paul's  disciple,  yi-vfl^ioi'  tckvov,  Tit.  i.  4,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Apostle,  before  he  had  yet  seen 
Europe,  Gal.  li.  1 — 6. 

It  was  at  Crete  where  Titus  was  to  bring  to  per« 

fcction  the  first  endeavours  of  the  Apostle  ;  a  diffi- 
cult biisiiiess  amonir  so  demoralized  a  nation.  Of  all 
the  virtues,  which  Paul  in  his  instruction  to  Titus, 
requires  from  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  the  whole 
nation  was  destitute,  and  to  all  the  faults,  which  he 
censures,  the  Cretans  were  addicted  in  general.  The 
composition  Ims  n  strong  local  reference,  and  might 
be  explained  and  coniirmed  almost  in  each  individual 
sentence,  from  classical  authors.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  in  general  terms  the  stronger  lineaments  of 
this  nation. 

Nature  had  endowed  this  island  with  all  that  reu- 

•»  Strabo  L.  xiv.  p.  465.  Edit.  Casaub.  fol.  1587.  This  is  i!ie 
Nicopolis  in  the  <rvk€KctifiOi  of  Hierocles,  p.  G60*  respecting  which 
We;»seling  was  embarrassed.  Vet.  Horn.  Itinerar*  Ainstclod.  17 S5. 
Steph.  Hyzant  V.  'I<r<rof:»  -noXtr  fitruiu  SvfMac  ^^a*  KiXiJciac,  «V  9 
^Wtitivcpoc  AfipMoi'  u  tut]nt^  !f  tkXq-^tj  ha  rnvro  fiiKowoKtc  bit  ahrou* 
Eti&tatti.  irnpiKOnX.  in  iJiotiys.  relieves,  v.  119. 
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der»  warn  happy;  die  inhabiiftiitSi  Kkewhe,  bid 

formerly  a  constitution  which  was  renowned,  and 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  the  Spartans;  but 
at  this  time  and  even  long  before^  all,  even  laws  and 
mofal^  bad  sunk  revj  low. 

The  character  of  ihto  natioii  was  mutaUe,  prom 
quarrelling,  to  civil  disturbances  and  frays,  to  rob- 
beries and  violences Avaricious  and  base  to  a 
degree  of  sordid  greediness,  they  considered  nothing 
as  ignoble  which  gratified  this  inclination Thence 
arose  their  treachery,  their  ftlse  and  deceitful  dispo- 
sition,  which  had  passed  into  a  common  proverb  \ 
Even  in  the  times  of  purer  morals  they  were  de- 

wine ;  and  their  piopeasity  to 
Inoontinenee  was  frequently  ceasuied  and  noticed  by 
the  aoflieiits* 

rue  airavr'  c^avtfiic 
Kpiir^c*  oiiwriPoXfltPWv 
f|NiiC  hropyiaia*  •  •  • 

Beligion  itself  was  one  cauas  of  the  many  ex* 

cesses  of  this  nation.  Many  Deities  were  bom 
among  them  :  they  also  showed  their  tombs  and 
catacombs  and  celebrated  the  feasts  and  mysteries 
of  alL  Thty,  theiefofe,  bad  continually  holydays^ 
diTCnioDS,  and  idle  tines^  and  one  of  their  natira 

*  Polyb.  L.  vi.  46,  eta  rifv  tf.t(pvTov  (yc^im  ir\iovtt,iav  cy  TrXfioroiy 
Ilia  «^U4  Koxa  KOLVOv  araaiaiKai(foym.Q  kul  xakt^ts  ifiifvXun^  dvatrr^* 

"  Loc.  cit.  ku^oXov  *'  o  TTfpi  riyv  cuaj^pO€tpimy  xcu  wXtoyi^y  rpo^ 
iroc  eirt)(wpja^£t  ^^a^}'  awrocc. 

*  Upoc  Kpr;-^a  uptj^iilmf,  Suidas.  Plutarch,  io  iBmU.  Paul.  T.  i* 
438.  Hetir.Stcph.  Polyb.  viii.  21.  and  18*  RpifC  inr«^«»y  «<u  f v^ct 
trotuXoc.    Zunodot.  Proverb,  v.  Kp^nCcir. 

"  They  even  regarded  Tijy  iy  roic  olyoit  voXXtiy  iiarpififiy,  as  aa 
excellence  in  their  cooAtitution.  Plato  de  L^*  L.  iti  viii.f  p.  SS« 
Bipont. 
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poetB,  (Diodorus  calls  him  OmXotoc^  gave  them  the 

testimony,  which  Paul  found  to  be  so  true,  i.  12. 

Jews  also  had  established  themselves  among  them  % 
who  according  to  all  appearance  could  have  im- 
proved here  hut  very  little  In  morality.  The  Apostle 
seems  to  have  considered  thm  a  more  dangerous 
people,  liiau  the  inhabitants  themselves. 


SECTION  XCII. 

9 

Such  waa  the  state,  such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Titus  was  to  establish  institutions  for 
a  Christian  schooL  In  this  difficult  office,  nolMng 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  this  young  teacher  who 
was  left  to  himself,  than  precepts  and  directions  of 
conduct  from  his  more  enlightened  guide.  Paul  in 
this  Epistle  sent  them  to  him;  but  we  can  only 
notice  them  in  their  outlines.  In  the  first  place  he 
points  out  to  him  the  qualities  which  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Church  should  possess,  tlie  failings, 
from  which  they  should  be  free,  and  which  they 
mostly  should  labour  to  oppose,  i.  IL  Then  follow 
the  virtues  required  from  the  principal  women,  and 
the  female  sex  in  general,  also  the  instruction 
which  should  be  given  to  domestics.  But  he  like- 
wise admonishes  him  to  shew  himself  as  an  enasple, 
and  to  inculcate  a  general  change  of  mind  into  the 
adherents  to  Jesus,  iii.  To  preach  obedience,  tem- 
perance, meekness,  to  avoid  all  verbal  disputes  and 
unprolitable  speculations.  Finally  he  recommends 
travellers  to  him,  and  appoints  Njcopolis  as  a  place 
of  meeting. 

*  Piiiio.  Lcgat.  ad  Caium.  Edit,  Xumeb.  ^  725. 
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SECilON  XCill. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATXAN8* 

Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus  at  Ephesns,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Syria  and  Palestine ;  he  had 
however  i)romised  to  return  to  Epliesiis  which  he 
performed.  At  that  time  he  returned  by  way  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia*  and  after  this  visit  composed 
from  urgent  mottres  this  address  to  the  iUthful  of 
Galatia,  either  when  he  was  yet  on  the  road,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii.  33., 
in  the  2Dd  year  of  Nero. 

He  had  indeed  already  preached  to  them  before. 
Acts  zTK  6.,  after  he  had  assisted  at  the  assembly 
of  the  Apostles  and  Presbyters  at  Jerusalem  and 
again  returned  among  the  Gentiles.  The  precept,  in 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  instruct  them, 
was  the  statute,  which  was  there  decided  by  them, 
about  the  question  relative  to  Judaism,  Acts  xvL 
4.  6.  It  indeed  released  the  Heathens  from  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  but  in  consideration  of  the  Jews 
did  not  pronounce  its  abolition  or  inability,  nay, 
even  indulgently  conceded  priority  to  the  preachers 
of  Moses,  zv.  20,  21,  In  this  spirit  Paul  preached 
among  the  Galatians,  and  met  with  approbation,  so 
that  even  the  Jews,  who  lived  among  them,  raised 
no  obstacles  to  him.  As  yet,  peace  prevailed,  and  the 
Epistle  was  not  composed  after  this  visit 

It  was  consequently  composed  after  the  latter, 
f .  e.  after  the  second  visit,  when  he  went  to  Ephesus 
by  way  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  For  he  speaks  in 
the  Epistle,  as  if  a  secmd  and  later  visit  had  taken 
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place;  since  he  distinctly  mentions  a  fonner  and 

preceding  one  in  the  words  tunyyeXeerofttiv  v/jliv  to  wpo- 
ri^y.  Galat  iv.  13.,  which  can  only  be  so  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  a  later  one*  Of  this  first  and 
the  ittstmction  imparted  in  it  he  says^  that  in  it  he 
has  allowed  for  hunuui  firailty,  Si'  iMt%tmu¥  wpKo^ 
f^^^T^yytXiariia/v,  for  thc  sakc  of  not  giving  offence  by 
severer  doctrines.  He  then  makes  an  opposition 
between  an  instnictionj  in  which  he  had  told  to 
ifaem  the  phun  tmth  without  any  consideration,  and 
contrasts  the  two  sorts  of  effects  <rf  both  modes 
of  teaching.  For,  they  had  received  his  consideration 
with  cordiality,  but  when  he  told  them  the  truth 
without  reservation^  they  became  hoatUely  inoUnod 
towards  him  on  acoonnt  of  i^  iv.       Sf0H  iyf^pot 

The  Epistle  can,  from  these  criteria,  only  have 
been  written  alter  the  second  viaitt  but  it  was  com- 
posed soon  after  it*  because  this  altmtimi  in  theii 
opinionsy  rax^c*  socoi  afkerwarda  took  phM^e^  L  6 

»  Dr.  Koppe,  Nov.  Tert.  perfil.  wAus^  illust.  Vol.  vi.  ed.  Ty- 
cfatoi,  S»  9.,  wished  to  indude  a  previoui  journey  to  Oahuia  be- 
sides those  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  and  xviii.  22.  The  Data  for 
it  are  as  follow.  In  the  first  place*  Barnabas  was  known  to  tlie 
GalatHUis,  Gal.  ii.  13.;  but  he  was  not  known  to  them  cither  in 
Acts  xvi.  6*  or  xviii.  «S. ;  for  he  had  just  before^  Acts  xv.  36—39., 
separated  himself  from  Paul,  this  acquaintance  must  therefore  have 
been  made  much  earlier.  Secondly,  the  first  journey  of  Paul  to 
Galatta,  expressly  noticed  in  the  Acta,  xvi.  6»|  was  undertaken  for 
tlie  purpose  of  strengthening;  the  brethren  in  the  faith,  xv.  iJ6.  46., 
which  presupposes,  that  the  Gahitiana  }iad  already  received  some 
instruction.  Tliis  then  might  have  occurred  in  thc  previous  journey 
to  Asia  Minor,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  preacht'd  at  liystia  wtui 
Derbe  and  in  tlie  environs  tic  tt^v  ^cptx^poj^,  xvi.  6. 

But  was  it  necessary,  that  the  GaJatians  should  personally  and  by 
sight  know  all  those  whom  Paul  in  his  Epistle  assumes  to  be  known 
to  themf  as  J  amen,  Cephas  and  John  I  But  tlie  design  of  strengthen- 
ing ihe  bfathicn  did  nut  exdude  atteaapts  at  new  conversioiu  ; 
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SECTION  XCIV. 

The  itthabitants  of  Galatia  or  Gallogrecia,  are  a 
nation  neirly  related  to  m.  Two  Oaaliah  tribei^ 
the  Taocm  and  Tou8toBon>  as  tbe  Romans  and 
Greeks,  in  a  distorted  and  miitilated  maaner  called 
them  in  their  language,  and  a  Celtic  race,  the  Tec- 
ToaAQss,  ia  other  respects,  as  their  neighbour  Strabo 
assures  iis%  pcrfiMstly  aUke  among  themsdTca  in 
language  and  manners,  upwards  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era  had  conquered 
that  part  of  Asia,  which  waa  called  by  them  Galatia 
and  Gailogrecia. 

Jerame  makes  the  peeuiiaily  strikhig  obsdnratioii 
ooooeming  their  language,  that  tbey  spoke  a  tongue 
which  in  his  d^iys  was  spoken  in  the  country  of 
Trier*.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  must  have  been  of 
German  race  and  origin:  for  already  long  before 
Jerome  the  Germans  were  in  possesion  of  the 
countries  on  the  Mo8eIla»  and  the  Troviri  were  so 

were  also  desirous  of  visitiDg  Bithynia  and  Asia  on  this  journey,  and 
tiMy  mmld  have  done  so,  had  not  the  Spirit  directed  them  back* 
wnikf  zn.Sk  74  Y«C  Mbt  diitnaiy  ■tpgias  the  Galatianf  teom 
thof,  wbtm  it  mm  ptogomA  to  ttwegthep.  He  begins  xv.  40.  bf 
these ;  ^ciffjicro  •  •  •  lir<9ri|M{#y,  and  concludes  xvi.  5,  ai  ^  icieXj|» 
treat  iffrepeovvro ;  then  fon  ihft  first  time  he  begini  resfectti^ 
Pbrygia  and  Galatia. 
>  Strabo,  L.  xii.  p.  S90. 

*  HienNL  ProIegoiB*  in  Epist.  ad  Galetu,  L«  iL  Unum  est  quod 
iltflaiUMM,  "I  OelitSIt  castpio  Sermone  Gfseeo,  quo  omnts  Oriens 
loquitur,  propriam  Ungiiem  eendem  habere,  quam  Treviros,  nec  re- 
ferre,  si  altqwexlnde  edrfepennly  csm  et  Aphri  PhoeBMum  linguun 
muduUS  f»  pM  aMtSfwiSt. 

t 
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proud  of  their  Germanic  extraction  that  they  prided 
themselves  upon  it  ou  any  occasion,  when  any  one 
would  confound  them  with  the  Galli  ^ 

This  Father  had  seen  both  the  Galli  and  the  Tre- 
viri,  and  soon  after  commenced  his  journey  to  Asia, 
in  which  he  wandered  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  could  draw  a  comparison  of  the  language  from 
a  still  fresh  recollection  of  it. 

The  assertion  of  this  teacher  finds  likewise  fiirther 
confirmation  in  other  data.  Livy  calls  the  chief  of 
the  horde,  who  on  this  march  led  the  vati  to  Asia, 
Lutarius  :  which  is  manifestly  a  German  name. 

One  at  least  of  the  three  stocks  must  haye  been 
of  German  extraction,  although  Strabo  makes  them 
alike  in  language  and  customs.  One  of  them  also 
occurs  elsewhere  in  history :  namely  the  Tectosages. 
These,  the  Volcas  Tectosages  (as  Cesar  calls  them), 
perhaps  *  th^  nation  of  the  Tectosages,  had  in  ancient 
times^  whm  the  GMli  were  yet  valisnt,  quitted  the 
Gallic  country  and  settled  in  the  Hercynian  forest, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  with  us,  tit  Jinibus 
Rmiraeorum,  where  they  are  said  to  have  adopted 
by  degrees  German  numnera  and  customs  \ 

This  happened,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
another  author,  when  Brennus  coiujuered  Rome 
with  a  Gaulish  army : — the  leader  who  conducted 
them  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  was  Sigotbsus.  The 
name  of  their  cUef  is  again  so  evidently  German, 
that  at  their  first  settlement  they  could  hardly  have 

*  Taciti  Gerraania,  Sect.  28. 

•  Livius,  L.  xxxviii.  c.  LG. 

*  In  the  Gtriuan — Folk  der  TekUwMger.  The  analogy  to  i  oictie 
is  apparent. — Translator. 

•  Julius  Caesar,  Bell.  CWl.  L.  vi.  aecu  «2.  Bl^ius  RUenaaus 
supposes  them  to  be  WttrlanlMlgirai  in  the  province  of  Teck. 
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been  a  foreign  nation,  which  only  gradually  adopted 
the  manners  of  our  ancestors.  But  they  did  not  re- 
main  there  long. 

About  half  a  century  afterwards  and  ttill  later^  a 
younger  Btennus '  took  great  numbers  of  these  Tibc^ 
TOSAGEs  along  w  ith  him  to  Thrace,  to  reinforce  the 
horde  in  Asia.  This  expedition  went  from  Gaul 
oyer  the  Rhine,  along  side  of  the  Danube,  appa- 
rently through  Noricnn,  Pbnnoma  and  Mcesia  and  at 
their  entry  into  Germany  carried  away  with  them 
a  part  of  the  Tectosages.  When  they  arrived  in 
Thrace,  Lutarius  took  them  with  him,  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  and  effected  conquests  in  Asia. 

But  though  I  could  pursue  this  investigation  still 
farther,  this  were  not  the  proper  place  for  it :  espe- 
cially as  the  events  and  the  Apostle's  Epistle  can 
expect  no  particular  elucidation  from  it.  In  their 
new  country  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  and  were  called  Gallogrsoci ;  they  made  use 
of  it  in  public  documents  and  iuacriptious,  of  which 
we  still  possess  remains. 

They  preserved,  as  it  seems,  their  native  religion, 
though  they  appear  to  have  learned  from  the  Phry* 
gians  the  service  of  the  magita  mater  DbOm,  and  they 
likewise  deviated  from  the  custom  of  the  Gallic  and 
Germanic  nations  by  having  temples.  Upon  the 
whole  there  were  few  cities  among  them,  except 
Ancyra,  Tavium  and  Pessinus,  the  latter  of  which 
carried  on  some  cominerce,  which  probably  attracted 
those  circumcised  fellow  citizens,  wlto,  according  to 
the  account  of  Josephus,  enjoyed  here  considerable 
liberties,  the  record  of  which  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra 

^  Iftvios,  L.  xxxTiiL  e«  16. 

K  Jowpb  Archieol.  L»  xvi.  e.  G. 
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Although  the  climate  was  such  as  to  lower  their 
courage  and  hardiness^,  nevertheless  they  did  not 

become  effeminate,  and  not  long  before  the  Christian 
aera  they  had  so  little  declined  from  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  that  a  Roman  orator  particularly 
notices  among  the  eulogies  on  their  king,  that  he 
was  a  diligent  planter  and  rearer  of  cattle 

Paul  experienced  the  kindest  reception  and  great 
applause  from  them.  Acts  xvi.  6.,  Gal.  iv.  13.  14. 
But  when  he  afterwards  at  another  visit,  Acts  xviii. 
22.,  shewed  less  indulgence  to  Judaism  and  declared 
himself  more  freely  respecting  its  validity,  aXvi^nmv, 
Gal.  iv.  16.,  those,  who  among  the  Jews  resident 
here  had  embraced  Christianity,  scarcely  awaited 
his  departure,  to  protect  the  law  and  Moses  with  full 
vigour. 

But  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Judaizing  Christians, 
who  had  lately  arrived  here  from  Jerusalem,  were 
particularly  active  in  this  allair ;  for,  the  instigators 
of  it  extolled  the  heads  of  this  Church,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  themselves  as  their  disciples,  and  drew 
disadvantageous  parallels  between  Paul  and  them,  and 
between  their  respective  doctrines,  the  most  evident 
traces  of  which  appear  iu  the  Epistle.  And  the 
Jewish  converts  actually  predominated,  and  per- 
suaded the  Galatians  of  the  necessity  of  the  whole  of 
Judaism  in  the  school  of  the  Messiah.  The  Gala- 
tians allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and  ac- 
ceded to  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  thus  at  once  were  all  Pauls  endeavours  dis- 
turbed, bis  labours  partly  frustrated,  and  his  hopes 
considerably  baffled. 

Floras  Hist.  Rom.  L.  ii.  c.  2.    Li  v.  xxxvii.  c.  S. 
'  Cictro  pro.  R.  Dejotaro  :  diligentissitntis  agricoU  et  pccuarius. 
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He  was  soon  apprised  of  this,  and  referred  them 
to  the  principles  of  his  last  imparted  instruction. 
If  there  should  come  not  only  a  Jew  finun  Jenisalenit 
if  thera  flhooM  €ome  an  flDgd  ftm  heaTCDf  lo  teach 
yon  mj  thing  diffinrent  to  that  which  I  have  taught, 
believe  him  not,  i.  10.  I  am  not  a  disciple  of  men,  ap- 
pointed by  Peter  and  James,  but  an  Apostle  tadght 
and  invested  with  foil  aatboritjr  by  God*  not  infioior 
to  either  of  them :  I  have  even  lemoiistnted  with 
Pteter  to  h»  Ace,  when  he  acted  insioeerely  conom- 
ing  Judaism,  iiL  1.  Have  yon  received  through 
Jesus  Christ  instruction  only  in  the  Jewish  law^or 
have  you  received  through  him  a  more  sublime,  mone 
apiritaal  and  more  poweriol  doctrine  1  DidAbiaham 
himself  receive  the  promiae  of  the  Messiah  by  the 
Law,  which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  by  faith  1  Has  not 
the  Law  rather  brought  upon  mankind  the  displea* 
aoie  erf  God,  from  which  Jeaoa  haa  ledeemed  us  2—* 
iii«  SML 

The  Law  is  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  only  a  schoolmaster  :  but  now  we  are 
released  from  its  observance,  we  are  perfect  men  nnd 
faeraditary  chikben  of  God— iv.  &  Still  move;  yie 
became  free  men  fluroagh  Christ,  and  mw  yon 
have  returned  into  a  state  of  bondage.  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  independence,  the  Law  is  that  of 
servitude,  as  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Hagar  and  Sarah  shown  yon— Conse- 
quently, Judaism  is  no  longer  adapted  to  Christians : 
exercise  youisch  cs  rather  in  morality  and  in  enno- 
bling your  heart  and  spirit:  be  on  your  guard 
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against  those  who  woidd  calumniate  me:  siibdiie 

the  pride  and  presumption  of  conceit ;  Christ  alone 
must  heuceiorth  be  your  pride. 


SECTION  XCVL 
TU£  fXKSX  £f  ISXLE  TO  TH£  COaiNXUIANS. 

Corinth,  a  great  commercial  city,  between  two 

ports,  the  one  oi  which  insured  a  reception  to  the 
western  navigator  and  the  other  to  the  eastern,  was 
situated  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  where  the  merchants  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
globe  met  and  exchanged  their  treasnres.  It  was  fer* 
mcrly  also  celebrated  for  its  Isthmian  games,  and  for 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  in  which  a  thousand  priestesses 
of  the  Goddess  ministered  to  dissoluteness  under  the 
patronage  of  religion^.  From  such  numerous  causes 
it  had  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  who 
carried  the  riches  and  the  \  ices  of  all  nations  into  a 
city,  in  which  the  seaman,  the  merchant  and  the 
warrior  could  enjoy  them  for  his  money  K  This  city 
in  consequence  of  having  ill  used  the  Roman  Ambas- 
sadors, fell  a  prey  to  the  Romans  with  all  its  trea- 
sures and  works  of  art,  and  was  totally  destroyed 
by  Mummius.  Alter  it  had  lain  waste  for  a  long 
time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  peo- 
pled it  with  a  Roman  colony*  It  soon  flourished 
again  ;  three  Ciesars  endeavoured  to  augments  its 

Strabo  viii.  p.  S61<-Ed.  2dA.  Catanboni.  p.  578. 
^  Stmbo^  L.  xii*  p.  385. 
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luBtte  and.  were  occupied- in  the  prodigious  work  of 
^Slitting  through  the  Isthmus,  and  connecting  the 
two  harbours,  to  avoid,  the  passage  over  Malsea. 

The  ancient  manners  abundantly  returned ;  Acro« 
corinth  was  again  the  seat  of  the  Isthmian  Dione, 
and  an  intemperate  life  was  commonly  called  a 
Corinthian  mode  of  life  Among  all  the  cities  that 
ever  existed,  this  was  accounted  the  most  volup- 
tuous and  the  Satyrist  could  only  jocularly  seem 
to  be  at  a  loss*  whether  in  this  respect*  he  should 
.give  the  preference  to  Corinth  or  to  Athens 

In  this  city  Paul  wished  to  found  a  community  of 
friends  to  virtue  and  Believers  in  Jesus.  He  came 
thither  (as  we  have  seen)  on  his  iirst  journey  to  Europe^ 
4yid  preached  the  kingdom  of  God  first  of  all  to  the 
Jews ;  but  they  were  here  as  nntractable  as  at  The»- 
salonica.  He  only  succeeded  in  gaining  some  lew 
over  to  his  side,  viz.  two  of  their  principals,  Crispus 
and  Sosthenes  ;  but  the  MetuetUes,  (Heathens  pro* 
selytised  to  Judaism),  seriously  joined  him  and  seem 
in  the  sequel  ever  to  have  continued  his  faithful 
adherents,  whilst  the  Jews,  as  they  gradually  in- 
creased, disturbed  the  plans  of  the  Apostle.  He 
remained  here  one  year  and  six  months;  Timothy 
and  Silas  were  his  assistants.  Acts  xviiL  1 — 19. 

When  cireumstances  called  him  from  hence,  a 
great  number  soon  after  his  departure  returned  to 
their  ancient  mode  of  life,  frequented  again  the 
priestesses  at  Acrocorinth,  or  in  general  pursued 
their  former  habits.   He  wrote  an  Epistle  to  them 

«  Dio.  Chiys*  Orat  Cdrintb.  T.  ii.  p.  119.  Rddi.  mum  iraXty 
otcccrf  ntv  oimr  ft  nu  yiyfMfpywi^  ^a^puBuvrnrvrt  and  ISO. 

"  Luckn,  AuKires. 
VOL.  JI.  B  b 
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on  this  subject^  which  is  °  lost,  1  Cor.  v.  9 — 12.,  in 
•which  he  interdicts  the  fiiiAftil  from  all  inteicoiine 
with  Biich  comipted  peisons. 


SECTION  XCVII. 


Paul  in  the  mean  time  bad  Teturned,  as  lie  haA 

promised,  from  Jerusalem  by  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
to  Ephesus.  Whilst  he  remained  here,  the  Corin- 
thians gave  him  a  still  more  urgent  occasion  for  in- 
structing them.  He  wrote  to  them>  in  consequence, 
two  Epistles,  which  are  still  extant. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  only  one  of  all  Paul's  trea- 
tises, ol  the  origin  of  which  we  have  an  account,  which 
is  supported  by  perfectly  sufficient  evidence.  In  the 
days  of  Clemens  Romanus  the  Corinthian  Churoii 
was  split  into  factions :  he  therefore  raninded  tiiein 
of  the  first  Epistle  of  the  Apostle,  and  its  occasion, 
as  a  similar  instance.  Even  then,  says  he,  Paul  wrote 
to  them>  because  under  the  name  of  this  or  that 
Apostle,  of  Cephas  or  ApoUos^  they  had  wfUt  tbieiat' 
id^es  into  partiea  ^ 

History  tells  us  no  more.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  we  must  exa- 
mine the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle,  and  collect  and 
arrange  each  separate  date  contained  inAem ;  witb- 

"  See  the  note  in  §  98. 

'  'AvaXafiere  njv  UurroXny  row  /iarapcov  IIavX«»*  n  wpmrop  hftiw 
kv  ap^  rov  evayycXcov  iypa^l^y  ;  aX,,^«cnr  wyiVfmruC^  ^irfmiXtK 
Ifiiv,  Trrpt  avrou  re  rat  K,^,  ra.  'AtoXX^,  ika  fO  jWI  irpomXMCIC 
v^a,  ne.o.rj^^ar  „'XV  f,  ^pon.X.aic  Ui^m  ^rroy  haaanap  inxNTV- 
v.y...-  ^poa.vX,^,.,  yap  d.o.ro\o,r,  oVap.  ai«PCI/l«»i«»Y  irop* 
auroH    C  cm.  1.  ad  Cor.  Ep.  c.  4.  et  Hege«pp.  .pud  Eiitdb.  H,  B. 

Li.  111.  C,  xO»  * 
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Mii  wbidi  pni^mSamy  if»p,itwoiddte  quHeimpiNk 
flU>le  to  imdentBiid  rightly  these  writings,  and  to 

compreliciid  them  in  all  their  parts  ^  These  dif- 
4'erent  factions,  into  wliich  they  were  divided,  ex- 
alted above  all  others  the  chiefs  r«vc  wnf^  Xutv  awoa^ 
roXovc^  2  Cot.  xi.  xiL  11.,  whose  notions  they 
adopted,  and  whose  doctrines  they  professed  to  fol- 
low, and  attempted  to  depreciate  those  of  the  op- 
posite party.  Whilst  then  some  called  themselves 
disciples  of  Paul,  Cephas,  or  Apcdlos,  others  assumed 
liie  splendid  appellation  of  Chrisfs  party.  Probably 
they  afiected  to  be  the  foDowers  of  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  thought  thus  to  enter  into  a  nearer 
discipleship  with  Jesus  than  the  other  parties. 

Theeontrovefsy,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  wholes 
vcibited  to  the  obligation  of  Judaism.  Theadyocates 
of  it  had  appealed,  even  in  Galatia,  to  Cephas  and 
James,  for  the  sake  of  opposing  to  Paul,  who  had 
banished  the  Jewish  ceremonies  from  Christianity, 
anthorities  which  were  not  less  admitted^  than  his 
own.  The  qu^on  itself  divided  ell  these  various 
parties  into  two  principal  factions  :  the  partizans  of 
Cephas  and  James  were  for  the  Law; — the  friends 
of  Paul  adopted  his  opinion,  as  well  as  ApoUos,  who 
with  his  adherents  was  always  in  heart  in  fiivour  of 
Paul,  and  never  wished  to  take  a  partto  aueparation 
from  him.   1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  against  Paul,  these  t^cuSa- 
vMToXoi  (as  Paul  calls  them)  and  raa)^i^r4id^MM  fie 
'AiromiXoiff  Xfwrov,  who  declared  theniselveB  the 
promidgvtors  and  defenders  of  <the  doctrines  of  Ce- 
phas and  James,  were,  as  may  be  easHy  conceived. 


«  I  baivt  hmn  made  nw  ctf  •  work  n^aUk  I  mnder  the  best  on 
thk«ri90Cit.  toir Koiite hitior. E|Mim  VMU  ad  GodBtii^ 
TMug.  17S8.  4. 

B  b  2 
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converted  Jews,  ^  Cor.  xi.  22.,  who  had  come  fro  in 
different  piaccii, — to  all  appearance  from  Palestine 
{ip^ofttvoi,  2  Cor.  xi.  4)»  and  could  therefore  boast  of 
having  had  intercourse  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  an  acquaintance  with  their  principles. 
They  were  not  even  ot  the  better  sort  of  Jews,  but 
those^  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  and  though  they  were  even  now  converted  to 
Christianity,  whilst  they  spoke  zealously  in  favour  of 
the  Law,  they  were  undermining  the  hopes  of  the 
pious,  and  cxcitin:;  doubts  n«^rainst  the  resurrection. 

1  Cor.  XV.  Cf.  Matthew  xxii.  23.,  so  that  Paul» 
from  regard  to  the  teachers^  whose  disciples  they  pro* 
fessed  to  be,  was  obliged  to  refute  them  from  the 
testimony  of  James  and  Cephas,  1  Cov.  \\.  o.  7. 

These,  })ruud  of  their  own  ojjinions,  I  Cor.  i.  17., 
not  without  private  views  depreciated  Paul's  autho- 
rity and  extolled  their  own  knowledge,  1  Cor.  ii.  12., 

2  Cor.  xi.  16, 17. 

Violently  as  the  contest  was  carried  on,  they  still 
did  not  withdraw  from  the  same  place  of  assembly 
for  instruction  and  mutual  cdilication ;  this,  however, 
was  even  the  cause  of  too  many  scandalous  scenes 
and  disorders 

'  A  great  part  oftlie  disorders  which  Paul  censures  could  not  well 
hnve  taken  plnci ,  if  tli«  v  had  withdrawn  from  the  same  place  of 
assembly,  whicli  some  would  infer  from  tlte  expressions  t  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
If  iruvTi  TOTu)  tivru)  Tf  nut  tifiiot'.  I  hi'  exj)lanntion  wlilch  I  gave  of 
this  passage  disph  ased  Berlholdt  ( Intiodnction,  vith  part,  sect.  719. 
p.L  fiSSI,^  and  justly  so.  Rut  his  own  Ukewise  does  not  s.itisty  me 
i'or  several  reasons,  which  I  have  not  room  here  individually  to  dis- 
cuss. There  is  perliaps  less  objection  to  the  foUowin^.  The  Apostle 
wishes  the  Grace  of  God,  and  a  peaceful  Spirit  to  he  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  at  Corinth  :  I'j  tthi  ti  tottu),  every  where,  wherever 
they  may  be :  tr  rtjrrtff  oiVon ,  at  Cui  inth  and  ui  its  neitihbourliood,  or 
iy  TOTr<f>  ^^^^^      ^  besides  those,  who  were  seced- 

ing XV.  17.,  there  were  many  with  Paul ;  »Sosiheues  i.  I,,  Apollos 
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•  At  the  a^aircif^  loTe  and  benevolence  were  no  where 
to  be  geen.  loatead  of  eating  together,  and  refresh- 
ing their  poor  brethren  oat  of  that  whieh  they  had 

brought  with  them,  each  one,  as  he  came,  ate  his 
own,  without  waiting  for  any  one  else,  and  feasted 
often  to  excess,  whilst  the  needy  was  lasting,  1  Cor* 
xi.  17. 

When  also  some  were  preparing  for  prayers  or 

singing,  others  raised  their  voices  to  instruct,  and 
conunenced  exercises  in  spiriiual  gifts  (in  yXiaaaaic  * 

xvi.  12.,  perhaps  those  of  Chloe  i.  11.  and  others.  For  thp  dciXtpotr 
xvi.  20.,  to  whom  greetings  occur  in  xvi.  18,  19.,  were  nciclier 
Asiatics  nor  Ephcsians ;  consequently,  they  were  most  probably 
CorintliKtns,  who  bad  quitted  the  aceoe  of  tliese  disturbances,  and  re« 
paired  to  Faui* 


Hu^s  explanation  of  iv  rawf  aXfmv  and  h  roir^  ht^^t  fiireed 
and  tmwarmatcd  by  any  corresponding  paaaage  in  the  New  TeaCa- 
ment  The  interpreution,  wbieb  our  Engliah  tranalatora  have  given, 
n  tbemoat  obviona,  and  die  beat  aupportad  by  the  atraetnre  of  the 
▼efse.  The  Eaatern  Tersiona  are  not  folly  deetaive :  aklMMigb,  if 
tbey  were  favourable  to  Hug,  the  pronoona  would  be  auflbMd, — the 

Syriac  would  have  been  \\c:^oo  ^ooijZ.|  W:^,   and  so 

with  tho  reat :  o  ^ooi^},  therefore  must  refer  to  y}^} 

cur  £ortf. -—^naeqnently,  as  they  now  atand,  the  Syriac  version 
anpporta  the  teoeived  interpretation ; — ^the  Arabic  and  i£thiopic 
aeem  to  accept  the  words  as  implying  the  Grace  of  God  be  with 
them  and  na*  It  ia  however  evident,  that  if  Hug  be  correct,  ahrmr 
Ti  Kai  rtfivy  are  anperfluoua  and  redundant,  becaoe  the  whole  senae^ 
for  which  be  contends,  is  comprized  in  irarrc  roiry:  if  they  be  not 
redundant,  our  Engliah  veraion  alone  can  be  rigfat^TVonflsler* 

'  Although  a  great  diapute  has  been  agitated  respecting  ro  XaXuv 
y\M99mt,  it  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  auhjcct  of  the  three  chap- 
tera,  which  Hug  has  cited,  and  completely  set  at  reat  by  the  ISck 
Teraeof  cb*  xiv.,  which  restricts  it  to  the  power  of  speaking  foreign 
tonguea,  lW>m  which  it  has  been  abaurdly  distorted.  Storr  renders 
tbe  vetae^*^  idi  danke  meinem  Gott,  weil  (oder  dass)  ich  ein  hoHcres 
maass  der  Sprachgabe  habe,  als  ihr  alle:**  and  so  the  i^ltlnopic 
Tnnalator  nnderatood  it,  when  he  added  **  itmguai  iff  foreign  comm.* 
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XaXeii^^or  wpoffrnia,  '((i^iiviLa,  concerning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  which  so  much  controversy  has  beea 
eaKsited  of  hte  years),  1  Cor.  xii.  xiiL  xiv. ;  move^ 
over  the  womeii,  to  bring  oonfiudoii  to  ito  higheet 
pitch*  todc  their  part  hi  isterlociitloiit  mi  propoMh 
of  questions,  1  Cor.  x\v.  34. 

Such  was  the  state  ot  things,  as  to  the  interior  dis- 
cipline  of  the  asaembHes  and  edification ;  hut  the 
exterior  deportment^  which  the  membeis  eC  thiji 
society  had  maiiitaiiied  in  civil  Kfe»  soon  disappeared 
also.  Formerly,  when  differences  arose  among  the 
Believers^  they  were  adjusted  by  the  int^ention  of 

triest'  (*»  loco).  The  promise,  which  had  been  made  to  the  Apostles, 
wns  X'fXffv  f»'  trfnaic  yX««»<r<rair  (Acts  ii.  4.  coUat.  cum.  17.),  which 
property  was  afterwards  transferred  by  them  to  other  Believers. 
Cf.  Acts  xix.  (j,  Sec.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  in  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  coraraunity,  some,  who  were  acquainted  with 
several  tongues  may  have  abused  this  knowledge,  and  ascribinL!;  it  to 
that  Higher  source,  from  whence  the  Apostles  received  it,  have  thence 
taken  occasion  to  disturb  the  devotional  service.  'Epfir^r  ftn,  as  it 
occurs  in  this  Epistle,  seems  to  refer  cxduaively  to  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  tongues :  cf.  xiv.  27. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  mquiry  is  the  vpofi]T^ia  of  the 
epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament.  In  one  instance  in  the  LXX. 
we  observe  translated  xoo(tn-iTi]v^  although  some  MSS.  indeed 
retain  the  word  irpf<y/ii/c;  SchieusiiLr  has  collected  several  pertinent 
examples,  in  which  the  title  is  equivalent  to  flvyv'^c*  In  Matthew 
X.  41.,  aiul  otlu  r  places  it  appears  synonyirio us  to  "^j^^Q,  of  which 
have  aliio  an  example  in  the  LXX.;  and  both  ihv  Ht  brew  liibic 
and  New  Testament  tiirmsh  copious  instances,  m  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  composer  of  sacred  rhapsodies,  thus,  Miriaia  is  styled  HH^M 
— Tooffiri^:, — hence,  Kimchi  on  1  Sam.x.5.  interprets  M^U/lil  losing 
thcxc  product'urns.  R\it,  m  this  Epistle  the  word  appears  more  par- 
ticularly to  have  rchifion  to  :i  scrutiny  of  the  anricnt  pmpliecies  re- 
spectinEffho  Messiah,  and  to  the  interpretation  and  ajiplication  of  them 
to  Jesus  m  the  reliifious  Assemblies,  the  Kaiuus  also  in  the  xth  conj. 
of  Uj  renders  the  w  ord  to  inquire  or  tcrutmize,  which  is  a  collateral 
authority  :  from  all  of  which  we  inter  €p;/»jrMa  to  have  been  l^^vwut, 
y\M(TfTMV,  and  ^ftotfuinia  in  its  reiitricLed  tteutie  to  hare  beea  ht^^i^ 
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arbitrators  from  their  own  communion,  and  termi* 
Dated  quietly.  Now,  as  their  mutual  confidence  in 
each  other  more  and  more  decreased,  they  brought^ 
to  the  dugiace  of  Qhristiaiuty,  their  oomplaints  be- 
fore the  Pagan  tribunals,  1  Cor.  tI.  1. 

But  as  to  what  concerned  the  main  object,  viz. 
the  obligation  of  Judaism,  it  was  so  little  confined 
simpljr  to  words  and  reasons,  that  each  party  rather 
strove  to  display  its  opposite  principles  in  its  condnct. 
One  party  gave  to  the  other,  as  much  as  possible, mo- 
tives for  ill-will  and  reproach.  The  Jews  required 
circumcision,  as  an  indispensable  act  of  religion; 
whilst  Paul's  disciples  attempted  to  *  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  doctrine  respecting  it,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  traces  of  circumcision,  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 

As  the  Jewish  party  observed  and  maintained  a 
distinction  of  meats,  that  of  Paul  ate  without  dis- 
tinction any  thing  sold  in  the  markets,  and  even 
meats  from  the  heathen  sacrifices,  1  Cor.  t,  H6*  28.,. 
vuu  1. 

Nor  was  this  enough ;  they  made  no  scruple  to  be 
present  at  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Among  other  things, 
they  also  took  part  in  many  scandalous  practices 
which  took  place  there,  and  fell,  by  means  of  theur 
improvidence,  into  still  greater  crimes,  1  Cor.  x. 
20,  21.,  viii.  10 

According  to  the  Jewish  custom,  the  women  were 

^  Hug's  words,  whicli  are  bere  paraphrased,  are,  die  PaulioiscUfili; 
aber  machten  versuche  sich  cine  -ncuc  vorhaut  zn  pjl<inzcn. 

*  Leydekker,  vii.  66,  supposes  here  PauFs  alhision  to  liave  been 
tShX^  D^TJW^  (2  ^^'^fon-  -"^i'  1^0  which  Jeroboam  »et  up,  hut  as 
eonnterparts  to  them  existed  in  every  Pagan  country,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  force  his  words  to  such  an  allusion.  We,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  in  Horayoth  f.  ii.  I.  the  rn')^  Apostate,  is  said  to  eat. 
food  interdicted  by  the  law,  and  to  drink  the  wme  of  libation,  ]^  HfW 
*|Dii  by  which  a  participation  of  heathen  sacrifices  is  implied.  But, 

Si.  Pauljweint  to  have  referral  to  an  »ctuai  ifUiiiii]BS^^^'^TraHfl,, 
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obliged  to  appear  veiled  in  the  synagogues  and  publid 
assemblies.  Tke  Anti-judaists  abolished  this  custom 
of  the  synagogue,  1  Cor.  xu  6,  6. 10 and  hemn 
rtflemUed  the  heathen  piacticea. 

*  Having  already  copiously  discussed  this  subject,  in  the  SSd  No. 
oi  the  Classical  Journal,  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  some  few  ad- 
ditional  remarks.  Hag  is  totally  incorrect  in  his  assertion,  that  the 
absence  of  the  veil  induced  a  resemblance  to  Pagan  customs,  so  tar 
was  It  the  contrary,  that  Valerius  Maximus  xvii.  iii.  H).  states 
Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus  to  have  repudiated  his  wife,  because  he  met 
Iier  abroad  without  her  veil.  The  Roman  Priests  were  never  without 
it  at  sacrifices,  and  Plutarch  says,  (Quaest.  Rom.)  oi  'Puifiaioi  T^rhv- 
^ptj^Tvwy  rote  d^tmc  iirarwKTfc  f^^^  rv^wat,  CTrt  njc  KtibaX-qr  ro  tunrwy 
l\oyT(Q  dirok'oXvrroj'rai.  Suetonius  records  Julius  Ciesar  to  have 
observed  this  custom,  when  he  was  dying.  Plutarch  snys,  that  Pom- 
pey  sat  dov\  n  at  a  fca^t  f\vy  ci*  J  -  >>  »  arn  njr  jcf^aXijc  to  ifiuTion'm 
Every  Eastern  nation  was  scrupulous  about  the  women's  veils  :  the 
Gabrs,  and  others,  like  the  Romans,  used  veils  in  their  sacred  offer- 
ings. The  Turks  call  die  veil,  which  conceals  the  woman's  entire 
^noQ  ^  ^  whidi  coven  the  lace  and  not  the  eyei^ 

(JU^  end  to  rend  or  take  away  the  veil,  w  in  Arabic  idiom 

Equivalent  to  violation.  We  are  well  informed  that  the  Persian 
women  do  not  take  off  the  jU^  when  they  pray,  and  that  the  custom 

mentioned  by  Eustathiua  in  Bionya.  de  aitA  orbia»  of  their  loosening* 
t)M  band  of  their  bead  when  they  salute,  no  longer  prevails,  being 
exchanged  for  an  inclination  of  the  body,  and  placing  the  hand  to 
the  hiean.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  Eustathius's  account  ever  had  any 
truth*   Some  have  supposed  the  tiaras  of  thei#  Priests  to  have  been* 
tlie  aame  aa  the  iUDXO  of  the  Hebrew  Priests :  Strabo  calls  them 
roiXMrac  mtd^Kui/crac  lurarepw^ev.  The  ontvenali^  of  the  practice  is 
manifest  (Vom  the  Greek  writers  as  well  as  firom  the  Asiatic^  and 
there  are  so  many  laws  respecting  it  in  the  Old  Teetament,  that  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  respecting  the  Apostle's  meaning.   In  Ketubolh 
f.  19..  1.  women  un veiling  ore  required  to  be  divorced  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  sent  away  without  a  dowry  (cf.  Numb.  v.  18).  An  unveiled 
woman  is  ^      {  m  \  both.  c.  35. )to  be  a  disgrace  to  her  family.  St.Paul 
tlierefore  in  the  nst-  ol  /^oi^aat  \%  warranted  by  Hebrew  opinions  and 
phraseology.    \n^iu^  were  called  illO^,  from  the  veil  which  they 
wore,  ^hicli  was  j  riiu'ved  after  their  nuptials,  and  replaced  by  one- 
iWuchdenoudthelju»l^i«d'a«iilAori/y.    LetftJkkker^  1  vol.  91.  lai- 
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From  despite  to  Judaism,  which  considered  matri- 
monial offspring  as  a  particular  blessing  of  God, 
some  embraced  celibacy;  which  they  justified  by 
Paul's  example,  1  Cor.  yIL  7, and  this  they  also 
recommended  toothers,  1  Cor.viL  1 — 25.  Some  went 
even  so  far,  that,  although  married,  they  resolved  to 
practise  a  continual  continency,  1  Cor.  vii.  a — 5. 

We  are  not  so  well  informed,  in  what  way  the  ad- 
vocates of  Judaism  in  their  zeal  for  giving  offence  to 
the  others  went  astray,  if  we  except  a  single  case,  in 
which  they  far  exceeded  every  thing.  They  even 
countenanced  the  Jewish  casuistical  indulgences  to- 
wards proselytes,  and  permitted  (a  charge  of  which 
PauFs  party  is  acquitted,  2  Cor«  ii.  2.)  a  Gentile>  who 
was  disposed  to  adopt  Judaism  in  the  Christian 
schools,  to  marry  his  step-mother.  For  whosoever 
embraced  Judaism  was  considered  as  a  new-bom 
child  according  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  n^^/UK^  n9 
*l^Wf9p3,  and  all  his  preceding  connexions  were 
considered  as  not  existing.  His  mother,  father,  bro- 
theis,  and  sifters,  no  more  belonged  to  luiu  .  lu  this 

^ore  (Off.  Eod.  0.)  states  that  bridss  were  married  veiled,  to  shew 
tyhe  ptmer  of  their  husbands ;  and  Tertulltsn  (De  Virg.  Vel.)  wrttes» 
"  i^ssB  aniin  stint,  quas  mti^ectM  esse  oportet,  propter  quas  poittkui 
supri  caput  haberi  debet.  Felamen  jugum  illorum  est.**  Henee,  in 
Aboth.  e.  16,  mnn  is  used  as  Paul  has  used  iiavmot  where  Rabbi 
EKeier  is  affirmed  to  have  tsken  away  the  Itftn  (Hpvmi^ — vebm) 
him  his  ristet^s  daughter.  TTI»  however,  is  the  term  commonly 
referred  to  it. 

JAghtSaot  dedares^  that  the  women  unvefled  in  the  religious 
assembh'es  their  heada  as  fiur  as  the  hair,  and  long  hair  is  mentioned' 
M  «  woman's  chief  ornament  in  Erubhin  f.  100.  S.  To  this  St.  Paul 
alludes.  He  is  likewise  warranted  by  the  LXX  in  the  use  of  ^ojff* 
at  ver.  7^  where  it  expresses  nStDA*  snd  a  variety  of  other  senses. 
Phavorinus  also  interprets  it  tka<r/ioc. — TrantiaUr, 

'  Jo.  Seldea  de  sucoessionlbus  ad  Leges  HebrMrum  e.  S6.  pr. 
ISl.  £laefir«  IS8S. 
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case^  hift  former  connections  were  not  coBsidered  in 
nuuniage;  thb  muconduet  tberefcre  took  plioe  ae» 
cording  to  established  principleB. 


SECTION  XCYIII. 

Chlob,  a  believer  at  Corinth,  gave  to  the  Apostle 

the  first  account  of  tliese  disseusions,  1  Cor.  i.  11. 
Some  part  he  had  heard  from  others,  ajcovtrai,  1  Cor. 
Y.  9.  At  length  the  Corinthians  themselves  seat  a 
miMion^  among  whom  (as  it  appears)  were  ApoUos 
and  SoaiheneSy  1  Cor.  i.  h,  xvi.  12.,  with  an  Epistle 
to  the  Apostle.  He  not  only  answered  this,  but  also 
took  notice  of  the  accounts,  which  he  had  before 
received.  When  he  wrote  his  answer,  he  was  still  at 
fiphesus^  where  he  intended  to  remain  till  Pentecost, 
zvL  8.  It  was  consequently  written  at  the  latter  part 
of  his  abode  in  that  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
year  of  Nero.   They  probably  had  "received  the 

*  The  hypothwa  of  a  preoeding  Epistle,  which  is  noticed  in  §  97^ 
is  not  snfHcieady  tttbttantiated  to  become  the  basts  of  an  argument. 
Its  only  IbniMlation  seems  to  be  cypoipa  Ifuy  h  Invrokf  contrasted 
with  mt  h  iyparlMi  vfiiy,  in  the  II th  Terse.  Bnt  it  is  evident  from 
the  oatture  of  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  idiom  of  which  St.  Fanl  eoo^ 
tinually  transfiirted  into  the  6reek»  that  c'ypai^a  may  be  eqaivaleiiCfto 
Ypofw.  The  11th  verse  is  an  adequate  example  of  this,  wheie  mtw 
restrteu  the  time  to  the  present :  thus^  the  Syriae  is  AoAs,  ivhich  a 
Grecian  might  render  yiypafa,  eypai/^a,  lypa^or,  or  ypa^w.  Bet- 
tholdt  and  others«  infer  from  this  and  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossiaost  the  loss  of  many  of  the  Apostle's  Epiatles,  yet  with  no 
solidity  of  argument.  Had  Pavl  alluded  to  a  fi^rmer  Epistle,  he 
wouU  not  have  indefinitely  written,  ir  rp  iinrnXp,  but  rather  rp 
«porcp9  cinmX)r  iwmKii,  therefore  appears  analogous  to 

if  ra¥r$rp  IwimXjf,  whence  the  passage  is  equivalent  to  ypa^  hfap 

«»'  mvry  rjf  fcrieroXp— «*.r%X\  for  the  eleventh  verao»       &  i/.r^JC* 

has  an  evident  letonce  tothe  modificttion.  which    fci^  urtrinhiCTd' 
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Epistle  concerning  the  Passover,  to  which  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Cor*  ¥•  7,  8.  aliades,  aad  is  beautifuUy 
devised* 

.  But  we  ave  not  allowed  undisputed  poasessiou  of 

this  passage,  which  affords  to  us  so  good  a  computa- 
tion of  time.  They  say,  is  not  an  allegory  of  the 
Apostle  entirely  misunderstood,  which  pourtrays  the 
duty  of  being  irrepioachaUe»  and  worshipping  God 
in  piety  and  virtue  ?  Certainly,  if  the  words  were 
merely ; — "  know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven 
the  metaphor  would  not  trangress  its  general  accep- 
tation,any  more  than  inOal.  9.,  and  might  very  well 
he  an  allusion  to  purity  in  generaL  But  the  Aposde 
here  contracts  the  circle  of  metaphors,  and  returns 
to  the  feast  of  the  passover ;  for  Christ  is  the  passo- 
ver»  which  is  slain  for  us.  How  then  does  Paul 
happen  to  dioose  the  metaphoir  of  the  passover  at 
this  egcommunication,  if  it  had  not  taken  place  about 
this  time  ?  If  it  had  occurred  at  Whitsuntide  or  on 
any  other  day  the  metaphor  would  neither  have  had 
an  occasion  uor  a  purport.  Then,  Paul  continues, 
ttMTt  ioprtX^tfm,  ieiu9  b0ep  tiejbiut  wM  Ae  old 
iempem,  &c.  'Eofir«SKv  in  this  passage  does  not  admit 
of  tlie  meaning  of  piously  serving  God ;  it  does  not 
treat  of  the  change  of  mind  of  Believers,  nor  of 
embracing  a  more  virtuous  life;  but  of  puriQriii£^ 
the  aoeiety  by  the  ezpulakm  of  an  unworthy  member* 
The  proposed  general  interpretation  therefore  liea 
far  beyond  the  real  view  of  the  author,  and  we  are 
referred  to  the  particular;    that  ye  may  celebrate 

in  the  tcottty  tm  wwmc^.  t\  X\  w¥  btug  orjgMmeiiiaM^  ei 
irmuamdipmrtiaUa,''  of  which  exaroples  from  Uio  New  TetlaiiMiit 
win  be  fiNmd  m  Sehlentner.  Tho^St.  John  (£p.  i.  c  ft^  wet.  IS,  15, 
14.)  sayti,  indiflevoitly,  ypaf^  h/uv  aadi  cypaiffa  vfU¥,^TtaM9latar. 
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the  feast  as  a  pui  ified  society  free  from  the  alloy  of 
any  impure  and  vicious  participant." 

Paul^  it  appears^  gave  the  epistle  to  some  of  the 
society  who  were  returning  home,  viz.  to  Stephanos, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  xvi.  15 — 19.,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  tliein,  \vhil>t  A  polios  and  Sostheiies  remained 
for  the  present  at  Ephcsus,  xvi.  12.  of.  i.  1.  For  it 
was  not  only  proper  but  necessary,  to  deliver  to  the 
deputies  the  result  of  the  mission  which  they  had 
performed,  that  tliey  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to 
those  who  had  sent  them. 

At  the  same  time  {iis  may  easily  be  imagined) 
Timothy  travelled  with  them,  as  the  deputy,  ou  the 
part  of  the  Apostle,  for  so  the  dignity  of  the  Eccle> 
siastical  administration  required,  Acts  xv.  27.  It 
was  his  ollice  to  invigorate  the  effect  of  the  Epistle 
by  his  own  discourses,  and  where  doubts  still  ex- 
isted, to  elucidate  and  dispel  them  from  the  Apos- 
tle's doctrines.  Thus  far  is  his  duty  declared  in  the 
lipistle,  iv.  16,  17. 

\\  e  may  euuclude,  when  Timothy  connnenced  his 
journey  from  his  being  expected  back  at  Ephesus 
by  the  Pentecost,  xvi.  8 — 12.  According  to  this 
order,  he  was  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  was  practicable.  If  he  performed  the 
whole  journey  by  sea,  he  might  embark  about  the 
vernal  equinox,  for  the  seamen  commenced  their 
most  important  undertakings  at  the  iiequinoctlum 
vemum\  The  number  of  days  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens  \ve  may  learn  from  a  journey  of  Cicero, 
which  was  rather  tedious.  He  had  lelt  Ephesus  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  arrived  at  Athens  on  the 
14th  ^  his  brother  Quintus  performed  the  same 

•  Liv.  L.  xxxvn.  c.  9. 

*  Cic.  ad  Attic.  Ep.  L.  vi.  ep.  8,  y. 
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i<wiiqr  in  the  sume  sptce  of  time  If  we  adopt 
this  as  a  standard,  and  allowing  a  couple  of  days 
for  the  journey  from  Athens  to  Cormth,  Timothy 
arrived  in  the  first  week  of  April. 

But  if  he  found  it  more  advisable  to  make  the  jour- 
ney by  hmd  to  Troas  and  thence  through  Macedonia 
for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  voyage  by  sea,  we  know 
that  the  distance  from  Amphissa  to  Amphipoiis  has 
been  performed  in  six  days  with  unusual  expedition  ^ 
Although  Timothy  could  not  hare  wanted  assistance 
and  means  of  expedition  in  the  Churches  of  Macedo- 
nia, we  would  not  exact  any  thing  extraordinary 
from  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  more  se- 
curely, would  compile  the  journey  to  Europe  from 
two  roads,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
itinerary.  The  first  is  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica 
From  Athens  to  Oropus  there  arc  thirteen  Roman 
miles  ;  from  thence  to  Thebes,  forty-four— to  Chal- 
cis,  thirty-six— to  Opus,  twenty-four— to  Demetrias, 
forty-eight— to  Larissa,  fourteen— to  Dios,  forty- 
four— to  Beroea,  twenty-four— to  Thessalonica,  se- 
venteen—together 261-.  The  other  road  goes  from 
Thessalonica  to  Neapolis  ^  From  Thessalonica  to 
Mellisurgis,  twenty-seven — thence  to  ApoUonia, 
twenty  — to  Amphipoiis,  seventeen— to  IHiilippij 
thirty— to  Neapolis,  thirty-three— together  127. 
Both  roads  amount  together  to  391  Roman  miles. 
The  number  of  miles  reduced  to  German  miles, 
five  of  which  according  to  the  usual  computation 
lieing  admitted  into  one  German  mile,  make  seventf  • 

*  Cie*  ad  Attic.  Ep.  L.  in.  ep.  9.  where  Valde  fiiii  ei  pioptraadmB 
must  be  referred  to  the  following,  do  quid  abtent,  etc 

*  Lit.  L.  xxxnu  e.  17.  and  L.  ziir.  c.  45. 

«  Vet.  Roman,  itinarms  nve  Antonini  itinerBrium,  e^* 

Wesseling,  p.  2526 — 8« 
»  P.  SSO— SI. 
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eight  of  our  miles ;  156  hours^  or  from  fifteen  to 

sixteen  clays'  journey.  If  we  add  two  days  for  the 
journey  from  At  hens  to  Corinth,  and  four  days  of  rest, 
they  amount  to  twenty-two  days.  If  we  take  for 
the  passage  from  Troas  according  to  Acts  xx.  6., 
five  days  ;  although  on  another  occasion  Paul,  Acts 
XVI.  II.  appears  to  have  performed  this  journey 
in  two  days,  and  from  Troas  to  Ephesus,  as  niuc  h 
as  Paul  required  to  Miletus,  /*.  e.  four  days ;  thus  the 
whole  journey  amounts  to  thirty-one  days.  If  now 
he  left  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of  March,  he  was  at 
Corinth  in  the  first  week  of  April.  ^Vhulc\  cr  way 
then  he  chose,  he  reached  the  phice  of  his  destination^ 
before  the  feast  of  the  passover. 


SECTION  XCIX, 

The  Epistle  treats  for  the  most  part  of  the  faults 
of  St  Paul's  adherents^  and  seems  to  be  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  them ;  they  too  had  written  to 

the  Apostle,  and  acknowledged  his  authority.  He 
was  therefore  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
faults  of  the  Anti-Judaic  party,  and  those  of  the 
Judaizing  party  have  remained  almost  unnoticed. 

The  Epistle  has  three  divisions.  The  first  treats 
of  his  iiitbrmatioii  from  the  messages  of  Chloe*  the 
other,  of  that  which  he  had  heard  from  other  sources, 
and  the  last  of  that  which  had  been  written  to 
him. 

In  consequence  of  the  account  given  by  Chloe, 
i.  11.  he  exhorts  them  to  unity,  and  thanks  God, 
that  he  himself  has  given  to  them  no  inducement 
for  divisions.  He  assures  them>  that  although  he 
has  preached  without  eloquence  and  parade  of  learn- 
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ing,  he  certainly  published  the  pure  truth  of  God. 
Besides,  it  is  indifferent,  whether  it  be  Paul  or 
Aponos,  which  is  likewise  applicaUe  ta  other  chieili 
4^  pftfties— all  are  but  servants  of  God  and  of  the 
Gospel,  every  one  of  whom  will  receive  the  reward 
accordisg  to  his  merits ;  and  if  a  preference  is  due  to 
any  one,  it  rather  belongs  to  the  iirst  messengers  of 
the  fiiith,  than  to  the  subsequent  teachers. 

As  to  that  which  he  had  learned  from  other  ac« 
counts,  V.  1.  he  commands  them  not  to  tolerate  the 
abominable  incest,  he  delivers «  up  the  transgressor 
to  Satan,  v.  5.  They  are  to  shun  the  unclean  and 
Immoral  person  in  the  commumtyy  they  are  never  to 
bring  their  disputes  before  the  heathen  tribunals, 
vi.  11.,  and  to  behave  themselves  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  portion,  which  they  have  in  Christ,  vii.  1. 

But  as  to  the  Epistle,  he  replied,  vii.  1«,  that  he 
eonldnot  approve  of  the  contineiiee  of  married 
persons,  neither  that  one  party  under  pretext  of  un- 
belief should  separate  from  the  other.    Single  per- 

«  It  is  ditFicult  to  detertTiinc  precisely,  what  is  implied  by  Kupa^ovvtu 
TQv  TOiovToy  rf  ISUiTayqL.  it  was  probably  the  severest  degree  of  ex- 
communication from  the  religious  assemblies,  and  from  intercourse 
v.  hh  the  Believers.  It  has  been  imagined  to  have  been  that  degree  of 
trtn.  wbich  the  Rabbioicii  wnten  denominate  Hi^)^!^,  which  is  not 
oply  fizeommuiiication,  but  absolute  execration :  so  direful  indeed  was 
It  aceomitdlt  thai  Kabbi  Asber,  f.  ISO.  2.  enjoined,  thst  it  abonid 
mAf  be  pronounced  m  ponialiinent  of  tlM  most  beiuous  crimes ; 
man  nat  |6»  trnOWO  it  was  ewtway  «f  «aqieiit  date, 
because  it  occurs  in  the  Targumin,  and  eeems  to  have  been  that 
intended  by  Paul,  became  it  was  ia  the  power  of  the  Supeme  Eccle- 
siastical Functionaries  to  teleaae  the  penitent  tiangieiior  from  it* 
8o  did  Paul  in  this  imtaiiee.  It  was  a  aefciet  and  more  execrating 
With  one  so  excommunicated  it  wia  net  laiwM  tt>  eat  at 
dmk»  thus,  the  Apeatle  tays  in  this  chapter,  rf  roimhrf  /tf&  jupw 
Stu»*  If  the  etymol^  of  HJVSV  be  HnH  OV  (««  ^a^e 
asserted)  which  ia  moit  probable,  such  likewise  was  the  Anathema^ 
whidi  on  modier  MMion  lie  calls  MAmAir*ATirA.— JVwiftotor. 
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sons,  who  are  not  endowed  with  continence,  should 
marry,  vii.  18.  The  circumcised  should  not  have 
recourse  to  suhtletics  to  enforce  circumcision,  and 
every  one  should  be  contented  with  his  condition, 
vii.  25, 

His  advice  to  the  single  is,  to  remain  single,  not 
because  it  is  a  sin  to  niarrv  :  on  the  contrary  it  is 
even  good  ;  but  times  will  come,  when  it  might  iiave 
been  desirable  to  have  remained  independent  and 
single,  for  the  sake  of  not  being  drawn  by  connec* 
tions  into  infidelity  against  religion,  viii. 

They  are,  however,  riglit  in  affirming  an  idol  to 
be  nothing,  and  in  allowing  no  distinction  between 
meats  ofiered  to  idols  and  others :  but  if  the  weaker 
brother  stumble  at  it,  his  weakness  should  be  spared, 
and  much  less  should  they  be  preseul  at  the  oileiiu^b 
in  the  Temples,  ix.  '4. 

The  Apostle  then  diverges  into  an  episode,  and 
assures  them  of  the  purity  of  his  views  and  doctrines, 
by  appealing  to  his  disinterestedness,  which  fully 
acquits  him  of  any  advantage  or  private  views,  af- 
firming his  reward  and  recompeuce,  to  be — God  and 
Christ— ix.  27. 

He  then  again  passes  over  to  idolatry,  draws  their 
attention  to  the  example  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  the 
ineompatibility  of  idolatry  w  ith  Christianity,  x.  23., 
and  recommends  anew  a  careful  forbearance  towards 
the  weaker  brethren,  xi. 

For  the  credit  of  the  external  worship  of  God,  he 
reminds  them,  that  the  women  in  the  assemblies 
should  be  veiled  and  keep  silence,  xi.  17. 

That  the  Saerament  is  a  remembrance  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  ;  that  therefore  each  person  should  partake 
of  it  with  a  mind  void  of  offence,  xi.  17.  xii. 

That  each  should  so  use  the  spiritual  gifts,  that 
they  may  serve  for  the  edification  of  all ;  for  that  they 
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oe  on  no  account  for  mdiTidoals,  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  alL  All  constitute  but  one  body>  of  which  each 
b  a  member,  which  must  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  But  these  gifts  are  absolutely  nothing  in  com' 
parison  with  the  law  of  love  and  peace — ^xiv. 

In  regard  to  the  resurrection  he  has  sufficiently  in- 
formed them«  that  Jesus  has  arisen,  that  he  has  ap^ 
peared  to  James  and  Cephas,  and  to  more  than  500 
bretluren,  and  lastly,  to  himself,  and  that  Jesus  will 
awaken  all  to  glory  or  to  dish(mor,  according  to  each 
individual's  merits,  zvi.  Finally,  he  invites  them 
to  make  among  themselves  a  charitable  collection 
for  the  poor  brethren  in  Palestine. 

SECTION  C. 
THE  SECOND  BPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Paul  remained  yet  some  time  at  Ephesus,  but 
sent  bef(Mre  him  Timothy  and  Erastus  through 
&Caoedottia»  Acts  idx.  32.  to  Corinth,  1  Cor. 
xri.  10.  Thither  he  sent  also  Titus,  who  was 
comoiissioned  to  observe  what  impression  and  effect 
the  Apostle's  Epistle  would  produce  :  or  to  make  to 
the  Apostle  a  report,  so  as  to  determine  his  fixture 
measuriss,  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  vii.  6 — 16.  Also,  to  set  on 
foot  the  eolleetion  f(Mr  the  poor,  Tiii.  6.  Wh6h  Paul 
quitted  Ephesus  to  go  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  he 
expected  Titus  already  to  have  returned  to  Troas, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12*,  but  he  first  met  him  in  Macedonia, 
yii.  5.,  and  received  from  turn  the  joyful  intelligence 
of  the  good  success  of  his  Epistle  and  precautions, 
vii.  7,  8, 9. 

But  they  were  mostly  of  Pauls  party,  who  appeared 
penitent,  submissive  and  ready  for  improvement; 
the  Jewish  party  sought,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
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Ilpistle  merely  materials  for  a  new  attack  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

The  Apostle  had,  at  diHerent  times,  and  pai  ticu- 
huly  in  this  Epistle,  promised  to  come  to  them, 
1  Cor.  V.  19,  20,  xvi.  i,  l)ut  he  had  not  as  yet  fulfilled 
that  promise.  They  upbraided  him  therefore  for  his 
variableness  and  unsteady  disposition,  and  took  oc- 
c.i^ioa  tVom  tiienci'  to  raise  >uspiiiuus  airainst  his 
doctrines,  2  Lor.  i.  lo. — ii.  and  to  cluuge  him  with 
obscurity  and  vagueness  in  l\is  instructions,  iv.  7. 

As  the  Epistle  was  full  of  earnestness,  severity, 
and  ener'fv,  thev  contrasted  it  with  his  conduct  in 
other  respect--,  and  remarked  on  it,  that  lie  mii^ht 
well  have  couia-e  to  >peak  thus  at  a  distance,  where 
none  faced  him  ;  but  that  otlierw  ise  he  was  much 
more  docile,  and  couHned  himself  to  a  more  com- 
plying tone,  2  Cor.  x.  0,  10. 

Paul,  to  proN  e  the  disinterested  intcirrity  of  his 
doctrines,  principles,  and  assertions,  had  rennnded 
the  Corinthians,  that  lie  had  never  sought  his  own 
advantage,  that  lie  had  even  refused  his  well-earned  re- 
ward, that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  toil  of  instruc- 
tion.to  (laiiL^cr  and  pcr^ecui ion,  merely  from  duty  and 
for  the^akc  of  Jesus,  1  Cor.  i\.  10.  This  was  indeed 
a  decisive  argument,  which  his  adversaries  could  not 
allow  to  exist  in  its  full  force.  They  appear,  there-* 
fore,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  it,  to  have  re- 
nounced likewise  all  pay  or  recomj)ence,  tliat,  in  this 
respect,  they  might  be  on  a  par  with  the  Apostle, 
2Cor.  xi.  12,  l.l,  14.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
collections  for  the  poor  furnished  them  with  a  pre- 
text to  attack  his  disinterestedness  ;  especially  the 
collection  desired  in  hi^  Epistle,  which  Titus  was 
then  levying.  They  said,  that  in  this  way  he  plun- 
dered one  ch.urch,  that  for  a  while  he  might  appear 
disinterested  in  the  others.  2  Cor.  xi.  7.  xii.  15 — 17. 
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SECTION  CI. 

Hb  learned  all  this  from  Titus,  whom  he  met  in 
Macedonia,  2  Con  yil  5.  To  obviate  all  the  unr 
pleasant  circumstances  which  might  occur  to  him 

when  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
success  and  authority,  he  determined  to  refute  these 
calumnies,  to  confirm  the  proofs  which  he  had 
already  given,  and  still  mpre  to  prepare  their  minds. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  second  Epistle  in  the  presence 
of  Timothy,  2  Cor.  i.  1.  probably  m  Macedonia,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Nero. 

He  first  mentions  his  sufferings,  and  particularly 
his  last  dangers  in  Asia,  i.  12.  He  then  speaks  of  his 
repeated  intention  of  coming  to  them  hy  way  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  had  always  continued  invariably  the 
same,  although  he  had  been  obliged  to  differ  its  per- 
formance for  the  sake  of  sparing  them,  partly  also 
that  he  might  not  come  sonroMring  instead  of  re- 
joicing.  He  forgives  him,  who  had  principally 
grieved  him,  and  wishes  to  receive  him  again  in 
love,  ii.  12.  After  this  he  notices  his  state  of  mind 
at  Troas,  speaks  of  the  consolations  which  God  had 
vouchsafed  to  him,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his 
views,  iii.  He  states,  that  he  needs  no  letters  of  re« 
commendation  to  them,  that  their  disposition  and  the 
dispensation  delivered  to  him  by  God  are  his  recom- 
mendation,— not  a  Mosaic,  but  a  spiritual  and 
fiur  more  glorious  dispensation;  on  which  account  he 
preaches  openly,  and  thbt  only  find  his  doctrine 
obscure,  who  resist  the  illumination  of  the  Gospel^ 
iv.  7.  That  he  indeed  is  also  a  man,  which  he  well 
feels  from  the  afla:ictions  which  press  on  him,  but 
which  he  endures,  strengthened  by  the  hopes  of 
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better  state,     11*   That  Yob  coDScience  consoles 

hi  111 ;  that  he  has  acted  from  love  to  them,  and  as 
Christ  by  his  deatli  has  reconciled  all,  so  he  also  in- 
tended his  mission  to  have  been  one  oi  adjustment 
and  Teconciliation,  having  shewn  himself  in  all  things 
a  servant  of  Ood,  vi.  %  Here  he  interposes  a 
warning  against  idolatry,  vii.  2.  and  passes  on  to 
Titus,  and  the  comfort  which  he  had  hroucrht  to 
him.  He  says  that  he  now  regrets  having  grieved 
them;  yet,  the  conseqaence  even  of  this  re* 
suited  in  joy,  vii.  16. — That  the  Macedonians  have 
preceded  them  in  works  of  charity  ; — that  he  hopes 
they  will  not  also  remain  behind,  on  which  account 
he  sends  Titus  back  to  them,  with  companions 
worthy  of  their  regard. — That  he  doubts  not  their 
readiness  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  poorer 
fellow-believers,  x. 

In  the  10th  chapter  he  returns  to  his  vindication, 
and  defends  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  his 
adversaries — ^that  Paul  when  present  was  complying, 
but  that  at  a  distance  only  he  found  courage  to  be 
severe ;  that  lie  took  no  pay,  but  collected  money 
in  the  churches ;  then  he  draws  a  parallel  betw^een 
himself,  his  apostleship,  and  these  false  apostles^ 
which  he  continues  with  great  spirit  as  far  as  xiL  19. 
He  even  fears,  he  proceeds^  (namely  from  this  quar> 
ter)  an  offensive  conduct,  whicli  he  should  be  ob- 
liged, however  unwillinf»ly,  to  oppose  with  severity. 
In  the  conclusion  he  adds  his  salutations. 

These  are  the  mere  skeletons  of  these  two  mas- 
terly compositions.  If  we  conceive  ourselves  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  composed,  and  ex- 
amine deeply  their  contents,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  admire  the  judgment  in  their  arrangement  and 
in  the  management  of  each  separate  point  of  dis- 
eussion.  We  are  forced  to  respect  this  wisdom  and 
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love  this  benevolence,  and  to  perceive  with  satis* 
faction  each  expression  of  his  heart  and  soul :  id 
admire  this  dignity  in  instructing,  this  earnestness  in 

entreating,  the  just  piopoi  tion  observed  in  praise  and 
encouragement:  the  interchange  of  the  affections, 
the  transitions  from  e^nestness  to  sympathy^  and 
from  correction  to  compassion,  from  friendly  solici- 
tation to  a  powerful  and  dannting  tone ;  and,  above 
all,  this  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  this  foresight 
in  the  management  of  diihcult  aifairs. 


SECTION  CII. 

For  the  sake  of  justifyuig  the  opinion  which  I 
have  formed  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  these  Epis- 
tles, I  ought  not  to  part  from  them,  without  defend- 
ing the  second  against  the  complaints  which  have 
undeservedly  been  made  against  it.  Some  pretend 
not  to  find  in  it  that  well-considered  arrangement, 
that  coiTect  succession  of  ideas,  and  the  union  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  the  connection.  Very 
soon  (as  is  usually  the  case)  they  went  farther  and 
attempted  to  deprive  the  Epistle  of  partieulai 
parts,  as  not  heing  established  according  to  the 
notion  which  they  had  conceived  of  its  extent,  but 
as  being  added  afterwards  \  The  commencement 
relates  to  the  Apostle's  personal  condition,  views, 
state  of  mind,  and  wishes,  as  far  as  chap.  iii.  The 
remainder  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  a  con- 
clusion. 

*  The  literary  history  of  this  subject  is  found,  as  usual,  completely 
developed  in  Bcrtlioldt's  Introduction  to  tlic  Writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  part  vi.  sect.  727.  Some  acadeujical  writiogs, 
which  he  citef,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  eeeo. 
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In  the  first  part  he  declares  himself  a  servant  of 
the  New  Covenant;  in  which  capacity  he  administers 
a  ^laKovta  of  a  spiritual  description,  far  more  glorious 
than  the  Mosaic  ;  not  with  craft  and  subtle  obscu- 
rity, but  aecoidini^  to  ih-c  light  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  may  be  made  manifest,  iv.  7.  Yet  he  carries  this 
treasure  about  in  an  earthen  vessel :  he  is  a  man 
who  fulfils  this  vocation  under  all  the  sufferings  in- 
cidental to  mankind,  and  has  in  return  only  wmtiq, 
that  wlicji  he  shall  lici\  o  become  disengaged  from  this 
earthly,  the  reward  awaits  him  in  a  better  state, 
V.  11.  From  veneration  to  God,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  all  to  recon- 
cile all,  has  a  cuiKuvm  KaroXXayi/c a  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  vi.  a  ckikovui  without  reproach,  which 
he  as  a  em/coroc  of  God,  stedfastly  administers  through 
all  afilictions,  vi.  11.  What  he  here  says  of  the 
dignity  of  his  ministry,  with  reference  to  his  Ju- 
daizing  adversaries  and  their  reproaches,  ilicu 
of  his  ministry  of  reconciliation  and  justification,  of 
its  punishments  and  rewards,  is  only  one  part,  in 
which  the  ideas,  though  interrupted  according  to 
Paul's  custom  by  digressions,  continually  lead  hfm 
back  to  his  ^laKovia.  The  first  considerable  digression 
is  (vi.  11.  to  vii.  2.,)  the  warning  against  idolatry. 

After  this  he  makes  a  transition  and  reverts  to 
Titus,  to  the  comfort  which  he  brought  him,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  Epistle,  which  he  describes  ;  to  the 
collection,  to  the  good  example  of  the  Macedoniaiis, 
then  he  mentions  a  second  mission  which  Titus 
had  accepted  on  this  account,  and  adds  an  exhor- 
tation, which  indeed  does  not  appear  necessary,  Ix. 

*  Cf.  Schleusn.  in  voce  *:«ra\\u>  ?/.    The  .Etlnopic  translator  ap- 
positely renders  the  plira.se,  ™/VA5l'l*I  IHUiV  il* 
ministry  of  his  mercyt-^Translator, 
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15.  All  which  begins  with  the  person  of  Titus; 
is  connected  with  him, — finally  returns  to  hiHi«; 
and  fonns  a  second  connected  wbde,  the  cause  of 
which  has  appeared  already  in  the  first  Epistle,  xvi. 
1 — 6.  in  the  collection  there  enjoined.  It  was  therefore 
not  written  later  than  the  preceding,  viz.  a  short  time 
after  the  Apostle  s  meeting  with  Titus>  vii.  6 — 13. 

But  least  of  all  could  the  third  part^  (vis.  the  re- 
futation  of  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries,  which 
he  begins  at  the  tenth  chapter),  be  wanting.  Those 
of  Paul  and  Apoilos  had  kept  themselves  within 
bounds ;  but  those  who  called  themselves  the  disciples 

of  Christ  vnrocSoTK  luvrovc  rov  Xpnarcy  uvm,  X.  7.  had 
vented  their  reproaches  on  the  severity  of  the  Epistle, 

thecollectioii  or  money,  and  on  the  unfulfilled  promises. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  disarmed^  hum* 
bled,  and  rendered  inoffensive,  ere  Paul  could  come 
to  Corinth.  This  part»the  most  important  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  dignity,  continues  in  such  a  natural  progress 
to  the  end,  that  its  unity  cannot  be  assailed.  Every 
thing  is  well  conceived  relative  to  its  object,  aud  some 
part  (as  xi.  13. — xii.  1.)  is  masterly,  in  quibusmaxime, 
(according  to  Cicero's  expression)  exultat  oratio. 

What  could  be  objected  to  this  arrangement 
of  its  parts  ?  The  first  part  is  a  general  justifi- 
cation oi  Paul  from  the  idea  which  he  had  oi  his 
ministry,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it, 
and  from  the  description  of  his  constant  struggle 
with  all  sufferings,  for  which  no  temporal  advantage 
could  c()in|jtinscite  him.  The  set-Dud  part  contains 
the  accounts  of  Titus  and  the  oilice  of  collecting  for 
the  poor,  which  Titus  discharged.  The  third  con- 
tains the  particular  defence  of  several  objections  to 
his  object,  and  the  total  liuiniliation  of  his  yet  re- 
maining adversaries.  ^^  hat  is  tliere  too  little  in  this  ? 

What  too  much  or  superliuous  t  How  could  they  com- 
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plain  of  a  want  of  order  and  consecutiveness,  where 
only  one  considerable  interruption  occurs  between 
the  first  and  second  parts  ? 

Or,  ought  the  fipiatie  to  have  no  intenraptioiui, 
becauae  the  sabjecta  were  variouB,  and  that  whieh 
was  to  be  discussed  was  consequently  and  neces- 
sarily divided  into  several  parts  ?  Is  not  the 
second  part  inserted,  with  great  judgment,  be- 
tween  the  general  and  particular  defence,  lest  the 
same  subject  being  continaed  throughout  in  one  part 
should  weary  by  means  of  its  length  ?  And  should 
not  the  most  eloquent  part,  on  which  the  whole  history 
chiefly  depended  for  a  termination,  form  the  con* 
dusion^  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  the  impressicm  of 
the  whole  ?  The  second  part,  forced  in  after  this, 
would  have  become  tame,  and,  after  such  a  lofty 
style  as  preceded  it,  would  have  been  without  effect. 

It  is  moreover  objected :  how  different  is  the  tone 
of  the  first  part,  inild»  amiable^  affectionate ;  whereas 
the  third  part  is  severe,  vehement,  and  irrespectively 
castigatory .  But  who,  on  this  account,  would  divide 
Demosthenes'  oration  pro  corona  into  two  parts,  be- 
cause, in  the  more  general  defence,  placidity  and 
drcumspection  predondnate,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  abashing  and  dmstizing  the  accuser,  in  the 
parallel  between  him  and  ^Eschines,  words  of  bitter 
irony  gush  out  impetuously  and  fall  like  rain  in  a 
storm  1  Every  kind  of  discourse  allows  a  flight; 
but  in  such  an  instance  can  the  speech  flow  on  as 
mildly  and  softly  as  in  the  calm  development  of 
motives?  What  Philologist  could  require  of  Paul, 
that  he  should  no  where  allow  to  himself  a  llight  in 
his  discourse^  under  the  penalty,  that  such  a  part  of 
it  should  be  separated  firom  the  rest  ? 

AH  that  may  reasonably  he  said,  may  be  comprised 
in  this,  that  now  and  then  in  the  first  chapters  the 
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sentences  are  intricate,  the  cause  of  which,  as  is 
reasonable,  has  been  sought  ia  the  Apostle's  agitated 
state  of  miiid^ 


SECTION  GUI. 

THE  f  iilST  EPiSILS  XO  TIMOTHY. 

Paul  went  from  Ephesus,  after  having  left  Hino- 
thy  behind  him,  toMacedonia^  1  Tim.  1.  9,  and  soon 

after  wrote  tliis  Epistle.  The  Apostle  was  twice  at 
Epiiesus ;  when  did  he  write  this  7 

After  his  first  visit  to  this  city.  Acts  xviiL  Id— 
23»  he  travelled  to  Jerusalem^  and  the  journey  to 
Macedonia,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle^  did 
not  take  place  in  it. 

The  other  visit  to  Ephesus  is  related  in  the  Act^ 
of  the  Apostles,  xix.  1. — jol,  After  rather  a  long 
stay^  he  was  ohliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account 
of  an  uproar,  and  then  he  commenced  the  journey 
TO  Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  1.  At  that  time  the  Epistle 
was  written,  between  the  first  and  second  to  the 
Corinthians* 

Should  we  he  desirous  of  proposing  a  still  later 

visit  of  the  Apostle  to  Ephesus,  hesides  the  two 
mentioned  iu  the  Acts,  which  he  might  have  made 
after  liis  Koman  imprisonment,  the  circumstances 
would  not  allow  it.  Among  other  things*  the  Epistle 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  the  church,  who  were  designed  to  conduct  it, 
were  not  as  yet  nominated.  This  however  took  place 
a  few  months  afterwards,  when  Paul  returned  from 

h  Eichhorn'i  hitroductioa  to  Uw  New  TettanMnt,  vol.iii,  parti, 
wot*  ItMS* 
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his  Macedonian  journey  to  Asia,  when  he  appointed 
tlie  superintendents  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Mi- 
letus, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  in  their  new 
vocation,  and  of  representing  and  impressing  upon 
them  the  obligations  of  the  office  which  they  had 
acce])iL(l,  Acts  XX.  17  — -28.  The  Epistle  must  con- 
sequently precede  this  event. 

Correct  as  all  this  is,  really  true  as  all  this  may 
appear,  it  still  is  subject  to  one  doubt.  Before  Paul 
travelled  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  he  sent  before 
him  Tiniotliy  and  Erastus,  Acts  xix.  22. ;  how  then 
could  Timothy  have  remained  behind  at  Ephesus  t 

He  also  sent  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  though  he  was 
charged  to  observe  the  community  and  the  effects, 
which  the  Epistle  produced  on  it,  and  to  i)repare 
the  coUcc  lion.  Sect.  100.)  nevertheless  he  again  ex- 
pected him  at  Troas,  2  Cor.ii«  12.  Much  more  might 
Timothy,  who  had  no  commission  to  detain  him, 
(Sect.  89.)  have  reached  Paul  in  time,  pursuant  to 
the  injunction,  1  Cor.  xvi.  11. 

But  the  difficull y  consists  in  this  :  the  Apostle  had 
resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  but  was  obliged  by  an  uproar  unexpectedly 
to  leave  the  place  earlier.  Acts  xix.  22.  If  he  had 
been  driven  away  sooner,  it  is  of  no  inijiortaucc  ;  for, 
we  could  also  prove,  that  Tiniotliy  might  have  arrived 
even  earlier.  If  he  preferred  to  go  by  sea,  as  may 
be  expected  from  the  favorable  season  of  the  year, 
he  would  be  back  in  sixteen  days.  (Sect.  98.)  If 
then  he  departed  on  the  third  day  after  the  T.issover, 
from  wln'ch  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost  are  reckoned, 
he  would  have  been  at  Ephesus  thirty-four  days  before 
Pentecost.  If  he  decided  to  go  round  by  Macedonia 
and  Troas,  he  arrived  in  thirty-one  days  at  Ephesus, 
nineteen  days  before  Pentecost.  In  each  case,  he 
arrived  sooner  by  a  considerable  time :  who  then 
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could  prove,  tiuit  he  nevertheless  arrived  too  late  ? 
On  the  contnury,  Paul  did  not  meet  him  first  at 
Troas,  nor  in  Macedonia;  it  was  only  Titna,  whom 

he  joined  on  the  road,  on  account  of  which  he  re- 
peatedly expresses  his  joy  in  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  without  even  distantly  thinking  of 
such  a  fortunate  meeting  with  Timothy.  The 
ApoBtle  waa  also  not  driven  away  so  much  earlier, 
that  Timothy  could  not  have  reached  him  at  Ephesua. 
The  time  made  no  little  difference,  that  notwith- 
standing this  occurrence,  he  calculated  upon  finding 


m 

iiTi 

ft 

2  Cor.  zi.  12.  If  now  the  diffisrence  of  time  was  notof 
aueh  importance,  aa  to  have  obliged  him  to  renounce 

meeting  Titus  at  the  place  where  he  had  appointed 
him,  the  whole  difference  must  only  have  been  small, 
perhaps  not  have  amounted  to  nineteen  days,  during 
which  Timothy,  even  if  he  had  taken  the  most  cir- 
cuitous way,  arrived  before  the  time  at  Ephesus. 

Paul  might  therefore  have  left  liim  behind  in  this 
city,  when  he  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  given  to  him  the  oommiBBiona,  which  the  Epistle 
contains.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  performed,  he 
repaired  to  the  Apostle,  with  whom  he  is  again 
found,  when  the  becond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written,  2  Cor.  i.  h 


SECTION  CIV. 


But,  it  is  answered,  could  Timothy  so  precipi- 
tatdy  quit  the  post  assigned  to  him  I  dared  he  to  do 
so  without  having  been  recalled  ?  For,  if  we  suppose 

that  all  which  the  Epistle  required  had  been  per- 
formed, yet  was  he  farther  appointed  to  watch  the 
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Heretics.  Assuredly  so :  but  be  it  permitted  to 
lis,  in  this  particular,  to  observe  that  the  expres- 
sion wmpayyukigt:,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  that  thon  mayst 
declare  to  some,"  &c.  &c.  has  not  been  accepted  in  n 
more  extensiye  significatkm  than  it  poesesses :  more^ 
over,  he  was  not  to  eugage  in  &rther  discussions 
with  them  i,  iv.  7. 

However,  be  this  aa  it  may  ;  but  when  it  is  asked, 
could  TImothj  so  soon  qnit  his  post,  we  may  also 
ask,  on  the  other  hand,  conid  he  indeed  remain  any 
longer  ?  Paul  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  when  he 
quitted  Ephesus,  2  Cor.  i.  8, 9 ;  Timothy  was  acces- 
sory to  all  of  which  Paul  was  accused,  Acts  xix.  24. — 
XX*  If  now  the  enemies  of  the  Apostle  had  discovered 
his  presence,  which  indeed  could  not  have  been  long 
concealed,  could  he  then  still  have  remained  ?  And 
if  this  were  not  advisable,  what  else  could  he  well 
do,  but  arrange  all,  whidi  time  allowed  him  to  ar* 
range,  and  then  hasten  to  his  teacher,  with  whom 
we  soon  afterwards  ftnd  him. 

Now,  if  he  had  finished  his  business  at  Ephesus  as 
he  ought,  would  there  still  have  been  time  to  reach 
Paul  in  Macedonia  ?  We  nmst  once  more  repeat, 
that  Paul  had  resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus  until  Pen- 
tccobt,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  but  he  was  driven  away  before 
that  time,  and  betook  himself  to  Hellas  by  Avay  of 
Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  1,  2.  Here  he  made  some  stay^ 
and  started  with  the  approaching  spring ;  and  it  was 
Easter,  ere  he  reached  Asia  again.  Acts  xx.  6.  The 
journey  consequently  lasted  from  Whitsuntide  till 
Easter  again,  L  e.  one  year,  minus  Mty  days,  or 

i  CBcmneiiiiis  iaye»  h  rf  1*^0^  nrt^  lov^i^omc  lircxctpovr 
h$poitia9tBakurf  nu  hwarfp  rove  dtctpaiovQ  Tpo^m  ro9  yofioS*  rovro- 
It  i  *AinMrroXoc»  «porpcm»  ror  Ta/m^mv  hut  vpodyictmi  wpo^ 
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about  ten  months.   Three  of  these  he  staid  in  Hellas, 

Acts  XX.  3.  namely  the  winter  months,  whilst  he 
applied  the  beginning  and  better  part  of  the  season 
to  his  return,  and  by  Easter  had  ahready  again  ar- 
lived  at  Philippic  Acts  zx.  6.  The  timei  therefbre, 
£rom  Whitsuntide  to  November,  fonr  ^11  months, 
not  incluclliig  the  days,  by  which  he  quitted  Ephesus 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  coincides  with  the  hrst 
part  of  the  journey,  with  the  journey  from  Epheaua 
to  HeUas^  where  he  remained  over  the  winter,  ^diMic 
rpcic,  probaUy  during  November,  December,  and 

January. 

Now  ii^  Timothy  staid  at  Ephesus  two  montha,  the 
supemumeiary  days  not  being  included,  there  yet 
remained  two  months  for  him  to  overtake  the  Apoetio 
in  Macedonia.  But  if  he,  on  account  of  impending 
danger,  thought  not  himself  so  long  safe  at  Ephesus, 
the  journey  to  Macedonia  gains,  in  proportion  to 
that  which  is  lost  to  the  stay  in  Ephesua.  So  simple 
is  the  whole  cause,  why  we  do  not  compreheiid 
the  reckoning !  from  whicb  the  contrary  baa  lately 
been  proved 

As  to  what  regards  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Apostle, 
for  it  was  otherwise  to  be  feared  that  the  instructions^ 
according  to  which  Timothy  was  to  proceed,  would 

arrive  after  the  work  was  completed.  It  was  written 
therefore  in  the  fourth  year  of  Nero,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

^  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  New  Xe8tament«  voLiii.  p«rti« 
sect.  248.  p.  54^9  ^4^. 
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SECTION  CV. 

Eprbsus,  where  Timothy  had  to  act  as  the 

Apostle's  Plenipotentiary,  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  on  account  of  its  excellent  situ- 
ation, the  greatest  and  most  considerable  trading'  place 
within  the  Taurus,  which  in  the  first  period  of  Chris* 
tianity  was  daily  more  and  more  flourishing*.  All  the 
splendor  of  its  edifices  was  eclipsed  by  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  which  antiquity  numbered  among  its  wonders. 
Wealth,  not  to  mention  other  causes,  produced 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  In  Nero's  time  this  dty 
was  described,  not  only  as  voluptuous,  but  also  as 
arrogant,  so  that  the  coarse  tone  of  its  inhabitants 
did  not  appear  to  agree  with  its  rciinenient  in  other 
respects  \  The  propensity  to  the  most  rare  and 
studied  ornaments,  and  the  love  of  jewels,  dms, 
and  splendid  decorations  was  not  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  female  sex  ^. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews  who  lived  here,  they  bad 
not  shewn  themselves  very  yielding  to  l^aui  during 
his  stay  9  and  even  the  rest  of  the  Believers  still 
adhered  for  a  long  time  to  magical  doctrines  and 

*  Strabo  L.  ImA  Ctiaab.  p.  441.  and  tdft.  p.  642.  Seneca, 
Bpisu  di.  Epbetttm  aiat  Alexandriam  aut  n  quod  cat  etkmnum 
ftaquentiua  inoolia,  latiua  teccia  aohim. 

*  Philoatrat.  in  viiA  ApoUon.  Thynu  L.  viii.  c.  3.  L«  nr.  c.  1. 
'  AtbenmiB,  Deipooa.  L.  ii«  e.f  9.  Sehwa^. 

^  Aa  iar  EH  Hermeneutics  are  concerned,  thia  may  be  called  a 
locus  vexatissimus.  The  Jewish  exorcists  were  probably  analogoua 
to  ibe  OK^  or  JtrffBOTTW  "hj^X  who  pretended  to  perform 
vanoaa  iptfamalMwia  by  meana  of  the  TetragFanniiaton.  Ptomtbeir 
iabkaand  ineptiaB,  ibe  Araba  aeem  to  bave  borrowed  Aetr  ^]  ^ 

j^],  by  means  of  which  iliey  pretend  to  heal  the  bites  of  aerpenia* 
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arts.  Acts  xix.  8.  18,  19.  Besides  these  faults^  in 
consequence  of  other  opinions  in  these  regions,  the 
duties  of  the  marriage  state,  eyen  after  the  adoption 

of  Christianity,  were  not  so  strictly  observed  as  they 
required  to  be.  Ephcs.  v.  22. — vi.  Coloss.  iii.  18 
— 21.  Bat  particularly,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle  diffused  such  mild  principles,  and  declared 
so  loudly  the  equality  of  aU  mortals  before  God  and 
Jesus,  requisitions  were  agitated  among  an  unsafe 

to  give  right  to  the  blind,  expel  evil  agency,  restore  the  lane,  &c; 
'Ste»  of  which  a  oc^otii  acoouot  imy  be  leen  in  Al  Beidaivi  and  Jel- 
la]e*ddio.  Ffom  the  Syrian  tranfllator  we  infer,  that  these  impoatort 
whirled  themaelvea  round,  when  performiDg  their  incantationa,  like 
aome  of  the  modem  Dervishes,  ^■v>q3oo  ^tD^stio}  ^ 
\t\M  which  the  £thiopic  corrohbrates.  From  Luke'a  use  of 
the  word  irepupya,  which  is  interpreted  ftaynai  imt  3'«ovpyim,  there 
can  be  no  donbt  of  the  nature  of  the  booka,  which  were  burned : 
benoe  the  Syrian  says,  ^pobo^  qmi^  cojo  ^} 

and  the  Arabic,    ^ij,-»Ux<  )^aL=».  ^_yoLo  U^;^^ 

These  writinp^s  were  commonly  called  *'E<pi(Tia  TpaftfiaTa  :  cf.  Aris- 
teenct.  L.  ii.  Hp.  18.  TTcsyrh.  in  voce,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  5G8. 
Niebuhr  mentions  similar  lua^ncal  characters  among  the  Arabs,  of 
which  Professor  Hammer  has  fj^iven  (o  \i.s  copious  alphabets.  Those 
'E^o-m  VpafjiftaTu  are  referred  by  Clemens  Akxandnnus  (Strom.  Li. 
p.  S06.)  to  the  Idcei  Dactyli.  From  Phitarcli  and  Diogmianus  we  col- 
lect, that  the  feet,  zone,  and  crown  of  the  statue  of  Diana  at  EpheBus 
were  inscribed  with  them.  But,  as  medicine  and  pharmaceutics 
were  usually  admixed  with  these  impostures,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
followed  the  general  example,  which  we  infer  from  their  denomina* 
tion  £^opiceflrrat,  which  is  often  equivalent  to  *pan^mKu^.  Probably 
Augustus  burnt  the  fatidical  books,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  of 
tlus  descnption:  "  quicquid  fatidicorum  librorum  Graect  Latinique 
generis,  null  is  vel  parum  idoneis  auctorihus,  vuigo  ferebatur,  supra 
duo  millia  contracta  undique  cremavit,"  (Sueton.  in  vita,  This 
he  may  have  done  from  relig^ious  principles,  for  Livy  (1.  ix.  dec.  iv.) 
says,  that  it  was  repeatedly  enjoined  to  magistrates,  "  Vaticinoe 
libros  ronqiiirerent,  comburerentque,  oiimem  disciplinamsacnficandif 
prajterquam  Komano  more,  aboierent,"— 2 Va»s/a<«r. 
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dass  of  men,  which  requited  to  be  confined  vitfaia 

limits.   For  the  shres  extended  these  principles  of 

equality  and  fraternity  in  the  sight  of  God  too  much 
to  the  service,  which  they  owed  to  their  masters  and 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  waged  in  their 
betrts  a  moral  bdhm  sendk,  Ephea.  tL  5 — 10.,  CoL 
iiL  22.,  iv.  2. 

This  was  nearly  the  state  of  things  at  Ep  lies  us, 
when  Paul  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  at  a 
time,  when  he  did  not  expect  it  We  may  therefore 
easfly  perceiye,  that  the  preliminary  measures  were 
yet  wanting,  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  hii>  departure.  He  had  hitherto  conduct- 
ed the  whole  with  full  power,  without  (as  we  may 
conchide  from  the  Epistle)  having  as  yet  nominated 
the  persons  who,  in  future,  should  superintend  the 
ministry  and  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  Nor  had  he 
yet  committed  the  nomination  of  them  to  Timothy, 
l^t  only  conceded  to  him  the  superintendence  of  this 
dioice,  and  communicated  to  him  the  precepts,  which 
ahould  mye  as  the  rule  in  it 

SECTION  CVI. 

With  respect  to  this  state  of  affiiim,  howeyer  inn 

perfect  may  be  the  description  of  it,  there  prevails 
in  the  Epistle  a  very  beautiful  order  and  correct 
Gonsecutiveness  of  the  subjects,  which  are  discussed 
in  it.  The  introduction  contains  the  following  ideaa ; 
warn  them  against  heretical  iiibles,  abo  concern* 
ing  the  law,  which,  if  rightly  understood,  is  indeed 
good;  yet,  according  to  our  doctrine,  was  given 
only  on  account  of  the  wicked,  to  whom  I  also  be- 
longed, haying  been  saved  by  Christianity,  as  all 
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sinners  must  be.  Hence^  the  first  of  his  amsge- 
ments  for  divine  worship  is  Prayer  on  which  subject, 
doubts  prevailed  among  the  converts  from  Judaism, 
with  respect  to  prajing  for  the  Heathen  magistrates, 

'  Several  optoions  have  been  indulged  reapectiDg  the  diflferenoe 
tubiiitiDg  lietween  ^ncct  wpotfcvxcu,  and  iyrtvUtc*  The  first  He« 
sychios  inter|ireta  ^pgKhinc — XP'*^  *Ad  another  glosa  «M0wu 
Theodoret  and  Theophylaet  define  It  to  he  inp  iliraXXayiic 
Xympmr  hunta  (fVct^pw  Theoph.)  wpoo^popsyn ;  but  Gregory  Nft- 
sianaen  coneeivee  it  to  be  #  atr^mc  it^hAy*  The  second  Qvysostom 
explains  by  crcnfpia  and  irap<ueXi|9tc»  io  which  Cyrill  Alexandrinus^ 
Basil,  OlymplodoruB,  Theodoret,  and  Gregory  Nyssene  agree  with 
him  in  substance.  If  we,  howerer,  collate  the  passages  in  which  it 
oecois,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  has  likewise  other  significationB, 
among  which  that  of  deprecation  is  very  manifest.  The  LXX  i^y 
it  both  to  Tta  and  rt/Sin.  The  third  Theopbylact  expounds  ranr- 
yoptn  r^p  dnfiouyrmyt  4  dimvyrmr,  i|  dhop^wvr,  wttii  which 
Theodoret]  and  Hesychius  coincide ;  the  latter  however  adds,  ^cii^ic 
dc  ^Kdae^mr.  The  MS.  Lexicon  quoted  by  Alberti»  defines  it  to  be 
rapaxXntnc  irpomiyo/tcjny  Otf  wept  ewniptac  inp^y,  Origen  and 
others  have  also  explained  this  triple  classification,  some  in  one  way, 
some  in  anoAer. 

The  Rabbinical  writers  mention  seven  sorts  of  prayers»  which 
Triglandi  (apud  Ugolnuum)  has  discussed:  Yitringa,  also  de 
Synagoga  veteri  et  Schoettgen,  m  hoo,  have  copioosly  treated  of 
them ,  to  whom  the  inquirer  is  referred.  It  most  however  be  observed, 
that  the  Jews  make  a  particular  distinction  between  Wl,  Tfw\  and 
tWp^  the  two  last  of  which  are  equally  distinguished  in  the 
modern  Jewish  liturgies.   Aaimt  seem  to  answer  to  the  TtWpX 
which  were  shorter,  and  arose  from  the  occasion,  the  wpoectixiu  to 
which  were  stated  fimUf  the  ivrtv^eic  to  the  iTQfQnn« 
which  were  generally  shorter  than  the  wpomvx^h  aod  also  arose  from 
the  occasion  t  for,  in  this  passage,  the  Syriae  makes  use  of  (AUm^ 
and  In  other  respects  they  appear  more  accordant  with  the  preceding 
definitions.    These  varieties  are  explained  in  Lexicon  Aruch  :  ye^ 
after  every  research  into  the  subject,  the  matter  must  be  left  to 
private  judgment.  In  the  Sth  verse,  the  Apostle  censured  a  Jewish 
dogma,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  pray  on  a  day  when  a  person  had  been 
angfy?  thus  in  Erubhin.f.  6S.  i,  R.  Hhanina  is  said  on  this  account  to 
have  abstained  from  bis  pfaycra :        Vb  H/m  MOYO  iO^JTY'l 
— TVantlator, 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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ii.  1 — 9.  He  then  determines,  after  a  short  correction 
of  female  vanity,  the  sliare  which  the  women  should 
take  ill  the  aii'airs  ot  the  Churdi,  ii.  9,,  iii. ;  and 
eiiinncrates  the  qMalitications^  which  he  requires  from 
persons  who  should  obtain  the  ministry  and  the  care 
of  the  C'luirches, — from  Presbyters,  Deacons,  and 
Deaconcbbcs,  iii.  11.  After  which,  he  makes  a  transi- 
tion»  by  means  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus^  iii.  14,»  iv. 
1.,  to  false  doctrines,  and  points  out  to  him  the 
principles  wiiicli  he  should  inculcate  against  them, 
iv.  12.  To  this  he  anncxts  counsels  which  concern 
Timothy  himself,  v.  He  draws  his  attention  to  the 
conduct,  which  he  owes  to  the  appointed  presbyters, 
to  his  behaviour  towfird  the  widows,  and  to  the 
measure.^,  which  he  should  adojit  respccung  them, 
V.  17.  He  afterwards  speaks  of  the  pay  to  the 
presbyters,  of  the  conduct  necessary,  if  complaints 
should  be  raised  against  them,  and  of  the  proper 
caution  in  ordaining  them,  v.  t2*2.,  and  by  means  of  a 
traubiiion  as  far  as  vi.  1.,  he  admonishes  the  slaves, 
to  which  he  adds,  exhortations  to  Timothy  himself 
and  some  warnings  and  doctrines  to  the  faithful  in 
general. 

SECTION  CVM. 

This  Epistle  has  lately  obtained  an  important  an- 
tagonist, who  without  hesitation  deprives  the  Apostle 
of  it,  and  ascribes  it  to  some  unknown  author We 
have  already  anticipated  some  of  his  arguments,  as, 
for  instance,  the  one  tliat  Timolhy  i>  luuiid  ac^ain 
with  Paul,  shortly  alter  iiaving  been  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  alleged  Kpistle  of  the  Apostle  containing 

*  On  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul,  as  it  is  called,  to  Timothy.  A 
critical  Epistle  to  I.  C.  Gass,  by  Schleiennacher,  Prof,  at  Halle, 
etc.  Bcriiti,  1807.  Svo. 
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such  difficult  commissions,  and  another,  which  this 
scholar  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
obvious  want  of  order  and  connection  (p.  152.) ;  but 
several  of  them  stiU  remaiB  for  our  present  eon« 
sideration. 

The  language  also,  says  the  opponent  of  the 
£pifltle>  cannot  be  that  of  Paul.  To  shew  which« 
he  collects  expressions  (from  the  beginning  as  far 
as  p.  76.)  which  occur  besides  in  none  of  Pbul's 

Epistles,  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  signification. 
But  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  other  Epistles 
likewise ;  nor  know  1,  how  any  one  can  expect^ 
that  PftuI  should  not  make  use  of  words  in  one 
Epistle,  which  he  has  not  already  nsed  in  another ; 
or  that  he  should  pour  into  each  of  them  all  the 
expressions,  with  which  his  vocabulary  was  supplied. 
However,  some  of  them,  at  least,  occur  in  the  New 

Testament;  as,  vof$o&ia9KaXa^,  w^fiurttptov,  aoiriXoc, 
TTB^upyoQ,  amuSiEMdiai  mp  wmiv,  rov  Xoyov,  &C«  But 
others,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  bolder  compo- 
sition, or  seU'derivatioD,  and  in  which  the  opponent 
of  the  Epistle  would  fain  perceive  an  attempt  at 
novelty ;  as,  for  instance,  cr^oSt^otfjcaXctv,  o^odtocpyciy, 
ftfpteriiSoroc»  SiXoyoc^  iimKrric,  &c.  betray  Paul  even  in 
their  structure,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of  gram- 
matical autonomy  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner 
in  which  tragic  authors  would  scarcely  have  indulged 

themselves^  viz.  JcaXo&SdfficaXoc^  a<piXaya%g,  op%iro^nv, 
avTOKaraKptTOQ,  oXoS^cvrqc  *• 

*  When  I  was  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  introduc- 
tion, Henry  Planck,  the  learned  son  of  a  celebrated  Father,  vvas 
employed  upon  the  refutation  of  Schleiermacher's  Epistle  :  A% 
marks  on  the  first  Ep'tslle  of  Paul  to  limothij  in  refvrcm  r  to  the 
critical  Epistle  of  Professor  Fr,  Schleicrmacher.  Getting.  ISOS. 
That  which  I  could  9tdy  treat  in  a  general  manner,  is  here, 
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If  we,  independently  of  this  peculiarity,  examine 

the  wlioie  ot"  i\\c  liofu  we  shall  liiul  it  assuredly 
rauls.  Tlie  accuinulaliuii  of  worcL-*  of  allied  sig- 
nifications or  fal^e  synonyms,  the  enumerations,  the 
short  instantaneous  hursts;  the  parentheses,  parti- 
cuhirly  the  loiii;  j)aronthe.sis,  i.  5 — 18:  then  the 
aniiiuitiuii,  whicli  j)ei\;i(Ics  the  wluilc*  :  all  tliis  is  not 
au  imitutioa  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which 
any  one  might  easily  succeed,  hut  the  fac-simile  of 
his  peculiar  mode  of  communication. 

If  also  we  compare  ^as  some  have  done)  the  first 
Kpi^tlt'  to  Tiuiotliy  \\  iia  the  seeoud  to  him  and 
with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  hecause  they  frequently 
coincide  in  matter,  and  then,  where  the  idea  or 
expression  in  the  one  is  applied  differently  in  the 
otiur,  eonclude  from  this  clrcnmstance,  that  it 
resembles  tl'e  Plii'^iarisui  of  some  iiulividual,  who 
has  not  on  all  oceasions  rightly  understood  Paul, 
(from  p.  78),  it  were  somewhat  too  precipitate  a 
conclusion.  For  it  is  Pauls  custom,  when  he  re- 
peats ideas  or  metaphors  and  introduces  the  same 
idea  into  other  I'pistles,  to  i»ive  to  them  as  much 
as  possible,  another  turn,  tliat,  at  least,  they  may 
thereby  obtain  a  certain  novelty,  and  may  not  be 
mere  repetitions.  Not  to  discuss,  however,  sin^^Ie 
passai^es,  let  us  take  touctlicr  tiie  Kpistles  to  tlie 
Epiiesiaiis  and  C'olo.^^iaus,  and  observe  how  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  the  treatment  of  similar  sub* 
jects,  and  how  my  remarks  are  confirmed  in  things 
and  words.  By  a  like  paralo^^ism,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  diflicult,  whiclie\  er  of  these  two  Epistles  we 
suppose  to  be  genuine,  in  this  manner  to  prove  the 
other  to  be  spurious,  and  to  shew  that  it  is  a  coun- 

sentence  by  scntcDcc,  with  reference  to  every  expression,  and  clie 
notion  connected  with  it,  an  far  as  both  belong  to  Paul,  carefully 
separated  and  developed  with  exe^etical  accuracy. 
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terfeit,  the  author  of  which  has  often  not  riglitly 
understood  Paul,  and  has  imitated  him  in  the  phia- 
seology  unsuccessfully  or  even  obscurely. 

The  great  doubts  however  which  are  raised  against 
it,  (p.  104 — 113),  because  he  has  so  very  briefly 
inentioned  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  i.  20.,  are  of  no 
moment.  He  mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well 
known  examples  of  erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  besides,  as  he  has  also  done  in  other 
passages,  at  this  x^eriod  of  his  life,  namely,  2  Tim.  i. 
15.  and  ii.  17,,  where  he  also  points  out  well  known 
examples,  (ot^c  rmno)  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others : 
and  he  does  this  also  incidentally  :  wv  (an  ^H^ytXXoc 

But  a  new  difficulty  is  started  : — in  the  first  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  Hymeua^us  and  Alexander  are  asso- 
ciated together,  and  in  the  second  Hymenaeus  and 
Philetus,  and  afterwards,  for  the  first  time,  this 
Alexander  is  brought  forward,  and  then,  not  as  a 
heretic,  2  Tim.  iv.  14. — a  proof,  that  the  author  of 
the  first  Epistle  has  confounded  the  persons  through 
ignorance.  This  Alexander,  2  Tim.  iv.  14.,  is  cer- 
tainly no  heretic Paul  designates  him  by  a  predi- 
cate o  xoXitfvcthe  worker  in  metals  or  the  smith,  and 
he  appears  to  be  the  individual,  (Actsxix.  33.),  who 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal,  among  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  Apostle.  But  might  there  not  have 
been  one*  Alexander  a  heretic  and  as  this  name  was 

*  Little  or  no  mfomution,  on  which  dependence  may  be  pkreed, 
can  be  ooUecied  concerning  these  individoals.  Schoetlgen  doubts,  on 
wy  entpidons  Authority,  whether  Alexander  dx<^^*^  were  really  a 
Smith.  He  leema  to  determine  him  to  have  been  a  Rabbi,  because  - 
the  Jews  always  joined  some  handicraft  to  their  severer  studies,  an* 
nesing  its  particular  designation  to  their  proper  names.  From 
finiing  in  Yoma  f.  54.  2.  WW  pTOT  Bubln  Isaac  the  Smith,  he 
gratuitously  infers  Alexander  also  to  have  been  MTTDJ  nT^HD^H 
Equally  fabulous  are  the  details  of  the  Fatheis.    The  author  of 
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SO  common,  niii^ht  tliere  not  have  been  at  that  time 
many  hundreds  of  Alexanders  ?  But,  it  is  asked, 
why  is  he  mentioned  in  tlic  first  Epistle  with  Hy- 
menieus  as  a  partaker  of  the  heresy,  and  not  in  the 
second  ?  wIktc  riiilc  tus  is  associated  in  his  stead 
with  Hymenieus.  l>ut  I  ask  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  indispensable,  that  they  should  always  have  been 
together  from  a  necessary  and  immutable  connection 
of  circumstances?  Or  was  this  Alexander  immortal, 
thatheshuuldalwa}  she  necessarily  enumerated  anK)n- 
the  living  examples  of  perversity  ?  or  was  he  so  in- 
corrigible, that  he  could  never  cease  to  be  what  he 
once  was  ?  Or  could  not  Hymenaeus  have  so  ex- 
tended and  changed  his  doctrine,  that  Alexander 
miglit  have  differed  from  him  in  opinions  and  be- 
longed no  longer  to  his  sect  ?  Wiiere  there  are  so 
many  other  possibilities,  each  of  which  is  equally 
probable,  dare  I  at  pleasure  to  assume  one  of  them  as 
certain?  and  consider  my  conclusions  from  it  as  true? 

Thecla's  Martyrdom  states,  tlutt  Alexander  incurred  PauVs  displea- 
sure, for  havir^  accused  Tliecia,  in  revenu  e  of  an  ineffectual  attempt 
made  by  }iim  on  her  chastity,  before  tlic  Roman  tribunal,  by  which 
sbc  was  condcnmed  to  the  beasts,  which  were  miraculously  deprived 
of  the  power  of  injuring  her.  Tryplicena  mentioned  by  the  Apostle 
is  here  likewise  said  to  have  been  the  person,  who  protected  her  from 
the  impure  attcin[)ts  of  Alexander  and  others,  cf.  Uom.  xvi.  12.  If 
then,  50  little  can  be  known  of  these  individuals,  how  is  it  possible 
to  determine  their  identity,  in  the  si ]\) rate  places  where  they  are 
mentioned  !  and  from  want  of  fuller  records,  how  much  more  im« 
possible  is  it,  to  establisli  any  just  argument  on  the  brief  notice 
given  of  them  ?  Schlciermacher,  in  his  observations  on  St.  Luke  and 
on  this  Epistle,  trusts  more  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  critical  research : 
the  philological  remarks,  which  he  has  occasionally  made,  prove  him 
not  to  have  studied  the  pectdiarities  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  to  have  been  rather  anxious  of  erecting  a 
theory,  than  of  providing  against  the  objections,  to  which  it  might  be 
exposed.  The  whole  of  his  animadversions  on  this  Epistle  consist 
of  excursions  of  the  fiincy,  not  of  the  convictions  of  the  judgment. — 
TnuuUUor* 
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Let  us,  however,  examine  Paul  once  more;  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  he  speaks  of  heretics,  whom 
he  has  banished  from  the  Church,  without  eotering 
into  the  particulatB  of  their  doctrines^  and  names 
Hymenttus  and  Alexander,  i.  20.»  but  in  the  second, 
where  he  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  joins  with  it  our  own  resurrection, 
ii.  d'-ie.,  the  suliject  leads  him  to  a  particular  sect 
of  heretics,  who  asserted  that  the  resurrection  of  men 
had  abeady  taken  place,  and  there  he  names  as  the 
authors  of  this  assertion,  Hymenseus  and  l^hiletus,  ii. 
17.  Both  cases  are  therefore  different.  Alexander 
might  be  included  in  the  first,  without  being  com- 
prised  in  the  accusations  of  the  second. 

Finally,  it  is  objected  to  us  (p.  124.)  that  Paul 
speaks.  Acts  xx.  29 — 31.,  of  the  heretics,  (on  whose 
account,  according  to  the  first  Epistle  he  is  said  to 
haye  left  Timothy  behind  him  at  Ephesus,)  some 
months  after  its  composition,  just  as  if  there  were 
none  at  that  time  existing  : — he  speaks  in  the "  future 
tense,  as  if  they  were  about  to  come.  But  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  has  likewise  this  object :  it  is  pro- 
Tident  for  the  future,  w  umpocc  icatpou:,  in  which  they 
would,  according  to  manifest  indications,  raise  their 
heads,  iv.  1.  They,  whose  conduct  had  become  no- 
torious, were  like  llymeuceus  and  Alexander  banished 
from  the  Church,  i.  20. ;  but  others  silently  concealed 
their  inclination  to  strange  opinions,  and  dared  not 
to  acknowledge  them  publicly  or  even  to  teach, 
erf  oo  ciSarTKHv,  although  their  inclination  to  aiiseut  to 
other  teachers  (for  such  is  the  sense  of  (r^pn^i^aaKaXtiv ; 
namely  cnpoic  St^curicaAocc  r^onxav,  alienos  magistros 
Heimri )  did  not  escape  the  sharp  sight  of  the  Apostle. 
He  applies  immediately  to  it  the  perfectly  descrip- 
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live  expression,  irpootxuv — ^vdoic ;  which  does  not 

signify  (o  teach,  but  to  approve,  to  adhere  to,  Trpotrf^fn^ 
Tov  rovv,  Tt}y  yix'^tm'.  On  this  account  Timothy  also 
receives  no  stronger  commands  against  them  than 
wapayytWuv,  to  charge  them,  and  if  such  absurdities 
come  into  question,  iv.  17.,  to  avoid  them,  wafwirtiv. 
The  Apostle  also  himself  enacts  nothing  against  them, 
but  contents  himscir.  in  tlie  cliiei'  passage  uliere  he 
speaks  of  them,  with  bringing  without  captiousness 
to  the  recollection  of  every  one  the  example  of  Hyme- 
naeus  and  Alexander.  There  were  consequently  no 
professed  false  teachers  at  that  time  in  the  Church, 
but  the  danger  existed,  that  such  would  arise  with 
the  first  opportunity,  when  there  should  be  no  higher 
authority  any  longer  to  keep  them  in  awe. 


SECTION  CVIII. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  KOMAN8. 

It  is  unknown,  who  fust  published  Christianity 
at  Rome:  but  we  may  safely  number  Andronicus 
and  Junius  among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith)  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Rom.  xvi.  7. 
Among  tlieiii  were  ;:l.so  Rufiis  \  perba})s  he  whose 
fatiier  assisted  our  Lord  in  bearing  the  cross  (Rom« 
xvi.  iNIark  \\\  21.)  Ilerodion  and  other  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  who  had  laboured  to  circulate 
the  faith.  For  Christianity,  even  in  this  place,  was 
introduced  by  lueans  of  the  Synagogue  and  made 
such  rapid  advances^  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans  at 

"  Some  critics  a&scn  his  Koman  name  lo  have  been  Hullinus.— 
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the  time,  that  Paul  wrote  to  them,  was  already  re- 
nowned throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  u  8. 

The  Jews  at  Rome  were  very  numerous;  they 
occupied  beyond  the  Tiber  a  great  part  of  the  city. 
They  were  principally  freed  men  brought  to  Rome, 
(by  Pompey)  as  prisoners,  and  liberated  by  their 
masters,  because  they  were  to  Roman  masters  a  more 
troublesome  than  useful  property,  from  their  sted&st 
adherence  to  their  Jewish  customs  and  ordinances. 
They  then  built  for  themselves  synagogues  in  the  part 
of  the  ^city  which  was  allotted  to  them  ^,  kept  their 
Sabbaths  and  religious  meetings,  and  remained  still 
80  attached  to  tiieir  temple  and  native  land,  that  they 
annually  sent  to  it  considerable  presents  and  offerings'. 

Curiosity  and  other  motives  brought  the  Roman 
women  often  to  their  Sabbatic  festivals  and  Syna- 
gogues. Ovid  even  refers  the  young  nobles  of  his 
day  thither,  to  the 

Cultaque  Judso  septima  sacra  Syro, 

that  they  might  see  the  beauties  of  Rome  assem- 
bled there. 

Many  thus  learned  and  appreciated  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Jews,  and  became  (yt/3o/uvui  and 
metuentes,  of  which  Josephus  cites  an  instance  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  Fulvia  \  Gradually,  this  incli- 
nation to  Judaism  also  communicated  itself  to  the 
men,  whose  6yi-llumau  opinions  the  poet  deseiibes 
with  great  wit : — 

Qiiidain  aordti  mekoeiiteni  SftblMta  paMn, 
Nil  prder  nobea,  et  CttU  oumen  adonut : 
Nee  dittare  putant  humaiiA  came  auiUan, 
QuA  pater  abscuiiiit»  nox  et  pnapatia  ponunt. 
Roaiiiiiaa  auten  toHti  cootemnere  I^ges, 


'  Pbib.  legat.  ad  Caj.  p.  SS7.  ed.  Tiumelk 

*  Cicefo  pco 

*  Antiq*  Jnd*  Lt  xtui.  c.  S>  n.  5. 
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Jttflaicttm  ediscunt>  et  servant»ac  metuuntjus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses  \ 

As  Cliristianity  was  also  preached  in  the  Sabbatic 
assemblies,  it  became  circulated  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  many  of  them  embraced  the  new  doctrine, 
which  rejected^  as  a  worldly  religious  institution^ 
those  troublesome  singularities,  which  Judaism  re- 
quired, and  enjoined  that  reasonable  and  spiritual  ser- 
vice, by  means  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  morality, 
which  could  not  fail  of  the  approbation  of  noble  and 
enlightened  men.  There  arose  consequently  in 
Rome  a  church  composed  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians. 


SECTION  CIX. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  were  expecting  Christ 
or  the  Messiah  almost  universally :  but  the  notions, 
which  they  entertained  of  him,  so  exclusively  con- 
fined his  mission  and  the  circle  of  his  operations  to 
their  own  nation,  that  it  seemed  impo.-^siblc  lor  any 
one  to  have  a  share  in  his  benefits,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  them  at  least  as  a  proselyte.  They  expected 
him  as  a  hero  or  as  a  King,  who  would  elevate  them 
to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,  render  them 
formidable  to  the  world  by  their  victories,  and  wrest 
from  the  liomansthe  imperiumorbis  terrarum.  These 
hopes  were  partly  the  causes,  which  in  the  East 
brought  to  maturity  the  resolution  of  tolerating  op- 

*  Juvenal  Sat  xiv.  v.  96,  These,  qui  Culi  numcn  adorant^  seem 
to  be  the  same,  whom  the  Codex  1  licodosianns  calls  Ccclkolas^  who 
arc  also  mentioned  in  Justinian,  le^.  7,  tod,  </c  Judditis  el  Cculicolis 
—namely  Judaizing  Gcntile$. 
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presslons  no  longer,  of  placing  themselves  in  a  state 
of  resistance,  and  of  beginning  that  desperate  war, 
which  eleven  years  after  Paul  had  written  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans^  tenninated  their  national  and  dtril  * 
existence  \ 

These  notions  of  the  Messiah  were  by  no  means 
very  acceptable  to  the  Gentiles,  but  much  less  so  to 
the  Romans.  For  in  Rome  they  had  besides  seyeral 
causes  of  discontent  with  the  goTemment.  Claadiu9 
had^  on  his  assumption  of  the  empire,  interdicted* 

*  Joseph,  de.  Bel.  Jud.  vi.  5.  Acts  xvii.  7»    Suetoa*  in  Vetpft* 

auin>  c.  4.  Tacit.  Hifitor.  L.  v.  c.  13. 

*  The  idea  of  ilie  birth  of  ^onie  exalted  personsge  liad  extended 
iUeit  aii  over  the  uviiized  world»  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearance.   If  we  had  no  other  authority  to  prove  the  currency  of 
these  notions  amon^  the  Romans,  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  would 
be  suiHcient.    When,  however,  the  Jews  claimed  tliis  Personage  ex- 
chisively  to  themselves,  adduced  splendid  and  determinate  prophe- 
cies respecting  him,  and  asserted  him  the  future  conqueror  of  the 
world  and  subjugator  of  their  enemies,  it  was  natural  to  suj)pos€, 
that  the  Romans,  then  lords  of  the  world,  should  direct  a  jealous  eye 
against  every  siispicious  appearance  in  this  nation,    V\'c  oliserve 
Pilate  actuated  by  this  fear  ;  he  laboured  to  releaise  Christ,  aiul  per- 
sisted in  his  endeavours,  until  hia  adversaries  had  recourse  to  the 
artifice  of  representing  to  him,  that  by  stilinjsj  himself  a  King,  Christ 
opposed  himself  to  Cassar  and  excited  seditiont^,  \vhich  offence  the 
Roman  law  (Paul i us  c.  v.  sent.  tit.  22.)  condemned  to  the  cross. 
Several  reasons  combined  to  render  the  Romans  hobtde  to  numerous 
assemhlic's  of  individuals.    The  Dionysiaca,  &c.,  by  adnnxintr  lasci- 
viousness  with  religion,  had  uudermined  the  public  sense  uf  decency, 
and  consequently  anserablies  of  this  descriptioa  were  prohibited  by 
the  S.  C*"".  Marciaiium.    These  nieetiugs  were  mostly  holdcn  in 
the  night,  and  the  Romans  had  been  subjected  to  conspiracies  and 
other  dangers  from  nocturnal  meetings  :  hence  Cicero  (in  Catihnam 
II.  19.)  observes  "  primo  m  decern  tahulis  cauium  esse  cognoscimus, 
ne  quis  in  urbe  noctnrnos  ccrtus  n^uatit  :  deinde  lege  Gabinia  pro- 
mulgatum,  qui  coniones  ullas  ciandestmas  in  urbe  conliavissct, 
piore  nmjorum  capUad  supfiltcio  umftaretur No  ciiis  Romnnus  scu 
Socius  Noimnis  Latini  could  frequent  them,  unless  the  senate  haviug 
been  previously  coosuked,  license  was  granted  to  him  from  tiie 
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all  great  meetings  and  even  the  religious  assemblies  of 

Pnctor  Urbanus.  Some,  however,  have  asserted,  that  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  on  account  of  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;— other  reasons  forcibly  combined  to  excite  persecu- 
tion against  them.  Many  conspiracies  had  indeed  been  discussed  and 
matured  in  meelin|jts  ostensibly  convokt  J  for  religious  purposes, 
which  the  Greeks  called  yvKTtXiai  but  Pliny's  testimony,  that  at  their 
meetings,  "se  sacramcnto  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringr  rent,  sed 
ne  furta,  latrocinia,  vel  adulteria  eumniitterent,"  completely  ex- 
onerates tbcni  from  this  imputation.  1 1 assertion,  however,  has 
been  supported  from  I  Thcss.  v.  and  2  Vet.  iii.  10.,  which  con- 
nrrtrd  their  fears  of  this  expected  con<(ueror  with  these  assemblies. 
This,  however^  we  are  disposed  to  doubt ;  because  wc  KXivnjt  Iv  wkti 
must  have  been  considered  rather  as  an  illustration,  than  a  historical 
iNtatcment,  it  must,  from  profane  examples,  which  we  might  produce, 
have  been  interpreted,  subito — i/njjnnatdt  ^c.  And  we  may  reasonably 
dispute  suclt  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  writings.  We 
may  readily  stippose,  that  the  vivid  expectations  of  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  the  description  of  the  glory  and  i^^reat  power,  in  which  he 
should  return,  **  putting  (hnn  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power,  and 
'reigning'  till  '  he  should  hare  '  jmi  all  enemies  unth  r  his  Jcet,''  1  Cor. 
XV.S4,  2v>.  in  which  the  Christians  openly  indulged,  caused  them 
to  regard  these  expectations  as  dangerous  to  the  welfarcof  the  capital. 
V^ct  the  nocturnal  assemblies  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration,  for 
Pliny  afiirras,  that  "  Cvsares  bene  precati  sunt and  Suetonius  (in 
vitd  yeapasianti  c.  1.)  clearly  suggests  this  reason,  '*  percrehuerat 
OuiHNTi;  ToTo  rc/tt«  ci  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  co  tempore 
Judged  project  i  rerumpoiirettfur.  Id  cK  Imperatore  Komano,  quantum 
postea  eventii  paruit,  pra'diotum,  Judffi  ad  se  trahentes,  rebelldrunt." 
Tacitus,  (Hist.  v.  13.)  confirms  tin's  statement:  **  plurimis  per- 
suasio  inerat,  aiuiquis  Sacerdotum  libris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore 
fore,  ut  ruUscerct  Or  tens,  profectiqne  Juda^d  rerum  potirenturf  qus 
ambages  V'espasianum  et  J'iiunj  )ir\f>dixerant.  Sed  vulgus,  more 
humauie  cupidinis,  sibi  tantam  Jalorum  magnitudinem  interpretati, 
ne  adveisis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur."  Josephus,  B.J.  vi.  31. 
and  He<iesippus,  1.  v.  44.  notice  the  same  thing:  the  passage,  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  seems  to  be  Ik  aov  iUXivtftrnt  !>  iiyovptvoCt 
which  the  immense  circulation  of  the  lxx.  renders  probable. 

The  Clirisiians  seem  to  have  been  frequently  confounded  w  ith  the 
Jews  by  the  Roman  writers.  Although  the  Romans  introduced  in 
numeruni  Dco>  urn  the  Deities  of  foreign  nations,  yet  the  Christian 
re%ion  not  being  recognized,  and  being  subversive  of  the  esta- 
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the  Jews ;  a  grievance  which  they  naturally  could 
not  receive  with  indifference  *. 

As  therefore  at  Rome^  the  accounts  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah  were  continually  becoming 
more  frequent  from  Palestine,  we  may  very  easily 
imagine,  that  Christianity,  contrary  to  its  principles, 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  many,  who  were  full  of 
adventurous  ideas  and  occasioned  an  untimely  break- 
ing out  of  their  discontent   The  passage  of  Sueto- 

blislied  worship,  was  an  infiringeiiient  of  the  law.  **  Sqparatim 
nemo  hal>eiBit  Deos,  neve  novoa,  sed  nee  adyenaa,  nisi  pttUici 
ascitos,  prmUm  colunto.*'  (Cieero  de  leg.  L  ii.  c.  8.)  Hence,  ac* 
cording  to  Dio  Cass.  Domitian  accused  them  of  Athebm,  and 
Justin  with  others  of  the  Fathers  complained  ddtM  KcvXq^^a 
Trajan,  Deeiui^  Galerios,  and  Diocletian  persecated  them,  on  this 
account,  because  they  destroyed  the  worship  of  the  Oods ;  and  he- 
canse  the  assemblies  of  the  lews  and  Christians  were  numerously 
attended,  the  decree  of  Seyerus  interdicted  Roman  citiiens  from  fre- 
quenting them.  The  Christian  accounts  prove  the  same  fact* 
Henoe  arose  the  many  absurd  diarges  of  magic,  Thyestean  ban- 
quets, dsc*  which  were  made  against  them ;  for  the  bread  and  wine 
which  were  indispensable  to  their  communion,  being  ^rmbols  of 
compacts  and  treaties,  were  distrustfully  distorted  into  prooft  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Paganism. 

Their  nocturnal  meetings  were  not  therefore  the  cause  of  their 
pereeeutions.  Their  classification  under  the  ncmen  Judaicum  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  aversion,  in  which  thej  were  holden.  And 
the  Jews  bad  increased  this  by  the  continual  disturbances,  in  which 
they  were  invoked,  by  their  excesses  in  Mgy^t,  Cyprus,  and  Cy- 
rene,  by  the  Actions  under  Barcocab  and  other  impostors,  by  thoie 
at  Rome,  whence  they  were  said  to  have  perpetually  tumukuated, 
impulsore  Chrefia,  and  by  that  under  Judas  Gaulonites,  under 
which  the  Romans  seem  to  have  included  the  Christian%  from  their 
appellation  Galilsi  or  Oauknitm,  without  reference  to  chronology. 
In  latter  times,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  the  capture  was 
supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  the  Gods  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overthrow  of  their  altars.  These,  therefore,  not  ike 
coetut  noctumif  were,  collectively,  the  causes  of  the  odium  and  atroci- 
ties, which  raged  against  the  Christians.  —  Translator, 

*  Dio.  Cass.  lib  Lfiii.  p.  459.  Rob.  Steph.  edit.  Wechel.  ix. 
p.  S69. 
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nius  appears  to  s&y  something  similar ;  Jadnos  i»- 
pulsore  Chre^io  a&bidue  tumultuantes  (Claudius) 
Roma  expulit  K 

We  do  not  however  necessarily  apply  this  pas* 
sage  to  the  elttddation  of  our  Epistle,  and  it  may  bo 
passed  over  by  those,  who  do  not  consider  it  worthy 
of  this  importance,  even  as  a  piece  of  learning. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  Jews  con> 
ducted  themselves  at  last  so  turbulently  at  Rome* 
that  Claudius  expelled  them  from  the  capital.  The 
circumstance  most  worthy  of  our  remark  in  this  pro- 
scription is,  that  the  Jewish  Ciiristians  ■  were  Uke- 

*  Sueton.  in  vitaClaudii,  c.  25.  TTiat  the  Romans  proDOunced  Chres- 
tiis  instead  of  Chrigtus  is  liLVdiul  doubt ;  thoy  thought  that  it  was  the 
Greek  word  xpjjirroc,  \v?iu:li  thv'y  thus  jH-tjnciuiiccd,  as  all  their  inscrip- 
tions show,  in  wliicli  tlic  nanic  C11RE8TU S  or  CHRESTF/  occurs. 
From  this  opinion  of  the  Konirms  Justin  shows  in  his  ^^rcat  apology, 
how  wrong  it  is  to  persecute  the  Christians  on  account  of  tlie  name,  if 
they  are  called  j^p/jtrroc,  frood  men.  ApoL  Maj.  p.  136.  Ed.  Rob. 
Steph.  c.  4.  To  thii  likewise  the  words  of  TertuJlian  must  be 
referred,  (Aj)olo^et.  c.  S.)  scd  cum  perperam  Christianns  pronun- 

cialur  ^  vobis  de  suavitate  ei  benignitatc  compositucn  es;t, 

where  Chrestianus  necessarily  must  be  read,  as  RijE^ault  doubtless 
has  corrected  it,  whose  edition  I  have  not  now  by  uie.  The  most 
circumstantial  explanation  is  in  Lactantius  Divinar.  instit.  L.  rv. 
c.  17.  Nam  Christus  non  proprium  notncn  est,  sed  nuncupatio 
potestatis  et  regni ;  sic  cnim  Judaci  res^es  snos  app*  llabant.  Sed  cx- 
poncnda  est  hujus  tiominis  ratio,  propter  ignorantiani  eoruui,  qui  eum 
inunutata  Iitter&  Clirestum,  volunt  dicere*  •  •  •  vetcres  ^ua^at  dice- 
bant  ungi,  etc.  Orosius  even  rc:ul  in  ius  copy  impulsore  Christo 
aasidllA  tumultuantes  Roma,  expulit,  and  says  ;  quod,  nirum  con- 
tra Clinstuni  tumultuantes  coerccri  ct  compriini  jusserit,  an  etiam 
ChriBtianoi  timul  velot  cognate  reli^ionis  homines  voluerit  expelli, 
neqoaquam  diioemitur.  Hiat.  L.  vii,  c.  U.  1  perceive  a  ircaiiseby 
Ammonitti,  inloe.  Sueemui  de  viii  Claud,  c.  25.  quoted  bv  oihers ; 
^  norortnaately.  I  h«r«  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it. 

<  On  what  authority  does  Hug  conBne  this  to  the  Chrisnan. 
eoBWted  fiom  Judaiwi !  If  Chri«i««  were  included  in  the  term 
^'J^  It »  more  hkely  to  h«Te  been  applied  to  the  whole  sect, 
than  to  any  particular  biaDcb  of  it.   But.  Lt  Omirtian.  in  general 
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Mfis0  included  in  it.  We  have  a  proof  of  it  in 
Aquilas,  who,  like  the  other  Jews  at  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled, and  therefore  sought  for  himself  a  reaidenoe  in 
CkNTintb,  Acta  xviii.  2.  The  distinction  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Jewish  Christian  was  ccmequently  not  known 
at  that  time.  After  the  banishment  op  the  Jewish 
Christians,  the  school  of  Jesus  at  Home  con- 
sisted ONLY  OF  TUB   COWEKTa  F&OH  PAGANISM, 

which  is  an  obaemtion,  that  we  particohuiy  wish 
to  he  noticed  in  this  pUute. 

But  A  qui  las,  it  is  objected,  was  not  a  Christian  at 
that  time.  The  narrative  of  Luke,  I  think,  assumes, 
that  he  was;  for»  ii'he  was  first  converted  by  Paul> 
it  woaU  have  been  an  occorrence,  which,  on  account 
of  the  services  of  the  man  to  the  Apostle  and  the 
Christian  scliool,  would  have  deserved  to  have  been 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  some  others, 
who  at  that  time  embraced  the  hitit.  Acts  xviii 
7,  8. 

Yet,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  I  can  never^ 

theless  maintain  myself  in  the  possession  of  this  posi- 
tion, that  at  that  time  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians in  Rome  were  not  so  knownj  apart,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  for  an  exception  to  have 
l>een  made  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  order  issued 
against  the  Jews.  How  under  Claudius  in  the  year, 
in  which  Paul  for  the  first  time  brougiit  the  faith 
into  Macedonia,  Athens^  and  Corinth,  could  they 
in  Rome  have  already  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  ne?r  doctrine  and  its  distinctions  fi(om  Judsdsniy 

were  included  in  it  Arriaii  (1.  ii.  c.  9.)  certifies  us,  orav  a  tVa^- 
p(^o»Ta  icui^eyf  ftwva^f  Xfyfo',  ovk  iariy  'lovfatot,  d\\'  IxoKpi- 
iirar  orav  o  dyaXaflt]  to  Trathg  to  too  /3f/3a^^e»'ov  Kai  rjpijpfyoVf 
roT(  Kat  Ivrt  Ty  ovri  rai  KaXflrai  'lovcawr,  Hm  subsequent  remark, 
should  be  particularly  noticed,  for  many  Jews  resided  at  Rome  under 
Um  Ewpt^rurs  tubMqoeat  to  Claudia*. — Translator, 
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as  publiclv  and  letrally  to  have  n  coLrni zed  this  school 
as  separate  from  Judaism  ?  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Rome  were  even  some  years  atterwards,  when  Paul 
wrote  to  them,  not  very  clear  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  mclined  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
species  of  Judaism.  Also  tlie  heads  of  Judaism 
there,  when  Paul  invited  them  to  a  conference  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  still  considered  the  sciiool 
of  Christ  as  a  sect,  ac^c<rcc,  Acts  xxviii.  22.  of  Judaism, 
which  nevertheless  found  objections  to  it  on  all  sides; 
so  that  it  appears,  ih:\i  t  he  Jews  and  tlie  Public  Au- 
thorities in  Rome  had  from  the  examination  of  the 
Apostle,  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  and  his 
defences,  first  arrived  at  the  disclosure,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  distinct  society  and  a  religion  of  itself. 
Lastly,  if  the  words  of  Suetonius,  Jiuiccos  auctore  ^ 
Chresto  assidue  tuiiiultuaiite.N  Koma  expulit,  alluded 
to  a  misunderstood  e\])eetation  of  the  Messiah, 
how  in  that  case  could  it  be  conceived,  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  particular  were  exempted  from 
the  banisluueut  2 


SECTION  ex. 

But  even  in  br  tter  times,  when  the  converts  from 
Judaism  and  lleatlienism  still  constituted  in  com* 
mon  one  Ecclesiastical  society,  there  was  much 
which  was  not  very  favorable  to  their  reciprocal 
fjood  unde  rstanding:.  The  aversion  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Romans  muat,  on  many  occasions,  have  been  felt 
more  by  the  latter  than  they  yished. 

But  principally  the  notions  of  the  Jews  with  regard 
to  Christ  were  so  contracted  and  so  very  much  confined 

fjfg^  Intpuhorc. — Tnin-siator. 
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to  their  own  uatioii^  that  they  were  far  from  favor- 
ing the  Gentiles^  as  penoiiB^  to  whom  the  promises 
gave  no  right  to  their  national  blessings,  and  to 
whom^  if  they  became  Proselytes,  a  share  was 
allotted  by  sufferance  in  the  advantages,  which  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  children  of  Abraham. 
.  But  they  would  have  had  great  reason  to  despise 
the  d^enerate  Romans,  if  they  themselves  had  been 
better,  but  this  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  them 
from  doing  so,  Horn.  i.  21. — ii,  3.  The  description  of 
manners  in  far  better  times  than  those  of  Claudius 
find  Nero,  the  depravity  of  which  we  can  fortunately 
hardly  conceive,  convinces  us,  that-  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  good,  to  consider  many  things  as 
bad.  We  here  superfluously  add  such  a  picture  of 
manners,  as  was  drawn  up  in  the  better  days  of 
Roman  morals ;  Ex  divitiis  juventittem  loxuria  atqae 
avaritia  cum  snperbii  invasere,  rapere,  consumere 
sna  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere,  pudorem,  pudi- 
citiani,  divina  atque  humaaa  promiscua,  nil  pensi 

neque  moderati  habere  sed  lubido  stupri, 

ganese,  cseterique  cultiis  non  minor  incesserat. 
Yin  pat!  muliebriay  mulierea  pudicitiamin  propatulo 
habere^  etc. 

The  moti^  es  for  misunderstanding  between  both 
parties  were  therefore  sufficiently  great  and  numer- 
ous, and  we  shall  easily  perceive,  when  we  have  read 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  moderate .  atten- 
tion, tbat  these  mostly  cons.titute  its  contents. 

SECTION  CXI. 

Paul  in  this  Epistle  assures  the  Romans,  that 
the  desire,  which  he  has  had  for  many  years,  of  vi- 
siting them,  is  at  length  become  a  fixed  resolution, 

VOL.  u.  Be 
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that  there  had  heefi  a  eoHectim  ntade  in  Mfie^rtonin 
and  .  trhfttfr, — th(ft  he  iutcnds  first  to  take  this  to  Jcni- 
sahm,  but  that  afterwards  he  would  commence  his 
journey  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them,  and 
going  from  Rome  to  Spain,  Rom.  xv.  23 — 30. 

When  the  Apostle  had  settled  the  Corinthian  affaifs 
at  Ephesus,  he  made  preparations  for  his  departure. 
His  inteniion  was  to  go  to  Achaia  through  Macedonia 
and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem;  hut  then,  said  he, 
I  will  see  Rome,  Acts  xxL  21.  The  circumstances, 
as  the  history  here  represents  them  to  lis,  and  the 
project  of  the  Apostle,  are  e.xaclly  tlie  same  as  Paul 
describes  them  in  the  Epistle.  1  hat  period  of  his 
life,  in  which  according  to  tiie  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
he  was  encircled  with  these  alTairs  and  occupied  with 
these  plans,  is  consequently  the  time,  in  which  he 
composed  tlie  I'pistle. 

Paul,  when  he  wrote  it,  had  conchidcd  Ids  aifairsin 
Macedonia  and  Achaia;  now,  says  he,  I  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, wvt  h  iropcvo/itac.  Rom.  XV.  25.  In  Achaia, 
Corinth  was  certainly  the  place  of  his  abode ;  the  af- 
fairs o(  the  Clnircli  and  liis  solemn  promise  had  called 
him  thitlier.  ^Vhen  then  after  having  finished  his 
affairs  in  Achaia,  he  set  out  on  his  return  through 
Macedonia  to  Asia»  and  thence  to  Jerusalem^  Acts 
XX.  3.,  he  began  his  journey  from  Corinth,  and  the 
Epistle  was  consequently  written  in  this  city  imme- 
diately before  his  departure. 

Ph(jebc,  a  deaconess  of  Cenehrea,  a  suburb  on  th^ 
Eastern  haven,  was  travelling  from  Corinth  to  Rome : 
Paul  enjoined  the  Romans  to  give  her  a  kind  recep- 
tion, Rom.  xvi.  1.  This  local  circumstance  again 
points  to  Corinth  and  agrees  with  the  foregoing  re- 
mark     She  probably  might  herself  have  received 

ScniW  gfiTP  10  this  passage,  nnd  to  the  whole  ofthe  Ktth  chapter 
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tkecoaunissioii  to  deUvcs  tkft  fipBiii^aBapeimibe- 
limgiag  ta  th*  Cbnndi. 

a  very  peeuliar  interpratatkni,  and  one  very  &r  from  tbt  geiitrtl 
acoeputtoD,  He  eomiden  thii  ebapler  to  liava  been  an  addition  to 
the  Epiatle^  which  doet  not  ooneern  the  teaden  of  it,  bnt  was  com* 
posed  for  the  prifnte  infermadon  of  the  beaien  of  the  Epistle,  Ibr 
the  piirpoie  of  naming  to  them  thoarpenonii  with  whom  thej  weie 
to  atop  at  the  difoenfc  atatioiM*  and  with  whom  thej  might  enter 
into  private  conference,  and  thti  Uit  of  the  penona  to  be  mted 
to  haTtrhfitn  inhaeipimtlyft^4ffll  to  t]MtEpiatlailaei£ 

But  the  private  contonoe  had  (Chap,  xv.)  fiir  its  objeet  the 
Apoftle'a  determined  joaniey  to  Spain.  This  xvth  chapter  which 
only  contains  theeoneems  of  Paul;  wiAooi  any  real  eonneetioB  with' 
the  prenedhq^  mtf  ha  KhewiMi  a  dbtiBot  eai|.Md.  indeed  thn  fat 
Appandii^jiwlaathnmthma;  boaaUndlbe  aeeondu  Scnden  Paiaf^ 
phias*  Episialm  ad  Rom.  cnm  notia*  tmnalnfionc  vetustl^etdiiaerUit«. 
de  dupUci  appendice.  Cap.  zv,  et  zvi.  Habe.  1769. 

He  now  cooceivesi  (ivi,  l.f  that  the  beaieiv  of  ddk  Bpiadip 
ahevid  make  their  fal  atagp  nl  CMmIi  mil  Pheshe^  dies  wM 
Aqmla^aadi^nllgo^nlotharplaoaitodiftviibpmM  Qikiftin 
occasion  it  is  certaudy  ineoneavaUei  tbait  Phcnbi^  witW  wbom  they 
were  to  sojourm  is  not  desired  to  accommodate  and  assist  them^hut 
that  tlie  travellers  are  commissioned  to  auecour  her*  But  the  words 

tint  yow  recthe  koTf*  ete.  Ira  »pev9c{qffdir  Kwfif 
ruy  myMMf  h»npplienlo  the  travellers  and  exphuui  ia  eosi  enosi' 
jMSlit  m  emmmuimm, — an  artificial  gloss,  wliich  is  easily  detected  ; 
wfuritjgtm^  rtva  iv  Kufwy,  PhiHf  ii.  9.0. ,  oaesna  in  other  placet 
to  receive  one  kindly,  and  according  to  Cbiistitft  hsoiherhon^  jiil 
aniii.  £piat«  John  6.  rvm  wpampanti^  6Jbm  w  %m^,  signifios^'^to 
tewavd  a  perMm'a  jmrney  and  pwgsti%  it  hioum  wlighlmriil 
profcssois  of  tba  aiM  religiaik 

Then  they  were  ake  to  go  to  Aqiulas  to  OMifer  wkh  hinu  Thai 
this  might  uke  place  ooAvenientlyt  Sealer  pceseata  hun  vntli  n hown 
at  Corinth.  AqnUai^  as  we  know,  was  ordinssi(ji  lesidnpt  at  Romib. 
before  Olavdins  expelled  the  Jews  from  thence.  Acta  xviii*  it 
Tho  £xile  we»t  to  CoriQth»  and  thence  wiib  Paul  to  Epbesus  i  hem 
ha  eatabUal^ed  himself,  and  hM  in  hit  bouse  (I  Get,  mmU  19»  20)  n 
largo  Mom  iint  Chiiatian  aiacmblies ;  in  hia  Imuao  wm  an  <»Tr^inii 
I  know  not  on  what  anthodty  the  third  (or  Semkr's  houso  ni; 
Corinth)  Mi  I  fiir  if  he  9f§ttk  for  tlija  to  Acu  xviii.  27.  I. 
(**  luon$  mum  scriM^cuei  AquM  mitrea  Corintki  fwmtm  ^ 
lie)  he  teioo  haaif  i  fti  thm  thn  aneonptieiatcs  toApoUrH*  And 

B  e  2 
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Pauls  last  residence  at  Corinth,  and  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Nero.  The  Epistle  was  consequently  written 
in  this  year. 


SECTION  CXn. 


After  Paul  had  been  obh'ged  to  flee  from  Eplicsus 
on  account  of  tlie  conunotion,  Aquilas  also  (piitted 
this  city.  The  dangers  to  >vhich  he  was  there  ex- 
posed, in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Apostle,  Rom.  xvi.  4.  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  any  lunger  iii  a  place,  whicli  offered  him 
hut  little  security,  lie  returned  therefore  to  Rome, 
where  lie  was,  ])ro])erly  speaking,  at  home,  and 
where  Paul  in  his  Epistle  mentions  and  salutes  him 
as  resident,  Rom.  xvi. 

For,  when  Claudius  was  dead,  and  Nero's  reign 
appeared,  dnring  the  hrst  years,  so  mild  and  humane, 
that  the  best  of  princes  could  say  of  it,  distare 

now  I  suppose  that  I  raay  be  cxcusocl  from  further  arguments  in  re- 
futation of  this  hypothesis. 

Two  ob8er\*ationsof  licrtholtlt  (Introduction,  0th  part,  i.  "15,  pa. 
ddOO)  on  this  suhjcct,  arc  striking.  The  salutation  which  Tertius 
adds  at  the  end,  with  the  words  o  ypttil^c  Ttfy  f7r<<7ro\r/i'  (Rom.  xvi, 
22)  shows,  that  the  wiiole  is  one  piece,  one  single  epistle.  As  to 
wliat  further  regards  the  p.iss:igc  ra*  cvrnfif.rtjt.  X,  which  in  many 
MSS.  occur  at  the  end  ofKom.  xvi.  23.  27 ^  but  is  read  in  most  after 
xiv.  23,  the  case  is  thus.  Since  the  salutation,  after  w  hich  it  stands 
in  the  most  ancient  liooks,  was  not  read  in  the  Church-lessons,  it 
mttSty  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  eitlier  have  heen  lost,  or  have  been 
removed  from  its  place,  and  advanced  more  forward.  The  latter  w  as 
donf  ;  but  the  section  immediately  before  the  salutations  had  already 
a  Doxology  ;  o  Ofor  mr  .  X.  xv.  33.,  for  which  reason  it  was 

transposed  still  more  forward,  aOt  r  xi\ .  23.,  where  it  appears  in  all 
Lecttonaries,  and  in  almost  ail  MSS.  with  cursive  characters. 
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canctofl  principes'NeroDis  quinquennipS  the  Jews 
ventured  by  degrees  to  return  home.  Paul,  despair- 
ing of  his  safety  in  Greece  and  Asia,  was  desirous  of 
taking  up  his  abode  in  Rome,  till  he  went  to  Spain. 
Many  of  Paul's  kindred^  Rom.  xvi.  7.  11,  were  at 
that  time  in  Rome ;  but  if  we  also  consider  avyytvn^ 
as  only  being  national  relations,  it  still  proves  the 
same  thing  :  it  proves  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
had  returned  again  to  Rome. 

This  occurrence  was  of  such  importance,  that  it 
could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Apostle. ,  The 
Roman  Church,  which,  for  a  very  long  time 

AFTKK  THE   I'KOSCniPTION   OF  THE  JeWS,  CONSISTED 

ONLY  OF  Gentile  Christians,  now  again  obtained 

ITS  FORMER  MEMBERS,  AND  ESTABLISHED  AND  FORMED 
ITSELF,  AS  IT  WERE,  ANEW. 

This,  then,  was  the  right  time  for  more  firmly  ce- 
menting the  union  between  both  parties  :  for  refut- 
ing the  Jewish  prejudices,  and  combating  the  arro* 
gance,  which  had  before  interrupted  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Church:  for  establiBhing  such  a 
mutual  understanding,  as  would  insure  for  the  Aiture 
a  peimanent  duration  to  the  Christian  school  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  world — such  was  the  object, 
such  is  the  tendency  of  this  treatise. 

It  therefore  continually  concerns  itself  about  this 
one  idea  alone,  in  all  its  parts :  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile 
is  equal  before  God;  the  qualifications  of  both,  the 
rights  oi  both,  and  the  imperfections  of  both  are 
equal.  And  if  a  difference  could  ever  have  subsisted 
between  them  in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  embraces 
the  whole  of  mankind  with  equal  beneficence,— it 
has  been  abolished  by  Christ,  who  unites  ail,  both 
near  and  afar  off,  in  one  universal  religion. 

f  AureL  Victor*  L.  II.  c>5. 
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nie  Epistle  is  more  immediately  addressed  to  the 

Jewish 'T'hristians,  and  a  short  syllabus  of  its  con- 
tents will  fully  conoborate  this  view  ot  tiie  subject. 


SECTION  CXlll, 

The  Greeks  (  EXXijvec,  says  Paul,  out  of  forbear- 
ance towards  the  Romans)  might  have  recognized 
<iod  from  Nature.  This  they  did  not,  therefore  they 
have  fallen  into  vice,  i.  18— ,'}2. 

The  Jews  liavc,  however,  ou  that  account  no  right 
to  think  themselves  better  ;  for  they  also  are  guilty 
of  the  like  transgressions^  ii.  9. 

(The  inference).   Jews  and  Gentiles  are  liable  to 

punishment,  w  lien  they  transgrens,  both  are  worthy 

of  reward,  when  they  are  virtuous.    Before  God 

there  is  no  distinction  between  them ;  ii.  12. 
•         »  *         »  « 

The  Gentiles,  indeed,  have  no  written  law;  but 

they  have  instead  the  law  ot  nature  and  of  the  heart, 
which  is  able  to  direct  them;  ii.  16. 

The  Jews  had  a  written  law,  but  they  availed 
themselves  not  of  its  direction ;  ii.  21. 

If  they  establish  their  preference  on  account  of  the 
circuiuc  ihion,  still  is  this  nothing  without  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Law.  Upon  the  whole,  circumcision  of 
the  flesli  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  heart ;  iii. 

The  Jews  may  indeed  boast  of  the  honomr  of  God 
having  deposited  with  them  his  Revelations;  but 
even  this  serves  only  to  make  tliem  ashamed  of  their 
disobedience  to  them;  iii.  21. 

But  now  a  new  Light  has  succeeded  to  the  old 
Revelations,— Faith  has  succeeded  to  the  Law.  This 
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h#8  ihrfiigft  /f^ftw  #  justi^W  PQF^,  wliif*  the 
Law  had  not :  it  operates  in  behalf  4>f  ^^lys  aa4 

Gentiles^  and  God  U  one  God  for  both ;  iv. 

The  Jews  think  QI40,  that  they  have  an  exchisive 
right  to      prpmis^a     God.    They  were  givm  iU) 

cnliarly  jto  the  sons  of  ^^raham.  Bi|t  were  nol; 
these  prp^lses  given  to  Abraham  before  tlie  cirjcum- 
eisioii,  when  he  was  yet  a  Heathen,  on  account  of 
hi^  F^ith  ?  j[s  jud  not  the^r^re  ^  Farther  to  ^11,  to 
tke  c^roui^eia^  #|id  4^u;c)]99pi§ed|  ^bo  l^ve  F^tfi 

ThuB  the  case  ^tan^s:  ihrongh  Faith  in  Jcsus^ 
aiid  ilirougli  his  propitiatiou  alone  we  have  obtained 
j^'^tdQ^  ftoi^  Qf4,  s^iU  xaof e  rec^eive  it ; 

Aoc^dipgly^  th^I;a  is  an  aiialogy  between  Chr^gt 
and  Adam:  from  Adam  to  Mo^es  in  the  law  of 
nature '  or  Heatiienism,  and  from  Moses  in  the  Jewish 
J^  W^^  f^^^KS  ^9  Adam  by  desc^,  9a  ac- 
count  of  one  sin.  Through  Jesus  all  ate  ^Qf^aDy 
pf^e^d^^.  ^9d      opljr  fior  90©^  b^  {q]t  all  aiQS ;  vi. 

We  were  buried  symbolically  iu  baptism  with 
Jesus,  we  bet^aine  dead  lor  our  sins,  we  begin  there- 
fore a  new  life  jui  freedom  ^om  sin^  and  iu  gxace ;  vii. 

The  Law>  as  dead»  ceases  to  have  obligations  aip(Mi 
vs.  Its  pbjliga^on  continues  only  till  4eath^  |ts«the 
}aw6  of  marriage  evince  to  us ;  yil.  7. 

The  Law  is  indeed  p.  gopd,  but  a  very  imperfect 
g4)pd-  ^P  W^^P^^  ^Qwied^^  but  ^  the  pA3$i^m 

>  Tk9  pljfU  nd  Mtocy  qt  flie  ^eveUtions  paadfi  to  the  P^tri- 
archs,  aiul  of  die  Mp^r^tion  of  the  family  of  Abraham)  on  which 
the  Apotde  has  dilated,  inost  irrefutahly  subvert  the  distorted  and 
uncritical  interpietatioiisy  wfaieh  Calvin  affixed  to  this  Epistle*  and 
fimn  sdNch  he  attenptod  10  idednoe  the  doctrines  a£  nnrftPditigiml 
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withdraw  men  from  the  perception  of  it,  it  aggra- 
vates guilt ;  viii. 

Jesus  freed  us  from  this  Law  of  sins,  and  gave 
that  of  grace.  He  kindled  our  spirit  to  become 
masters  over  our  own  weaknesses ;  he  obtained  for 
Its  the  indulgence  and  mercy  of  God»  and  shewed  to 
us,  for  all  the  struggles  of  tliis  mortal  lite  an  iuheri- 
taucc  and  a  reward,  which  animates  our  courage ;  ix. 

41  ;^  4^  »  #  # 

I  pity  indeed  the  Jews  my  brethren^  to  whom 
their  birth  and  promises  appear  to  concede  a  pre- 
eminent ri-lit  to  the  Messiah,  for  ha\  iiig,  neverthe- 
less, fallen  s>hort  of  them.  But  it  is  far  greater  to 
be  a  son  of  Abraham  according  to  Faith,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  only.  The  example  of  Isaac  and 
IshmacI  shews  this.  God  therefore,  is  not  restricted 
to  any  birtlirii^^lit,  as  the  history  t)f  Esau  and  Jacob 
int'oriiis  us.  Nuiliini;  can,  by  right,  be  demanded 
from  him  :  with  him  all  is  Grace^  which  he  distributes 
wisely>  although  the  understanding  of  mortals  does 
not  comprehend  it ;  ix.  29. 

God  can  prefer  tlie  Gentiles,  if  tliey  believe  and 
are  constant  in  virtue;  so  also  can  he  reject  the 
Jews,  if  they  will  not  hear  the  Gospel.  It  has 
been  proclaimed  to  all  aiike,~to  Jews  and  to  Gen- 
tiles; xi. 

There  is,  indeed,  still  hope  for  the  unbelievin<^' 
Jews.  Although  for  the  present  God  has  preferred 
the  Gentiles  to  them,  the  Gentiles,  nevertheless, 
have  no  reason  to  be  proud.  They  are  branches  en- 
grafted on  a  foreign  stock,  which  can  be  lopped  off, 
loi  the  natural  branches  to  be  restored.  No  one  can 
penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Almighty ;  iii.  36. 

Ye  now  form  one  with  another  a  common  body. 
I  exhort  you  therefore  to  exercise  concord^  benevo- 
lence and  love,  one  toward  another— xii. 
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Respect  and  honour  the  liiglier  powers  and  the , 
law  s  :  for  an  open  and  irreproachable  conduct  be- . 
comes  us — xui* 

Let  no  one  vex  the  other  bjr  an  inconsiderate  nse 
of  the  food  offered  to  idols ;  spare  and  edify  one 
another;  be  ye  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  unani- 
mous disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  God . 
— xiv.  li- 

I  have  indeed  taken  charge  of  the  Gentiles ;  for 
my  office,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  requires  me 

to  do  so — ^xv.  22. 

The  project  of  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Spain — xvi. 

The  recommendation  of  Phoebe  and  salutations  to 
different  persons  of  the  Church  at  Rome. — TAe  end. 


«  SECTION  CXIV. 

THB  BPISTLB  TO  THE  BPHE8IAXS, 

Paul  was  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  lie 
should  have  terminated  his  affairs  at  Jerusalem :  he 
went  there,  not  indeed  as  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, bnt  in  fetters  and  bonds.  He  was  arrested  at 
Jerusalem,  brought  to  Csesarea^  kept  there  for  two 
years  in  prison,  and  at  length  sent  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Emperor  at  Jiome.  He  wrote  some  Epistles 
from  the  metropolis,  where  he  was  detained  so  many 
years  m  prison;  viz.  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colos* 
sians,  to  Philemon,  as  its  contents  prove,  and  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  three  first 
were  composed  the  earliest  or  the  latest,  as  neither 
in  that  to  the  Ephesians  nor  in  that  to  the  Colossians 
the  Apostle  mentions  the  circumstances,  which  sur^ 
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rouiided  him ;  but  id  each  of  them  he  refers  to  Tychi- 

cus,  who  would  c^ive  to  them  a  verbal  account  oi'  his 
situation,  Implies,  vi.  21,  22.,  Coloss.  iv.  T,  8. 

One  prool,  in  favour  of  the  earliest  compoisitioQ  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  consists  in  the  name 
of  Timothy  not  being  prefixed  after  his  own  to  the 
Epistle,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaus 
and  to  IMiilcnion,  ;ind  in  all  the  insc'ri})tiuns  in  p^e- 
neral,  where  tliis  his  faithful  attendant  was  with  him 
and  resident  in  his  society.  We  may  draw  the  cer- 
tain concUision  from  this  prevailing  habit  of  the 
Apostle,  that  Timothy  was  not  yet  in  Rome,  that  he 
was  not  yet  in  liis  (■<)ni})any,  as  he  was,  when  he 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
to  the  Pliilippians^  where  the  fortunes  of  his  master 
had  called  him>  wliich  he  also  shared  with  him  until 
his  liberation,  Heb.  xiii.  23.  We  shall  add  a  second 
prouf,  ^vhen  we  examine  tlic  doubt??,  which  have 
been  lately  raised  against  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  ^  131. 


SECTION  CXV. 

Tnis  treatise  indeed  now  contains  the  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Ephesians,  but  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancients  it  apnears,  that  formerly  in  the 
introduction,  Ephes.  i.  1.,  the  name  of  the  city,  L  e. 
the  words  tv  *Efpinto  were  wanting. 

Basil  the  C  appadocian  maintains  against  Euno- 
mins  on  the  (piestion,  w  iicther  it  can  be  said,  that 
the  Soil  of  (iial  was  begotten  f'i  ovk  ovrwvy  that  he  is 
actually  the  ovtw^  htv ;  that  this  predicate  belongs  so 
much  the  more  to  him,  since  even  those  who  are  united 
to  him  by  woibliip  and  acknowledgment  of  him  are 
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ealted  m  ovrac*  wiubl  m      Mtraiy  tbe  heatbens 

wIm>  do  not  know  tbo  oidy  true  God  ood  im  Son*  lure 

CaHed  ovK  ovra. 

For«  tbe  Apostle  Paul  m  tho  £pi8lle  to  tiju^  £phe* 
fliiiw  Iwa  caUed  tte  b«U0v«f8^mi«^  wbm  ha  wrote  to 

then^as  ••tmmc  tmc  mum  tmmtmwiQ  «v  X^iai^  'l«0oii» 
i.  1.   He  has  given  to  them  this  title,  U^tjuwm^,  em* 

elusively  or  peculiarly,  as  earUer  authorities  and  old 

MS&«  ia  wiiioh  he  jOasil)  binwplf  sa  feuad  it%.ateo 
assure  ua. 

This  pasBiige  m»9t  thaa  aeistainljr  haire  €cntaui«d 
sometluug  peculiarOTjempbatic^sinoe  Basil  made  such 

an  assertion  respecting  it,  since  he  resorts  to  older 
Teachers  and  older  MSS.  for  the  confirmation  of  this 
peculiarity*  Bat  that  which  i¥e  remark  in  it  is,  that 
Basil  Jiaa  oniited^  ia  tbe  .ApostWa  Text^  the  words 

riLiin  as  this  circumstance  is,  never thele&s  attempts 
have  been  made  to  involve  it  in  difficulties,  whence 
we  ase  iieqiiirii4  to  discuss  it  num  p^fouadly* 
these  persooas  would  xattier  eotgaotim  scmie  other 
pecaUarity^  tbaa  that  whicb  is-apmssod  in  Basil  \ 

*  Kim  yap  irov  irtpitiii  6  auTOC  ftvroe  'Ajro<rroXof ,  t'  t\  n  yfvfiari  Oeo0 
XoXwi',  fit]  oyra  ovofiaCii  ra  iByrj  ?ta  to  r>yc  yr<jjcnu)r  rov  Otov  iart^ 
prfff^aif  clvuiy  uti  m  f^u]  oyra  iLi\f  :.<iru  u  Oior;'  In  ya^)  ojy  km  (iXTjBtuf. 

liKiiTiitr,  (jifiaiy  cut  Ti}v  (TTtj^Tiaiy  uXi]  uu  ,  k^i  a'^o  rijc  i^utfc  tiXXoT" 
ptufOiy  iJ.tj  iti'Tfr  wpoaiyoptyB^iJuv.  'AXXa  kqi  roir'l^j^ftnoir  iVt^rrt X\w>', 
■lie  y>'»?<Tt<*»r  ijy  uj^tvoi^  ry  Okri  tt'  trty  JUJatwc.,  vkTUi,  (ivrnvr  u  i(i:^fji'TUJi, 
t^i'Of^uatv,  {iTTUK*  ro<c  uyio'C  roif  ovtri,  Kai  Tntrroi^  iy  X^iarif  Ir^atju' 
oirco  yup  kai  oi  trpo  iffiuif  frapa^ZtMuot,  tim  zttif  va^wifi  T*^y 

«'>Tiypa0<i>v  lifptiKafuyB 

•  If  it  be  therefore  asked  what  Basil  has  said,  wo  uiuit  ex- 
amine tlie  MSS. of  his  works;  these  are  not  at  my  commaad,  but 
our  librftry,  rich  in  typographical  aini'[ujdc^,  giwa  me  a  conipcn- 
aation»  Mtbicfa  aets  \u  at  rest  on  tliis  point.  Tiic  first  Qravk  edition 
of  Basil  of         fel  Bi^mi  Ft oUo.   Ji^sUi^      Jhn.  Mf^m-  i)<9#f 
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A  learned  man  has  wished  to  persuade  us,  that 
perhaps  the  word  outn  in  Paul's  text^  might  have  been 
omitted  in  some  MSS.,  and  that  as  this  Father  prin- 
cipally depended  upon  this  expression,  to  establish 
the  piooi  that  the  Apostle  had  called  the  Christians 
ovraq,  he  might  consequently  have  appealed  to  re- 
cords and  testimonies. 

But  if  Basil  was  deficient  only  in  this,  he  might 
very  easily  have  supplied  it  by  appealing  to  any 
other  of  Paul's  Epistles: — to  the  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, Colossians,  Pliilippians,  where  he  would  have 

found,  as  he  wished,  roic  ovmy  cv  'Po^/ip,  rp  cicjcXtiat^  Tff 

But  the  argument  which  Basil  makes  Ironi  Eplies. 
i.  1.,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  cannot  liave  read 
the  words  h  '£^4^,  after  toiq  ov^tv.  For  the  ques- 
tion is  of  the  predicate  o  iAsohUefy  and  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  expresses  the  abstract  idea  of  ex- 
istence, and  in  which  it  belongs  to  God  in  the 
•  highest  degree,  and  in  every  conceivable  period  of 
time;  butp  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  ufu,  as  far 
as  it  means  to  remain  or  io  dwell  any  where.  If 
then  the  words  cv  'E^s^i^  belong  to  it,  ovrtc  can  no 

nol  contain  the  books  against  Eiinoniiafl.   The  editio*  prinoepi'  of 
these  ii  therefore  the  Venetian  of  1535.   This  however  gives  to  us 
tlie  paiiage,  p.  127>  jast  at  I  have  quoted  it.    The  secunda  with  re- 
gard to  the  writing  against  Eunomius  appeared  at  Basil,  a'pViA  Frobcn. 
IMi  in  fol.  with  all  his  works.    Janus  Cornarius  had  edited  the 
text, -and  as  be  eertifies  in  bia  dedicatory  letter  to  Juh'us,  fiiahop  of 
Naumberg,  rpoc  mXaiarara  dpxcrvra.    This  also  exhibits  to  us  the 
passage  in  the  same  manner,  p.  668.    Fronto  Ducmus  in  his  edition 
of -thia  Father,  Paris,  1618.,  and  then  Cohibefisius  in  his  Basil  ins 
Magnus  ex  integro  recensitus  ex  fide  optimor.  Cod.  etc.  Paris,  11 
voK  in  8. 1679,  found  no  deviation  in  the  MSS. ;  and  lastly  also 
Garnier,  who  in  the  note  L*  ii.  adv.  Bunom.  T.  i.  p.  254.  hais  CoU  ' 
Icc^  all  the  infoimatioa  on  the  suhgeet,  found  no  difference.  -  > 
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tonger  be  considered  as  the  communication  of  a 
Divine  Attribute,  ftom  which  he  is  called  o  mv,  as  the 
aathor  considers  it ;  but  ayr^  ^  *E^(r<^  mean  no  more 
than  those^  who  resided  at  Ephesus.  We  readily 
therefore  perceive  from  the  nature  of  his  arguments, 
that  he  never  could  have  read  that,  which  is  still 
wanting  in  every  book  cited  by  him  \ 

A  sunilar  remark  of  Jerome  on  Ephesians  i.  1^ 
further  confirms  the  fact,  that  w  'E^c<r(^  was  not  in- 
variably found  in  the  text  of  the  Apostle.  He  says, 
that  some  here  so  explain  Paul,  as  if  he  had  wished 
to  name  the  believers  from  EMeniia  vocabulo,  ^  db 
eo^  QUI  EST,  qui  sunt  apj^elleniur  :  others  however 
mamtain,  that  it  was  written  not  ad  eas  qui  sunt, 
but  ad  COS  qui  sunt  EpJiesi, 

The  question  therefore  was,  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  ad  eoa  qui  bunt,  without  any  reference 
to  place,  which  no  one  could  ever  have  imagined,  if 
the  name  of  the  place,  f.  e,  if  qui  sunt  Ephesi,  had 
been  expressed  in  the  text :  or  whether  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  explained  with  reference  to  place,  on  which 
doubts  could  only  arise,  by  the  place  being  actually 
omitted  in  some  copies  ^ 

Marcion  had  also,  (as  Tertullian  reproaches  him) 

*  If  we  be  disposed  to  infer  from  hence,  that  Basil  had  read  the 
words  iyl/jnauf  because  he  quotes  this  Epistle  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  rocc  cwtc  irrnXKity,  we  mast  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  to  it  some  name,  and.thathega've  to  it  that  whioh 
it  then  usually  bore ;  thus  others  abo  quote  it,  idtbough  they,  assert,  * 
that     'E^etr^  was  originally  wanting  to  it* 

^  .CommenL  in  £p.  ad  Ephes.  Quidam  curiosiusi  quam  necetse 
est,  putai^t  ex  eo,  quod  Mosi  dictum  sit :  '*  Hmc  dices  filiis  Israel, 
QUI  EST  misit  me,"  etiam  eos,  qui  Ephesi  sunt,  saneti  et  fideles, 
EttetH&ct  ^wicabujlo  nuneupatos,  ut  ab  eo,  QUI  EST,  hi  wn  sunt 
appeUentor. .  Alii  Tetd  simpliciter,  non  ad  ear,  qui  soht,  sed  qvi 
Efhm  sancti  et  fideles  «ai^  acriptum  arbitrantnr.  Ct  wnt.  VaUaiyii, 
ad  A.  I. 
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altered  the  siiperscriiition  of  this  Epistle  (tititluin) 
and  prelixcd  to  it  the  title  ad  Laodicenos,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  Churchy  according  to  whicli  it 
was  addressed  ad  Epiiesios*  Consequently,  the 
words  fV'E'/>f<T/o  could  not  have  been  in  the  text, 
Ephcs.  i.  1,  for  otherwise  the  superscription  would 
have  contriidi(  tcd  the  Epistle,  or  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  alter  the  words  in  the  text  itself, 
which  Tertullian,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  over* 
look  any  thing  in  him,  has  not  objected  to  him  \ 
Thev  are  not  indeed  found  in  tlie  text  of  the  cele- 
brated  \  atican  MS.,  but  iv  ii<|)too.  appears,  although 
written  by  the  iirst  hand,  only  on  the  margin  ^ 

The  Apostle  also  in  this  Epistle  acts  so  unusually,, 
and  considers  his  readers  as  so  unacquainted  with 
his  office  and  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  he  as- 
sumes, merely  as  a  conjecture,  that  tlwy  might  iiate 
heard,  that  he  was  the  Apostle  qf  the  Gentiles,  that 
Gofls  gracmts  dispensation  towards  the  GetUiles  was 
committed  to  htm,  that  he  urns  qtmUfied  by  especial  r^- 
velatiotis  to  iush  net  iJiem^  and  tliaf  he  was  cndoiccd  with 
hnotvledge,  Ephes.  iii.  1,  2,  o.  But  these  Ephesians, 
whose  church  he  had  founded,  with  whom  he  had 
remained  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  with  each 
individual  of  whom  he  had  become  acquainted,  and 
every  ouc  of  whom  ^as  iie  says)  he  had  often  admo- 

^  Tertull.  1.  V.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  17.  Ecclesiie  quidem  Teritate 
Epistolam  istamad  Epitcsios  habcmus  cmissam,  non  ad  Laodicenos : 
sed  Marcion  ei  titutum  aliquando  interpolare  gestiit,  quasi  ct  in 
isto  diligentissimus  explorator.  Nihil  autem  de  tituKs  interest,  cum 
ad  ounncs  Apostolos  scripsorit,  turn  ad  quosdam.  And  £i.  v.  c.  1 1. 
Praetereo  Inc  ct  de  alid  Eptstula,  quam  nos  ad  Epkesios  perscriptam 
habemtis,  Ita^retici  vero  ad  Lnodicerios.  Cf.  Koppe  Not.  Test* 
perp.  Annot.  illustr.  vol.  vi.  ProU  ad  Ephcs.  p.  5.  7.  ed.  Tychsen. 

'  Hug,  do  Antiquitate  Codicis  Vaticanf,  p.  20, 
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nbh^  with  tears^  Aots  xx«  dl.  were  not  80  wuaC'* 
qtuAateA  wHh  bnft  ttnd  kis  afqprtataielttt 
Tim  mitMolr  df  the  Synopsis^  which  is  taahi  nmmg 

the  wofks  of  Athanasius,  perceived  indeed  the  un- 
usual and  general  style  of  this  Epistle,  and  conchkled 
thence,  notwithstanding  the  historical  documents  to 
the  contrary,  that  Paul  had  not  yet  seen  the  Ephe* 
sians,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  but  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  tliem  from  verbal  accounts  *. 

Since  then  the  Epistle  has  the  name  of  no  place 
at  the  commencement  of  it,  like  Paul's  other  Epis- 
tles, Which  Were  addressed  to  whole  comffittnities  i 
since  ft  is  composed  in  such  an  unusual  stj^; 

since  altoi^rcther  it  is  of  so  general  a  dcscri])tian, 
that  it  might  have  been  written,  not  so  much  for 
the  Ephesiaas  in  p^ticukr,  as  for  several  other 
chnfches  in  eominm,  the  solutioii  of  Atchbiriwpr 
Ushet  is  by  ftr  the  best  which  we  hare,  as  to  the 
destination  and  object  of  this  treatise.  He  considers^ 
it  as  a  circular  Epistle,  which  was  equally  intended 
for  several  communities  of  Aaia  Minor.  On  this 
Accotint  the  name  of  the  place  wis  left  ▼aeiiit,  that 
the  reader  Inight  insert  it,  a^rding  to  the  church  in 

which  it  was  read  :  RauXoc  *Anoaro\oQ  i.  X,  Sea  SAiy^roc 
G<ot«  TOff  aywtr  roic  ovai  Kai  rriaroic.  X» 

Yet  it  must  have  appeared^  among  Paul's  writings^ 
under  some  particttlar  ttsme,  about  which  they  wxM 
have  been  generally  agreed,  lest  any  uncertainty  re* 

specting  it,  or  any  arrogance  of  those,  who  might 
claim  the  pcculiarhonor  of  having  received  it,  should 
occasion  an  interruption  in  the  collection  or  in  thm 
tkhoiL  Accordingly,  the  title  «poc  tm»c  'E^mc  wss 
^ven  to  it»  either  because  Ephesos  wius  the  moAt 

ittptumg^  ixovvoc     ftov^y  vcf  c  avrwn 
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eminent  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  or  was  the  first  which 
had  received  it  *,  Ephes.  v.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  12.  The 
words  iv  'Eftctf)  were  t\\u8,  in  process  of  time,  inserted 
into  the  text  itself,  and  were  admitted,  as  the  auper- 
aeription  testifies,  itito  several  MSS. 


SECTION  CXVI. 

The  contents  are  as  follow : — Paul,  at  the  com- 
mencement, extols  the  value  and  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity,  the  dignity  of  its  founder,  and  proclaims 

*  Michaelis  also  subscribe  s  to  tliis  opinion  of  the  Arclibishop, 
Avliich  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one.  Mr.  Valpy,  in  his  Nt  w  Testa- 
ment, siifTffests  another  <  xplanation  :  "  But  the  most  probable  opi- 
*'  nion  is,  that  tlie  Apostle  sent  the  Ephpsians  word  by  Tycbicus, 
**  who  carried  their  letter,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiccans, 
"  with  an  order  to  thero  to  communicate  it  to  the  Colossians,  see 
**  Col.  iv.  16.  This  hypothesis  will  account,  as  well  as  that  of 
**  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance, 
•*  which  the  Apostle's  former  residence  at  Ephesus  might  lead  us 
**  to  expect ;  for  every  thing  local  would  be  purposely  omitted  in  an 
"  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination.  If  ever  there  was  a 
**  letter  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiccans  distinct  from  the  present,  it 

is  lost."  But  if  h  *E^c<ry  was  wanting  to  many  ancient  codices,  this 
opinion  by  no  means  explains  the  singularity  in  rote  ov^t,  for  we  can 
attach  no  force  to  the  absurd  interpretations,  which  Basil  and  Jerome 
have  preserved i  the  only  adequate  explanation  therefore  is  Usher's, 
to  which  strong  presumptive  support  may  be  derived  from  Col.  iv. 
16,  rac  oray  a^'«ty»ti»  r?/  rrap  vftxy  »/  IjTKTToXvy  iroirjffare  iva  Kai  ey 
AaodiKtW  l^icXi/o't^  umyi'UjBr]'  vat  Tr]V  ik  Aain  iKfi<i^  n  u  kat  vfietc 
krayvmrtt  which  completely  establishes  the  interclianrrc  of  Epistles, 
on  wbidi  Uie  argament  rests.  The  substance  of  Hug's  disquisition 
feemt  to  bm'  been  extracted  from  Peircc's  commentary,  who 
advanOM  Mnnewliat  farther,  and  supposes  the  Ephesian  church, 
as  the  metropolitan,  to  hm  claitned  this  circular  Epistle  ai^er  the 
Apoetle't  death*  to  the  probability  of  which  nothing  is  opposed. 
That  wretched  prodiietibii,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
liaodietans  in  Fabrieius,  p  moit  maiufestly  ipurioua. — Tremslaitsr* 
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bmiefits  which  those^  to  whom  the  Epistle 
is  .addnessed*  have  received  from  hini» — iii.  He  then 
re&n  to  himself  as  the  envoy  of  this  wiivennl 
Benefactor^  he  mentions  his  chains,  whidi  he  hears 

principally  on  account  of  the  GentUes,  and  he  ex- 
horts them  to  become  more  and  more  steadfast  in  the 
dignified  doctrine  of  the  Grospel,— iv.  After  these 
preparations  he  xeoonmiendB  to  them  union  in 
doctrine  and  the  outward  worship  of  God,  and  infimna 
them,  that  however  different  be  the  appointment  of 
individual  members  in  the  church,  ail  this  only  tends 
to  ensure  the  greater  union  of  the  whole, — iv.  17. 
He  then  passes  to  their  conduct,  and  desires  that  it 
may  be  worthy  of  their  great  vocation,  he  speaks 
of  improvement,  meekness,  coiicord,  and  benevo- 
lence,— V.  He  extends  his  discourse  farther  to  the 
impurity  and  other  vices  of  Paganism. 

From  chap.  v.  21.— vi.  10.  he  treats  of  the  duties 
of  the  married  and  domestic  state ;  of  the  husband,  of 
the  wife,  of  children,  and  of  domestics.  In  conclusion, 
he  enjoins  them  once  more  to  remain  stedfast  in 
the  then  dangerous  state  of  Qiiristianity,  and  greets 
them. 

SECTION  C&Vil. 
TUB  BPI8TLB  TO  THE  00L0S8IANS. 

Coiioss  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Plury- 
gia,  concerning  which  the  aad^its  have  preserved 

to  us  but  few  accouuts.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  (soon  after  Paul  had  written  to  it,)  in 
the  latter  part  of  Neio's  ieign\  In  some  M8S.  it 

■  PliD.  Hist.  N.  L.T,  €.41;  Oros.  Hist.  L.  ?iu.  c.  7.  Xenopbon 
de  Expedil.  Cyri,  L.  i.  c.    ik  6.  piaiies  JUKavmst  voXiy  o(ff0v/Mtnf«r, 

VOL,  n.  r  f 
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is  also  called  Colassae,  and  this  reading  was  so  much 

approved,  that  many  only  quoted  it  thus.  But  the 
coins  of  this  ciiy  are  stamped  KOA022HNOI,  and 
AHM02  KOAO:^SHNQN» 

Paul  himself  had  not  taught  here :  they  hecame 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  prohably,  only  by 
means  oi'  lus  disciples,  and  with  himscir  only  from 
verbal  accounts.  One  of  their  principal  teachers 
was  Epaphras,  whom  false  preachers  endeayoured 
to  render  suspected*  The  Apostle  however  sane* 
tioned  him  by  his  authority,  and  answered  for  him 
and  hi:>  doctrines,  Coloss.  i.  7. ;  iv.  12,  13. 


SECTION  CXVIII. 

Paul  wrote  thi<?  Epistle  immediately  after  that  to 
the  Ephesians,  after  Timothy  had  joined  him  at 
Rome>  Coloss.  i.  1^  which  consolation  he  could  not 
have  enjoyed,  when  he  wrote  the  former,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  its  place.  Tychicus  carried  both  Epis- 
tles to  Asia,  but  at  different  times:  first  that  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  second  to  Timothy,  as  1  imagine, 
2  Tim.  iv.  12,  then  that  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon;  the  two  first  at  the  beginning  of  his 
imprisonment,  before  Paul  was  examined  (for  soon 
after  his  exainiiiatioii  his  prospects  were  cloudy 
and  dark,  as  he  describes  them  to  his  friend 
Timothy)  and  the  two  last  in  the  following  year« 
when  his  fate  gradually  brightened.  For,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  was  dispatched  with 
that  to  the  Colossians,  the  Apostle  expects  his  speedy 
liberation,  and  gives  to  his  friend  hopes,  that  he  might 
soon  be  able  to  visit  him,  Philem.  v.  22.  These  are 
the  combined  circumstances,  which  I  consider  correct 
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with  regard  to  the  time  when  these  compositions 
were  sent,  on  which  subject  I  shall  corroborate  my 
assertions  more  fully  u|  tFf  {^(^1^8  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy. 


SECTION  CXIX. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  praises  their 
fiuthj  their  love»  and  the  instructions  of  Epaphras^  and 

assures  them  of  his  prayers  on  their  behalf.  He 
then  extols  the  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  Xilreator,  Lord  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  of  all  things  ei^stent,  and  as  the  enlightener  of 
the  £reiitiIes,^L  M.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
himself,  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  and  of  his  chains, 
which  he  bears  on  account  of  the  Gospel  and  those 
.who  honour  it,  as  well  as  of  those  whom  he  has  not 
pefiMUially  seen,  and  takes  occasion  firom  Us  own 
fiuffisrings  to  exhort  them  to  remun  in  an  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  their  first  instruction,  and  on  their 
guard  against  heresy, — ii.  12.  Hereupon  he  repre- 
sents to  them,  that  being,  by  baptism,  symbolically 
buried  with  Jesus,  dead  to  the  follies  of  human 
speculations,  they  should,  having  assumed  a  new 
character,  now  raise  their  spirit  higher,  that  thsf 
should  strive  in  life  and  actions  after  that  which  is 
iielestial,  and  diligently  study  to  maintain  innocence 
4md  sincerity,  forbearance  and  meekness, — ^iii  18. 

He  then  treats  of  the  duties  ot  married  womeiu 
of  husbands,  of  children,  and  of  domestics,  and  ex- 
hoits  them  to  prayer.  The  conclusion  is  composed 
of  salutations,  with  an  order  to  communicate  the 
Epistle  to  the  J4uidi9eans,  and  tpr^^  th^t  of  Xiao- 
dicea  at  Colossie. 

Ff  2 
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SECTION  CXX. 
ON  THB  BPI8TLS  TO  THS  LAODICBANS. 

Wb  are  in  the  possession  of  an  Epistle  addressed 
to  the  Laodiceans  and  recommended  with  the  name 

of  Paul  ■'.  It  docs  not  require  a  great  philological 
knowledge,  or  insight  into  the  higher  branches  of 
oriticism  to  pass  sentence  on  this  botchery.  The 
antients,  as  far  as  they  lead  us  back  to  the  times  of 
primitive  Christianity,  knew  nothing  of  value 
under  this  name,  nor  any  work  which  was  worthy  of 
their  attention,  or  on  which  they  might  have  merely 
taken  the  pains  of  raising  one  forbearing  doubt 

Some  have  even  labored  to  substantiate  the.  ex- 
istence of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans^  at  a 
former  time;  although  Paul  seems  to  assure  us 
the  fact,  Coloss.  iv.  16.  He  says,  in  this  passage  to 
the  Colossians ;  "  when  this  Epistle  is  read  among 
you,  came  thai  it  be  read  also  in  the  Church  of  the 
Laodieea$$e,  and  that  ye  Ukewiee  read  the  EpMe 
/rem  Laodicea,  km  mv  ik  Aao&icfcac»  iiw  m  ^ficcc  ava- 

Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  remark  in  their  com- 
mentaries on  this  verse,  that  some  understand  by 
this  an  Epistle,  which  the.  Church  of  Laodicea  had 
written  to  the  Apostle.    ForJ  the  expression  rnv  tic 

AaoSiKccac,  signifies,  thai  Jrom  Laodicea,  not  that  to 
ilw  Lax)diceans,  rr^v  arpoc  towc  Aao^ucac.  Several  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  « 
The  words  may  however  signify  both,  and  contain 

y  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  P.  II.  p.  853.       m,  710. 
•  AnOOjrm.  apud  Murator.  Antiqq.  ItaLmod.  «Ti*  T.  iii*  p,SM. 
Hinooym.  Script.  £ccl^.  v.  Paulua. 
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m  either  case  a  very  harsh  ellipsis.  Cause  the 
Epistle  ^to  be  brought  to  yoii  from  Laodicea,  which 

THBT    HAYB    RBCBITBD    FROM   KB;    Or/  CailSe  the 

Epistle  to  be  brought  to  you  from  Laodicea,  which 
they  have  written  to  me. 

But  if  it  was  no  mutual  exchange  of  two  Apos- 
tolical Epistles  ;  and  if  n  U  Aao&jciiac  means  an  Epia- 
He,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  sent  to  the  '  Apostle ; 
why  does  Panl  command,  that  they  should  also  com- 
municate to  the  Colossiaiis  this  Epistle  which  liad 
been  addressed  to  him  ?  Was  it  perhaps  with  the 
intention  of  representing  the  Laodiceans  to  the  Co* 
lossians  as  their  teachers,  and  of  giving  their  views 
as  an  example  and  guide  to  the  Colossians  ?  If  we 
are  not  able  to  persuade  ourselves  to  this,  it  cau  only 
be,  because  one  Epistle  had  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  other,  and  was  necessary  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  it. 

The  matter  of  Paul's  Episde  to  the  Colossians 

must  consequently  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  as 
not  to  be  understood  without  that,  which  the  Lao- 

•  The  passage  to  which  Hug  alludes  ia  Theodorct,  is,  oIk  t({>jj  rriv 
irpoc  Aaoi)ucca£,  dWu  rrfy  Ikc  Aaof  tvfiac*  cVcuoi  yap  wpos  ircpt 
riyuy  €ypa\lay'  f'wg  ce  avrovc  1)  ra  iy  KoXorrcrair  y^yofiiya  airtnaatT^cu 
ij  ro  avra  rovToi<;;  veyoaijKeyau  Ato  vai  Tavrrjv  iirrf.  rrjv  iTrtaroXrjy  n-^- 
KtivotQ  dyaYyio(r^iivau  From  some  such  a  prevalent  idea  the  Syrian 
translator  rendered  the  pasMge,  ^  2LaAAZ)> 

^hj]  oioolfo   The  Copti#traiuiUlor  Iim  merely  copied  the  Oieek 

ovo^  g&o\6efi  >\ko^tict&.  2,in&  hearren  ^Tcn 

Xexencucg  iUtJUlOC,  and  of  course  is  equally  elliptical  and  in- 
definite. One  MS.,  iiowcver,  reads  xat  ii  tK  Aaoti>v£ai<:  v/uny  dyaycyu)- 
atcrjrai,  which  i.^  certainly  more  probable,  than  tlie  barbarism  of  the 
present  pai.sage,  altliough  we  inuit  not  adinit  it.  from  waul  of  sup- 
port from  other  respectable  sources-  The  .Ethiopic  also  seems  as 
decisive,   Q)'K         I  AjDJ^^i' I  although   the  Latin 

translator  rt  nrUrs  the  words,  ct  cl'uim  Laodiccnses,  we  should  rather 
conceive  them  to  mean  et  etiam  Laodiceiuium,  i.  e.  Laodiccnscm,^ 
Translator, 
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diceans  had  before  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and  that  on 
this  account^  it  was  requisite  that  the  one  should  be 
read  with  the  other. 

But  it  is  then  surprising,  that  Paul  should  haye 

written  to  the  Colossians,  what  related  properly  to 
the  Laodiceans — it  is  surprising  that  lie  returns  no 
answer  to  the  Laodiceans,  who  had  certainly  not 
written  to  him  without  a  cause ;  that  he  wrote  to  the 
one  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  write 
to  the  othe  rs  who  could  understand  him. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossian^^,  after  all,  is  not  so 
arranged  as  to  refer  to  a  preceding  Epistle  from  any 
person  whatever :  it  merely  refers  to  verbal  accounts. 

It  refers  to  that  which  the  Apostle  had  heard 
conccrnip.g  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  Church, 
Coloss.  i.  3,  uKiwaavT^c,  and  expressly  names  Kpa- 
phras,  CTiAwffac  X.  i.  8,  D.,  >vho  had  given  to  him  the 
information  respecting  them. 

It  therefore  contradicts  itself  in  every  respect,  as 
to  an  Epistle  of  the  Laodiceans  having  been  received 
by  the  Apostle,  with  es})ecial  reference  to  which  he 
might  have  composed  that  to  the  Colossians,  and 
we  must  pronounce  rnv  U  AooSciccfnc  to  have  been  an 
Epistle  of  Paul,  which  he  had  written  to  that  place, 
and  which  was  to  be  commmiicatcd  from  Laotlicea  to 
the  Colossians,  as  these  were  alao  required  to  attend 
to  the  same  things. 

But  where  now  is  this  Epistle  ?  Whence  was  it 
lost  at  such  an  early  period,  as  for  all  antiquity 
to  have  ceased  to  recollect  it  ?  How  could  that 
to  the  Laodiceans  have  ])crislied,  whilst  that  to  the 
Colossians  lias  been  preserved?  if  the  Laodiceans 
exposed  their's  to  destruction  and  decay,  we  per- 
ceive^  that  the  Colossians  have  transmitted  their  own 
to  posterity ;  and  if,  indeed,  that  to  Laodicca  had 
come  into  these  careful  bauds,  it  must  iiuturaiiy  have 
been  saved  with  it. 
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These  diHiculties  which  arc  as  forcible  as  true 
cannot  be  better  solved  than  by  the  ingenious  hypo- 
tkesifl  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  (aft  br  as  I  know) 
proposed  it  thefint  For  he  considm  the  Epistle 
to  the  Laodioeiiis  to  be  the  aame^  wUch  now  heafe 
the  address  to  the  Ephesians.  This  was  directed  to 
several  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  principally  to 
those,  which  had  not  seen  the  Apostle^  among  which 
heeren  feekooB  the  Laodioeoiis,  CokNOU  ii,  1. ;  it  badj 
aeoording  to  Maroioi^  the  title^      rmic  AnoStriic^  and 

was  therefore  particularly  destined  for  the  Laodi* 
ceans,  as  it  was  imagined  in  the  ancient  times ;  for, 
that  Marcion  here  intended  an  erudite  display,  ra- 
ther than  a  fiUaifiGalioii,  we  may  easUy  peroeive«  if 
we  merely  iooiisider  that  in  this  instanee  there  can 
be  no  motive  for  the  latter.  Moreover  the  situation 
of  the  places  was  such,  that  the  Colossians  might  be 
most  Goaveniently  referred  thither,  for  the  purpose 
of  piocnting  a  sight  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaos^ 
as  it  is  called.  The  hypothesis  has  therefore  not 
only  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  above  diJQicul- 
ties,  but  likewise  that  of  having  a  peculi^  internal 
pxobabiiity. 


SECTION  cxxi. 

TBB  8PI8TLB  TO  raaXMON. 

Thb  Apostle  was  visited  in  Rome  by  Onesimus,a 
fugitive  slave  of  Philemon ;  lie  wen  him,  improved 

him,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  recommendation  to 
his  master.  Although  Paul  assisted  the  possessor  to 
recover  a  j^perty  which  was  then  by  no  means  of 
litdevdne,  and  had  moreover  the  merit  of  restoring 
It  to  the  owner  better  than  when  he  had  lost  it ;  al* 
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though  the  services  of  such  a  man  at  Rome  must 
have  been  extremely  acceptable  to  the  Apostle,  and 
although  the  terms  of  friendship  on  which  he  was 
with  his  master  seem  to  have  entitled  him  to  such  a 
right ;  he  nevertheless  sent  back  the  fugitive  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  polished  society,  and  gave  him  8 
recommendation  to  his  proprietor. 

Thy  faith,  Philemon,  (he  wrote  to  him,)  and  thy 
love  are  pre*eminently  adapted  to  console  me.  I  send 
to  thee  with  this  the  fugitive,  whom  I  won  and  im< 
proved,  in  my  prison.  Willingly  as  I  would  have 
retained  him  to  have  administered  to  me  in  this 
place,  I  would  [not  however  do  so  w  ithout  thy  per- 
mission. Receive  him,  forgive  him,  treat  him  as  a 
brother,  for  such  he  has  become  in  Christ.  I  hope 
soon  to  see  thee,  and  greet  thee  with  all  those,  who 
are  with  me. 

This  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians  were  sent 
at  the  same  time,  when  Onesimus  returned  to  his 
master.  Philem.x,  11,  Coloss.  iv.  7, 8,  0.  In  both 
Epistles  the  same  persons  were  in  company  with 

the  Apostle,  and  attendant  on  him,  viz.  Timotliy, 
Aristarchus,  also,  who  was  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Paul,  Mark,  Luke,  Demas,  and£paphras,Philem.23. 
Coloss.  iv.  10*  12.  14. 


SECTION  CXXH. 
THE  SECOND  EPISTLB  TO  TIUOTHY. 

This,  as  I  imagine,  was  written  during  Paul*s 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  after  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epliesians,  and  before  those  to  tlie  Colossians  and 
Philemon ;  but  learned  men  decide  it  to  have  been 
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written  during  the  second  Roman  imprisonment,  the 
incidents  of  which  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  As  we 
might  expect  from  their  knowledge  md  learning, 
thqr  axe  in  no  wqr  deficient  in  arguments  ton  their 
assertion. 

'  It  is  certain,  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon,  were  written  during  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment;  and  it  is  equally  woe, 
that  ihey  weie  oompoaed  in  the  order  abeady  men- 
timed*  Forthorearedrcumstaneesin  them»  whieh 
individualize  the  first  imprisonment,  and  which  we 
must  apply  to  a  comparison  with  those,  which  we 
find  in  the.second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment  i|rhen 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  Timothy 
who  also  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among  Paul's 
travelling  companions  to  Rome,  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  was 
not  with  him,  for  he  does  not  add  his  name  in  the 
title,  whieh  he  waa  always  accustomed  to  do,  when 
he  was  with  him*  Timothy  joined  him  at  a  later 
period,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon,  his  name  stands  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Apostle,  Coloss.  i.  1.  Philem.  u 
secondly,  Luke  waa  in  the  company  of  Paul,  Colos.  iv, 
14,  Philem.-  S4;  tfaurdly,  Mark,  according  to  the 
indication  of  the  two  latter  Epistles,  was  also  with 
him,  Coloss.  iv ;  fourthly,  Tychicus  was  at  that  time 
a  letter-bearer  and  a  deacon,  and  was  sent  especially 
to  Asia,  Ephes.  iY.  21.  Coloss.  iv.  7,  8. 
'  All  these  curcumstances  appear  again  in  the  seooiid 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  was  not  at  first  with  Paul ; 
hut  was  summoned  by  him,  2  Tim.  iv.  9.21;  secondly, 
Luke  was  with  him,  2  Tim.  iv ;  thirdly,  he  also  desires 
Mark  to  come  with  Timothy,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  with  him  during  the  coune  of  his  imprisonment; 
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fourthly,  Tychicus  was  present  as  the  lettcr-bearcr, 
and  was  sent  especially  to  Asia,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  12. 

Now  if  Paul  had  written  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
we  must  suppose  both  to  have  been  written  under 
precisely  tlie  same  circumstances;  we  must  suppose 
tiiat  Timothy  each  time  was  not  at  first  with  the 
Apostle,  but  joined  him  later,  that  Mark  was  present 
each  time  as  well  as  Luke ;  that  each  time  Tychicus 
was  there,  as  a  letter-bearer,  and  was  sent  to  Asia. 

But  we  must  also  suppose  that  Paul,  each  time, 
even  duriug  the  latter  days  of  Kcro,  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  friends  in  his  prison,  to  write 
letters,  send  messengers^  and  keep  up  constantly 
a  free  intercourse  with  men. 

Yet  even  this  was  only  a  fortunate  circumstance 
in  his  first  imprisonment,  which  could  never  have 
taken  place  without  the  kind  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  the  centurion  Julius  towards  him.  Acts  xxviii. 
16.  cf*  xxvii.  3.  The  cusiodia  libera  or  i^i<TnoQ  was 
only  prrantcd  l)y  official  persons  to  very  respectable 
Komans.  The  cusiodia  apud  vales  could  only  be 
granted  under  particular  cases,  the  validity  of  which 
must  have  been  recognised.  In  the  eustodia  militari^ 
the  prisoner  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  centurion, 
and  chained  to  a  soldier.  Can  we  easily  imagine, 
what  any  one  could  have  written  in  such  a  situation, 
how  any  one  could  receive  and  send  letters  and 
messengers,  unless  a  particular  favor  of  the  centurion 
communicated  the  means?  Nevertheless  in  the 
better  days  of  Nero  this  was  the  sort  ot  imprisonment 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Apostle.  But  if  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  a  harder  lot,  to  the  Career,  as  was 
to  be  feared  in  those  days,  when  no  ill  treatment 
seemed  bad  enough  for  Christians,  he  would  have 
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been  fortunate  in  not  being  oU|ged  to  renounce 
the  light  of  day  \ 

The  euaioOm  mUUmrk,  wBi  (a  we  have  Mid,)  die 
lot  of  Uie  Apoftle.  Jidiui,  after  lus  arrival  at  Rome, 

resigned  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  Xh^  Prafeciws 
prfTtorio,  ^TonroTTiZa^yj\q,  At  the  Commencement  of 
the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  Burrhus  was  still  the  person, 
after  whose  death  two  were  appointed  to  thia  offioe, 
Fenius  Rufiis  and  Sophoniua  Tigelliniis.  Tadtua 
mentions  the  death  of  Burrhus  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero.  The  decease  of  tliis  confessedly  upright  man 
occasioned  the  greater  consternation^  as  little  good 
was  expected  from  tbe  sluggish  hamdeisness  of  the 
one  of  his  sudcessors,  and  from  the  insatiable  de« 
pravitj  of  the  other^  who,  in  the  sequel,  acquired 
the  whole  confidence  of  Nero  and  an  exorbitance  of 
power.  Seneca  soon  felt  the  altered  air  of  the 
court,  and  retired  after  the  death  of  bis  6iead  la 
this  year,  which  he  calls  in  bis  address  to  the 
peror  the  eighth  of  his  reign  ^ 

The  Apostle  was  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself,  with 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  Acts  xxviii.  16.  This 
distinction  was  a  favor  of  an  unusual  nature.  A 
great  deal  bowerar  depended  yet  on  the  kind  dis- 
position of  the  centurion,  who  had  the  charge  of 
him,  and  of  the  alternate  guard,  to  whom  he  was 
chained.  Finally,  the  free  intercourse  with  others, 
as  Paul  enjoyed  it,  was  an  exception,  for  which  few. 
could  hope. 

How  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  obtain  such  privi- 
leges under  a  change  of  circumstances,  we  learn  from 
the  example  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  &vor  at  Court  for  a  kind 

*  Li|>8uis  in  not.  ad  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  v.  c.  3v  and  in  cxcursu  B.  ad 
Tacit.  Ann.  L.  Hi. 

*  Tacit*  Aimal*     xiv.  c.  ^3. 
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centurion  being  placed  in  charpfc  over  him  by  the 
Pr^rfectm  prcctorio,  and  for  being  chained  to  less 
brutal  guards,  who  connived  at  the  visits  of  a  few 
friends,  and  the  obtainment  of  some  comforts  during 

the  night  and  darkness 


SECTION  CXXIII, 

However  clearly  a  similar  state  and  series  of  cir- 
cumstances point  to  one  and  the  same  imprisoumentt 
yet  there  are  in  the  Epistle  some  declarations,  which 

do  not  at  all  accord  witl^.  r'.e  fii^l  impiibonaieiit  at 
Rome.  So  say  the  learned,  who  transfer  the  com- 
position of  this  writing  to  the  second  imprisonment* 

Paul  mentions  Erastus  with  the  addition,  he  re* 
mmned  at  Corinth,  but  Traphimus  (says  he)  1  have 
left  sick  at  Miletus,  2  Tim.  iv.  l!0.  This  is  a  route 
quite  different  to  that,  which  Luke  sketches  of  the 
first  journey  to  Rome.  In  this  journey  Paul  sailed 
towards  Sidon»  thence  to  Cyprus  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  by  Pamphiliaand  Lycia,  was  driven  to  Crete 
and  came  not,  by  ten  German  miles,  to  Miletus,  and 
so  far  was  he  from  coming  to  Corinth,  that  the  storm 
rather  drove  liim  in  the  direction  of  Africa^  and 
forced  him  to  *  Malta,  Acts  xxvii.  3. — xxviiL 

But  Paul  does  not  say  here,  that  he  came  to 
Corinth,  but  that  Erastus  liad  remained  there,  where 
he  was  an  ollicial  personage,  l^uvi  iv  Ko^cvSw.  This 
he  could  also  have  said,  if  Erastus  who  was  ex- 
pected before  him  according  to     junise  or  in 

**  Joseph.  Aniiij.  L,  xvni.  c.  6.  §  7. 

•  Wliiihcr  Malta  !)c  or  not  tlie  Mf \trr;  in  Acts  xxviii.  1.  has  been 
a  qm  stit)n  (  finally  clii»puted.  The  reader  i.s  referred  to  the  nume- 
rous dissertations  on  the  subject. —  Translator, 
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oonseqaenee  of  friendly  intinuu^,  contrary  to  his 

expectation  had  not  arrived. 

With  regard  to  Trophimus,  the  matter  would  have 
been  more  important,  if  tlie  passage  merely  said, 
I  Irfi  Mm  mek  at  MUeins*  It  thus  rona :  T^Mf^ 
aiTfXiirov  fv  MiXiir^  a^dkyowra^  which  words  also  mean 

l/idi/  luive  left  Trophlmus  sich  at  Miletus, 

For  many  deputies  were  sent  with  support  to 
the  Apostle  itom.  several  churches;  as  anuci  and 
dqpracaiwre$9  whose  duty  it  was,  accordiDg  to  Ae 
Gieek  and  Roman  customs,  to  attend  the  accused 
in  causa  capitali  at  the  trial,  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  The 
duty  of  a  friend  of  supporting  a  friend  at  his  trial 
was  sacred  to  the  Komans,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Christians.  We  see  Lncian  ironically  describing  the 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  how  they,  when  any  of  their 
teachers  lay  in  prison,  sent  deputies  to  comfort  and 
assist  him  at  his  trial  from  the  cities  in  Asia,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  community  ^  Epaphroditus  Philip,  i v.  18. 
£papliras,  Coloss.  iv.  12, 13.  Onesiphorus,  2  TioLi. 
16, 17,  came  in  this  capacity.   Others  came  from 

Asia,  who  however  pusilianimously  left  the  Apostle 
to  his  fate,  2  Tim.  i.  15.  Thus,  Erastus  should  have 
come  from  Corinth,  individually  as  the  friend,  or 
as  commissioned  by  the  community,  from  which 
Paul  had  deserved  so  very  much. 

Trophimus  however,  in  particular,  should  have 
appeared.  At  the  first  imprisonment  he  was  an  in- 
dispensable person,  having  been  the  occasion  of 
Paul's  apprehension.  Acts  xxi  29.  According  to  th^ 
Roman  laws,  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  to  be 
examined  personally,  for  the  determination  of  a 

rtavtay  arf  VAoiTu*  aVo  row  KoivoVf  fiorihivoyrtt,  xat  ^vvayoptimopnt 
naL  Ta^wijui  ^v<7o^i'oi  Tvv  dy^pa.    Dc  Mortc  Peregrin.    IS.  T.vfii. 
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question,  aiul  in  tins  case  tlic  chief  point  of  accusation 
against  him  depended  whether  he  was  a  heathen  ? 

AND  WHETHER  PAUL  COULD  BE  ACCUSED  OF  HAVING 
BROUGHT  HEATHENS  INTO  THE  TeMPLE  ^     If  he  tbeU 

travelled  in  company  with  his  fellow-countrymen 

the  Asiatics,  wl.o  were  sent  to  the  A])Obtle,  and  be- 
came ill,  the  passage  has  the  natural  signification, 
/A^y  li^i  8  Trophimus  at  Miletits  stc/t,  which  was  an 
accident  which  not  a  little  delayed  the  examination 
and  sentence  of  Paul. 

We  know  not  whether  he  was  also  imphcated  in 
tlie  affairs  relative  to  the  second  imprisonment;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  iirst  he  was  hound  to  appear 
at  the  trial.  The  objection  inferred  respecting  him^ 
therefore,  even  confirms  that,  which  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  contradicted. 

To  the  iirst  imprisonment,  also,  Alexander  is  to 

•  In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  Hug  seems  rather 
dciirous  of  drawing  an  inginious  argument  from  uncertain  data, 
than  of  previously  satisfying  himself  of  the  solidity  of  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  his  theories  are  erected.  It  is  true,  that  timkiTroy 
independently  of  that  wliicli  may  precede  it,  is  as  referable  to  the 
liiird  person  plural  as  to  the  first  person  singular  :  but  the  authority 
of  the  different  versions,  the  style  of  the  context,  in  which  the  Apostle 
is  speaking  of  himself  f  c.  g.  vers.  12.  a'ifTTtiXti — 13.  aVtXiTrov),  and 
the  fair  jiresumption  tliat  some  alhision  would  have  been  made  to 
tlicsc  supposed  deputies, had  they  constituted  the  nonmiativeaVfXtjror, 
ore  at  dirict  variance  with  Hug's  li\ lujilicsis.  The  Epistle  itself  bears 
mai  ks  of  having  been  vvritleii  duriug  his  second  imprisoiunt  nt,  for 
at  iv.  16,  17.  !ie  mentions  his  r^iwri/  cjVoXoym,  and  delivery  from 
Nero's  iwamu  (><u  tfifwa^tiv  tV"  ffTOfiuroij  Xtoirui:)  from  whicli  he 
inv.  icJiately  passes  (ix.  IS.)  not  to  his  temporal  deliverance,  but  to 
his  approaching  reward  on  high.  Cf.  ix.  (j,  7,  8.  Thus,  Eusebius 
H.  E.  Jj.  ii.  C.  2.1.  writes,  ^^vrt^uJ^^  t'tT(;MnT<t  "irj/  ttoXei,  ru^  kut* 
aVTOV  Tt\ti(i)^T}vai  f^Uftrvpt<ft,  iy  y  tfftfttnr  iy^(>j.iEV()r  7i;»'  iT\m(;  T(po-?£ou 
iivTtfinv  lin(TTO\ijy  currarrte,  vfxav  ai]j.iai.i  lov^  rijy  rf  Tzporfoay  (ti'ry 

he  has  substantiated  his  assertion  froJU  the  manifest  authority  of  the 
Epistle. —  Tronslnfitr, 
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be  vefienred,  wlio,in  tiie  upt^mt  at  fiphMia,  hafl  keen 
put  forward  as  a  tqpeeker  by  the  Jews,  Acts  six.  33, 

and  now  violently  prosecutes  the  Apostle  before  the 
Uomaa  tribunal ^  2Tim.  iv.  l  l-,  15.  They  could 
not  haTe  ooas^oed  the  event  to  an  old,  haif-forgottea 
history*  if  diey  werederiroiis  of  bringing  him  befim 
the  tribunal,  but  must  have  ayailed  themseWes  of 
the  first  favorable  opportunity,  and  liave  appeared, 
when  the  process  was  instituted  against  the  Apostle. 
Por  it  was  uneertaiu,  if  a  second  opportunity 
would  ever  oe«»r.  In  those  later  and  tumultnona 
times,  in  whkfli  PaiiFs  seoond  imprisonicnt  oeouie, 
they  scarcely  summoned  witnesses  and  accusers  from 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  scarcely  prolonged 
the  examinations  through  one  or  two  years,  that  so 
long  a  time  might  be  allowed  to  all,  who  were  do*? 
sfaronaof  aeensing  Um,  to  appear  at  Rome. 

The  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  therefore 
written  during  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
immediately  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheslans^  and 
•befiMBe  that  to  ihe  CohMsiani,  The  Apoello  in  tfak 

*  Hug,  without  any  proof,  identifies  die  Alexander  mentioned  in 
this  Epiatle  with  the  Alexander  whom  the  Jews  seleeted  to  plead 
Amr  cause  before  the  Ephesian  populace.    Nor  does  it  appear,  that 
this  Alexander  entertained  any  particular  animoaity  against  the 
Apostle;  for  from  a  name,  which  so  commonly  preTailed,  we  cannot 
argue,  without  far  more  determinate  documents,  to  the  identity  of  an 
individual.    lie  was  intended  to  have  been  the  tK^yipaar-qr  of  the 
Jews  ;  but  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow,  that  he  was  to  have  been 
the  accuser  of  tlie  Apostle.    Alexander  6  x'^^^^^^  ^^aa  moit  probably 
a  difierent  person,  for  we  cao  perceive  no  connection  between  them, 
and   it  does  not  positively  appear,   tliat  he  waa  one  of  Paul's 
accusers  :  for  the  imputation  against  him  was,  that  he  had  rendered 
to  him  many  evil  offices  (roXXa  icajca  iviiiilaTo)  to  define  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  now  absolutely  impossible.  We  cannot  therefore  admit 
mere  iradiiton  or  kffpoth4m  ip  ao  ffl/VUJJ  kH9 aod  SCOfW  «f 
this  Epistle*— 7raiu/a<far. 
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Epistle  very  urgently  sends  for  Timothy,  but  when 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephebiaiis  was  dispatched,  he  was 
not  yet  with  him  ;  in  the  Epistles  to  tlie  Colossians 
and  to  Philemon^  he  had  indeed  arrived.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Timothy  went  both  to  Asia, 
and  were  probably  dispatched  by  one  and  the  same 
opportunity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  his  prospects  are  yet 
gloomy  and  doubtful ;  he  has  every  where  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sad  issue,  and  little  appearance  of  liber- 
ation before  him  :  but  in  that  to  Philemon,  which 
was  sent  together  witli  that  to  the  Colossians,  he  has 
indeed  a  hope  of  delivery,  and  promises  a  visit  to 
Philemon. 


SECiiON  CXXIV. 

The  contents  of  tlie  Epistle  to  Timothy  are  these : 
I  think  often  of  thee,  and  wish  with  very  great 
anxiety  to  see  thee ;  be  not  thou  ashamed  of  me,  nor 
of  the  Gospel  for  which  I  am  in  Ijoiids.  Many  have 
deserted  me,  tliou  wilt  not  do  so  :  have  courage, 
teach  steadfastly  as  I  do;  I  live  and  die  for  Jesus, 
that  I  may  reign  with  him,  ii«  14.  Engage  in  no 
strifes  nor  overleamed  disputations ;  be,  above  all 
things,  a  worthy,  meek,  patient  teacher,  iii.  L  But 
take  heed  :  know  that  a  pernicious  race  of  heretics 
will  arise,  therefore  adhere  thou  so  much  the  more 
to  pure  doctrine,  remain  true  to  thy  first  instruction, 
watch,  be  careful,  be  unremittingly  attentive  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus,  iv.  0.  I  am  already  devoted  to  the 
sacrifice  ;  hasten  thou  to  me.  All  have  abandoned 
me,  and  bitter  accusers  have  risen  up  against  me ; 
nevertheless  the  Lord  will  yet  be  able  to  effect  my 
deliverance* 
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SECTION  CXXV. 

COVCERVTITO    THB    HBRBTIC8    AGAINST  WHOM  THU 

EPIbTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  AND  TO 
TIMOTHY  ARE  DXBBCTEO, 

Without  being  acquainted  with  the  notions  of 
those  teadien«  who  eansed  the  Apostle  so  much 
anxiety  and  so  much  Texation,  a  consideTable  part 

of  these  treatises  must  necessarily  remain  dark  and 
unintelligible.  An  introduction,  stating  the  histo- 
rical and  critical  prelimin^  knowledge,  wliich  must 
be  provided  to  explain  thenij  is  therefore  connected 
with  this  inyestigation. 

From  the  criteria,  by  which  the  Apostle  points 
til  em  out,  at  one  time  some  deemed,  that  they  re- 
cognized the  Gnostics ;  others  perceiyed  none  but 
the  £8senes,  and  every  one  found  arguments  for 
his  assertions  from  the  simihirity  of  the  doctrines, 

opinions  and  morals.  It  would  however  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Gnostic  school  had  at  that 
time  indeed  perfidctly  developed  itself,  as  it  is  unjust 
to  charge  the  Essence  with  that  extreme  of  immo- 
rality of  which  Paul  accused  these  seducers,  since  the 
cotemporaries  and  acquaintances  of  this  Jewish  sect 
mention  them  w  ith  honour  and  respect,  and  extol  its 
members  as  the  most  virtuous  men  of  their  age. 

The  similarity  of  the  principles  and  opinionsy  which 
win  have  beeir  observed  in  both  parties  oompared 
with  Paul's  declarations,  flows  from  a  common  source, 
from  the  philosophy  of  that  age,  whence  both  the 
one  and  the  other  liave  derived  their  sliare.  We 
shall  therefore  go  less  astray,  if  we  recede  a  step,  and 
consider  the  philosophy  itself,  as  the  general 
deller  of  these  derivative  theories.    It  found  its  fol- 

VOI«.  II.  G  g 
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lowers  among  Judaism  as  well  as  among  the  heathens ; 
both  introduced  its  speculative  preparations  into 
Chrisliaiiily^  and  endeavonved  to  unite  them  or  to 
adjust  them  to  it,  as  well  as  tlicy  were  able,  by 
which  means  Christianity  would  have  become  de- 
formed and  unlike  to  itself,  and  would  have  been 
merged  in  the  ocean  of  philosophical  reveries,  unless 
the  Apostles  had  on  this  occasion  defended  against 
tlie  follies  of  men  that,  which  they  had  acquired  at 
the  expence  of  blood  and  life  opposed  to  violence. 

An  Oriental,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  a  Baby- 
lonian or  Chaldaean  doctrinal  system  had  already 
long  become  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the 
Romans  before  Augustus,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
Augustan  age,  and  was  in  the  full  progress  of  its  ex* 
tension  over  Asia  and  Europe.  It  set  up  difierent 
Deities  '  and  intermediate  spirits  in  explanation 
of  certain  phauiomena  of  nature, — for  the  ollicc 
of  governing  the  world  and  for  the  solution  of 
other  metaphysical  questions,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial, were  reckoned  among  the  difficult  pro- 
positions of  philosopliy.  The  practical  part  of  this 
system  ^vas  occupied  with  the  precepts,  by  means  of 
which  a  person  might  enter  into  communication  n  ith 
these  spirits  or  Daemons*  But  the  result,  which  they 
promised  to  themselves  from  this  union  with  the  Di- 
vine natures,  was  that  of  acquiring  by  their  assistance 
superhuman  knowledge,  that  of  predicting  future 
events  and  of  performing  supernatural  works  \  These 
philosophers  were  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
?  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  who,  for  the  sake  of  better 

*  Cf.  Bruckcr  Kleuker,  Gorrcs  ct  Crcutzcr,  passim. — Tramlator. 
k  Diodor.  Sic.  L.  ii.  c.  29,  30,  31.  p.  14..' — i.  Wcssel. 

*  Wet&tcin  has  shown,  in  his  observations  on  the  second  chapter 
of  Matthew,  the  interchange  of  the  terms  Mayot  and  XaXtatoiby  the 
Greeks.   But,  the  pure  Magian  philosophy  appears  to  have  beoa 
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accommodating  themselves  to  the  "Western  NatioDS, 
modified  their  system  after  tiie  Greek  forms,  and 
then  (as  it  appears)  knew  how  to  unite  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  Plate  frote  whence  afterwands  arose  fhsf 
Neo-Platojiic  and  in  Christendom  the  Gnostical 
schooL 

These  men  fotoed  their  way  eren  to  the  throne.- 
Tiberius  had  received  instruction  in  thrir  pfaflo« 

sophy,  and  was  very  confident  that  by  means  of  an  in- 
telligence with  the  DaemonB,  it  was  possible  to  leani 

free  from  these  pretensions,  nor  was  it  unti!  later  times,  that  pra:!tcr- 
natural  agency  was  imputed  to  iL  ^  according  to  the  native  Lexica 

of  the  Penians  waa  hat  the  generic  name  o£  the  ^JImjI  ^jtj»T  of 

fire-wovsliippersy  although  the  6f  edci  seem  to  have  applied  to  the  an- 
dent  Magi  of  the  Petiiana  the  aoperstitioiis  and  cabh^^tScal  praeticei 
ofbth^rfiIi^>1tordlippem•e(dedillBabylonia.  Otiraligbtacqaniitanoe 
with  the  Zend  renders  its  etymology  uncertain :  bat,  the  Sanscrit,  to 
which  it  waa  allied,  probably  contains  it  in  the  root  *i  ^  to  worthip* 

Wilson  supposes        to  be  derived  from  this  root, "  affix.  ^'I^and 

^  chancred  to  as  a  noon  means  n/»llioa4  ansri^  &c. 

tad  in  nddliiiiarto  dieie'  senses  imjfUes  ImoiiMgf. 

was  alao  the  name  of  one  of  the  Dwipas  of  the  Unir^M*  Hence  ^ 

would  according  to  this  derivation  signify  a  war*/«f||jer,  as  the  Farhangi 
Jehangiri  interprets  it.  The  Berhani  Kattea  has  given  to  us  many 
evidences,  that  the  more  ancient  language  contained  a  (^naidenible 

vslatioa  bdlweenthe  r«ad^:  thn^  ^  a  dondi  if^  in  Sanskrit^ 

%\aa  likewise  written  JU,  which,  aided  by  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  or- 
thography, will  satisty  us  that  it  ia  very  possible  for  ^  to  have  pro« 
ceeded  from  ^T^, 

Btttf  Hug  is  decidedly  wrong  in  supposing  them  to  have  accom* 
modated  their  doctrine  to  the  Westerns  : — for,  the  Crreeks  on  their 
return  from  their  travels  to  ^gypt  and  other  places  are  well  known 
to  liave  accommodated  their  philosophy  to  oriental  reveries,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidsst  that  the 
Grecian  phOosophy  was  dreiilated  among  the  Asiaticst  or  thai  any 
redaction  conld  have  taken  phioe.  This  date,  however,  does  not  con- 
trovert his  arguments  respecting  PauFs  Epistles :  it  merely  corrects 
the  error  of  his  statement. — TtwMHatoT, 

Og2 
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and  perform  extraovJiuaiy  tliinirs  "\  Xcro  caused  a 
great  number  of  them  to  be  brouglit  over  from  Asia, 
not  unfrequently  at  the  expence  of  the  provinces. 
The  supernatural  °  spirits  would  not  always  appear, 
yet  he  did  not  discard  his  belief  of  them 

The  Magi  and  Chalda?ans  were  tlie  persons,  who 
were  consulted  on  great  undertakings,  who,  when 
conspiracies  arose,  predicted  the  issue,  who  in- 
voked spirits,  prepared  offerings  %  and  in  love-affairs 
were  obliged  to  afford  aid  from  their  art Even 
the  force  of  the  laws,  to  which  recourse  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  be  had  at  Kome,  tended  to 
nothing  but  the  augmentation  of  their  authority  \ 

As  they  found  access  and  favour  with  people 
of  all  classes  in  the  Capital,  so  did  they  also  in  the 
provinces,    l^aul  found  a  Magus  at  the  court  of 

^  Dio  Cass.  L.  Ivii.  p.  419.  Rob.  Stcph.  Cf.  also  concerning  liis 
teacher  Trasyllus,  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  57 5*  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  vi.  c.  SO*  I. 
Gronov.  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  93. 

Principis  August^  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedentis 
Cum  "TCf^e  Chaldxo. 

"  These  dogmata  originated  in  ill-understood  notions  of  the  Per- 
sian Amshaspands  and  Furuhcrs,  and  although  the  Oneirocritic  and 
Haruspicial  arts  were  studied  by  the  Magi,  the  earliest  Eastern  re- 
cords no  where  attach  to  them  the  study  of  magical  preparations. 
In  Mohammedan  talcs  alone  we  find  the  Aspersion  in  the  East,  at 
which  we  need  not  be  surprised,  when  we  recollect  Mohammed^s 
virulence  against  the  Gabr,  and  the  almost  hereditary  aversion,  which 
prevails  between  him  and  the  Moslem.  But  (as  we  have  before  ob< 
served)  since  the  Greeks  made  no  distinction  between  the  ancient 
Persian  JJt^p  and  the  fire-worshippers,  diviners,  See,  of  other  regions, 
assigning  to  each  order  a  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster  as  its  founder,  it 
is  very  apparent,  whence  the  Stigma  originated.— TVonitoor. 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  xxx.  c. 

'  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  ii.  c.  27. 

«  Philo  de  Legg.  special,  p.  542.    Ed.  Tumeb. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  ii.  c.  32,  Sueton.  in  Vitell.  14.  Juvenal  Sat.  vi. 
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the  Procoiisai  at  Psaphos  %  Acts  xiii.  6.  Sack 
was  tbat  Simon  in  Samaria,  Acts  vili»  9>,  who  was 

there  considered  as  a  Higher  being  of  the  spiritual 
class.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  technical  language  of  the  Theurgists ;  ikeif  called 
him  A  AYNAMI2  rou  Ofov  fuyak^^  So  also  Pliny  calls 

some  of  the  Daemons  and  intermediate  spirits,  by 
whose  co-operation  particular  results  were  effected: 

—HE  CALLS  THEM  POTESTATES  : 

Justin  Martyr^the  fellow-countryman  of  Simon^ 
has  presenred  to  us  some  technical  expressions  of 

his  followers.  He  says  that  they  ascribed  to  him 
the  high  title  yvipavm  waan^  ^^\nQ9  Ml  c^ovffiacji  Ktti  8if-< 

Of  these  classes  of  spirits,  which  appear  under  such 

different  appellations,  the  superior  were  those  who 
ruled ;  but  the  inferior,  who  had  more  of  a  ma* 

*  From  Luke's  nie  of  /wyoc  in  the  xintb*  cb.  of  the  Acti  it  m 
naittlSBtt»,tfaat  be  refened  it  to  tbe  itudent  of  occult  scienoety  not  to 
m  Magttt  properly  ao  called.  •  •  •  •'£\«|iap  6  Mayoc  (ofrrw  yap  fu^p^ 
lufrevcnu  ro  iyofAa  alTov)--MoyoCf  therefore^  was  the  interpretation 
of*£Xv/iac»  whidi  weoonsequeDtly  suppose  to  have  been  ^  or  ^JUe  i 

for,  tbat  it  could  not  be  the  interpreUtion  of  Bar  Jesus,  is  certain, 
because  Bar  Jesus  clearly  means  the  Son  of  Jesus.    The  Syi  iac, 

however,  reads  the  name  ]^Qa  Bar  Slmmo,  and  the  ^ihiopic 
'I'CP'AO  I  TamkA*  Bar  Jeens  was  therefore  the  name  of  the 
indindoal — ^Elymas,  interpreted  /wyoc  in  Greek,  was  the  title  of  his 
sdentifie  proliBssion :  bnt  from  the  Arabic  designation»  which  he  bore^ 
we  perceiTe  tbat  be  bad  no  analogy  to  the  real        or  Gabr.  la 

c.  viii.  Simon  is  represented  as  ^oytutur,  by  which  direct  allusion  is 
made  to  the  arts  then  believed  to  be  practised :  consecjuently,  neither 
have  tlie  relation  to  the  Persian  order,  on  which  Hug  seems  to  insist. 
He  appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  Cabbaiistical  j^hiiosophy 
then  in  vogue. — Translator. 

'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L.  xxix.  c.  4.  Sanguinem  (BasHsci)  Magi 
mi  lis  laiiJibus  celebrant  ••••  tribuunt  ei  successus  petuionum  k 
Pote&tatibus  et  a  Diis. 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tr>pb.  £d.  Rob*  Steph.  p.  1 15.  * 
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terial  substance,  and  who  on  that  account  were  able 
to  connect  themselves  immediately  with  matter^  were 
those,  who  executed  the  commands  of  the  superior 

By  an  intelligence  with  the  superior  spirits  a  per- 
son iniiiht  have  the  subaltern  at  his  service  and  as- 
sistance ;  for,  tlie  more  powerful  Dsemons  thus  com- 
manded the  inferior  (iv        apy^ovrt  rtav  Aai/iovutfV^ 

Matth.  xii.  21.)  to  execute  certain  commissions  in  the 

material  wuikl  - . 

The  Syrian  philosopher  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis 
has  furnished  us  with  a  circumstantial  representation 
of  this  system  and  its  several  varieties  in  his  book 
ON  THE  Mysteries  of  the  CHALOjEANS  and  Egyp- 
tians. 1  am  indeed  aware,  thai  some  have  deemed 
this  work  not  to  be  liis '  ;  but  even  if  it  be  the  work 
of  any  Neo-Platonic,  it  gives  to  us,  at  all  events, 
the  advantage  of  finding  here  collected  and  compiled 
all  these  absurdities  which  we  were  obliged  to  seek, 
as  they  l:iy  scattered  in  many  other  writings.  From 
it  thcrctorc  we  extract  the  short  sketch  of  this  ex- 
traordinary system,  as  it  was  modelled^  after  its  in* 
troduction  among  the  Greeks — which  we  here  pro- 
duce. 

The  nature  of  the  Gods  (sucli  are  tlie  chief  ideas 
ol'  this  tlieory)  is  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  perfect  unity. 
With  this  highest  and  perfect  immateriality  no  in- 

*  Neque  enini  ipsos  (Dcos)  u  cor^  rerum  humanaram,  sed  k  con* 
tiectatione  sola  removi ....  csDterum  sunt  quaBdam  divinae  roedix 
potestates,  ^vpaftetct  etc.  Apulcii,  de  Geo.  Socrat.  p.  St29»  Bipont. 

'  Quse  cuncta  cccleatium  voluntate  et  numine  ct  auctoritate,  sed 
DflemoDum  obsequio  etministerio  fieri  arbitrandum  est.  Apuleii.  1.  c. 
p.  230. 

*  Chr.  MeincTs  judicium  dc  libro,  qui  dc  mystcriis ....  Jamblidio 
vmdicari  solety  in  comment.  Soc.  leg.  Goctting.  ad  A.  I7S1.  CI. 
Pbilol.  p.  50.  The  passage  (Schol.  in  Plat,  in  Anecd.  Grsec.  Sicbeukecs. 
p.  £1.  Norimb.  17U8,)  may  be  considered  as  a  new  testimony  lo 
favour  of  Jamblichus,  whkh  has  since  been  produced. 
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ikieaoe  on  matter  is  conceivable,  coaiequeiilly  no 
omtfam  and  domiiiion     the  world*. 

Certain  subordinate  deities  must  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted>  which  are  more  compounded  in  their  nature 
and  can  act  upon  gross  matter.  These  are  the 
craatoiB  of  the  world,  infuom^,  and  the  mien  ttf  tha 

world  KWTfiOKpaTOpiq  ^. 

The  superior  Deities  are  however  the  real  cause  of 
all  that  exists,  and  from  their  fulness,  firom  their 
irAijpai/ua,  it  derives  its  existence  ^ 

The  succearion  ftom  the  highest  Deities  down  to 
the  lowest  is  not  by  a  sudden  descent  but  by  a  con- 
tinually graduating  decrease  from  the  highest,  pure, 
and  spiritual  nature,  down  to  those  which  are  more 
snbataatial  and  mterial,  which  are  the  nearest  related 
to  the  gross  matter  of  the  creation,  and  which  conse- 
quently possess  the  property  of  acting  upon  it*.  In 
proportion  to  their  purer  quality  or  coarser  compo- 
ntion  they  occupy  di&rent  places  as  their  residaice, 
either  in  a  denser  atmosphere  or  in  higher  regions 

*  Jamblidii  ChfOddcnais  ex  Cceksynft  de  mysteciis  liber,  Ed. 
Tliom.  Oale  Ozoa.  e  Theftt.  Sfaeld.  1678.  Scot.  i«  c  7.  p.  a. 
Sect  ▼ni.e.S.  p.  158. 

^  Sect.  ii.  c  3.  p<  41*  e{  /ley  ^Moveir  o^tm  tlmt  ^  Ko9/io«:paropf Ci 

^  Sect.  i.  c  8.  p.  15,  «BA*  ol  fuy  tcpttTrovEt  iy  nhrf,  «c  ^ 
fii)ttvof:  Trepuxoirrat,  K€U  w€pu\ovfft  iravra     atvtwc*  ta  !^ iwt  yijc 
TO»c  irXriputfiafft  Tuy  Qetov  i)(pvTa  to  ilvai*  X. 

*  Creuzer  in  his  Symbolik  und  Mythol.  has  impnted  several  of 
these  notions  to  the  Magi,  but  be  has  depended  on  the  Zend-Avesta 
as  his  authority,  the  genuineness  of  whieh  remains  to  be  proved.  It 
probably  is  worth  but  little  more,  than  that  wretched  production  the 
Desatir.  In  these  passages  of  Jamblichus,  we  retrace  the  Amshas- 
pands  and  the  Izeds  very  distinctly,  but  whether  the  oricfinal  followers 
of  Zcrdusht  conceived  of  them  in  the  same  manner,  im  the  authors 
or  author  of  the  Zcud-Avesta,  is  very  hypothetical.— rrojw^fl/or. 

*  Sect.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  41.  Sect.  v.  c.  ID.  p.  134 — 3.5. 

'  Diogeo.  Laert.  in  Proocm.  p.  5.  Henr.  Stcph.  naKtiv  (XaX^aiovq) 
re    Kfu    /itt^TiKr^v,    kui   irpopptjaurt   kcu    avToic  Oeovt:  f^Oayii^fa^ai 
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.  The  highest  among  these  classes  of  spirits  are  . 
called  ifix^h  or  i^unv  aitwwK   Others  among  tbe 
Dnrine  natiues^  Smu  wmmi,  are  intermediate  beings. 

Those,  which  occupy  themselves  with  the  laws  of 
the  world*  are  also  called  ap^o vrtc  and  the  ministering 

spirits  are  SvMi|iiica&d  iyy^kotK 

The  d^x'^yytXot  are  not  generally  recognized  in 
this  theory :  this  class  ^  is  said  to  have  beeu  of  a  latw 

dva^vfjuacsuc  tlcrKpiyoi^^ytM)^  rate  u\l^Krt  rau>  6c,vcEpt:t,)y,  Apul*  de  Geo* 
Socr.  p.  229 — 32.  Caeterum  sunt  quaedam  Divina?  mediae  Poles- 
tates  inter  suinmum  setliera  ct  iiifimns  terras,  in  isto  intersiise 
aeris  spatio,  perqnas  et  desiden'a  et  merita  nostra  ad  Deoscommeant 
•  •••habtant  igitur  ha^c  Da-moniim  corpora  moJicam  levitati^i,  nc 
ad  infcrna  pracipitciitur.  Although  Janibliclius  docs  not  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  those,  who  fix  the  residence  of  tbu  spirits  accord- 
ing to  tlie  increase  of  corporeality,  rrjv  Trpoc  ra  ciaiptporra  cwtiara 
jcara  m^iVf  olov  Oeur  ^ey  TrpOQ  ra  nl^epia,  Aaf^foi  wv  ?f  rroac  ra  dtpta, 
l^v^uy  ?f  Tbiv  »rpoc  rrjy  yriy,  airiav  tlrrtt.  Sect.  i.e.  8.  nevertheless,  oinc 

dtpioi,  cat  Oi  ircpc  yi|y  Acup>ycc,  are  not  the  less  certato.  6eet.  vi.  c  S* 

*  Jainbl.  Sect.i.  c  Tii.  11* 

Sect.  i.  c.  6.  The  fumu  are  of  pure  Magian  origin :  they  are . 
die  Funibera.  They  are  oonnected  inseparablj  with  the  huiaaa 
ml :  they  are  the  prototypea  of  ideas,  they  keep  watch  against 
Ahemian  and  present  die  ptayera  of  the  just  to  Ormuzd.  United  with 
llw  human  body,  they  are  the  germ  and  impulse  of  good  principles, 
the  conscience  which  detera  man  from  evil.  The  Berfaani  Kattea 
ea^hdna  thewordas         JJSU  ^4)  ybj^^Trmtkkr. 

*  Sect.  iL  e.  7*  p.  49. 

^  SecLT.  cSl.  p.  186. 

*  St  ?teul  decidedly  referred  to  opiniona  of  thia  nature  {^'-indeed, 
)ie  might  haye  deduced  them  fiom  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  with  which, 
^  a  Pharisee^  he  mnstt  necetsarfly,  have  been  converiant.  Thaw 
nuniitenngangela  are  noticed  under  the  name  of  /VWrPSM^  in 
the  Taigum,  and  are  called  in  Sota,  S8,  1.  and  other  plaoea 
ItnrmEn  >3M7D:— the  Seraphim  lihewise  bear  in  the  Tahnudiod 
^rorka  the  equivalent  appellation  fW^np  pVDVf :  coneequendy,  die 
Xfcniv)>y«ra  irytvfiara,  in  Heb.  1. 14*  which  correspond  to  these  Un* 
nidMsan  and  Gnostic  dogmata,  may  have  merely  been  adduced  fiom 
long  association  of  ideaa*  The  idea  of  Lituigical  Spirita  aeema,  aaikr 
na  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  researches,  to  have  been  general  ia 
efery  part  of  the  wmld:  even  the  North-American  aavagee  appear  to 
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origin,  and  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Por- 
phyry among  the  spiritual  world*  If  we  take  her0 
also  into  consideration  the  iJinmoi,  of  which  Jiiatitt 
has  before  spoken,  we  shall  have  enumerated  the 
greater  part  of  the  technical  appellations  of  this 
Daemonology 

But  to  arrive  at  an  union  with  the  higher  orders  of 
the  spiritual  world  in  which  alone  the  highest  bliss 
ef  man  consists,  it  is  necessary  before  all  things,  to 
become  disengaged  from  the  servitude  of  the  body, 
which  detains  the  soul  from  soaring  up  to  the  purely 
spiritual  \ 

Matrimony,  therefore,  and  every  inclination  to 
sexual  eoncupiseenee  must  be  renounced,  hetot^ 

the  attainment  of  this  perfection.  Hence,  the  oflTer- 
ings  and  initiations  of  the  Magi  cannot,  without 
great  injury,  be  even  communicated  ,  to  thoise,  who 
have  not  as  yet  emancipated  them8dve9  from  the 
libido  procreandi,  and  the  propensities  to  corporeal 
attachments 

To  eat  meat  or  to  partake  in  general  of  any  slaia 
animal, — ^nay,  to  even  touch  it,  contaminates  \ 

hsf  e  indidgid  in  diidnct  conceptiont  of  than  in  tbeir  Ui^endi  of 

Okkis  and  Mannitos. 

Distinctions  of  angelic  orders  are  likewise  noticed  in  the  Epiatle 
to  tljo  Colossianfi  from  whence  these  theorists  naj  hsve  presumed 
to  apply  the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Pbarinic  Scboob 
on  t!ie  subject  to  Christianity. — Trarulator. 

^  From  the  Egyptian  philosophy*  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was 
adopted  in  this  system*  Sect,  x»  c*  6.  ton  rf  Arifiiovpy^  rrip 
4^X91^  irpO0ttyci  cat  iraporarandmr  adqi  Ik  rtfc  munit  ^Xi|c  oirqv 
emcif  fiorf  Tf  ^dt/f  AOrOiWMvwficnp^.  OW  ^  Acyt»     a  Greyer  )p 

Kosyi^rucp  rmv  ^Mr  {mL  o^acf)*  •mnmmtu^»**Km  fwn  rcXec  i^n 
rijc  »op*  Atywmoic  upartKtfc  droytry^c* 

■  Sect.  V.  c.  18.  p.  133. 

•  Sect.     c.  15.  p.  183. 

riyo  Im^vir*  SecL  vi.  c  ft,  p.  145.  cf.  c.  1.  p.  144.  • 
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Bodily  exeiQveB  and  purifloalkNiflU  though  aol 

pfoductive  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy^  are  nevertheless 
conducive  to  them 

Though  the  gods  only  attend  to  the  pure^  they 
nevertheless  fiometimes  mislead  men  to  impure  ac- 
tions \  This  may  perhaps  proceed  from  the  totally 
diflferent  ideas  of  that,  vrhidi  is  good  and  righteous^ 
.which  subsist  between  them  and  mankind 


SECTION  CXXVI. 

Tflie  pbiloaophy,  of  if  hich  the  etenenta  had  al« 
ready  existed  a  long  time  in  the  East,  fbnned  itsdC 

in  its  progress  to  the  West,  into  a  doctrinal  system, 
which  found  there  far  more  approbation  and  cele- 
brity, than  it  ever  had  deserved.  It  was  principaUj 
(to  presB  closer  upon  our  assertions)  welcome  ia  tlioee 

countries,  to  which  tliese  Epistles  of  the  Apostie  are 
directed.  Long  afterwards  when  Paul  had  converted 
the  Ephesians,  a  quantity  of  magical  and  theurgical 
books  wexe  brought  forward  by  their  possessors  aad 
burned  before  his  eyes,  Acts  xix*  19.  This  city  had 
long  since  been  celebrated  for  them«  and  the  *E^f<ria 
aXii^i^affiOKa,  and  'E^taut  y^nfiura  were  Spells 
highly  extolled  by  .  the  wuimU,  for  the  purpose  of 
proeoiing  an  authority  over  the  Daunons  K 

But  even  at  this  very  day  there  exists  a  pubhc 
monument,  among  the  ruins  of  Miletus,  an  inscrip- 
iion  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  tovm,  which  autheur 

4  Sect.  iu.  c  15.  md  Sect  iiL  c.  11. 

'  Sect.  iv.  c.  11.  p.  114,  c  lit*  p.  114,  liS. 

•  Sect  iv.  c.  4.  p.  108. 

'  Menandri  et  Fhiletnonis  reliquiae.  Edit.  Grot,  eu  J«  Qerid^ 
p.  140*  Erasm.  Adag.  Chil.  Cent.  S*  tnnn.  49.  Plutavdi.  Sjnipos. 
4teBtt  1.  vii.  QumMt*  V.  dMayoi  rove  2ai/toi<oftcyoirc  «Xcwv#t 
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ticatcs  the  decided  belief  of  Theurgic  doctrines  m 
these  regions.  Let  it  be  allowed  tow  to  oUie  A  {Art 
of  it  here  AB  a  proof  ^ 


IHEOVIM 
OYXl 
AEHl' 
AHE 
♦YAASON 
THN  nOAIN 
MIAHCIXIN 
KAI  nANTAC 
TOyCKATOI 
KOyNTAC 
APXAITEAni  ♦YAACCETAl 
HHOAIC  MIAHCIHN 
KAI  HANTECOI  KAT... 


As  late  even  as  in  the  fourth  century  the  Synod  at 
Laodicea  was  obliged  to  institute  severe  laws  against 
the  wonhip  of  angels^  against  magic,  and  against  in^ 
cantatioiia.  Theae  opinions  had  taken  such  a  deep 
root  in  the  mind,  that  some  centuries  did  not  suffice 
for  the  extinction  of  the  recollection  of  thenu 


SECTION  CXliLVil. 


Now,  there  are  assertions  of  the  Apostle,  which 
strikingly  characterize  this  theory. 

He  calls  the  doctrinal  system  of  his  opponents  a 
jDM&MopAy  incompatible  with  Christianity,  ^tXoao^ii 

ov  Kara  Xpiarov,  Colo^.  ii.  8.  a  worMp  qf  angels, 

•  Voyage  d'ltalie,  de  Dalmatic',  de  Grtce  ut  da  Levante  par 
SpoD.  Parti,  p.  42^.  Amst. 

■  Theie  three  initiai  words  to  be  nVT« — The  QV  i» 
probably  T^^Tramlator, 
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'Spnmia  rw¥  'Ayy^Xt^v,  Coloss.  ii.  18.  a  Dcmonohgy, 
tttatfJcoXcoi  A«ifietw»  1  Tim*  iv.  1* 

He  calb  it  stiU  farther  fntnm,  2  TimotlL  iii.  13. 

this  is  the  peculiar  expression,  by  which  the 
ancients  denoted  magical  arts  and  necromantic  ex- 
periments ;  ■  yoiic,  is,'  according  to  Uesychiua,  /^ayoc, 

Paul  compares  these  teachers  to  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  2  Timothy  iii.  8.  These,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  are  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  the  ma- 
gicians*, who  withstood  Moses  by  their  arts.  They 

»  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  tbe  interpretation  of  this  and  oilier  like 
passagof,  tUt  Hag  Moi^  to  tbe  Roman  Catboltc  Cburch.^2raii«- 

•  St.  Paul  has  not  once  used  the  word  yoiyrtm,  and  probably  in  the 
passage,  which  is  cued  {noyijooi  re  aV-^pa/ro(  Kat  yotfrio)  he  sunply 
alluded  to  false  tcrichcrs,  for  llie  sequel  auLhoi  izes  us  in  selectJiig 
for  our  interpretation  of  yor/r, — dwnrfMr  or  irXaror,  as  Suidas  and 
Timseus  (Lex.  Plat)  have  explained  the  word,  who  are  corroborated 
hy  Pollux,  (Oooro.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  1.  iv.  c.  vi.)  and  Hesychius.  If  we 
compare  tliit  passage  with  2  Maccab.  xii.  4.,  it  will  be  evident,  that 
the  alluaioD  wit  to  men  of  "  enticing  words."  So  also  Josephus 
Aotiq.  K  xi.  c.  6.  uaet  the  same  phrase.  Yet  several  of  the  t  atlic  rs 
used  yoijreia,  in  the  MMO  which  Hug  ascribes  to  it,  and  such  was 
probably  iu  most  common  accepUtion:  but  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  it  ineontroverttbly  bears  no  soch  a^signiHcation.  The 

Goalie  phtloMiphy  was  Oriental,  and  is  the  of  the  Sanacrii 

vriters,«— XVoMlafor. 

•  Tatgum  Jonathan,  Exod.  i.  15.  vii.  11.  Plin.  Hist.  Mat.L.  xxx. 

P-  vol.  5.  Bipont.  Apnleii  Orat.  de  Magi4»  T.  i.  Bipont. 
p.  94.  Ego  sum  iUe  Moses,  vel  Jannes,  etc.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
from  this,  that  the  emendation  in  the  last  edition  of  Pliny,  k  Mourn 
^psMM  et  Jotape  has  not  suceeeded.  Cf.  Gr;  Abulphaiagliv 
Bynaat.  L  p.  26.   The  dau|^tcr  of  Pharaoh  deUverad  Moaea 

^^^^•^^  U^j^.}  Lri^  -         ^  instructed  by  them. 


With  respect  to  Jannes  and  Jambrcs  a  multiplicity  of  traditions 
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were  from  time  immemorial  names  so  notorious  in 
the  magical  science^  that  they  did  not.  remaiii  ua. 
known  even  to  the  Neo-Platonics* 
When  the  Apostle  enjoins  the  Ephesians  to  amy 

themselves  iu  the  arms  of  faith  and  courageously  to 
endure  the  combat,  vi.  12.  he  says,  that  it  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  their  combat  is  not  against 
human  force  ov  wpoc  ^Htt^  «u  rapKo^hut  against  snper-* 
human  Natures.  Where  he  mentions  these,  he  ehn« 
meratcs  in  order  the  names  of  this  Magico-Spirituai 

world,  ap)^ac,  i^ovfftaQ,  particularly  the  Koa^oK^aropag  ; 

and  likewise  fixes  their  abode  in  the  upper  aerial 

regions,  <Sc  rov  a'i^^fvroic  cTOVf^avioic* 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  for 

the  sake  of  representing  to  them  Christianity  in  aa 
exalted  and  important  light,  and  of  praising  the  Di-« 
vine  nature  of  Jesus,  he  says,  that  all  that  exists  is 
his  creation,  and  is  subjected  to  him,  not  evea  the 
spiritual  world  excepted.  He  then  selects  the  m»* 
gical  appellations  to  demonstrate,  that  this  supposi- 
titious Psmonocracy  is  merely  subservient  to  him: 

florvived.    Their  nnmes  nrc  variously  written  in  tlie  Rabbinical 

works,  e.  fT.  -rnn^s-i  DijiN^-DiWoDn  w»-iirDnaoKi 

NIDDI  ^^m^-DnODin  DW  &c.  &c.  These  fabulators  pretend 
them  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Balaam,  and  to  have  predicted  the 
birth  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh.  As  Mos^  grew  up,  they  fled  into 
Ethiopia,  &c.  &c.  They  were  however  converted  by  the  miracles 
of  Moses  to  the'worship  of  Jehovah.  **  Yet  they  continued  to  fiy  m 
the  air  and  perform  enchantments"  until  Mich'icl,  by  the  command  of 
the  Almighty  precipitated  them  into  the  Rtd  Sea.  Other  legends 
may  be  seen  in  Menacoth,  8j.  1.  Jonathan  pretends  ihcm  to  have 
been  with  Balaam,  when  the  angel  struck  the  ass.  Numcnius  the 
fliilosopher  has  ahso  recorded  several  traditions  respecting  them, 
which  are  preserved  in  £usebiiis*8  Pra'p.  Ev.  he  refe  rs  ihcin  to  the 
order  of  tfpnynn n^Kirflc.  But  of  the  (lifTercnt  modes  of  writing" 
their  names,  the  book  Zohar,  as  the  most  ancient,  which  writes 

them  DHilDl^  VT  ia  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  alteniion.-^* 

Trantiator, 
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whether  they  be  O^iomi  or  kv^iotiitsc,  ap\ai,  l^ovaim, 

Coloss.  i.  10.  He  also  makes  use  of  TrAr/oayia  the 
expression  peculiar  to  the  Theurgic  system,  lor  the 
purpose  of  thereby  pointing  out  the  original  cause  of 
all  corporeal  and  spiritual  existence,  whence  all  inter- 
mediate causes,  even  to  the  last  whicli  is  imaginable, 
have  emanated,  and  maintains,  that  each  has  a  retro- 
spective reference  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  wXtypw^m  is 

resident  in  him ;  on  ev  avrt^  tvBoioiiaE  nav  TO  vXn^fia 
KaraiKtiirat,  i.  19.  ii.  9.  Ephes.  1.  23. 

Finally,  to  destroy  completely  and  decisively  the 
whole  doctrinal  system,  he  demonstrates,  that  Christ, 
through  the  woric  of  redemption,  has  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  entire  spiritual  creation,  that  he 
drags  in  triumph  the<(/>yffc  and  i^ovmac  as  vanquished, 
and  that  henceforth  their  dominion  and  exercise  of 
power  have  ceased,  Coloss.  ii.  15. 

But  what  he  says  respecting  the  seared  consciences 
of  these  heretics,  respecting  their  deceptions,  their 
avarice,  etc.  is  certainly  more  applicable  to  this  class 
of  men,  than  to  any  oilu  r.  None  throughout  all  an^ 
tiquity  are  more  accused  of  these  immoralities,  than 
those  pretended  confidants  of  the  Occult  Powers. 

If  he  speaks  warmly  against  the  distinction  of 
meats,  against  abstinence  from  matrimony,  this  also 
applies  to  tlicm,  and  if  he  rejects  bodily  exercises, 
it  was  because  tliey  recommended  them,  because 
they  imposed  baths,  lustrations,  continence,  and 
long  preparations,  as  the  conditions,  by  which  alone 
the  connection  with  the  Spirits  became  possible. 

These  then  are  tlie  persons,  who  passed  before  the 
Apostle^s  mind,  and  who,  when  they  adopted  Chris* 
tianity,  established  that  sect  among  the  professors  of 
Jesus,  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Gnostics,  and 
which,  together  with  the  diilerent  varieties  of  this 
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system,  k  aciniied  by  hirtaiy  of  mflgmd  art&  OAm 
adherents  of  this  system  among  the  heathens^  to 

which  the  Syrian  philosophers,  as  well  as  some 
Egyptian,  such  aa  Piotinus  and  his  scholars  belonged^ 
focnied  the  sect  of  Neo  Platonism* 


SECTION  CXXVUI. 

OBSXRTATtDHS  BSSPBCTIMO  THB  MOBV  UdM  A7^ 
TACES  OH  THB  TWO  BPISTLBS  TO  TIMOTTC,  Aim  OH 

THAT  TO  TITUS. 

Wb  have  before  (Sect;  107)  taken  into  considers* 

tion  the  accusations,  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Soon  after  an  accuser 
arose,  not  only  against  the  firsts  but  likewise  against 
the  second  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titns,  or  i^ainst 
the  three  pastoral  writings,  as  be  calls  fhem,  and 
summoned  them  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism; 
partly  from  arguments  derived  from  the  language 
and  the  tone  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  partly 
from  historical  difficulties,  wliicb  are  opposed  to 
tbem^ 

It  struck  him  that  certain  expressions  occur  only 
in  these  Epistles,  and  are  not  read  any  where  else  in 
Paul.  Inasmuch  a^^  they  are  only  confined  to  awuK 
XrfOfuifa,  as  1  Tim*  i*  5.  rtXoc  nic  wapayytKtttc,  and 
ii.  10.  firayyfXb^MMit  ^tM^tuv,  etc.  we  canifot  be  ex- 
pected to  bestow  our  attention  upon  them ;  for  there 
is  not  one  o£  Pauls  Epistles,  which  miglU  not  (as 

^  BleyMMi^'  nittoSMtim'  to  die  Vew  Tettaneiit:  Wta:  IBi 
Park  1.  $  S46*  ' 
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may  be  imagined)  contain  several  such  s  But  on  the 

other  hand,  the  peculiar  phraseology  with  rciijard  to 
the  heretics  and  their  assertions,  which  is  comniuii  ta 
the  three  Epistles,  deserves  a  much  greater  atten- 
tion. Their  doctrines  are  called  fivBot.  and  yptmBuQ 
ftvdot ;  1  Tim.  i.  4. ;  iv.  7.;  2  Tim.  iv.  4.;  Titus  i.  4. ; 
to  whicli  lotus  still  add  the  lar  stronger  term  p^/S^Xouy 
Kivoi^utvLai;.  1  Tim.  vi.  20. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16. ;  True  doc- 
trine is  on  tlie  contrary,  BiBatrKaXia  vyiaivovcra,  1  Tim. 
i.  10. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  3.;  Tit.  i.  9.;  ii.  1. ;  also  XoyoQ  vytn^ 
and  Xoyoi  vymtvovTtc,  Tit.  ii.  7.;  1  Tim.  vi.  3.;  2  Tim. 
i.  l.'J.  lleligiou  is  £u<j:^3aa,  1  Tim.  vi.  3.;  2  Tim. 
iii.  5. ;  Tit.  i.  1.  etc.  Ill  two  of  these  Epistles  a  com- 
plaint is  brought  against  yn  raXoycac,  Tit.  iii.  9.  and 

1  Tim.  i.  4. 

Paul  has  not  directly  spoken  of  the  Heretics 

in  any  of  his  writings,  hut,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  has  only  glanced  at 
their  opinions,  and  placed  them  in  the  siiade,  wlien 
compared  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian instruction.  Whether  then  it  happened  from  the 
principle  of  forbearance,  with  which  he  wi.^^hed  pub- 
licly to  treat  them,  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  or  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  solemn  tone  of  this  Epistle  by 
digressions^  or  from  both  causes  collectively,  Paul 
has  sufficiently  described  the  pernicious  race  of 
heretics,  only  in  the  ivpi.stlcs  to  his  friends  and  as- 
sistants in  the  ministry,  principally  in  those  to 
Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  1—9. ;  vi.  3—0. ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
16—19.  23. ;  iii.  1—10. ;  iv.  3—5. ;  some  of  them 

*  Heinrich  Planck  (Observations  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  p.  51,  li^s,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  counted 
54  &ira£  \iyofieva ;  in  that  to  the  Galatians  57 ;  in  thoae  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  14j.  In  the  first  to  Timothy  81 ;  in  the 
second  63:  in  that  to  Titus  44. 
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he  even  mentioned  by  name ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  he  called  his  attention  to  phsDnomena  of  tliis 
sort,  L 10 — 12. 14 — 16. ;  iii.  9—12.  For  this  purpose* 
he  has  used  word8»  which  he  could  not  use  elsewhere, 
where  these  things  are  not  stated^  or  are  stated  at 
least  ill  a  different  manner  ;  words,  which  spoken  in 
confidence  describe  the  subject  as  it  is ;  fivdov^, 
foSovQp  /3^Xouc  «civo^vtac »  and  antitheses,  which  are 
apposite*  as  they  r^ard  the  state  of  those  who  are  led 
astray,  which  Paul  conceiyed  to  be  a  spiritual  ma« 

lady.   (yoffa»v  irtpi  L,rjTi}atc'  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  and  wg  yaypaiva, 

2  Tim.  ii.  17.)  The  opposite  of  this  is  certainly 
stnmd  doctrine,  wholesome  ineiruetion,  \oyo^  vy^K, 

StSacricaXia  vyiatvowa. 

Under  these  spiritual  errors  he  reckons  yu  EaXo-ytoc 
or  yiviaXoyia^  avtpavTovg,  which  is  not  well  explained 
by  the  Jewish  propensity  to  preserve  their  genea-* 
logical  pedigrees.   They  are  rather  a  constituent 

part  of  the  ^iAo<ro^ca  ov  icara  Xpto-rov,  Coloss.  ii.  8. 

U()ri(TKiia  TUJV  ayyiXwv,  Coloss.  ii.  18.,  the  oioarr/caAtai  §ai- 

/iovitDv ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1.,  or  of  the  philosophical  system 
of  the  time*  which  taught  for  certain  purposes  a 
successive  gradation  of  spirits*  and  their  descent 

from  each  other. 

In  this  philosophical  system  the  whole  worship  of 

^  The  wbole of  this  excursus  on  Pauls  aUuiiont,  however  ia- 
gcniouB,  must  not  be  regifded  as  certaia.  Hug  seems  to  have  mis* 
taken  YcrfaXoym  for  y^yi^tg,  in  his  synopsis  of  heretical  opinions* 
Suidas  says,  that  yeytvis  Xeyerat  irai  Ij  ci/jap/xevi}  :  that  it  is  human 
destiny  irrevocably  determined  st  the  birth  of  the  individual.  To  this 
the  eftrly  lathers  were  most  strenuously  opposed,  not  to  the  ycrca« 
Xoyio,  about  which  we  no  wliere  observe  any  strictures.  Chrysostom 
says  on  this  Epistle  to  Timothy,  o2rrw  irai^a  ra  <SXf0pta  ioyftara 
me  ifofX'KlcjSaXXefMy  Tit£  iifurtpaffoiovt  Tert^iv  Xcyw  *£IMAP* 
MENHN  •  • « mVi9rt»9oy  in  ion.  6ioc  ^ueaceci  Mtc  ev  v«0rcveeic«  ^ 
T€yt9it  &4^(K0c*  wimwov hri  iart Otof  ir|»pyo«#v,  Kac  oh  irnrrev<rttti^ 
irt  i9Tt  r  (  ir  c  r  I  c  irafra  wytxowa*  k,  r.  A*  Numberless  analogous 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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God,  which  comprised  all  the  branches  of  the 
9^Kcia,  was  called  €u«^3aa\  On  which  account 
Paul,  in  the  Epistles  of  which  we  are  speaking,  zea- 
lously argues  against  the  wnfitu.  of  these  men, 
3  Tim.  iii.  5. ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5. ;  S  Tim.  iii.  1«,  13-, 

passages  might  be  adauct  a.  If  by  ycMoXoyia  1m  intended  to  imply 
eithor  the  Jewish  Sephlroth  or  the  Gnostic  JEoM  (m  Giotiiw  con- 
jectures) or  the  descent  of  the  Ao(/io>'cc  fiwn  each  odier,  itill  yenvtt 
would  have  been  the  proper  word.  St.  Paul  ttmply  aUttded  to  tko 
absurdities  attached  to  the  .lewith  genealogical  tdllefc 

He  also  appears  to  have  strained  the  point  widi  reipocl  to  OpV#* 
K(ia  and  tvfTqyfia,  which  the  ancient  Glossamti  dtitemiioe  to  be 
nearly  correlative  terras  ;  ^p»r<r«m  having  probably  a  more  imme* 
diate  reference  to  systems  of  religious  worship,  and  thnfitia  to  in- 
ternal purity  of  heart  and  piety  properly  so  called.  The  ftmsRr,  by 
lb©  Fathers,  is  applied  both  to  the  true  religion  and  to  fiiiae  sysMme* 
Justin  Martyr  makes  use  of  it,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  wofahip  of 
the  Pa^an  Deities  :  and  both  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Stiidai  GOnjeeUaxe 
its  dcnvauun  from  Ofuil,  because  Orpheus  the  Thradan  first  intio- 
duced  this  system  amon<T  the  Greeks.-  ep»?<r»fcia,  like  many  odics 
words  m  Greek,  was  cloubtless  of  Barbarian  origin  : — it  aeems  to  he 
analogous  to  fS(J  knowledge  or  witdom.  From  the  same  root  proct?€:ds 

l^jj^-  ^  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sastras  or  HindA  Fhiloioilucal 

Sy f  temi,  a  peiioo  skilled  in  which  is  called  whidi  q^pm 

to  have  been  the  source  of  the  Creek  word.  E(#t/3tia  has  bat  CM 
meaning,  which  is  that  given  to  it  by  Suidas,  iwitrnifoi  6ioe  ^Epci* 
mtaQ. —  Translator. 

•  Jamblich.  dc  Myster.  Sect.  v.  c.  21.  p.  136—^  U  fUfovQ 

\pfh  oi/tfe  artXu/y  frvrvfpniveiy  rotg  Oeiotg  rtfy  ixifiaWovo'ay  tv<rt^euiy» 
— Sect.  V.  c.  18.  p.  13  3.  iy  roic  dWoiij  rote  tv(Tt(hiac  /uvptoic,  «i» 
In  iv  rtp  BvijTroKii^i^  /Li4p£i.  X.  It  IS  farther  to  be  obsexved,  that 
ci/trt/jr/c  was  in  the  religious  language  of  the  age  equivalent  to 
etjiofxtyoQ,  Acts  x.  2.  7.  whence  tlire^jfia  included  a  secondary 
idea  of  transition  from  Heathenism  to  Jiulaism,  nnd  to  the  Jewish 
ritual  :  tlius  it  occurs  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  cap.  2.  n.  5.  capiroc 
tvatihiaQf  and  Ant.  lib.  cit.  c  2.  n.  1.  ray  Oioy  ivatfitiy  is  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  religion,  and  c.  4.  v.  1.  // irpo^  Otoy  {i/trejSeia,  is 
the  reception  of  Judaism.  To  recommend  this  was  not  Paul's  con- 
cern; wherefore,  he  had  good  reason  to  avoid  thia  expression  in 
Epistles  to  whole  communities,  in  which  misconception  or  misinter- 
pretation of  many  things  wasi  to  be  apprehended. 
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and  opposes  to  thfeir  opiniQDS  the  high  doctrine  of 
genuine  tvatj^ua  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  vL  d.)  presemng 
the  word,  but  purifying  and  reetifying  the  itatu 

Let  US  then  cease  to  be  surprised,  if  we  do  no<; 
find  these  expressions  ako  in  other  writings  of  the 
Apostle,  ill  which  he  is  speaking  of  quite  different 
things;  or  where  noticing  the  same  heresies  and 
Heretics,  he  speaks  of  them  in  a  different  manner. 
Only  in  the  Epistles  to  his  friends,  and  principally  in 
those  to  Timothy,  has  he  entered  into  a  curemnstan** 
tial  description  of  these  men  and  their  errors,  for  the 
purpose  of  admonishing  his  younger  assistants  in  the 
£Mtb  to  be  cautious  and  watchfuL 
•  From  a  sunilar  principle  it  may  be  explaiaedy 
why  the  Apostle  ea^  Imnself,  only  in  the  Episttes 

Timothy,  y^^ipv^  kui  airoaroAoc,  CiLtactKaXn^  t^v(jjv,  1  Tim. 

ii.  7.;  2  Tim.  i.  11.;  and  no  where  else.  He  has 
declared  himself  (as  it  respects  his  appointment)  to 
be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  only  in  two  fipistleii 
to  whole  comnumities,  Tis.  to  the  Romans  and  Ga^ 
latians.  For,  as  a  teacher,  he  was  obliged  to  ob- 
serve an  equal  conduct  towards  all  believers,  and 
not  to  betray  any  predilection  to  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Christian  Scbool,  nor  to  concede 
to  one  a  privilege  as  to  his  person,-  as- long  as  he 
was  able  to  avoid  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
in  which  he  defends  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles  apfainst 
Jewish  darkness  and  conceit,  he  confesses  himself,  xu 
IB.  partly  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  tf'  imtv  ci^c 
t7«»  &¥mv  «««mXoc#  without  withdrawing  Inmself  6<Ais 
tlie  Jew  s,  or  unduly  ceding  any  thing  to  them ;  and 
in  the  liftcenth  chapter  he  veils  his  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  Gentiles  in  a  religious  metaphor,  md  jus- 
tifies these  words  by  the  example  of  Christ  ^  by 

'  Thi»  allusion  u  probably  coniained  in  ver.  9^l$,^Transl(tt0r, 

H  h  2 
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virtue  of  which  he  success  fully  hrings  the  Gentile 
world  under  obedience  to  the  Lord.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  where  he  labours  in  the  pure  doc- 
trine against  the  aspersions  of  Judaism,  he  maintains 
his  importance  as  teacher,  against  those,  who  rank 
him  inferior  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  illu- 
mination, by  the  fact  that  these  Apostles  have  them- 
selves acknowledged  his  most  high  vocatiou  and  full 
authority  for  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  and  have 
accounted  him,  (Paul)  equal  to  themselves,  ii.  6—10. 
He  allows  the  facts  to  speak  without  drawing  from 
thence  a  deduction  in  favour  of  his  Apostolic  utlice 
among  the  Gentiles,  as  the  question  >v  hich  he  had  to 
answer  did  not  oblige  him  to  this  explanation* 
Thus  far  has  he  expressed  himself  respecting  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Gentiles  in  J'^pistles  to  whole  communi- 
ties, not  precipitately,  as  it  is  evident,  hut  with  re- 
straint and  precaution,  that  he  might  not  mortify  the 
believers  converted  from  Judaism,  by  declaring  the 
Gentiles  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  his  mission, 
and  themselves  as  a  su{)|)lementary  and  secondary 
consideration,  lie  had  no  reason  to  be  thus  cau- 
tious in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  could  express 
himself  without  reserve  and  circumlocution  respect- 
ing the  principal  object  of  his  vocation  and  the  di- 
rection of  his  en<it  Mvours  to  a  man,  from  whom  he 
had  no  secret  on  the  subject:  1  am  a  herald  to 
THE  Gentiles,  theui  Apostle  and  teacher. 
Another  scruple  is  made  at  the  asseveration,  maroQ 

0  Xoyoc,  which  recurs  three  times  in  the  first  Epistle 
to  '1  iiiiothy,  aUo  in  the  second,  and  in  that  to  Titus, 

1  iim.  i.l5.;  iii.  1. ;  iv.  9 .  ;  2Tim.  ii.  11.;  Tit.  iii.  8. ; 
and  is  no  where  else  read  in  Paul.  Let  us  see  how 
he  acts  in  other  respects.    Instead  of  mtn-o^  o 

he  elsewhere  makes  use  of  the  affirmation  mcro^o 
Ofoc,  2  Cor.  i.  18.  f.ictfjTin:  ^tou  iartv  i  Ofoc,  Rom.  i.  9. ; 
Philip,  i.  8.         ^a^rv^u:  kui  i  Uko^,  1  1  hess.  ii,  10. 
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AIao  aAii^fiov  iv  KptoTf*  ov  ^l^tvBofiai,  Rom.  ix,  1. 
just  as  it  is  repeated  in  1  Tim.  ii*  7.   Still  more 

solemnly  cyw     pMprvpti  rw  Owv  IwucaXovfMt  iwi  nfv  l/ityv 

jfmxriv.  2  Cor.  i.  23.  even  supplicatingly  and  with  a 

Doxology>  o  Bto^'  Kai  trarijp  rov  Kvpiov  Jifitav  I.  X.  oidtv, 
o  wv  tvXoyrrrog  (ig  rouc  ttlmva^,  on  ov  ^tv^^tai,  2  Cor.  xi« 

31.  These  forms  are  certainly  very  different  from 
the  others ;  but  here  again  two  different  consider- 
ations naturally  present  themselves;  we  see,  that  the 
latter  are  afi&rmations  to  a  number  of  people  of  dis- 
similar opinions,  to  whole  congregations  and  com- 
munities, before  whom  he  refers,  for  a  confirmation, 
to  God  and  Jesus.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  allirmations,  uttered  not  with  solemnity,  but 
merely  to  friends,  the  whole  emphasis  of  which 
consists  in  the  words  irimc  o  Xo^oo  which  were 
sufficient  for  friends,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  force  of  these 
words. 

As  to  what  besides  relates  to  the  expression  in  the 
aggregate,  the  illustrious  opponent  of  these  Epistles 

con  fc  sses,  that  77/ possess  in  their  l(mgua<re  much  of 
Pauls  style,  which  he  sliows  by  several  examples ; 
he  likewise  does  not  disown  the  similarity  in  the 
principles  and  modes  of  proofs 

But,  he  continues,  has  their  language  the  same 
vigour  as  in  the  confessedly  authentic  Epistles  of 
Paul?  Has  it  not  more  lightness  and  plainness, 
etc.?  This  is  a  singuhir  objection:  for,  is  not 
this  always  the  case  ?  are  not  lightness  and  plain- 
ness the  quality  of  friendly  epistles  ?  whereas  com- 
positions, destined  for  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion, and  treatises  relating  to  business,  about  the 

•  Eichhorn  »  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voLiii*  PsriL 
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impression  and  result  of  which  we  labor  under  un-^ 

certainty  and  apprehension,  bear  the  stamp  of  tlie 
state  of  the  mind,  in  which  they  ^^  cvc  composed. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  in  general  judged  fair  to 
take  writings  of  the  latter  sort  as  a  specimen,  to 
estimate  friendly  epistles  by  their  standard,  and  to 
reject  the  latter,  where  they  do  not  coincide  in 
parallels  with  the  former:  as  if  the  mantle  of  the 
priest  and  the  domestic  dress  of  the  priest  could  not 
be  different. 

But,  when  the  opponent  of  the  three  Epistles 
further  asserts,  that  the  other  wTitings  of  Paul  are 

by  liir  less  polislied,  more  careless,  and  more  like  to 
hastily  composed  prose,  than  to  that  on  which  accu- 
rate labor  has  heeii  expended,  it  is  absolutely  incor* 
rect,  as  stated  in  such  general  terms. 

Probably  the  problem, — whence  arose  it  that 
IMarciyu  had  not  the  tliree  ICpistles  in  his  'A-u  ^to- 
XtKov  ?  is  regarded  as  an  external  proof.  li'  we 
consider  their  contents,  w  e  sluill  be  satislled  on  that 
point :  in  them  alone  we  find  an  unqualified  disap- 
probation of  the  accommodation  of  the  heretical 
systems  ill  A^ui  U)  Christiaiiii}\,  d\id  a  iiioial  portrait 
of  their  founder>,  not  flattered  in  any  one  lineament. 
Sketches  of  this  description  afforded  opportunity 
for  comparisons,  matter  for  parallels  which  were 
rather  to  be  avoided :  on  which  account,  it  a])  p  eared 
not  advisable  for  him  to  preser\  e  dociuuents  oi  tliis 
nature,  or  even  indeed  to  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity^  by  their  admission  into  the  AiroaroAucow 


SECTION  CXXIX. 

The  objections  of  this  scholar,  hitherto  enumer- 
ated, are  general^  and  refer  equally  to  all  three 

J 
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EpistlM.  But  aow  h«  piooeeds  to  ihe  difieulties 
which  me  opposed  on  the  part  of  history,  to  each  of 
them  individually,  for  the  sake  of  showing  from 
thence,  that  they  ccmnot  possibly/  have  beeu  written 
by  PaoL  As  I  have  assigned  the  first  place  in  order 
of  time,  to  the  £piBtk  to  Titus,  it  therefore  letaina 
k  ako  in  the  order  of  the  dieeimion. 

The  different  opinions  respecting  the  Apostle's 
journey  to  Crete,  which  caused  the  Epistle  to  Titu% 
maj  have  whatever  value  they  please ;  I  am  m^ely 
lesponsiUe  for  my  own.   But  I  can  with  difficulty 
vecognise  it  in  the  distortlona  which  it  has  under- 
gone \    I  am  in  a  perplexity,  believing  that  I  have 
explained  myself  clearly,  and  being  loth  to  repeat 
what  I  have  aaid.   Paul  bad  resolved  to  visit  Pa- 
lestine after  the  firat  European  voyage.  He  em* 
barked  at  Corinth  and  landed  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xviii. 
IG.  19.    During  this  voyage  I  presume  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Crete  in  two  ways, 
either  by  embarking  on  board  a  vessel,  which,  on 
account  of  ^ght  and  business,  went  by  Crete  to 
Ephesus ;  or  by  being  driven  to  Crete  in  a  storm. 
The  first  I  conceive  not  improbable,  as  Apollos, 
who  sailed  f  rom  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  -2  L — 
xix.  1.,  likewise  went  by  Crete,  and  was  there  recom- 
mended to  Titus,  Tit  iii.  13.  whence  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  an  nnusnal  road  of  commerce  between 
Corinth  and  Ephesus.  Yet  I  did  not  at  the  same  time 
reject  the  second  possibility,  because  Paul  mentions 
three  dangers  at  sea  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  wliidi  are  not  disckMed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which,  nevertheless,  might  in  some 
way  be  conuected  with  the  events.    These  were  the 

*  Eichhoro's  latioduction  to  the  New  TetUmcnt,  voLiii*  Part  I, 
^  il50>  p. 
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two  continirencios,  which  occasioned  me  to  conceive 
the  circuitous  way  IVoni  Corinth  to  Ephesus  by  Crete. 
The  first  remained  untonched ;  the  second  was  at- 
tacked, because  Luke  here  knew  nothing  of  a  storm 
at  sea.  But  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history  is 
not  related,  but  merely  announced  ; 
^vpuiv — K'lTijVTtjnt  ?i  tic  l^fjaaov.  What  was  tlie  cause 
of  Paul,  who  had  embarked  for  Syria,  coming  in- 
stead to  Kphesus  ?  This  is  a  triiiing  difference, 
which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  days* 
journey  by  land  \  and  at  least  to  ten  by  sea.  Let 
me  be  informed  how  it  happened,  that  the  Apobile 
went  so  far  out  of  his  way  : — then  this  storm  will 
be  conjured  up. 

The  other  arguments,  by  which  I  have  supported 
my  opinion,  do  not  need  any  supplementary  eluci- 
dation. The  olijuctions  respecting  NicopoUs  con- 
cern others;  1  have  named  my  Nicopolis,  which  is 
indisputably  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  as- 
sertion. 


.SLCTION  CWX. 

The  order  conducts  us  to  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  We  have  before  show  n  in  what  manner 
it  is  arranged  in  the  connection  of  the  history.  If 
the  modern  adversary  of  the  Epistle  had  thought 
proi)er  to  pay  due  attention  to  this,  his  objections 
would  have  been  considerably  reduced.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  principally  occupied  iiiniself  with 

*  From  Ephesus  to  Antiocli,  the  capital  of  Upper  Syria,  ihe 
stated  distance  is  literally  authenticated.  Philostorg.  1 1.  E.  L.  i.  c.  o. 
jic«rr4tfffifc  ^1  Km  r»?£  'E<tnfftwy  ik  riyc  *AiTtPX"''  ^^f^wr  fiaXiara 
rptnicovrn. 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  Honourable  Chancellor 
Mosheim  ^  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  accu- 
mulatiog  objections  to  one  so  inclined. 

Independently  of  tbese  difficulties,  which  the  learned 
antagonist  opposes  from  history,  not  so  much  to 
the  Epistle  as  to  the  opinions  of  Mosheim  and  Ben- 
son, whose  merits  I  honor,  yet  without  coinciding 
in  their  notions^  I  feel  myself  in  other  respects 
called  upon  to  contradict  him,  namely,  with  regard- 
to  the  view  of  the  Epliesian  community,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Epistle,  and  to  the  respect,  in  which 
the  person  of  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
in  it. 

Is  it  indeed  credible,  it  is  asivcd,  that  the  commu- 
nity at  Ephesus  should  have  remained  so  long  with- 
out a  teacher,  and  so  entirely  without  any  knowledge 
of  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  ? 

At  first  the  Apostle  was  obliged  to  teach,  and 
some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  seek 
those  men  among  the  multitude  of  the  believers, 
who,  being  respectable  in  theur  lives,  might  also  be 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  ministry.  The  selection 
of  teachers  was  therefore  at  all  events  one  of  the 
last  occupations,  1  Tim.  v.  22.  Another  argument 
is  here  to  be  considered ;  where  the  Apostle  founded 
a  community,  he  divided  the  dignity  of  the  ministry 
with  nobody ;  he  ranked  there  as  an  apostle  from 
God.  As  assistants  in  other  affairs  he  had  Titus 
and  Timothy.  Not  until  the  Apostolical  work  was 
completed,  and  Paul  had  left  his  station,  was  it  time 
to  deliver  the  community  to  the  cliargc  of  others  ; 
for  which  reason  he  postponed  this  business  till 

^  Bichhora*»liitiodaetUw  to  the  New  TettaneBt,  ▼ol.tiL  Parti. 
{S46.  P.SS8--S8S. 
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Pentecost,  the  solemn  day  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  had  fixed^  as  the  limit  of  his  residence 

at  i']phcsiis.  All  insurrection,  however,  tore  h'un 
away  sooner  from  the  circle  of  his  di.'iciplcs,  and 
thus  nothing  remained  but  to  place  Timothy  over 
them^  and  to  admonish  tliem  to  respect  his  deputy* 
Moreover  the  Epistle  by  no  means  contains  the 
idea,  that  the  Ephesians  were  ignoi  ciut  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical institution,  with  wliieh  they  soon  became 
acquainted  at  Colossa;^  Laodicea^  and  elsewliere, 
Paul  even  thought  it  superfluous  to  teach  them,  in 
what  manner  the  elections  were  to  be  made ;  to  de- 
termiiK',  ^vhat  the  Episcopus  and  the  Presbyter,  etc. 
had  to  perform,  where  tlie  extent  of  tlie  one's  oflice 
terminated,  and  the  other's  sphere  of  operation  com* 
menced. 

They  miglit  also  easily  have  conceived,  that  a 

quarrelsome  person  aiul  drunkard  could  not  be  the 
representative  of  a  community,  which,  in  purity  of 
morals,  was  to  be  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.    But  this  is  not  the  question;  such  they 
once  were,  but  now  in  the  Christian  society  they 
had  become  improved,  and  conld  in  consequence 
of  their  cliange  oi'  mind  put  themselves  on  a  par 
with  the  good,  and  perhaps  excel  them  in  discern* 
ment.    How  then  ?  if  they  offered  themselves  for 
Ecclesiastical  ofHces,  were  their  claims  unfounded  ? 
Upon  this  point,  is  was  necessary  to  decide,    lu  the 
bosom  of  the  community  their  appointment  might 
have  less  scruple ;  but  as  i\ir  as  it  related  to  the 
respect  which  the  Church  had  to  support  externally, 
they  could  obtain  no  countenance.    With  their 
Pagan  fellow-citizens,  they  ^\erc  more  famous  for 
their  ill-behaviour  than  for  their  improvement,  which 
took  place  unobserved.    If  they  now  became  by 
chance  known  as  Heads  of  the  ClM  istian  school  the 
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repntatton  of  tlie  whole  conmiQiiUy  was  mbsogerelL 

Like  these,  so  are  the  greater  part  of  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  offices,  not  instruct 
tiooa  relating  to  the  discharge  of  tiiem,  but  restrici* 
tions  and  preventioiis,  as  ftr  aa  thopfetenaioiii  of  in« 
tradm  are  oonoenied* 

This  is  the  case  with  the  vco^uriM,  who  might  ven- 
ture '  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  Ibr  the 
Ecclesiastical  offices,  whilst  there  were  in  the  com<« 
mnnily  older  Christiana  and  more  approved  in  fiutb 
anddootrine.  This  is  the  case  with  the  women,  who 
laid  claims  to  the  respect  of  widows  and  to  the  her 
nefac tions  belonging  to  them,  v.  9 — 17. 

Now  as  to  what  relates  to  the  person  of  Timothy* 
He  is,  (it  is  said),  aeoording  to  this  Epietle,  still  a 
novice  in  all  things ;  what  a  oontradidion !  Shordjr 
hefore  Paul  describes  him  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
iv.  17.,  as  a  man,  who  comprehended  the  -whole 
doctrinal  system,  as  Paul  is  accustomed  to  deliver  it 
every  where ;  whereas  in  the  fint  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
Paul  is  obliged  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  first  -prkh 
ciples  of  the  doctrine,  that  he  might  know  how  to 
conduct  himself,  1  Tim.  iii.  IG.  Let  him  understand 
this  who  is  able,  exclaims  this  scholar  " ! 

is  it  not  so  difficult  of  comprehension*  Per* 
iM^tly  to  comprehend  a  doctrinal  syaten  in  its  ftaD 
extent,  to  be  able  to  answer  questbns  respecting  it, 

^  This  U  cQDSraiecl  by  Gregory  Nasimeii  (Or.  Apa.  Adian.) 

KtU9rifi€pov  Ifpetc*  x^€t  rt^v  a  y  ( r  I^m,  cac /ivora- 

ymy^t  wiif/^tpoy,  Againtt thfa  practice,  JtMirimmi  (llo?dL qpdii. 

0.  l.)cnMledahWi  vilfa  wfakii  Cim  IL  of  (he  Cdaneil  of  Nice, 

CnifNi  Isxx.  9i  tliMifi  which  past  avdar  i3»  tmtm  oCthe  Apotdet, 

and  Canon  X.  of  iiia  OoipeU  of  Strdia  iiwy  he  copq^areiL-^lV^ 
later. 

■  *  Biebbom'B  Introd.  to  the  New  Teitamen^  VoL  iii.  Pe  l.  §  S48. 
P.S40. 
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and  to  resolve  doubts :  and  to  know,  how  to  extract 
from  tlie  whole  those  doctrines,  whicli  «are  adapted 
to  a  plaee  and  its  peculiar  ueeessities^  which  should 
be  enforced  there  more  cogently  than  in  any  other 
place>  are  two  very  different  things.  The  discussion 
here  rests  on  the  latter,  on  that,  which  the  local  cir- 
cumstances at  Epliesus  require,  respecting  which 
Paul,  far  from  analyzing  his  system  to  a  learner, 
merely  gives  a  hint  to  the  already  instructed  indivi* 
duaU  which,  being  comprized  in  few  words,  remains 
to  us,  who  are  not  so  well  instructed,  a  difficult 
passage  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  for  a  moment  we  compare  Paul's  recommen- 
dation to  him,  as  to  the  moral  instruction,  in  the 
words  ravTa  iror>fiyy£XX£,  1  Tim.  iv.  10. ;  V.  7. ;  vi.  17. 
Paul's  idea,  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  doctrines,  not  tlie 
outward  exercise  of  them,  sanctifies  —  that  the 
moral  principles  of  a  libidinous  widow  rest  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  or  that  an  absurd  pride  of 
wealth  is  unbecoming  in  the  Christian  school,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  Timothy. 

The  Apostle,  in  a  manner  Avhich  no  one  can  mis- 
take, merely  selects  particular  local  failings,  which 
his  representative  is  enjoined  to  oppose  by  admoni- 
tions :  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  these  and 
the  like  animadversions,  which  have  beeu  objected 
to  the  Epistle,  receive  their  refutation. 

In  continuation,  the  Timothy  well  versed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office^  as  we  see  him  in  1  Thess. 
ill.  1,  2. ;  and  1  Cor.  iv.  17. ;  is  contrasted  with  the 
Timothy  as  he  appears  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul, 
w^hich  is  directed  to  him  as  a  novice  unacquainted 
with  the  employment  whicii  us  assigned  to  him.  Let 
us  not  be  led  astray  by  the  cases  adduced.  When 
Paul  sent  him  to  the  Thessalonians  with  the  com- 
mission of  inspiring  them  with  courage  and  perse- 
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verance  in  the  faith,  which  they  had  received,  1  Thess. 
iii  h  and  when  he  then  sent  him  to  Corinth  in  the 
quality  of  an  envoy  with  the  important  commiasiont 
of  explaining  and  removing  doubts  (where  they 
remained  relative  to  the  object  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
this  community)  according  to  his  insight  into  the 
Apostle's  doctrinal  system,  1  Cor»  iv*  17. — these 
offices  exhibit  Timothy,  as  a  trnst-worthy  agent; 
but  neither  of  the  two  commissions  is  in  any  way  to 
be  compared  with  the  present.  Never  hitherto  had 
he  presided  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion, empowered  to  direct  their  social  constitution, 
the  appointment  of  the  ministry,  and  other  offices 
of  the  Church.  We  therefore  find  here  another 
affair,  but  not  another  Timothy.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  skilful  and  learned,  and  it  is  another  to  possess 
experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind  adequate  to 
the  successful  management  of  an  office,  where  these 
qualities  are  in  a  high  degree  required.  To  provide 
these,  is  the  principal  object  of  his  experienced 
teacher. 

Timothy  was  indeed  a  colleague  as  to  dignity, 
or  what  is  still  more,  a  friend  and  congenial  spirit, 
ioo^rtf^oc,  of  the  Apostle  :  yet,  this  did  not  make  him 
older  or  more  experienced  in  the  world.  Six  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  time,  that  Paul  had  received  him 
into  his  society,  Acts  xvi.  1.,  up  to  the  occurrence  at 
Ephesus.  When  Paul  associated  him  w  ith  him,  he  was 
not  yet  an  o^X^ " ;  he  was  only  a  fMa!^nrnQ$  a  disciple 

•  The /-ttt^jj70i  corresponded  to  the  ^^TD*?/!  of  the  Jcwisii  Doctors. 
Like  those  of  the  Eastern  and  Greek  philosophers,  they  were  com- 
mon ly  called  Q'ODfT  n^D*?/!,  concerning  whose  required  virtues 
and  duties  the  Ilabbinical  pages  are  djifuse.  Chrysostom  seems  in 
his  defauiioa  of /Lxa^/yrac,  and  in  lufi  account  of  their  duties  to  have 
Lad  these  Jcvvwii  opinions  vivid  m  hU  remembraaac  (Hoio.  in  binat 
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in  the  Christian  school ;  if  we  suppose  him  at  that 
time  to  have  beea  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  would 
still  be  a  ]routh>  whose  dreuniBpection  Paul  was  ob-* 
liged  to  waken  and  sharpenjett  he  should  be  ensnared 
by  liiLsty  opinions  Sia  irpok^H^aTOQ ;  or  (as  lie  further 
says)  be  deceived  by  partiality  ir^aKXiatutQ,  1  Tim.  v. 
21.  We  therefore  se^  that  the  sabject  relates  not 
to  knowledgOi  but  to  acquaintance  with  the  world 
and  mankind. 

W  hen  Paul  sent  him  to  Thessalonica,  when  he 
sent  him  to  Corinth,  he  did  not,  compelled  by  cir* 
eonistanees»  as  at  Ephesus,  leave  him  withool  pte- 
paratiods  and  instroctions  respectii^;  the  object  of 
his  mission.  No  tradition  lias  preserved  to  ns  what 
instruction,  what  exhortations,  how  much  or  little 
he  then  gave  to  him,  by  which  we  may  be  aUe 
to  estimate  the  scope  of  the  £pifltle»  which  re- 
quired him  to  provide  them  with  oral  information* 
In  default  of  this,  general  truth  directs  us  in  our 
judgment  of  this  Epistle  ;  what  the  precept,  which 
the  Apostle  sent  to  him  at  Ephesus,  might  contaiii, 

• 

Bp.  ad  Tim.)  The  New  Testament  meDbont  those  of  the  PhariMet* 
tfiose  of  Joha  and  thoee  of  Christ. 

The  iMifoi  aooordisg  to  Theodoret  (in  Ps.  xxi.)  are  ol  tic  ^^rw 
wnrtmwBortc — ^che  raembert  of  Christ't  religioBf  oi  (Atteriui  tpud 

Phot.  Bib.)  Toy  ttJbroy  cx^'^'C  TtoitjTtjyj  •cvCt/Sctac  3e  cai  ToXtrems 
lya  ^tfffioy  xai  Trjv  tXirtia  row  fitXXoyroc  Tt]y  airr^K  Tbe  Greeks 
called  things,  which  were  similar,  dBeXpa  (Etym,  Magn,)  and 
Vorstina  bas  amply  profsed  auch  to  be  the  force  of  tbe  eofreaponding 
Hebrew  word.  For  instance,  Kimchi  critidzing  a  passage  of  Isaiab^ 
iaya,  »npDn  HH  1^  T»  *'  that  word  baa  no  brother  in  tbe  Scop- 
tiurea."  Tbe  Araba  eoatumally  uae       in  thia  aigntficatioo.  If 

then,  it  can  be  proved,  that  fia^nrai  and  tu >  X(^ot  were  not  syHonyms, 
the  first  will  seem  to  be  the  converts  not  pt  rfpctly  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  others  those  who  m  point  of  instructwn 
were  on  a  par  with  the  teachers. — TramUaior, 
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how  ftr  it  might  eiit«r  into  detail  and  iniiiiltiaB^  ia 

not  merely  to  be  adjudged  from  the  qualities  of  the 
mail  wiio  received  it,  but  likewise  from  the  careful- 
ness of  him  who  communicated  it  Even  if  we  had 
now  found  the  criterion  of  the  fiiat,  that  of  the 
second  changes  the  whole  again.  Admitting  even 
that  Paul  in  this  instance  had  done  too  much  with 
regard  to  Timothy,  the  old  observation  is  only  coo- 
ftrmed ;  kabet  hoe  MMciiudo,  quod  amma  nee^$9aria 
puUUK 

In  this,  viz.  in  the  anxieties  devoted  to  such  mul- 
tifarious minutia),  the  censure  is  completely  refuted ; 
that  the  Epistle  is  deficient  in  all  those  details,  on 
which  the  Apostle  is  so  fond  of  dwelling.  There  are 
so  many  considerations  respecting  the  weaknesses  of 
certein  classes  and  members  of  the  society — so  many 
anxieties  and  precautions,  that  our  critic  stumbled 
against  them,  and  founded  on  them  his  conclusion, 
that  Timothy  is  mentioned  and  represented  in  this 
writing,  as  too  inexperienced  and  unadvised,  and  the 
community  more  ignorant,  than  it  probably  was/* 
Might  he  not  with  as  much  reason  have  thence  con- 
cluded, that  the  author  was  acquainted  with  this 
community,  in  the  most  intimate  degree  ?  that  he 
had  clearly  seen  in  spirit  the  actions  and  impulses 
of  every  one,  and  more  particularly  die  incentives  of 
some  with  respect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  that  as  a  careful  father  separated  from  his  family, 
he  was  anxious  in  his  Epistle  to  devote  his  thoughts 
to  the  whole  household  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it,  and  to  take  measures  against  any  impropriety, 
which  might  be  apprehended. 

If  he  desires  particulars  firom  the  life  of  Timothy, 
to  such  we  can  refer  him,  1  Tim.  i.  18. ;  iv.  14. ;  v.  23. ; 

*  Plm.  Epist.  L«  Ti*  S. 
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vii.  19.    But  the  doubt,  on  account  of  the  Apostle 

not  havinfif  by  a  siiit^lc  word,  coiUiary  to  the  custom 
among  friends,  mentioned  tlie  progress  of  his  journey 
and  his  own  health,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted. 
Such  matters  the  Apostle  was  accustomed  to  entrust 
to  the  bearers  of  the  Epistles,  for  which  he  selected 
men,  on  wliom  reliance  might  be  placed,  Coloss.  iv. 
7. ;  Ephcs.  vi.  21,  22. 

The  manifold  respect  to  circumstances  in  the 
Epistle^  and  its  considerate  attention  to  minutiae, 
which  by  a  distortion  have  been  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  its  disadvantage,are  rather  qualities, \vhich 
voucli  for  its  authenticity.  So,  must  it  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  a  connnunity  in  which  Taul 
had  lived  a  long  time,  in  which  he  had  known  every 
one,  had  taught  in  public  and  in  private,  exhorted, 
and  some  of  whom  he  had  improved,  with  tears,  ^ura 
cuKpviovj  Acts  xx.  20.  tM,  and  ^\ho,  throus»h  his  en- 
deavours and  cares,  had  })ecome  still  dearer  to  him.  If 
we  compare  it  with  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  the  latter  is 
indeed  by  no  means  deficient  in  fine  passages,  spoken 
with  elevation  of  mind  *,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
ollicial  direction,  which  treats  more  of  generals,  and 
is  composed  under  i'ceh'ngs  of  contempt  for  the  neg- 
lected nation,  in  which  Titus  was  to  commence  his 
olBce:  it  seems  to  have  originated  merely  in  reverence 
to  the  ministry  and  charge,  amidst  hopes  which 
were  half  extinct.  On  the  contrary,  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy  is  composed  with  a  care! ul  attention  to  the 
particular  community,  with  solicitude,  and  a  host  of 
minuter  anxieties,  with  sympathy  and  aifectiou. 

Sometimes  also  the  condition  of  the  Apostle  ma- 
nifestly gleams  tlirough  it.  Expelled  from  Ejjhesus, 
and  on  the  otlier  liand  uncertain,  whether  the  com- 
motions at  Corinth  would  allow  him  to  appear  in 
the  midst  of  this  community  without  insult,  he  some- 
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times  cast  his  glance  back  upon  Ephesua,  hoping 
that  the  cUstorbaiioes  ttight  piobaUy  have  so 
eeaaed  aa  to  coable  bun  to  ahevr  himelf  tbefe  again» 

by  the  favour  and  intervention  of  the  chielii  of  this 
city.  Acts  xix.  31.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  count 
more  upon  this  possibility,  at  another  to  hava  more 
eoofldence  in  the  Coiintihiani*  Both  hopta  oeciir  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15 ;  and  in  iv«  18.  he  once  more  re- 
turns to  the  first,  like  a  man,  who  pressed  between 
two  misfortunes,  does  not  yet  know,  which  is  the 
greatest 

bECriON  CXXXi. 

» 

Wb  shall  now  derote  our  attentioti  to  the  second 

Epistle  to  Timothy.  Here  also  I  must  repeat  the 
remark,  that  all  the  objections  against  it  could  not 
haTB  taken  place,  if  my  opinion  respecting  it 
(which  I  believe  not  to  be  snperficial)  had  been 
weighed.  I  here  pvincipally  allude  to  the  objection 
respecting  Trophiraus  and  Erastus  %  2  Tim.  iv.  26. 

The  next  difficulty  is  caused  by  Aquilas,  whom  the 
author  of  this  Episde  salutes,  as  if  he  were  at  Ephe- 
sua; 2  Tim.  iv.  19.  althonii:li  Paul  not  long  before  knew 
him  to  be  at  Rome,  whither  he  sends  him  his  saluta- 
tion, Rom.  xri.  3.  But  the  intermediate  time  be- 
tween the  two  Epistles  or  salatations  amounts  to 
three  yean  and  upwards ;  for  a  person  to  change 
his  place  of  residence  within  three  years,  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  impossibilities,  which  would  in- 
validate the  Epistle.  It  were  even  possible  for  him 
to  have  possessed  at  Ephesua  a  spacious  house  of 
his  own,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 

'  fiiclilioni'i  IntMd*  lo  K*  T.  vol.  iii.  pi*  1.  ^       pt.  d^S. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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I  must  state  another  objection  in  this  scholar's 

own  words.  Would  indeed  the  Apostle  (he  says), 
if  he  wished  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the 
courage  of  his  associate,  have  merely  mentioned  the 
persecutions  (2  Tim.  iii.  11.  cf.  Acts  xiii.  14 — 52. 
xiv.  1—6.)  of  which  Timothy  was  not  an  eye  witness, 
since  they  occurred  in  the  time  which  preceded  las 
acquaintance  with  him  ?  Would  he  have  passed  over 
in  utter  silence  those  far  severer  ones  at  Philippic 
at  Thessalonica,  at  Jerusalem^  which  before  the  eyes 
of  Timothy  were  impending  over  his  teacher  ?  &c. 

If  we  examine  the  passage  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11.,  we 
siiall  see  that  Paul  begins  an  enumeration  ;  at  An- 
tioch»  at  Iconiumi  at  Lystra but  instead  of  con- 
tinuing  it,  passes  into  generals,  oiovc  Sc^y^ouc.  A.  The 
reason  of  his  commencement  with  Antioch,  Iconium, 
Lystra,  is  obvious,  because  he  commuiices  from  the 
outset,  from  his  first  journey  among  the  heathens. 
VV  hy  he  does  not  further  continue  the  enumeration  is 
natural,  because  Timothy,  as  an  eye-witness,  can  him- 
self continue  it.  Conscious  of  this,  Paul  ])asses  into 
generals,  and  breaks  off  a  longer  catalogue,  which 
was  superfluous  to  Timothy. 

What  moreover  this  scholar  writes  against  all 
those,  who  place  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  dur- 
iu!^  a  second  lloman  imprisonment,  does  not  concern 
me,  nor,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Epistle. 

But  whoever  can  account  it  a  iictitious  composi- 
tion, must  mistake  the  expression  of  the  deeply 
affected  mind  of  a  man,  who  had  just  escaped  the 
most  dangerous  storm  of  his  life,  and  had  endured 
this  harsh  event  without  assistance.  All  except  Luke 
had  saved  themselves  previously,  and  resigned  the 
Apostle  to  himself,  and  without  aid  to  his  danger. 
Even  Titus  did  not  display  the  courage  of  hazarding 
anything  for  his  teadier  and  friend.    Now,  indeed, 
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a  momentary  calm  had  occurred  ;  but  a  second  storm' 
was  also  certain,  of  which  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  it  : 
would  not  rage  more  mildly.  These  sorrows  and 
complamts  against  his  firiends  the  Apostle  keeps* 
back  with  dignity  and  finnness^  dmraghovt  the  whole  - 
1"]  pis  tie,  until  the  end,  where  he  gives  vent  to  tliem 

with  pathos  and  moderation,  in  a. few  sentences; 
iv.  6. 

But  from  the  beginning,  a  darkly  enveloped  sense  of 
danger  and  of  wounded  oonfidenoe  prevjuls  through- 
out the  whole  composition ;  the  latter  of  which  less 
from  intention  than  from  a  predominating  tone,  ap- 
plies also  to  ium,  for  whom  it  was  not  peculiarly  in-*  * 
tended.  Soon  after  the  intioductian  and  in  the  sequel, 
the  Apostle  seeks  eyery  reason  coUectively  to  assure 
himself  of  the  fidelity  and  constancy  of  his  younger 
friend  : — the  example  of  his  mother  and  grandmo- 
ther ;  his  consecration  to  the  higher  Branch  of  the 
ministry ;  the  former  proob  of  his  sentimeiits ;  the 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  rewards  in  a 
future  state.  Among  these  he  again  scatters  instruc-  - 
tions  and  exlioitations,  as  if,  imcertain  whether  he 
should  see  him  again,  he  was  desirous  of  imparting 
to  him  the  last  consohitions  before  his  death,  as  unto 
a  wm,  on  whom  his  hopes  rest,  and  whom  be  secretly 
considered  as  the  guardian  of  his  Apostolic  Bequest. 

The  Epistle  is  evidently  written  under  all  those 
sensations,  which  must  have  necessarily  predomi* 
nated  in  the  Apostk^i  conditum,  and  after  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  just  acquired ;  all  the  parte, 
which  refer  to  his  situation,  are  striking,  and  many 
passages  (which  none  can  well  deny)  are  fraught 
with  undentaading  and  genius. 

But  now,— what  a  diffnmee  prerails  between  this 
and  the  BplsOe  to  the  Bphesians,  which,  as  to  time, 
were  composed  soon  after  one  another  I  In  that  ia 

I  i  2 
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the  E]jlu'sians,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  to  the  Asiatics 
and  Phrygians,  Paul  speaks,  if  not  unconcern- 
edly, yet  with  quiet  self-possession,  respecting  his 
undecided  fate.  Granted but  this  diifereDce  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  few  days ;  in  the  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, his  lirsL  L'x.iinination  (in  which,  attacked  hy 
enraged  enemies,  he  with  diihculty  escaped  the  sen- 
tence of  death)  had  destroyed  all  his  hetter  hopes, 
iv.  14, 18. ;  but  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  no 
terrible  scene  of  this  sort  had  as  yet  dejected  his 
mind.  He  first  recommends  himselT  to  then  piaycis, 
that  with  intrepidity  he  might  advocate  the  cau^e  on 
account  of  which  he  lay  in  bonds.  Ephes.  vi.  18-21. 
Both  compositions  are  consequently  separated  by 
this  intermediate  event :  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  he 
is  as  yet  unacr|uainted  with  his  danger  ;  in  that  to 
Timotiiy  it  had  exceeded  all  expectations. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Asiatics  and  Phrygians  is 
therefore  a  work  of  a  previous,  undisturbed,  and  col- 
lected state  of  mind,  in  the  prison  ;  here  the  most 
recent  converts  to  Cliristianity  more  immediately 
arose  to  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  communities  lately 
established,  which  he,  in  the  last  days  of  his  liberty, 
inspected  and  conducted  by  his  superiutendance 
from  Ephesus.  The  recollection  of  these  flourishing 
societies  lilled  him,  on  account  of  blessed  result 
of  his  mission,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  on  account  of  their  youthful  condition, 
with  solicitude,  which  excited  him,  in  the  hours  of 
retirement  and  seclusion,  to  that  precatory  and  so- 
lemn tone,  w  liich  so  distinctly  appears  in  this  circular 
Epistle.  So  mucii  did  the  diit'ereuce  of  conditiou 
effect ! — repose  with  the  agreeable  recollections  of 
active  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  shuddering  at  a 
danger,  whose  magnitude  was  not  thoroughly  per- 
ceived, on  the  other. 
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SECTION  CXXXIL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPlAHS. 

Philippi  was  the  flnl  of  the  European  dties>  hi 
which  Paul  preached.  It  was  situated  beyond  the 
Strymon  in  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Thrace.  Its  situaticm  and  the  adjacent 
landiiig-ptaee  from  Asia  to  Europe  is  diflbsively  de- 
scribed by  Appian\  By  Luke  (Acts  xvi.  12.)  it  is 
called  a  Roman  colony  and  the  first  city,  Trfiwrrj  ttoAjc, 
of  this  part  of  Macedonia  ;  yet  it  was  not  so  in 
rank,  as  Amphipoiis  had  the  preference  %  from 
its  situation  with  respect  to  Tvoas,  Acts  Twi.,  11.  at 
the  time  that  the  Apostle  first  visited  Neapolis.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Epi- 
graphical  Archaiology.  The  appellation  *  rr^twrn  woXiq 
often  occurs  on  coins,  and  indeed  so  frequently,  that 

*  Appian  de  BeR.  Civ9.  L.  ir.  c.  lOS-^, 

*  IMm.  L»       o.  19« 

*  VuioM  ikHtratkiw  of  wpm^  Iwva  bM  gpvcii.  AwphipQib 
wat  decidedly  tbe  chief  dly  in  that  diTiiMMi  of  Uacedimia,  ecooidisg 
to  the  diitrihtttioo  of  ^mtlhis  PauIuii  nor  ooidd  Philippi  in  any 
way  exact  precedence  to  it.  Mor»  was  this  place,  as  Bengeliiis  argues^ 
the  fint  ciiy  on  Ae  Apostle's  nsd,  Ibr  that  is  partieitely  dec^nd 
to  fatf  e  been  Neapolis.  ThM»  Hug  is  paatly  eerreet  hi  his  aiqplik 
natiim  of  the  term  from  Eckhel ;  he  has  only  friled  in  not  haifii^ 
extended  tbawtoid  la  its  fidl  s^nification.  np«#roc  contiaaaUy  de* 
ears  in  the  sense  of  praeipiatg,  (which  is  meoticmed  by  Eckhel)  and 
aamaponds  to  XHOHO  m  ofciy  point  of  view.  The  chief  oversight, 
however,  seems  to  have  been,  that  tboao  who  have  critieixed  tlic  pas* 
•age,  have  negjsctad  to  observe  the  omission  of  the  articfe,  fiom 
whence  ImIuc  appears  to  describe  it  not  as  the  Metropotm,  bnt  as 
ont  of  the  primiftd  (a  principal)  citie  s  \a  that  division  of  Macs* 
donia.   This  removes  every  difficulty .-"TVaMAi^er* 
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two  or  three  cities  of  the  same  country,  and  of  the 
same  province,  assume  to  themsdves  this  title  at  the 
same  time,  which,  according  to  numismatical  expla- 
nations, deiiuies  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  liberties  and  privileges,  which  are  in  no  man- 
ner exclusive 

That  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  Pliny  likewise  con* 
firms  and  that  in  this  capacity  it  enjoyed  distin- 
iTuislicd  privileges,  other  records  inform  us.  It  was 
Ibundcd  by  '  Augustus  himself,  or  at  all  events  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  him  \ 

The  Apostle  was,  at  first,  very  well  received  here, 
and  found  willing  dispositions  and  belief;  through  an 
accident  however  he  was  imprisoned,  and  ill  treated, 
until  he  avowed  himself  to  be  a  iioman  citizen,  on 
which  he  obtained  his  liberty.  He  then  went  to 
Amphipolis,  Acts  xvi.  12. 


SECTION  CXWIU. 

When  he  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  the 
Philippians,  who,  in  the  mean  while,  must  have  be- 
come a  llourisliing  community,  still  testihed  their 
gratitude,  and  sent  to  liim  support  in  his  necessity. 
Phil.  iv.  18.  He  wrote  to  them  thanking  them  for 
it,  and  this  Epistle  is  probably  the  last,  which  he 
composed  in  Rome.   For  in  it  he  shows  a  clearer 

*  Eckliel  Doctnn.  VeU  Numin.  P.  1.  vol.  iv.  c.  6.  p. 

•  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  11. 

'  Dio  Cassiu9.  L.  li.  states  that  Julius  Casar  planted  a  Roman 
colony  at  Philippi. — Translalor. 

'  Digest.  Leg.  vtii.  n.  8,   In  provincift  MacedonicA  Dyrracheni, 

Cassandrenses*  Pbilippenses.... juris  Italici.  Gfr.  Waldc*  Dissert. 

in  Acta  Pauli  Philippens.  Jens,  17^6.  Cellar,  notit.  orb.  Ant. 
T.  i. 
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prospect  of  liis  deliverance  tlian  in  any  of  the  former^ 
L  12.  14* ;  be  even  meditated  to  allow  Timothy  his 
moat  confidential  aaaiatant  to  depart,  ii,  19.,  an4  in  a 

short  time,  ra^cct^c,  to  come  hiniself  to  theai. 


bECXION  CXXXIV. 

i 

•  •  -  •  * 

The  following  are  the  contents';  I  thank  Cod  and 
am  rejoiced  at  the  increase  of  your  knowledge  and 
love.  My  concerns  take  such  a  favourable  tum^  that 
some  even  induced  by  them  to  promulgate  the 
Gospel — ^not  always  indeed  from  pure  motives  ;  but 
be  it  so,  Christ  is  preached,  who  is  all  unto  me,  i.  26. 
But  behave  yourselves  as  persons,  who  are  worthy  of 
him»  unanimous,  disinterested^  according  to  Christ's 
example,  who  humbled  himself,  and  assjomed  the  char 
racter  of  a  servant,  iL  17.  If  it  be  my  lot  to  die,  I 
rejoice ;  however,  the  prospects  of  liberation  daUy 
beccMme  brighter,  iL  30.  Value  not  yourselves  ^ac- 
count of  the  circumcision;  I  could  do  the  same ;  but 
Christ  is  all  unto  me,  to  be  united  with  whom  I  only 
desire.  Follow  my  instructions  and  listen  not  to 
false  teachers,  iv.  2.  Remain  sted&st  in  the  Gospel, 
and  friends  to  every  virtue.  I  was  oveijoyed  at 
your  care  of  me,  your  bounty  has  always  been  pre- 
eminently shown.  I  and  those  with  me  salute 
you. 
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SECTION  CXXXV. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

This  writing,  as  its  plan,  its  composition  in  parti- 
cular parts,  and  almost  each  pas^ai^^e,  ev  ince  to  us, 
was  written  for  Jews ;  and  among  tliem,  for  those, 
who  were  most  minutely  instructed  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  worship  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Temple,  and  things  appertaining  to 
them.  These  deep  points  ot  learning  and  knowledge 
may  indeed  be  vested  in  any  learned  Jew ;  but  as 
to  the  greater  number  (for  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
naturally  composed  it  for  such)  they  may  only 
be  expected  in  cases,  where  they  can  be  acquired  by 
frequent  mental  contemplation. 

Chrysostom  therefore  having  correctly  surveyed 
the  whole  concluded,  from  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  Epistle,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  So  also  have  all 
those  imagined,  who  deem  the  Hebrew  to  have  been 
the  original  language  of  the  Epistle. 

As  clearly  do  the  circumstances  scattered  through 
the  Epistle,  under  which  the  author  views  the  Chris- 
tian community,  to  which  he  destined  his  composi- 
tion, direct  us  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
their  teachers  and  leaders  had  already  distinguished 
themselves  by  an  exemplary  death  from  reverence  to 
the  faith,  xiii.  7.  This  was  also  the  1  atu  of  the 
first  men  oi  the  Christian  school^ — of  James  and  Ste- 
phen at  Jerusalem. 

The  readers  had  already  endured  many  struggles  for 
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the  sake  of  the  truth ;  some  bad  become  a  spectacle 
to  the  mnltitude  under  torments  and  abuses.  Many 
had  been  plaoed  in  Setters,  and  suffered  the  plunder  of 
their  property  and  their  fortunes,  x.  32. 34.  Such 
misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities, 
on  account  of  religion,  had  not  yet  been  witnessed 
except  in  Palatine,  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
whidi,  until  the  persecution  of  Nero  did  not  deviate 
firom  its  well  known  general  toleration 

All  this  had  already  befallen  them  ;  one  thing  only 
was  wanting ;  they  had  not  yet,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Maccabees,  Ueb.  xi  34 — 39,  fought  for  their 
religion  at  the  expence  of  blood  and  life,  xii.  4  ^ 

To  such  a  pitch  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  e\  en  in 
Palestine  ;  no  executions  and  massacres  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  nation ;  the  hatred  against  Chris* 
tianity  had  hitherto  satisfied  itself  with  few  victims, 
with  Jamea  and  Stephen;  not  because  the  Sanhedrin 
wanted  the  will,  but  because  it  wauted  the  power 
under  the  Romans. 

Those,  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent,  were  ex* 
tramely  inclined  to  apostaej ;  hence  the  author  in 
many  passages  very  forcibly  represented  to  them  the 

hazard  of  this  step  ;  the  difiSculty  of  retracing  it  in 
the  event  of  it  being  taken,  and  the  dangers  attendant 
on  it,  iii.  7. — iv.  18. — vi.  3,  4. — ^x.  19—32.  In  many 
communities,  indeed,  there  were  continual  com<* 
plaints  against  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  impe^ 
tuosity,  with  which  they  defended  the  obligation  of 

*  Gibbon's  HiMt*  of  the  Decline  and  FftU  of  ihe  Roman  Aapira, 

voL  i.  chap.  2» 

•  That,  among  the  muUiiude,  executions  and  massacres  liad  already 
taken  place,  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  nevertheless  it  is  Eich« 
horn's  principal  proof,  that  the  Epistle  could  not  liave  been  directed 
to  Pakst  ine.  Introduction  to  (he  New  Tettamctit«  woL  iii.  Pari  II. 
f  266.  p.  4d6. 
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their  ordinances  in  Cliristianity.  But  such  com- 
motions as  uoiie  of  the  Apostles,  nor  cvcu  James, 
could  any  more  keep  within  bounds,  and  which 
publicly  threatened  the  renunciation  of  obedience 
and  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Society,  such  a  rapfin^if  zeal  for  the  law,  which  could 
have  withdrawn  from  Christianity  myriads  of  be- 
lievers on  the  slightest  occasion,  were  not  perceived 
in  Palestine  until  the  latter  days  of  Felix,  Acts  xxi. 
17.  2o.  This  circumstance,  indeed,  has  given  to 
the  Epistle  its  whole  subject  and  destination. 


SECTION  CXXXVL 

The  Jewish  religion  was  in  Palestine  particularly 
enticing  and  seductive,  in  consequence  of  its  external 
pomp  and  its  splendid  ceremonies,  which  agreeably 
occupied  the  powers  of  imagination  and  all  the 
senses  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Cliristianity,  simple 
and  noiseless  in  its  meetings,  was  only  a  retired 
assembly  of  quiet  friends  to  virtue,  without  a  High 
Priest,  without  an  altar,  without  sacrifices. 

The  Jewish  feasts  were  so  many  days  of  general 
rejoicing  to  the  whole  nation,  where  people  met 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  formed 
and  established  acquuntances ;  they  engendered 
affection  and  fraternal  feeling  among  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  supported  a  national  spirit  without  a  parallel. 
Many  of  these  festivals,  as  days  commemorative  of  an  - 
cient  benefits,  aroused  every  feeling  in  favor  of  Moses 
and  the  law ;  others  were  consolatory,  as  the  feast 
of  expiation,  when  the  High  Priest  ap[)eared  before 
the  Deity  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 
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Alt  this  the  Chnstiaaa  had  not,  and  all  this  -  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  natiyes  of  Palestine^  have  snb- 

jected  their  religion  to  reproach.  They  could  not 
satisfy,  or  long  and  permanently  occupy  many  minds, 
igrhich  as  yet  were  unprepared  for  the  wovship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  When  circumstances  were 
added  to  ^in,  such  as  persecution,  enkindled  patriot- 
ism, as  was  the  case,  when  the  last  insurrection  was 
gradually  arriving  at  maturity,  many  readily  resolved 
to  abandon  a  religion,  which  did  not  seem  to  com- 
pensate them  for  that  of  their  ancestors. 

Hardships  of  this  nature^  which  local  circum- 
stances immediately  presented  here,  and  caused  to 
be  sensibly  felt,  were  those,  which  the  author  must 
have  encountered,  and  respecting  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  their  relapse.  If  they  extolled  above 
everything  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Law,  which  they 
had  received  by  the  ministration  of  angels  ^  and  by 
Moses,  the  Man  of  God,  and  reproached  Christianity 

*  The  author  here  aUndet  to  the  Jewiih  ideii,  which  he  has  cited 
shortly  afterwards.  Two  passages  occur  in  the  New  Tettaaeni  (e.^. 
Acts  vii.  53.  Heb.  ii.  2.)  which  have  heen  implied  to  tbaae  opinioni. 

Bui  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  notion  originally  emanated  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  jlH^H'^te :  hence,  Chrysoatom  saya» 

Xtyu^rcv  vfX^9^^^  uhrfh*  *Arr£AOY  rov^f^srrosA^rf 

Some  critics,  however,  have  lefajwd  the  term  ayycXot  to  the  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  other  phsenomena  attendant  on  the  delivery  of  tlie 
Law,  which  is  not  as  probable  as  the  opinion  of  those,  who  conceive 
the  antient  prophets  to  have  been  intended,  in  their  capacity  of 
messengers  from  God.  The  lzx  have  too  far  extended  the  use  of 
the  word  for  these  passages  to  be  positively  determined  by 
this  version  t  yet,  we  may  dearly  infer,  that  allusion  was  made 
to  the  diflercnt  revelations  which  Moses  recei\  cd,  which  were  as- 
signed by  the  older  Jews  to  the  /m3n"lh^'?*J.     I'or  when  the  later 

Jews  inUoduce  a  plurality  of  angda  at  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  they 
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Willi  originating  from  a  despised  and  suffering  man, — 
if  they  censured  it  for  having  no  offerings,  no  High 
Priest,  and,  wliich  are  so  important  to  sinful  men,  no 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  no  festival  of  atonement,  and 
for  not  having  all  that,  which  rendered  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  venerable  and  consolatory  ; — objections 
so  important  could  not  remain  unanswered  without 
the  greatest  prejudice  to  the  good  cause. 


SECTION  CXXXVII. 

He  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  shows  (for,  this  is 
the  suhject  of  the  Epistle)  the  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  dignity  of  its 
founder,  who  is  even  higher  than  the  angels,  to 
whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  transmission  of  llie 
Law  to  the  author  of  the  Jewish  Constitution, 
ii.  12.  But  if  he  lowered  himself,  and  sustained 
in  his  own  person  the  infirmities  of  mortals,  this 
only  took  place  that  he  miglit  become  by  so  much  a 
more  merciful  High  Priest,  iii.  After  this  he  sliows 
his  pre-eminence  above  Moses,  the  mediator  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Law,  and  very  earnestly  calls  their 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  returning,  if  they  fall  off 
from  this  Christ,  iv.  11. 

He  now  passes  over  to  the  High  Priesthood, 
shows  that  Jesus  was  placed  by  the  Deity  in  this 
dignity,  and  energetically  warns  them  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  venture  a  separation  from  him, 
vi.  20.     Then  he  shows  what  sort  of  a  lligU 

violate  one  of  tlipir  most  established  canons  : 

Translalor, 
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Priesthood  that  of  Jesus  is ;  that  he  is  not  a 
priest  from  the  Jewish  classes  of  ministration, 
but  from  the  elass  of  Melchuedek,  who  in  great* 
ness  even  excdled  their  ancestor  Abraham  %  and  all 
his  descendants,  Aaron  and  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
that  Jesuhi  is  even  before  Melchizedek,  a  Priest  of 
the  New  Covenant,  exalted  above  every  thing,  who 
did  not  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  means  of 
the  blood  of  goats,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this  every 
year,  like  tlie  High  Priests  ol  tlie  Jews,  that  he  had 
entered  once  only  with  his  own  bloody  and  by  this 
offering  had  atoned  for  all  men;  that  therefore  for 
the  future  all  <rffering8  were  unnecessary^  and  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  new  constitution,  should  exists 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Iunv  had  been  only  figu- 
rative representations  of  that  which  is  imparted  in 
reality  by  the  New  religion,  x.  19, 

If  therefore  we  have,  through  Jesus,  a  sure  ac- 
cess to  God,  our  punishment,  if  we  thrust  him  from 
us,  will  he  so  much  the  prreater.  It  will  indeed  re- 
quire courage  to  remain  true  to  him,  but  Faith  will 
confer  this.  Faith,  henceforth,  is  the  way  to  Justifi- 
cation and  union  with  God;  or  rather  it  has  ever 
been  such  heretofore  to  all  righteous  and  holy  men, 
and  shall  be  such  to  them ;  it  shall  strengthen  them 
in  their  suH'erings — xii.  12.  They  shall  therefore  ap- 
proach another  Holy  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Covenant;  they  have  another  altar  for 

offerings,  another  offering,  which  is  Jesus,  who  died 
without  the  city,  as  formerly  tlie  expiatory  oiieriogs 
were  burned  without  the  camp* 

Abraham  is  certainly  not  the  principal  subject  here,  but  he  was 
indispensable  to  the  p«fpoa£.  According  to  the  known  proverbs  of 
the  Jews,  the  Messiah  is  greater  than  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  minis- 
tering angelail-W  ^dimD  -WD  roo)  nrao  hv^  orroHD  an\ 
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SECTION  CXXXVIll. 


In  what  language  was  tliis  treatise  originally  writ- 
ten? Several  Christian  Teachers  maintain  that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  such  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  some  more  ancient,  to  whom  Ori- 
gen  refers.  According  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Luke  is  said  to  have  translated  it  into  Greek,  whence 
arose  the  similarity  in  tone  and  style  between  this 
Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Origen  is,  however,  disinclined  to  account  it  a 
translation,  but  lie  explains  to  himself  its  origin  in  a 
diiiereut  manner.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the 
sentiments  were  delivered  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  were  arranged  and  clothed  by  some  one, 
who  had  heard  thc^e  verbal  statements'.  Such  is 
his  opinion,  about  the  validity  ol  which  he  has  no 
doubt 

To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  persuasion,  the 

Hebrew  original  text  was  not  a  iact  historically 
proved.  He  was  well  informed  respecting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  which  he  also 
calls  to  mind  in  this  place;  notwithstanding  all  which 
he  abandoned  them  for  the  sake  of  substituting 
a  conjecture  in  their  place.  Their  allegation  there- 
fore, had  no  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  his  own 
hypothesis,  which  he  must  have  at  least  accounted 
as  well  founded,  even  if  he  did  not  give  to  it  the 
preference. 

He  seems,  however,  (it  will  be  said)  to  produce  an 
historical  authority ;  for,  in  putting  to  himself  the 

Eustb.  n.  t.  vj.  1 1.  «  Eus<>b.  H.  E.  vi.  25, 
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question^— who  may  be  the  arranger  of  this  writing 
and  the  author  of  it,  as  fiur  as  it  rebtes  to  its  com* 
pilation?— he  expressly  says^  n 
tVo^ia,  that  the  history  which  has  descended  to  him 
decides  in  &vour  of  Luke  or  Clemens  Komanus. 

However,  ctfrofHa  does  not  heremeaa  At«^lory»  but 
it  18  accepted  in  the  general  sense— in  that  df 

i^orviatioti,  **  The  Epistle,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  (this  is  the  context  in  which  he 
explams  himself)  is  referred  to  Paul ;  but  as  to  the 
person,  who  gave  to  it  its  written  form,  God  only 
knows  the  truth.  The  i<rro^ta  of  some  has  de- 
scended to  us,  who  say,  that  Clemens  Ilomanus  put 
it  together;  and  also  that  of  others,  who  account 
Lake  to  have  committed  it  to  writing."  If  some  tell 
a  different  story  from  others,  and  God  alone  knows 
the  truth  of  it,  the  expression  tVopta  cannot  here  be 
accepted  fox hUioty*  Moreover,  icrropia  does  not  extend 
to  a  Jodaic  or  Non-Judaic  original  text,  but  only 
refers  to  the  question, — ^who,  in  case  PanI  only  iiir- 
nished  the  ideas  which  another  wrote  down,  can  this 
other  be,  to  whom  this  merit  might  be  attributed  2 

The  declarations  of  the  ancients  (as  they  are 
called)  are  therefore  only  conjectures,  which  were 
hazarded  in  explanation  of  the  diffisrence  in  the  style 
of  writing,  which  they  conceived  tliemselves  to  have 
remarked  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  compared 
with  other  treatises  of  the  Apostk^  and  as  snch  they 
do  not  restrict  our  investigations  in  the  dightest 

degree. 

According  to  internal  proofs,  the  original  writing 
was  certainly  not  Hebrew.  In  the  second  chapter, 
7, 9,  theanthor  quotes  the  passage  fiom  Psalm  viii« : 

*  WHAT   IS    '  MAN  2 — YET   THOU   HAST    PLACED  ALL 

«  4 

'  The  whole  of  thii  critiekn  it  ineomet  md  iiMpport«d,  and  at 
far  It  the  vene  it  hnrieM,  it  ittneipMeof  tflMing  ukwrgonmit 
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THINGS  UNDER  IIIS  FEET,  navra  vmra^ag  viro  Thjv  tto^wv 

To  this  t/iou  haat  placed  under,  he  al- 

ludes ill  a  series  of  j>eutences,  v.  5.  oh  yap  roic  iyytXoic 

vmrait  rtiv  oucovfi'EVfiv,  V.  8.  yap  virora£ac  avr^  ra 
irovra,  ow^ev  uf^m^v  avTift  avviroraicrov — o^jtofjiiv  avrw  ra 

Now,  the  word  vwoTatj^Hv  does  not  exist  in  the  He- 
brew»  but  is  expressed  by  circumlocution;  tAau 
placedst  or  layedst  wider  his  feet, yhy^  mn  rxTW  ta.  If 

in  favour  either  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  original  text.  That  Wo- 
tatTirto  occurred  in  this  verse  in  the  LXX»  and  that  it  was  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew,  were  sufficient  authority  for  its  retention  by  a 
translator,  and  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  by  St.  Paul  in  die 
Palaesttnian  dialect,  it  w^crc  natural  to  expect  his  translator  to  con- 
form himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  phraseology  of  the  LXX, 
on  account  of  its  currency  among  the  Hellenists  and  Greek  Chris- 
tians. But  Hu?  dcnios  its  oxistence  in  the  Hebrew,  and  yet  <^ravely 
quotes  V^jn  JinD  Hjnil*  bD-  Wliat  then  is  nnJl  nm\  but 
vinTaS,ag  viro?  and  if  the  one  corresponds  to  the  other,  what  argu- 
ment can  be  establisliod  on  th<^  recurrence  of  the  word,  in  the  other 
instances  which  he  has  quoted?  UW  in  Daniel  vi.  14.  is  bunilarly 
interpreted. 

But.  liad  IIii?  taken  ilie  wliole  quotation  into  his  ar<?nment,  he 
might  liavo  found  in  it  a  ))resuniptivc  evidence,  that  tins  Epistle  was 
writtt  n  m  IlLhrew.  'J  hr  lii at  chaj^u  r  asserts  and  vindicate  -  Christ's 
Divinity,  rnaiiitai:iiiiL,'  the  injcruintij  of  the  an^el^  to  hnn,  whicli  sub- 
ject is  likewise  pui  hued  in  tl>e  m  cund,  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
species  of  proof,  the  pri  -scnt  (juotation  from  the  8th  P^j.dai  is  ad- 
duced, which,  as  it  stands  in  the  LX\  .i;id  onr  Greek  text,  is  svib- 
versive  of  every  thini;,  which  has  preeeih d  it.  Dut  in  the  Hebrew 
we  find  the  term  D^h'^M,  which  reconciles  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion, and  is  e(ji)  <  utain  ous  to  the  antecedent  re  asoning  :  this  the 
LXX  rendered  uyyiXm^  iVom  which  \  ersion  we  know  that  the  ancient 
Hellenists  rarely  varied,  excejH  in  quotations  from  memory,  conse- 
quently the  irauhlator  of  this  lipi.>tle  would  adopt  it  in  conformity 
to  the  fTcneral  custom,  and  having  adopted  it,  would  retain  it  in  any 
argument  est  ihli  hcd  upon  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  ninth  verse  : 
allhou;^fh  this  adoption  and  retention  t  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  written  in  Hebrew)  could  never  prove  D^H^N  not  to  iiave 
been  St.  Paul's  expression  in  the  original.  See  p.  98  of  my  Sermons 
before  the  University  of  Combruige. — Translator. 
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then  he  wrote  in  Hebre^^^  and  quoted  the  text  in 
Hebrew,  the  whole  refereooe  to  the  words  of  the 
text  k  lost,  and  the  pamagei  derived  from  or  refer- 
ring to  vrorafac  becoma  impracticable  in  Hebrew, 

through  the  repetition  of  the  whole  paraphrase. 
Could  he  indeed  have  written  this  ?  ^  Thou  hast  placed 
all  thioga  under  hie  feet;  but  as  to  the  angels,  he 
placed  not  the  umverse  under  their  feet ;  for,  aa  he 
placed  all  things  under  his  feet,  he  excluded  nothing, 
which  he  did  not  place  under  his  feet :  we  sec,  there- 
fore, that  every  thing  was  placed  under  his  feet. 

In  the  viiith  chapter  he  begins  to  apeak  of  the 
promisea  of  God  respecting  a  New  Covenant.  For 
this  he  quotes,  as  proof,  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31,  32.  where 
God  promises  a  rrorm  iina, a  NewCovenant,  one  differ- 
ent from  that,  which  he  had  established  with  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
argue>  that  a  New  Covenant,  mtrm  nna  kuwh  SwSuict?, 
depreciated  and  weakened  the  old  one.  This  suc- 
cession of  ideas  he  continues  in  chapter  ix.,  and  de- 
scribes the  Ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant,  opposing  to  it 
the  Priest  and  Mediator  of  the  New  one ;  vers.  14, 15. 

We  see  from  the  subject,  that  the  technical  word 
rin^l  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  and  the  fathers,  if  the  author  wrote  in 
Hebrew.  But  as  he  quoted  Jeremiah^  to  whose  words 
the  chain  of  his  sentences  is  linked^  and  whence  they 

»  If,  as  we  have  proved,  the  word  corresponding  to  vvtralaQ  be  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  tins  I'salm,  the  whole  of  these  objections  fall  to 
tlic  ground.  Consequently,  there  iai  no  periphrasis,  bat  merely  a 
simplt  translation.  As  to  the  impracticability  of  rendering  the 
Apostle's  words  into  Hebrew,  everyone,  who  has  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  grammar,  raust  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
assertion  ;  for  if  it  were  impracticable  in  Hebrew,  it  were  necessarily 
also  impracticable  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  iEtbiopic  vereioiw,  in 
which,  notwithstanding,  inroravocw  has  tU  corresponding  termi. — 
Trans!  n(or. 
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proceed  as  inferences,  much  more  was  he  obliged  to 
retain  the  word  jina.  and  in  the  inferences  to  work 
npon  tli^  cxpicssioii  of  the  Prophet,  The  supposi- 
tion, tliat  tlic  author  might  perhaps  here  have  used** 
lite  word  IoaAai^  will  therefore  not  deceive  us. 

nni  means  a  Covenant ;  but  another  sense,  to 
wliich  the  author  of  the  Epistle  soon  after  transfers 

With  ros])oct  to  ilic  oxicntlcd  sense,  id  which  St.  Paul  used 
Jl^*13,,  ii  iimst  be  rcniombcrctl,  iliat  tlio  Jews  in  later  times  con- 
sivlircvl  nnn\  legal  en-j^agc  intnts  lobe  incliuku  untler  the  term  :  thus, 
in  Sauhcdrin.  r.  10!  1.  uc  read  of  mnnn  Q^Z^bv  thhf:f-six, 

and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  St.  I'anl  accLptcil  tlie  word,  as 
it  was  acef^pled  in  his  tlay.  In  Nuinbers  xviii.  l:),  and  other  plaees, 
it  stands  so  intimatrly  connected  witli  ilio  Divine  Promises,  that  we 
niav  without  \  idK  luc  n  nccive  an  rasv  nu  'lonvmical  transition  trom 
i\,v  ouv  sense  to  another,  uliieh  liad  r»  lation  merely  to  iiumaii  pro- 
mists  and  engai;enn  iifs.  \>v  this,  however,  as  it  may  ;  the  author's 
]>reecdmg  argumeiils  m  lavour  of  the  prev.denec  of  the  Greek  in 
Palesiine  are  sulluient  to  show,  that  may,  at  tl>e  period  when 

this  l"!pistK-  was  written,  Ijave  htt  n  adupieil  in  the  Palestinian  dialect, 
of  which  \vc  li.ivo  collatrral  evidences  Ironi  the  Targuniin  and  the 
recurrence  oi  io^A^])  in  Syriac.  If  then  we  call  to  mind,  ih  it  the 
Jews  conceived  a  tTian's  last  Tcsfamcnt  to  be  a  Covenant  or  /l^^i, 
aiul  observe  the  Arabic  translator  rendering  this  controverted  passage 

4Ua5  'iiiil  4kX.<:  Ji  Tcs}(iriiL  ,i!(n  7j  covenant^  and  niorc- 

ovt  r  notice  the   R.d)l)inical    w  riters    resorting   to  D^^p 
as  the  derivation  of  '^^^iVI,  we  cannot  accuse  the  Apostle  of 
impropriety  in  passing  from  the  one  word  to  the  other,  nnjch  less 
can  wc  iience  argue,  that  the  Hebrew  was  not  the  original  language 
of  t'nis  I'.jiistle. 

IVom  this  litdit,  in  ^\hich  a  Testament  was  regarded  far  and  wide 
in  tlie  East,  the  Koran  enumerated  testamentary  duties  amonjr  the 
Divine  Statutes,  and  regarded  it  as  a  bond,  which  the  legatees  were 
conipeiled  to  ob.vcrve,  which  notion  it  doubtless  retained  from 
the  opinions  of  tiie  ancient  Arabs.  Not  only  thcreiore  from 
this  (uuvcrsrd  rcspict  paid  to  'iVstamcnts,  may  wc  suppose  the 
Apostle  to  ha\e  rr-nsidcrcf!  tin  (',.??-;^r;;  as  a  JIH^  ;  but  we  may  still 
further  retrace  its  classification  under  it  to  the  Laws  of  inheritance 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  Jews  comprised  under  this  general  term. 
—  Translator, 
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it,  VilE.  that  of  Te^tameui,  on  which  account  Jesos 
died,  because  such  only  becomes  valid  in  consequence 

of  the  death  of  the  testator,  it  confessedly  has  not.  If, 
however,  he  wrote  Greek  and  originally  quoted  the 
Greek  translation^  the  word  ^w^nKn  was  the  correct 
expression.  It  comprises  not.only  the  first,  but  like- 
wise the  second  signification  of  Testament ;  but  it 
really  contained  the  data  for  the  reasoning,  \vhich 
he  founded  upon  it  and  which  could  not  arise  from 
the  Hebrew. 

In  the  xth  chapter,  4,  5.  he  proves  that  henoefordi 
the  ancient  offerings  have  ceased.  For  this  he  re- 
fers to  the  xlth  Psalm  vers.  7.,  where  a  person,  whom 
he  accounts  the  Messiah  entering  into  the  world, 
addresses  God ; — ^Thou  requirest  no  offerings,  but 
thou  hast  formed  for  me  a  body — that  I  may  fulfil 
thy  will.  Thence,  he  continues,  the  ancient  offerings 
are  of  no  more  avail,  and  voitiaai  ScXn/ia  the  fulfilment 
of  the  will  is  commanded  instead  of  them,  vers.  9, 10. 
Conformably  to  this  will,  ly  ^  ^tknfim,  Jesus  once  for 
all  presented  the  oflfering  of  his  body  rt|v  ir^oa^o^av 
rov  awftaroQ  as  a  general  expiation  from  sin. 

The  argument  turns  upon  this  passage:  Thou 
wouldest  not  offerings,  but  gavest  to  me  a  body,  to 
perform  thy  will,  aw^ua  KartipTKru)  ^01,  This  will,  Jesus 
accomplished  through  the  offering  of  his  own  body, 
&a  TToorfi^opav  rov  aufmro^,  consequently  the  passage 
was  fulfilled  and  all  other  offerings  cease.  Formerly 
the  offerings  were  numerous,  iroXXaictc  irpoa^f^tjv,  vers. 
11.  for  all  these  the  single  offering  sufficed  fna  %<na, 
pun  irfMxr^opa,  vers.  12,  13.,  which  was  for  ever  satis- 
fiustory,  €cc  to  SaiviK%Q,  vers.  14. 

The  offering  of  the  body,  Tvpoa^opa  rov  ««>fiaroc,  this 

single  offering  instead  of  all,  ^ua  irpoafopa,  refers  to 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  auj/na  Karnpritfw  ^ot,  thou  gavest 
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to  me  a  body.  But  the  Psalm  in  the  *  Hebrew  text 
contains  nothing  about  a  body»  but  says :  "  Thou 


'  Somiliaaiiii  ■waned  indiMd  to  mdn  llus  diffienlty,  hj  pie- 
iumii^  mH  (Mimprimi)  to  bave  existed  in  some  MSS.  ht  JTO» 
and  by  lubathndng  ftf  D^IM:  but  milbrcunatdy  no  antbority 
inp^rta  bna  tn  bia  indinatkm : — An«  eertainly  occqii  ftr  myia  k 
aarenl  Codieca,  and  became  tbe  fending  in  Or^en'a  Heiaphr.  Lih 
doTieaa  Cappcllus  tayit  "  wpa  3c  rantprtm*  fiotf  in  Hebivo  aniem 
eatp  aaret  perfofdtii  mki,  h.  e.  mancipUti  ma  ttbi  in  perpetuam^ 
nempe,  jiuLta  ]«gem»  qtim  eit  Ezod.  zxi.  6.  Videntnr  antem  uz. 
acriptiaae  myia  &  /k  Konipr«««#  «oc,  b.  e.  aiaae^pdffi  aw  Hiit  nam 
tfM/ta  Gnadi  interdnm  mandinmn  signifteat,  nude  illodt 

Lambert  Boa  deemed  ^na  to  ba?a  been  the  original  leading,  whicb 
being  written  cmK Mad  ttrie 

JiUEAiiCACOTiA 

became  connpted  into 

HOEAHCACCOMA 

the  transcriber  having,  nccording  to  bis  conjecture,  carelessly  resolved 
the  T  and  I  into  and  tlicn  added  another  C.  Kohler,  also,  pro- 
nounced iliria  to  have  been  the  original  reading  of  the  LXX. 

Anotlier  question,  however,  may  arise  on  this  sub  ject : — were  both 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  IVISS.  ? — was  one  of  the  two  lost  fiotn  tlic 
copies,  whence  our  present  I  kbrew  text  is  taken  ?  We  discover  in  the 


/or  mf,  but  in  tbe  Arabic  we  obserTC  both  IjwMwa^  ^ 

^^^a4m»«  mid  thou  Aoff  prtpand/or  me  a  hodjf :  tkmt  kak  ejpemd 

ears*  Did  the  ^tbiop  alter  the  words,  as  they  stood  in  tbe  Ternon» 
whence  be  tianibited  them  fer  the  take  of  making  both  Testaments 
nnifonn  ?  or  did  the  Arab  retain  both,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  <he 
diffietdty  altogether  f  This,  indeed,  never  can  be  decided  ;  yet,  if 
emfia  be  tbe  troe  reading  of  the  IiXX,  we  must  necessarily  suppoie  it 
to  have  sustained  some  injury,  anch  probably  as  Cappellus  suggests, 
which  tbe  ^thiopic  in  a  certain  degree  confirms.  But,  wna  h 
Kampuff^i  fMM  and  M^/M  if  fti  Mniprm  aoi  will  signify  the  same 
thing — ».  e.  nuincipAsti  me 
We  must  likewise  remark,  that  in  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Cur- 
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hast  bored  mine  ears,"  ^  brxnD  0'»i?K*  ai^d  in  a  Hebrew 
composition,  the  offering  of  the  body  deduced  from 
the  citation,  and  all  that  is  afterwards  said  about 
a  single  olBfering  which  rendered  all  others  superflu- 
ous, would  not  be  established  in  its  major  proposition. 
It  was  only  the  Greek  text  of  the  Psalter,  which 
furnished  the  argument  and  secured  its  correctness. 

But  eyen  the  supposition,  that  these  words  were 
spoken  at  that  time  of  the  Messiah,  or  that  they 
refer  to  that  moment  uken  lie  entered  into  the  world, 

^lo  Haep-^ofxtvo^  tig  rov  KOftfxov  Xeycc,  VCrS.  5.,  is  agaiu 

founded  upon  the  words,  "  Thou  hmt  formed  my 
bodjf,**  without  which  words  there  exists  no  indica« 

cellsus  received  4ra  al  m.  5*  and  m/tarat  tot  n#/iaroc  at  ver.  10. : 
chat  in  the  fonner  Griaabach  Dodaed  Arta  (Syr.  post  in  m.)  and  that 
White  found  it  on  the  maigia  of  the  Phfloxenian  Tanioni  which  he 
edited  from  die  Ridleian  Cote,— diat  in  the  latter,  ro9  atfioroc  ae- 
eoffding  to  Giieabaeh  waa  aanetiomed  by  !)*•  E.  Clar.  Gem.  || 7S« 
Since  dien  there  are  these  ▼ariatiooa  in  the  pa«age  m  die  New  Tei- 
taman^  ainee  Jerone  found  Ana  in  the  LXX,  as  ia  apparent  from  his 
Tersion,  and  Cyrfl  and  Amobius  likewise  Ibnnd  this  reading  In  that 
version,  a  Copyist  not  nnderstanding  the  Jewish  legal  allusion  con* 
tained  in  Aria  may  have  written  vm/aa  in  the  margin,  which  gradually 
finnd  its  wigr  into  the  leictf  and  In  prooesa  of  time  displaced  the 
original  readmg.  In  this  esse  the  Traaslalor  of  St.  Paul  would  pro- 
bably adopt  the  reading  then  current  in  the  LXX ;  yet  from  the  vari* 
antea  leetiooes  at  the  lOdi  v.,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  proo(  that  Paul 
amfl  Amw  wrtflsN  ^  or  m/ict,  can  thence  be  deduced,  as  Hug  Infers. 
Both  expressions  being  equivalent  in  aignification,  his  chain  of  argn« 
ment  will  aol  be  albeted,  whicbevei  be  retained,  consequendy  the 
InierenGe^  which  might  be  doived  from  the  one,  wOlalso  follow  from 
the  odier.  Nor  are  the  words  ho  tlffefx^fuvo^  ic\  r\  X\  founded  on 
the  selection  of  ffS/ia,  as  Hog  aUeges ;  they  are  rather  naturally  de- 
ducedfrom  the  Pbalmist's  words,  ^HTN  IStSH  FfWsh  V1IO 
which  If  the  Psahn  be  referred  to  the  Meastab,  evidendy  pomt  out 
the  time  elated  by  the  Aposde.  Therefore,  Hug's  arguments  re<. 
specting  this  raading  and  its  necessary  proof  of  the  language,  in 
which  the  Eptttle  was  written,  Jail  shprt  of  the  demonstration, 
which  the  author  ascribes  to  them.— rmiuAife''' 
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tion,  that  this  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  rela- 
ting to  the  entrance  of  the  Messiah  into  this  mortal 
life. 

SECTION  CXXXIX. 

Wk  have  scarcely  attained  the  end  of  one  di/Ii- 
cult  question,  ere  anotlicr  still  more  difficult  awaits 
us  :  for  it  relates  to  the  author  of  this  treatise.  It  is 
in  the  collection  of  PauFs  works^  but  by  what  right 
does  it  occupy  so  honourable  a  place  ? 

If  the  peculiarity  of  the  ideas  and  their  combina- 
tion, if  the  mode  of  thinking  be  a  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  author  and  to  the  recognition  of  him, 
as  the  composer  of  a  work,  this  writing  according 
to  my  judgment  is  by  Paul.  The  ideas,  which  con- 
stitute the  fuudamcntal  matter  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  all  existed  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  w^re 
in  unison  with  his  train  of  thoughts,  whence  they 
passed  over  into  his  other  writings.  They  have  fre- 
quently penetrated  into  the  connection  of  other 
ideas,  but  have  not  received  this  circumstantial 
development,  because  they  were  not,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  objection  in  question,  but  secondary 
ideas  connected  with  others. 

One  of  the  principal  views,  from  which  he  consider- 
ed the  institutions  of  public  w  orship  and  ordinances 
of  the  Jews,  (for  such  it  peculiarly  was)  according  to 
the  guidance  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  applied  all  Uicse  enactments  to  Christ  and 
his  religion,  does  not  only  appear  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossiaus,  hut  is  even  there  laid  down  in  the 
same  words,  with  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
represents  it.  All  these  things,  (Paul  says  there), 
are  only  oKia  Ttov  fnXXovrwv,  Coloss.  ii.  17.;  so  here 
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abo  they  are  only  accottnted -ma  rwv  fuWbvriiv 

aya^iitv,  Ilcb.  X.  1.,  5.,  as  ineffectual  symbols 
of  salvation  and  Ibrgiveuess,  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  of  which  the  coming  religion  should  contain 
the  tnithj  vis.  the  thing  itself  \ 

Paul  has  occasionally  given  specimens  of  these 
modes  of  application,  from  which  we  may  observe 
in  what  manner  the  development  must  have  taken 
place  from  this  view  according  to  his  ideas«  and  in 
how  great  a  degree  the  whole  mode  of  treatment  ip 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  according  to  hits 
genius.  He  represents  to  us  (Romans  iii.  25.)  oiu* 
sanctification  through  the  death  of  Jesus  by  a  type 
from  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  wys,  thai 

*  This  declaration  (because  even  Philo  establishes  a  like  principle.: 
ra  fity  pijTa  ruty  ■)(pTjfTfjiu)v  trictac  rtja;  <',iaayti  aw^a-un'  t/jctt,  dc  ("«- 
Jtts.  lini^.)  is  the  chief  reason,  ^\llLllre  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews was  lately  dtclarud  to  be  an  Alexandiiau  proc! ac  tion.  Eich- 
horn's  iDtroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  3rd  vol.  ;.M  part,  §  2jD, 
p.  412.  As  if  Paul  !!i  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaiis  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  snnic  idea  ;  a  Van  okul  run-  k; rwv,  to  ci  aui^a  row 
\pi<TTnv.  Secondly,  as  the  Alexaiulriatis  suhjcjincd  a  secret  sense  to 
the  histories  of  tlie  ancient  Jewi>Ii  world,  and  referred  the  events  loa 
higher  object,  so  does  the  Epiatie  to  tlio  Hebrews  proceed.  Ihit  in 
this  ho  is  not  singular,  as  wc  perceive  IVom  I  Cor.  x.  1 — G.  and  11., 
and  from  Rom,  v.  14.,  where  Adam  on  account  of  the  universality  of 
the  consequences,  is  a  tvpe  of  the  Saviour,  rvwoc  rov  ^tXXovTor^  cf. 
1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  Botli  the  ideas  are  therefore  not  exclusively  Alex- 
andrian ;  they  are  also  Pauline,  and  we  observe  in  them  Uie  learned 
education  and  opinions  of  the  age,  of  which  Paul  makes  use,  both 
among  and  against  his  co temporaries.  What  could  be  more  like 
Philo  than  the  dXXtjynpuufit  y>i.  Galat.  iv.  21 — 81.,  compared  with 
Philo  de  Cherubim,  init.  ?  to  which  1  have  referred  in  the  first  part, 
Section  5.,  for  the  sake  of  concluding  from  the  spirit  ol  the  age  in 
the  adduction  id  proofs  and  treatment  ol  the  sacred  books,  to  which 
days  the  Pauline  Epistles  come  nearest.  Lastly,  this  hclioiar 
quotes  also  particular  phrases,  in  which  iMiilo  and  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Hebrews  approximate  to  each  omtr,  p.  117.  Eut  this,  coiueidenco 
not  onlv  occurs  in  tl  a*  of  »]ie  Hebrews,  but  in  all  the  Lpibilei»  oi 
Paui,  aa  may  be  easily  cAptcicd  bclweuii  co  temporaries. 
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God  has  set  him  up '  as  the  operculum  of  the  ark 

of  the  covenant,  wliicli  on  the  feast  of  expiation 
was  funii  1,^1  ted  (with  incense")  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices,  (yet  may  we  also  explain,  if 
we  chuse^  the  word  iXaoriiptov  as  an  offering  of  expia- 
tion) that  he  might  blot  out  sin  in  his  blood.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  v.  2.  he  invests  the  death 
of  Jesus  in  a  priestly  allusion,  by  means  of  which 
he  offered  himself  up  for  us  and  brought  himself 
as  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour,"  consequently  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Priest  and  a  sacrilice. 

We  shall  not  also  iiud  typical  significations 
strange  to  the  Hebrews,  if  the  tabernacle  be  an 
emblem  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  the  holy  of 
holies  in  Heaven,    Heb,  viii.  3.  6.  ix.  24.)  and  if  we 

I  'WatfTfiptov,  in  the  New  Testament,  generally  implies  (as  Hug 
also  admits)  a  propitiatory  victim  or  sacrifice,  and  on  this  significa- 
tion, Chrysosiora,  Origcn,  and  several  of  the  fathers  strongly  insist- 
ed.  This  sense  tnay»  indeed,  be  derived  from  Lev.  xii.  13. 15,  IG. 

But  Hug  scetns  to  prefer  that  of  jnopit  'tator'mm^  and  in  his  para- 
phrase of  the  Apostle's  words  manifestly  has  borne  in  mind  Philo's 
and  Tlieopliylact's  deSnitton  of  it,  (ro  Trw/^a  rijc  Kifturov)  the  first  of 
whom  ( dc  jnofugisj  p*  465,)  explains  it  to  be  in  its  ulterior  or  typical 
sense  fufujna  rrjc  IXeta  ^vvafuuig.  Theodorct,  however,  on  tin's 
chapter,  thus  describes  the  iXao-Dj/xov  of  tlie  Jewish  sanctuary  : — ro 
iXaffTijpioy  xtraXov  ifv  yjivaovv'  iiriKino  ce  rrj  Kiftbtru'  iKartput^ey  cc 

f.yiv€To  iffXii  TwOeov  i)  tvinvua^'^Translalor. 

"*  Types  of  one  description  or  another  prevailed  in  every  symbo- 
lical religion.  The  Jews  probably  were  inclined  to  them  before 
Moses,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  /Egyptians  were  from  the  most  un- 
fathomable antiquity  addicted  to  figurative  r<  presentations  of  celes- 
tial things.  The  Thalmudists  indulged  similar  notions  both  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  which  have  been  repeatedly  cited,  and  not 
only  they,  but  also  the  followers  oi  Zerdusht  accoimted  **  crcry  thing 
m  earth  a  type  and  shadow  of  things  in  Heaven  /"  Hence  as  we  may 
be  convinced  from  an  inspection  of  the  Porsepolitan  monuments,  the 
was  the  npwTOTVTros  of  the  lumiaa  soul.  Cf.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
V.  i.  p.  G57. 
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perceive  (1  Gor.  xJ)  the  passage  through  the  Anibiaii 
sea  treated  aa  a  type  of  baptism^  &c.  aaa  nnroc>  the 

former  there  being  avnrvwa  rw  aXu^iwov, 

This  principle  and  the  interpretations  deduced 
from  it,  are  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
only  casiiai  traits,  whidi  are  lalher  noticed  than  de- 
tailed, which  nevertheless  proye,  that  the  contem- 
plations, with  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so 
amply  abounds,  were  at  a  much  earlier  period  formed 
iu  his  mind,  that  they  already  existed  in  it,  and 
would  have  proceeded  from  it  in  predsdy  the  same 
manner,  if  his  object  had  required  him  to  treat  more 
extensively  of  them. 

Paul,  when  he  considered  the  ancient  ceremonial 
institutions  merely  as  shadows,  to  none  of  which  a 
pardoning  eflkacy  belonged,  becaoM  bound  to  an- 
Bwer  the  question,  whence  forgiveness  and  the  Divine 
mercy  were  obtained,  and  had  been  obtained  by 
worthy  men  of  oid,  if  no  medium  were  provided  for 

So  also  in  the  oihm  iBsUnee  tddseed  from  the  first  Epistle  to  tlw 
Coriiitlikuub  the  Cloiid«  which  attended  the  IsraeUtae  in  their  migii* 
tions,  was  esteemed  a  tjpe  of  Baptism  hy  the  Icv^n.  Hence*  we  read 
in  Pirki  Elieier*  e.  44»  PJ»1  rm  TVm  fhtlk 

rVD^^DD.  We  moreover  remark  the  manna  called  in  difiersttC 
writers  ^yrVH  jlTD  spiritual  food,  and  probably  in  aUimm  to 
Pa.  Ixxviii.  ^/TDM'tD  piD  angels'  food.  In  like  manner,  the 
rock  mentioned  in  the  context  is  said  by  Rasbi  to  have  emitted 
ifmlml  wattrtf  TTl  O^SVSl  O^D,  and  an  anonymous  Habbi  epud 
Bartenoram  enters  into  a  long  detail  of  its  mnaenkNis  properties, 
among  which  we  find  that  k  followed  the  congregation,  to  which 
Su  Pnnl  hae  by  some  been  conceived  to  allude.  We  might  adduce  m 
longer  series,  but  these  will  suiBce  to  ehoWi  that  the  Jews  had  some- 
what similar  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  Syriac  rersion  (it  may  however  be  noticed}  states  this  typical 
baptism  to  have  been  pcKfoined  |m&0        whenoe  the  £tbio^ 

proceeded  to  Ae  absolnteassertion  YY'™'/V'  I  AT^4> 

:  fijj™? :  ©no  A\C  ii    ^f^^^*  (wp<ia<fi/<A««  au 

in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."— Trem/a/er, 
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them  in  the  Law.    Had  not  satisfaction  been  given 

on  this  point,  the  preceding  wowld  have  been  in- 
consistent, and  the  solution  of  the  question  ^s  oulcl 
belong  to  a  theory,  without  which  it  could  have  uo 
existence. 

This  was  peculiar  to  him  and  had  often  been  declared 

by  him.  lor,  he  asserts,  that  this  was  not  a  result  of 
religious  actions  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but 
of  iaith,  Ti?c  wurnwc.  With  this  Avord  he  connected  a 
particular  idea,  such  as  none  of  the  other  Apostles 
did.  Wiaric  rclrrrcd  to  tTrayyiXia,  to  a  Divinc  annun- 
ciation of  instiUiliuns  a})pointed  for  huiiiaii  ha))pi- 
ncss,  and  is  the  t  oniident  e  and  unshaken  hope,  that 
they  will  be  fuhilled,  Rom.  iv.  16—18.  20.  Gal. 
iii.  ,").,  xc. 

This  iioiion  of  the  Apostle  is  a  fuiulainc ntai  iaca 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  consLiiutcs  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  contents,  (c.  x.  38. — xii.  4.  and 
in  several  passages  besides.)  In  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  Apostle  has  elsewhere  described  it,  elucidated 
it  by  accessory  ideas,  and  adtn  iu  d  it  with  proofs,  so 
it  appears  in  tiie  Epistle  to  tlic  Hebrews.  Paul  deli- 
neated it,  Rom.  viii.  21- — in  a  periphrasis^  as 
hope,  in  o])position  to  that  which  is  seen  and  per- 
ceived ;  tA-ri,  pXirrniUvi)  ovk  iariv  iAttic — o  ou  |3X£Tro/i£i', 

etc.    in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this 
delineation  is  comprised  in  a  definition,  xi.  1.  cXm- 

This,  according  to  Paul,  secures  to  us  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  professors  of  every  reh-ion,  Iva  K-av 
•^uffAi^a  iir'  iXnt^i  llom.  V.  2.  In  lieb.  iii.  G.  it  guaran- 
tees to  us  likewise  a  Kav^vfta*  which  he  calls  Kav\iifia 

Tijc  «X?riSoc. 

From  this  confidence  full  of  hope  he  and  the 
author  of  our  {^^istlc  uiidcrstood  the  scriptural  pas- 
sage;   the  just  shall  live  by  faith/"  Gal.  iii.  2. 
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Heb.  X.  38.  In  consequence  of  this  it  happened^  ac-^ 
cording  to  both,  that  Abraham'and  Sarah»  persons 
dead  with  regard  to  procreation,  obtained  a  son, 
Rom.  iv.  19.;  Gal.  iti.  7.;  Heb.  xi.  12.  It,  (this 
iri<rrtc,  which  was  built  on  the  tTrayytXin)  was  that, 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  God  before  the  law, 
and  which  has  become  an  example  and  medium  of 
forgiveness  for  all  in  the  law,  &c. 

Thus  they  coincide  m  the  same  notion  of  faith,  in 
its  °  reference  to  tlie  fVay-ycXm,  in  its  justifying  con- 
sequences, in  the  proofs  and  patterns  in  confirmation 
of  the  maintained  inefficacy  of  the  law  and  the  legal 
institntions ;  and  merely  differ  in  this  respect,  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contends  for  it  through 
a  number  of  examples,  vc^oc  fxaprvpatv;  that  ircaric,  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  is  opposed 
in  strong  terms  to  the  law  and  to  the  cpya  vo^iou ; 
but  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this  harsh 
antithesis  is  avoided  and  enveloped  in  forbearance, 
that  in  the  other  Epistles  iriartc  «c  'Iifoow  Xpt<rrov  is. 
absolutely  defended  as  the  only  means  of  justifica- 
tion, but  that  in  this,  it  is  defined,  and  expected  firom 
the  reader  as  an  inference,  without  any  conclusion 
being  distinctly  drawn. 

Origen,  therefore,  had  a  very  correct  view  of  it, 
when  he  maintained,  that  ra  voiipira  fuv  IlavAov  tun : 
for  in  reality  this  composition  contains  the  views  of 
the  Apostle,  his  ideas,  and  not  merely  detached  ideas, 
but  a  w  liolc  series  of  them  on  one  subject. 

We  also  find  here  his  figures  and  favorite  expres- 
sions :  we  wiD,  for  instance,  only  cite  those,  which 

"  It  is  true,  that  Paul  connected  nffric  widi  /ToyyeXia,  but  not 
that  tills  is  his  exclusive  idea,  in  the  use  oi  the  word.  Various  ex- 
amples of  its  more  extensive  sen^  in  fail  Epistles  nuiy  b€{  weo  in 
Sclileuiaeh  Lczic.  tn  wtce^^Trmulator, 
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refer  to  instruction.  The  word  of  God  in  Paul  is  a 
swonl,  Ephes.  vi.  17.  so  also  it  is  iu  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Instruction  for  beginners  and  weak  persons  is  ffri7/% — 
for  strong  persons  it  is  /3ow;ia  and  tmota  roo^ft,  strong 
foody  Hcb.  V.  13.;  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  The  fust  are  v^Trtr)!, 
1  Cor,  iii.  1.;  Heb.  v.  13. ;  their  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  (rrocxtia*  Galat.  iv*  9. ;  Heb«  vi.  12.  But  the 
grounded  in  the  faith,  on  the  contrary,  are  rcXccor, 
Heb.  V.  11.  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.,  and  their  condition  is 
TtXftwrijr,  Coloss.  iii.  11.;  Heb.  vi.  1.  Whoever  now 
is  farther  inclined  to  compare  the  Apostle's  choice  of 
terms  respecting  the  work  of  redemption,  the  alle* 
gorical  turns  and  phrases  of  which  he  has  made  use 
in  explanation  of  it,  will  here  also  again  discover 
Paul. 

Besides  the  ideas  and  metaphors,  a  number  of 
Pauls  favourite  words  and  phrases  are  conspicuous 
in  this  discourse^  some  of  which  the  diligent  Wet* 

stein  has  collected  %  wliose  collection  has  been  sub- 
sequently considerably  augmented^. 

SECTION  CXL. 

As  the  internal  reasons  declare  so  plainly  and  em- 
phatically in  favour  of  Paul,  it  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble, tliat  wc  have  to  fear  a  different  result  from  the 
historieo-critical  investigation.  Wc  must,  how- 
ever, make  it  our  law  not  to  decide  from  individual 
declarations  or  detached  testimonies:  but  impar- 
tially to  form  and  pronounce  our  opinion  from  an 
inspection  of  the  whole  history  of  our  Epistle. 

Eusebius,  when  he  exhibits  the  ideas  of  the  an- 

o  Nov.  Test.  T.  ii.  p.  38G. 

r  Chr.  Frid.  Schmid.  ilistor.  Antiq.  and  Vindicat.  Canonis,  §  249. 
p.  <>5. 
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cients  respecting  that  which  is  called  the  Canon, 
includes,  among  the  Biblical  books  which  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  genuine^  the  fourteen  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  at  that  time  eomprised  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament*  without  a  reservation,  as  to  one 
of  them  ^  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  this  liis  view 
was  more  directed  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  com- 
mttnities  than  to  the  Latin.  For  they  were  those  with 
which  he  must  liave  been  best  acquainted  with  regard 
to  their  opinions  and  convictions,  on  account  of  Iiis 
language,  residence,  literary  education,  and  the  li- 
braries (at  Cffisarea  and  iElia  Capitolina)  whence  he 
derived  his  documents.  But  besides  this  passage  he 
has  explained  himsdf  more  dearly  in  another. 
"  Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  (he  says)  are  generally 
acknowledged  and  authentic,  ir^wBiiXot  kqi  aatfulg,  yet, 
I  must  not  here  conceal,  that  some  depreciate  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  under  the  pretext,  that  the  Roman 
Church  objects  to  it  V  Whether  these  some  may  be 
Latins,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this  con- 
nection, or  these  nvic  may  be  Greeks ;  it  is  unim- 
portant, as  far  as  it  regards  the  main  point  In  the 
first  case,  it  has  no  reference  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  second  case  it  is  only  an 
exception  to  the  common  sentiments  of  the  Greeks, 
which  existed  in  individuals,  from  respect  or  pre- 
judice in  &vour  of  the  Bj^noMBB,  and  which  pre- 
supposes, according  to  the  adcnowledged  exceptio 
firmat  regulam,  that  the  Greek  Church,  taken  as  a 
whole,  did  not  think,  as  these  some  thought,  respect- 
ing the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle^  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  recognised  it. 
Jerome,  who  had  certainly  read  a  great  number 

'  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  c.  2S. 
'  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iu.  Z. 
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of  the  writiiifi^s  of  Christi.iii  (Greece,  did  not  there- 
fore exaggerate,  when  he  maiutained  in  the  letter  to 
Dardanus,  that  it  ever  had  been  decided  by  all  the 
Greek  writers,  ah  omnibus  retro  EcclesiasHcis  Greeci 
Sermouis  scrij)torihus,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
the  treatise  to  tlie  liebreu  s. 

Origen  expresses  himself  just  as  explicitly  respect- 
ing THE  ANTiENTS  ; — this  word,  when  used  by  a  man 
in  the  third  century,  receives  a  signification  of  great 
authority,  and  seems  to  approxiuiate  us  to  the  clays 
of  the  Apostles;  **  not  without  reason,"  (says  he) 
"  have  the  antients  transmitted  to  us  this  Epistle  as 
a  work  of  Paul 

Before  and  after  him,  witnesses  from  the  Alex- 
andrine school  api^enred  in  favour  of  this  ch>eumcnt, 
Dionysius,  who  is  known  from  his  researclies  respect- 
ing the  Apocalypse,  as  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
teacher,  decides  here  in  favor  of  Paul  *.  Clemens, 
earlier  than  bulk  defended  the  Pauline  origin  of 
this  Epistle. 

At  Alexandria  they  also  did  not  proceed  so  easily 
and  inconsiderately  in  investigations  of  this  nature. 
This  city,  as  it  is  well  known,  always  possessed  a 
♦?reat  number  of  able  grammarians,  who  labored 
w  ith  critical  acumen  on  the  writings  of  the  antient 
classical  authors,  improved  the  text  where  it  had 
suffered,  and  separated,  according  to  critical  prin- 
ciples, authentic  works  from  spurious. 

This  critical  genius  extended  itself  also  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  to  this  Epistle  by 
name.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  its  style  was 
strikingly  different  from  the  language  of  Paul. 

Enscb.  II.  E.  L.  vi.  S  "). 
'  £ii5cb.  H.  E.  L.  vi.  i  1. 
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Notwithstauding  this  observation,  which  seemed  to 
consign  it  without  hesitation  to  another  composer, 
nobody  ventured  to  decide  it  not  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Apostle.  So  great  was  the  conviction, 
that  it  could  iiot  be  shaken  by  good  arguments 
against  it. 

Ways  and  means  were  devised  to  harmonize  these 
points.   The  hypotheses  of  Clemens  and  others,  of 

which  Origen  speaks,  and  then  his  own,  which  the 
latter  added  to  them,  are  so  many  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  diHerence  of  style  with  history  and  the 
declarationB  of  past  ages,  which  were  in  fiivor  of 
Paul. 

Clemens,  in  particular,  quotes  to  us  a  more 
antient  assertion  of  an  illustrious  teacher  to  this 
effect.  He  calls  him  tie  deceased  old  num,  (who, 
according  to  the  connexion  of  the  discourse,  is  Pan^ 
taenus,)  who  investigates  the  cause  of  Paul  not  pre- 
fixing his  name  and  his  title,  awoaroXo^  to  this 
Epistle I  must  here  confess,  that  1  cannot  conceive 
how  it  was  possible,  that  in  -  more  modem  times  an 
Alexandrian  could  have  been  proposed  as  the  author 
of  the  Epistle,  since,  in  the  Alexandrian  church 
itself,  the  decision  in  favor  of  Paul  approximates  so 
closely  to  the  first  century.  Where  should  it  be 
better  known  than  at  Alexandria,  if  the  Epistle  was 
composed  by  any  Alexandrian  ? 

To  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Pantaenus,  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  that  he  had,  respecting  the 
£pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  doubtfully  proposed  to 
himself  the. question,  Why  does  not  Paul  call 
himself  an  Apostle  in  it  T  It  is  surprising,  how  a 
scholar  of  this  eminence,  could  have  written  any 

*  Clem.  Al.  Hypotypos.  apud  Etiseb.  H.  E.  L.  c.  14.  accord- 
ing to  Rob.  Stepb.  pw62. 
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thing  so  hastily.  Did  Clemens  or  Origen  ever  enter- 
tain any  doubt  about  the  Epii>tle,  because  they  pro- 
posed questions  to  themselves  on  tlie  subject  I  Did 
Julius  Africanus,  and  others  before  him,  doubt  re- 
spcciing  Matthew  and  Luke,  because  they  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  their  difference  in  the  geaealui^y 
of  our  Lord  ?  Long  betbie  him,  Tatian,  when  he 
was  yet  at  Rome  and  yet  orthodox,  drew  up  Biblical 
which  he,  and  after  him  Rhodon,  pro- 
mised to  solve  \  This  must  have  taken  place  more 
at  Alexandria  than  any  Avhcrc  else,  where  they  were 

accustomed  to  n^ojiXti^ara  and  6iri|fiortt  '0/Lit)ptica,  Xv<T€ic 

luTfi^taTwv  *0/ii}(>tJcft>v  and  the  like  propositions.  Let 
us,  as  it  is  reasonable,  return  to  the  assertion  of  ike 

flecrasi'd  old  nuiu  ;  he  bays,  Because  the  Loid  was 
sent  among  tlie  Jews  (llcb.  iii.  L)  as  Apostle  of  the 
Almighty,  Paul,  as  his  mission  was  especially  directed 
to  thcGentiles,  was  too  modest  to  sign  himself  Apostle 
to  tlie  Hebrews,  from  reverence  to  the  Lord,  and 
though,  from  exuberance  of  zeal,  he  sent  forth  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  still  an  Apostle  and 
Herald  to  the  Gentiles."  That  which  Pantffinus  is 
said  to  have  doubted,  he  here  supposes  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  that  i  aul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  that  for  two  reasons  he  reiramed  from  the  cus- 
tomary introduction,  '*  Pai  l  the  Apostle/'  etc. 

In  Lower  i^gypt  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
maintained  its  rank  immediately  after  that  to  the 
Galatians,  until  about  the  fourth  century,  as  we 
see  from  the  numerical  succession  of  the  chapters  in 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  ^ : — ^not  before  the  times  of  Atha- 
nasius  was  it  placed  after  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessaluniaub,  where  it  occupies  its  place  in  the 

*  Euscb.  lI.E.Ii.  V.  c.  1.3. 
Hug,  dc  Anttquitate  Codicis  Vattcani,  pp.  25,  34. 
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: /Egyptian  books.  In  the  version  of  Upper  ^Egypt 
it  stood  even  before  that  to  the  Galatians,  imme- 
.diatdy  after  the  seeond  to  the  Corinthians '»  which 
is  worthy  of  remark  as  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
ancient  opinion  of  /Egypt. 

Jerome  adds  to  his  preceding  account  of  the  agre&- 
ment  of  the  ancient  Greek  teachm,  also  that  of  the 
Oriental  churches  %  to  which  he  was  for  a  long  time 
a  neigbbour  in  his  solitary  abode  at  Bethlehem. 
His  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  Au- 
l^stin,  that  the  Epistle  in  the  Oriental  churches 
occupies  its  rank  among  the  canonical  writings^. 
'  Ephrsem,  Syria's  most  illustrious  teacher,  refers 
in  many  places  to  this  essay ;  adding  also  the  cha- 
racter,  which  suits  the  author^  under  the  appellation 
of  THE  Amstlb*.  Jacob  of  Nesibis,  £phr«m*a 
teacher,  composed  in  the  third  century,  several 
Syriac  works,  some  of  vvliich  have  reached  us  in  an 
Armenian  translation.  In  these  he  refers  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  the  designation  of  the 
author  as  the  Apostlb  and  the  late  Amstlb''.' 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we 
find  in  Upper  Syria  not  merely  individual  teachers, 
but  an  assembly  of  teachers,  viz.  the  Synod  of 

.  *  Zoqga,  CatiJogus  Codiciun  Goptioor.  in  Muico  Borgiano  1.  iii. 
Codd.  Sahid.  N.  txxx,  p.  186.  Engelbreclit,  Fragmenu  Basmiiriooo 
Coptica,  p.  25. 

*  NostTM  dicendum  est,  hanc  Epistolam,  quae  inscribitur  ad 
Hebraeos,  non  solum  ab  Ecdesits  obientis,  sed  ab  omnibus  retr6 
Ecdesiasticis  Graeci  Sennonis  Scriptoribus,  quasi  Pauli  Apostoli, 

suacipi. — Epistola  ad  Dardan. 

**  Ad  Hebrauos  4Uoque  Epistola,  quamquam  nonnullis  incerta  sit 
,  . . .  magis  me  movet  auctontas  Kcclesiarum  Orientalium,  quae 
hanc  etiam  in  canonicis  Iiabent.    Ejcpos.  in  Eput»  ad  Rom^uiY, 
Opp,  Edit,  Basil,  p.  1180. 
'  *  Ephraem  Opp.  Syr.  t.  i.  p.  400. 

Galland.  Bibliotb.  Fair.  t.  v.  16.  and  p.  88, 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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Autioch,  which  sent  to  Patil  of  Samosata,  before  his 
removal  a  summons,  in  which  it  refers  to  the  Sacred 
M^ritings,  and  among  them  cites  the  passages,  Heb.  ii. 
14.  iv.  15.  and  xi.  ^  In  the  second  century  we 
appeal  to  the  oldest  translation  of  the  Syrians,  as  a 
monument  of  their  faith  and  of  their  convictions 
with  regard  to  the  canon ;  this,  however,  although 
it  excludes  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  from  its 
Codex,  contains  nevcrtlicless  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  as  we  have  betbre  proved,  where 
we  spoke  of  this  translation,  is  a  genuine  and  an 
original  part  of  it. 

If  we  consult,  the  heretics,  we  know  that  Manes, 
whose  school  extended  itself  particularly  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  referred  to  the  authority  of  this 
Epistle,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  assertion, 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  do  not  derive 
their  orii^in  from  one  and  the  same  author  ^ 

The  Melchisedekians,  originating  from  Theodotus, 
(apyv^a^oipoc  ot  rpawiCirn^)  elevated  Melchisedek 
above  Christ,  and  borrowed  their  proofs  for  it  from 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Ileb.  vii.  3.  and  vii. 
4.  7  ^  In  the  second  century,  the  Montanists,  who 
made  their  appearance  in  Phrygia,  and  afterwards 
repaired  towards  the  West,  did  the  same.  These 
founded  their  principal  doctrine  of  distinction  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  4.,  as  we  shall 
soon  see* 

•  Mansi,  Collect.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  1 034. 

'  Epiphan.  Ha?r.  lxvi.  §  71.  Etl.  Fetav.  nra  naXtv  Xtyei  iofiroc 
Mar»;r,  ov  cvrarai  Irog  St€aat:a\ov  ehat  TraXnta  Km  Kaiyt)  Cta^tjKri' 
/'/  ftsr  yap  TraXaiournt  tjfifpQy  ti^(pa£y  »/  tt  uyaKaiyt^trai  ij^itpav 
*a  r'  ijiKpay'  Tray  yap  nuXaiovfin  oy  Kai  ytjpaaKoy  lyyvQ  d(^aviff^OV 
yuLTin.    Meb.  viii.  IS. 

l-pipliai).  XXXV.  sen  LV.  ^  1.  Ilebr.  vii.^.  y  S.  Ileb.  vii.  4.  7.  cf. 
Tertulban,  de  puvscript.  lonards  the  end. 
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In  this  ]ong<4anctioned  dignity  and  veneration 
these  writings  remained,  free  from  attack,  in  the 

East  and  among  the  Greeks;  and  until  the  times 
of  Arius  no  Ecclesiastical  society  among  these  na- 
tions was  known  to  have  contradicted  the  Epistle. 
The  Arians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek  Com- 
munities, whom  history  accuses  of  having  denied  it 
to  have  been  by  Paul  \ 

This  circumstance  confers  no  little  weight  on  the 
assertions  of  EusebiuSj  where  he  speaks  in  fieivour  of 
the  Epistle,  and  recommends  his  historical  character, 
which  was  not  misled  to  be  unfaithful  to  history, 
from  inclining  to  one  party.  Theodoret  also  referred 
the  Arians,  respecting  this  Epistle,  to  the  example 
of  this  their  Mow-belieyer,  that  they  might  edify 
themselves  and  learn  moderation  from  it  ^ 

The  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  at  Home  afford 
to  us  an  illustrious  witness  for  this  Epistle,  viz.  Cle- 
mens, who  there  mounted  the  chair  of  the  Apostles 
after  their  death.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  community 
at  Corinth,  he  quotes  passages  from  it,  as  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  have  already  observed,  and  as  we  our- 
selves may  perceive,  from  the  treatise  which  has 
descended  to  us.  He  does  not  indeed  cite  it  with 
the  name  of  the  Apostle,  but  \vithout  mentioning 
the  author,  makes  use  of  this  writing  with  the  au- 
thor's own  expressions,  «vroA<^xf^^<'^^*  BMiAJuttH 
tW*00f MSI  quoque  €frdimem^.  But  he  has  pointed  out 
the  author  by  name  in  no  book  of  the  New  Testament 
from  which  he  has  borrowed  passages,  except  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  because  his 

Theodoret.  Prolog,  in  Bpist.  ed  Hebr.  EpipftMui.  Harei.  uiz. 
|S7. 

'  Theodoret  Prolog,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 

^  Buseb.  H*  £•  L.  iii.  e.  si.   Hionmym.  in  Cotal.  v»  Ckm. 
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essay  likewise  was  directed  to  them^  and  a  reference 

to  I  lie  Apostle  by  namo  was  very  conibi  mable  to  the 
subject  and  ciicunistances.  From  the  citations, 
whicli  Clemens  has  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  would  first  of  all  conclude  no  more  than 

Kusebius  ;  on  /oj  rtoi'  uTrajj^tt  to  avyyna^iu.a,     But  WC 

must  call  to  mind,  that  Euisebius,  in  liis  statement  of 
it,  seems  modestly  to  have  cast  a  polemical  side- 
glance  at  the  Western  Church,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  Greeks,  which  corroborates  the  most  ancient 
Eeelesiastical  nionmnent  of  Rome,  that  they  did 
not  account  the  Epistle  as  a  more  modern  writing, 
but  that  they  reckoned  it  among  the  other  works  of 
Paul : 

Irenieus  also  in  the  book,  m^i  ^ioXt^cwv  Btatpooutv, 
has  given  extracts  from  it yet  we  know  not  whether 
they  were  given  with  the  name  of  the  author ;  but, 
on  tJio  otiier  l^and,  in  the  books  against  the  heretics 
be  has  so  earelully  avoided  the  application  of  it,  that 
here  and  tliere  only  faint  traces  of  it  are  perceptible 

>Vhence  can  we  explain  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
Greek  Teacher  in  this  last  work?  I  believe  that  it 
may  bo  justly  cx])iaiiu d  from  the  times  and  circum- 
stances oi'  bis  life.  His  ecclesiastical  connexions 
linked  him  to  the  W  esterns,  among  whom  he  acted 
with  reputation  and  authority.  These  were  actively 
employed  by  means  of  the  sect  of  the  Kataphrygians, 
or  Montanists.  He  himself  had,  on  account  of  these, 
executed  commissions  from  the  Gaulish  communities 
to  Eleuthcrus,  at  Rome",  ere  he  had  yet  com- 
posed his  haeresiological  work     The  third  Book  of 

'  Euseb.  H.  E,  L.  v.  c.  27. 

Massuet  Disscrtat.  in  Ircn.  D.  i».  art,  1 1 . 11.  7. 
"  Eiiscb.  H.  E.  L.  V.  c.  47. 
*  MuHiiuci  Diiiscrtat.  it.  art.  H.  47. 
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it  was  not  written  before  the  latter  times  of  Eleu-' 
themsy  and  the  whole  first  appeared  under  his  suc- 
cessor. 

These  now  (the  Montauists)defeiided  their  dogma, 
that  they  who  had  become  guilty  of  very  grievous 
crimes,  could  no  more  be  admitted  into  the  Chutch, 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  c.  tI.  4,  5.  This 
was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  proofs^  as  we 
conclude  from  Jerome^. 

But  even  without  his  testimony  the  actual  singu-' 
larity  in  the  conduct  of  a  sealous  Montanist  must 
convince  us  of  it.  Tertullian  vigorously  defended, 
from  Heb.  vi.  4.  5,  the  Montanist  doctrines,  in  his 
book  de  IHuUciiid,  which  he  particularly  composed 
in  favour  of  their  assertion,  and  insisted  on  this 
passage  with  a  degree  of  application,  that  he  be- 
stowed on  no  other  of  his  arguments. 

If  therefore  the  Teachers  of  the  Latin  Church 
made  use  of  the  Epistle  with  diffidence  and  distrust 
untQ  they  finally  rejected  it,  history  furnishes  us  with 
causes,  which  render  tliis  conceivable.  Tor,  that  it 
was  difiicult  to  answer  the  argument,  the  different  at- 
tempts which  the  ancients  made  to  that  effect  might 
inform  us» 

Irenseus  had  perhaps  not  been  long  dead,  ere  a  loud 
opposition  to  the  Epistle,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Church,  ensued.  Caius,  (Fatoc)  one  of  its  Presby- 
ters under  Zephyrinus^  declared^  without  hesitation^ 
in  a  controversial  work,  that  he  only  admitted  thir- 
teen Mpistlcs  of  Paul,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  that 
to  the  Hebrews  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle.  The  con- 
trovereial  work  was  directed  against  the  Montanists, 

'  L,  ii.  adv.  Jovinian.  n.  3.  Verum  ne  Montanoset  Novaius  bic. 
rideant,  rjui  coiuenduut  non  posse  renovari  per  pceDilentiam  cos,  qui 
aemel  sunl  iliiuninaU,  &c,  Heb.  vi.  4,  6. 
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and  principally  against  Proculus,  one  of  their  most 

learned  defenders^ TttcKaraippvyia^aipHnwg  vircpAia^o vyra. 

This  circumstance  again  perfectly  explains  to  us  the 

cause  of  this  I^pistle  being  so  troublesome  to  him, 
and  of  his  so  decidedly  denying  it. 

Henceforward,  the  greater  part  of  the  Latins 
adopted  these  opinions,  and  from  this  event  until 
the  fonrlli  ceiilui  v,  thtii  decibion  continued  to  be 
against  PauP.  History,  however,  is  not  aware,  that 
they  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  deprive  the  Epistle 
of  the  honour  of  the  Apostolic  age»  and  to  deny  to 
it  a  composer  of  that  time'.  How  could  they, 
when  the  treatise  of  Clemens  Romanus  was  in  so 
many  hands  I  But  the  autiior  of  the  remarkable 
fragment  in  Muratori,  who  places  himself  about  the 
time  of  Caius,  alone  makes  an  exception  to  it,  and 
was  wild  cnoui;h  to  call  the  l^pistle  ajmd  Alexan-- 
drinths'  Paidi  nomine  Jiciam  ad  lucres'm  Marcionis^* 
Thus,  tliat  a  self-opinionated  man  might  maintain 
his  orthodoxy,  the  Apostle  himself  must  submit  to 
become  a  Heretic. 

Even  the  IMontanists  relaxed,  and  in  their  polemi- 
cal writings  admitted  the  Epistle  so  far  only,  as  they 

'  iMiscb.  H.  E.  L.  vi.  c.  Z\.  ))\rt  <f  Kat  ttr  Ijuur  kui  I'aVov 
TUTov  u  i  i  iHir  I  mXoyoi  « Ti  r<o/<»/f-  Kftra  y.i(j->  ;ui  I't-  ;rpf>c  J\poK\oy'  •••• 
•  f  u) .  •  »  .  rr;i'  tifun'  AttotuXov  » f  *<(-oa.»i-  fii/ioji  t —iff'oXioy  ^iijfiovivii^ 
Tt}y  TT'Xir,  \.;]inti(ivr  fAff  c  f  ,  (I  i  n  ■}  ijOtlr  run  Xntmttr'  mnurCiVOO 
nana  Viitfiutbiy  Tintf  i  v  lofit^irai  Tfn>  *\ \'m  ri'%  \aii.iy.  Hicronym. 
in  Catal.  \,  Caitjs.  In  todcm  vuhuuiiu'  ^  tii  |)uta'ione  ndvcrs.  Pro- 
cuium)  epistolas  Pauli  trcdtcim  imtiiernni,  decunain  quartam,  qua; 
fcrtur  ad  Mcbracos.  dicit  ejus  non  esse ;  scd  ct  apud  Romanes  usque 
hodic  Pauli  nnn  habcttir.    Ct^'^  Photius,  Cod.  1^. 

'  Hicronym.  Catal.  V.  Paulns.  Pliilastr.  de  Hi«rcs.  c.  88.  Pri- 
masius  fomiD^ nt.  Vr:vi\  in         ad  licbr. 

*  Tom.  iii.  Antiijq.  It.d.  uu  d,  a  vi.  p.  Sot.    That  lie  understands 
hy  it  the  Epistle  to  »hc  llrhrcw^,  i?  j)iovcd  by  the  adjoined  citatioo> 
}lch.  xu.  iJ,  by  uhich  he  characterises  it. 
1 
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were  inclined  to  acknowledge  its  authority  ;  viz.  as 
a  work  oi  an  Apostolic  Teacher,  such  as  Barnabas, 
Clenma,  &c.  So  did  TertuUian,  who  had  ahready, 
under  Zepbjrinus,  witnessed  these  commotions  and 
the  attempt  of  Caius,  and  who  soon  succeeded 
Proculus  in  reputation  and  erudition^  and  became 
his  most  ardent  admirer ;  Proculus  nostras  virginU^ 
seneeta,  ei  ChrUtimee  doqueniue  digmias*  He  there* 
fore  (to  return  again  to  ow  subject)  when  Paul's 
right  to  this  Epistle  was  disputed,  accepted  it  for 
that  which  it  was  accounted  to  he,  and  urged  hia 
arguments  and  proofs  so  forcibly,  that  he,  nererthe* 
less,  placed  it  on  an  equality  with  Paul  in  authority 
and  value,  or,  at  the  least,  next  to  him. 

This  passage  is  remarkable,  and  shows  us  liow  he 
endeavours  to  retrieve  in  one  place,  what  he  yields 
respecting  Paul  in  another,  and  to  retrace  the  Epistle 
at  least  indirectly  to  Paul.  Volo  ex  abundautift 
**  alrn/Jffs  comitis  apostolorvm  testimonium  siiperin-^ 
"  duccre  idoneum  coufirmandi  de  proximo  jure  dis" 

eiplinam  magisirontm.  Exstat  enim  et  Barnabas 
"  titulus  ad  Hebraeos,  aded  satis  auctoritatis  viro,  ut 
*'  qucm  Fauiii^  juxta  se  jwstierit  in  aljstinentijE  te- 
**  nore  ;  aut  ego  solus  et  Barnabas  non  habemus  hoc 
**  operandi  potestatem  ?   Est  utique  receptior  apud 

Eeclesias  epistola  Barnabas,  illo  apocrypho  Pastore 
**  moechorum.  Monens  igitur  discipulos  omissis  om^ 
"  nibus  initiis  ad  perfectionem  niagis  tendere,  nec 
'*  rursum  fuudamenta  poeuitentiac  jacere  operibus 

mortuorum,  impossibile  est,  inquit,  illos  qui  semel 

illuminati  sunt,  (et  reL)  Hebr.  vi.  4,  5  Hoc 

**  qui  ab  Apostolis  didicit,  et  cum  apostolis  doc  nil, 
nunquam  mcecho  et  fomicatori  secundam  jycenitett' 
**  tiam  pronUesam  ab  Apostolis  n^at"  De  Fudicit, 
a  20. 

Both  parties  were  thus  contesting,  when  in  the 
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ardour  of  the  controversy  the  Montanists  were  re- 
iiii'urced  by  a  new  party.  The  circumstances  became 
more  urgent  and  the  orthodox  liad  no  time  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  Epistle.  Nearly  about  forty 
years  after  the  declaration  of  Caius,  the  Novatians 
arose  at  Rome  on  the  deaiii  of  Cornelius.  They  re- 
newed the  assertion  of  Montauus  respecting  re- 
pentance, and  called  themselves  the  pure.  As  soon 
as  they  had  adopted  his  dogma,  they  also  appro- 
pi  latcd  ills  ])roofs  to  themselves,  and  the  chief  pas- 
sage, on  which  they  prided  themselves,  was  again 
Heb.  \u  f ,  5. 

Jerome  has  already  drawn  our  attention  to  it 
above  *.  Augustin  in  quoting  it  refers  to  the  Xo- 
vatiiins,  whom  lie  calls  Jf/u/dnx  (KaS^naovc)  and  re- 
futes their  opiuiou  of  repentance  loundcd  npuu  it". 
Epiphauius  considers  these  words  as  the  chief  source 
of  their  error  \  Theodorct  accuses  them  of  arming 
themselves  witli  il  in  di'lciice  orunlriuh,  and  opposes 
to  them  his  own  interpretation  Macarius  the 
Egyptian  ndds  to  the  words  Ileb.  vi,  4,  5.,  others 
also  of  this  Epistle,  which  in  the  same  manner  had 
been  misinterpreted  Kara  ^nftarmvutv  ^oovti^ia  *.  Abiil- 
faraj  even  exhibits  to  ns  a  Novatian  speak ini?,  who 
proved  his  opinion  from  hence  '.  Eulogius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  means  of  an  extensive  discussion  in 
the  book  against  the  Novatians  has  analyzed  this 

*  Hicronyrn.  Ep.  atl  Danlan. 

"  Augustin.  dc  veru  ct  falsa  Pccnitentia.  C.  J.  L.  iv.  opp.  edil.  Ba^ii. 
1559. 

*  Epiplian.  Hccr.  lix.  dc  Catliaris.  ncntXyn  <n'rouc  to  fniniy  rou 
*Airo(T7o\i)V  e('()ij/if  ror,  to  (ju  jrarvv  rove  arras  (^Md.-iac* »  rac,  k,  t.  .V. 

>  'l  licDcloret.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Ilcb.  c.  vi.  tuvth  qI  Novarou  i^ara 

'  Macani  Monaclii  opusc.  iii.  dc  Pccnucni.  Galland.  BibJiotli.  PP. 

T.  viii.  J).  '.yZ. 

Iliistur.  Dyiiubtiarum,  p.  \oh  .irabk  Tc^.^  and  p.  SG  Latin* 
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passage  and  defended  it  against  their  declaration,  of 
which  Fhotius  has  given  us  a  very  copious  extract  ^ 
So  much  was  thia  the  chief  argument,  that  it  re- 
quired and  employed  the  opposition  and  acumen  of 
the  most  celebrated  teachers. 

The  conduct  ol'  the  two  Churches  was  therefore 
very  different  upon  the  same  subject ;  the  Greeks 
attempted  to  ei^e  the  argument  hy  means  of  the 
interpretation ;  and  the  Latins  rejected  the  whole. 
The  cause  of  this  is  contained  in  the  circumstances. 
The  Greeks  were  more  peaceable  and  less  disturhed 
spectators;  whereas  the  theatre  of  these  contro- 
versies was  among  the  Latins  and  in  Rome,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Heads  of  the  parties  appeared. 
Thev  liad  no  leisure  to  look  on,  until  an  execretical 
attempt  might  be  successfully  opposed  to  the  con- 
testing party.  They  were  consequently  obliged, 
whflst  the  Oreek  Church  was  supporting  the  Epis* 
tie,  notwithstanding  the  Heretics  regarded  it  as  their 
principal  polemical  instrument, — to  avail  themselves 
of  the  most  ready  expedient  in  their  situation  and 
to  act  as  they  did, — ^to  contradict  the  Epistle,  the 
subject  of  which  they  could  not  answer — or  to  be 
overcome  in  the  contest.  This  was  the  real  cause 
of  their  conduct,  and  if  Philastrius  in  his  honesty 
confesseB,  that  the  Public  and  Ecclesiastical  use  6t 
the  Epistle  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  the  No* 
vatians%  he  should  therefore  no  longer  be  treated 
with  harshness. 

Is  it  then  a  subject  of  surprise^  that  Cyprian,  who 
had  BO  many  struggles  on  account  of  the  rMdmis* 
tiion  oi  the  lapsed,  does  not  mention  the  Epistle  in  a 

'*  Photins  Cod.  280,  p.  880.  Ed.  Hoeschelii. 
*  Philastr.  adv.  llseita,  c.  S8*  aoa  leguur  ....  de  pcMiiUstii 
propter  NoTatianot. 
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single  syllable,  and  rather  appears  ignorant  of  its 

existence  ? 

There  is  also  no  doubt,  that  Hippolytus  did  not 
admit  it :  he  cannot  however  be  considered  here  as 
a  Greek,  or,  (as  some  prefer)  an  Oriental;  for 
Irenacus  guided  his  judgment  upon  this  subject,  aiul 
the  work,  in  which  his  declaration  appeared  respect- 
ing this  treatise,  was  his  History  of  the  Heresies^ 
which  he  for  the  most  part  wrote,  o/iiXovvroc  Eipiivaiov 

Meanwhile,  such  serious  fermentations  among  the 
Latins  could  not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
and  it  is  easy  to  be  imagined  tliat  some  (jivt^,)  as  Eu- 
sebius  states,  partook  of  their  opinions,  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
rejection. 

13ut  w  hat  indeed  were  the  reasons  of  the  iioiuau 
Church?  ^^'as  it  solely  the  pressure  of  circum* 
stances,  which  they  wished  and  were  forced  to  con* 
ceal  by  specious  arguments  ;  or,  were  the  Mon- 
tanist  and  Novatian  commot which  indeed  had 
visibly  and  uudeniably  their  share  in  it,  probably 
the  sole  occasion  of  a  rooted  opposition,  whicli 
was  only  enkindled  and  entiamed  by  this  event  ?  Did 
they  or  Caius  piodiu  e  ancient  dcdaratiojis  of  credi- 
ble men  ?  did  they  produce  authentic  historical  tes- 
timonies and  securities,  which  decided  against  Paul^ 
or  in  favour  of  another  author  ? 

In  that  case,  the  controversy  must  certainly  have 
received  quite  a  different  aspect;  however,  far  from 
referring  to  tlie  Traditio  Ecclesiarum,  to  authorities 
of  the  earlier  Church,  as  an  historical  problem  re- 
quired, and  as  it  was  customary  in  questions  Te-* 

'  The  chief  passage  relating  to  this  Is  in  Photius  Cod.  121.' p. 
161.  Hocschel.  where  Photins  inilcpcndendy  of  Gobar  derived  die 
subject  from  Hippolytus  himself. 
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spectin^  the  Canon  and  articles  of  &ith,  they  gave 
a  totally  diiferent  turn  to  the  investigatioii.  In 
the  wbcde  Latin  Chnreh,  there  is  not  one  teacher 
celebrated  in  history  for  Ms  penetration  and  litei»-^ 
ture,  who  was  acquainted  witli  any  such  Traditia 
EcclesuB,  or  with  an  historical  ground :  the  whole 
contest  rested  ezdusiirety  upon  internal  criteria. 

The  Epistle,  (they  said),  is  sn  anonymons  con^ 
position,  in  ^vhicll  Paul,  contrary  to  his  ClMtom,  na 
where  mentions  himself,  from  which  consequently 
we  cannot  specify  its  composer  .  Its  style  is  dif-» 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Apostle  in  elegance  and 
rhetorical  parade,  which  he  despised and  if,  not* 
withstanding  this,  it  should  belong  to  him,  it  can 
only  be  a  translation  from  another  original  text,  in 
which  Paul  originaUy  wrote  it»  and  is  therefore  in* 
adnussible  in  every  dogmatical  proof'.  Moreover, 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  occur  in  it,  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  and  other 
Canonical  books  of  the  Jews  ^. 

These  are  the  principal  argument^,  which  the 
Latins  urged,  when  they  wished  to  maintain  their 
objection  ;  others,  as  for  instance,  fiuia  uddiderunt  m 
€&  quidam  turn  bene  seniienles,  el  qmajactum  Chris- 

*  Ad  Hebneot . . .  ubi  principtum  lalutadoottm  de  ioduttrii  cuBuat ; 
.  • .  •  unde  BoiumUi  eum  io  Camonem  Scripturarum  reciperc  timue- 
runt.  AugutdD.  Exp.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Tom.  iv.  opp.  £d.  Basil. 
155S.  p.  IISO.  Primnhu  UttioeDS.  Praf.  in  CoramenU  Bp.  ad 
Hebr. 

'  NoacjosdidtorfropCtrSlyliSeniioirfiquediiioi^  Hieroo. 
CnL  V.  Pnolui.  Qnod  rhetoric^  aeripwiit,  et  Mmione  plauiibia.  Pbi* 
laatritts.  Httr.  c.  61. 

'  Hilar.  PictoT.  Tract,  in  Ptefan.  li.  n.  4. 

*  HieioD.  Conmeiit.  in  I«uain.  X..  iii.  c.  6.  T.  iv.  opp.  p.  9r<r 
Vrisw.  .  . 
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turn  dicif,  See.  are,  as  it  is  clear^  not  to  be  compared 

witli  these. 

By  such  pretexts  the  Latins  justified  their  con- 
duct, and  they,  who,  in  other  cases,  well  knew  how 
to  establish  their  proofs  from  tradition,  in  this  case 

never  wasted  a  word  upon  guarantees  of  antiquity 
or  documents  of  earlier  teacliers.  In  short,  liistory 
has,  according  to  its  hest  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness, never  produced  a  testimony  against  Paul ;  and 
the  whole  contest  has  been  exclusively  conducted 
upon  exegetical  grounds,  the  examination  and  de- 
cision of  which  is  in  our  own  power,  and  on  which 
we  are  ourselves  able  to  decide. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  teachers,  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  who  with  tlieir  extensive  literature  and 
reading,  outweighed  all  the  \Vest,  were  convinced  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients.  They  even  placed 
before  their  cotemporaries  the  traditio  of  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  and  attempted  by  it  to  give  a  different 
direction  to  the  general  opinion.  The  result  would 
not  perhaps  have  met  witli  success,  if  they  had  been 
unable  to  render  the  decision  respecting  it  valid  by 
means  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council.  It  was  the  third 
or  ioLirth  council  of  Carthage,  over  which  Augustin 
had  great  infliicMu  e.  It  noted  in  its  list  oi  the  cano- 
nical books  PauU  Epistolas  iredecim,  ejusdem  ad 
llebncos  unam,  as  the  decision  of  the  Church. 

From  this  time  the  Latins  coinc  ided,  and  Innocent 
in  the  Epistle  to  Exuperius  at  Toulouse,  determined, 
upon  the  question  concerning  the  Canon,  that  there 
were  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul.  Thus  it  became 
still  further  customary  in  the  Roman  and  Latin 
C  hurches,  and  the  objection  died  away  every  where, 
excepting  in  bpain.  At  least  Isidore  of  Seville  en- 
tertained scruples  about  it,  as  late  as  in  the  7th  cen- 
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tuiy*  He  is^  however,  the  only  one,  with  whoBi- 
such  are  still  found.  Therefore  the  Western  na- 
tions depreciated  the  Epistle,  from  force  of  circum- 
stances, then  they  palliated  their  conduct,  by  rea- 
sons collected  from  all  parts,  and  after  the  storm  of 
partjHipirit  had  8ufasided»  thej  reiostated  it  ia  its. 
right 

SECTION  CXU. 

Th£  author  has^  at  the  end,  added  such  circum- 
stances, that  no  one,  who  was  acquainted  with  hia 
connexions,  could  easily  mistake  the  Apostle  in  them. 

He  promises  his  readers,  that  he  would  visit  them 
with  Timothy,  who,  in  other  places,  was  constantly 
in  the  society  of  Paul,  as  his  pupil  and  his  assistant* 
and  was  at  Rome  his  fellow  prisoner.  He  mentions 
him  as  one  released  from  the  prison;  he  adds  greetings 
from  Italy,  by  which  his  present  residence  is  named, 
and  his  preceding,  in  the  prison  of  the  capita!, 
is  likewise  shown.  This  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
&te  of  the  Apostle  was  known,  much  more  demon- 
strativc  than  it  is  now,  and  the  words,  €ov '  ra^tov 
i|>X^irac,  were  then  generally  understood,  whereas  at 
present  they  admit  of  a  manifold  meaning.  At  all 
events,  Paul  was  recognisable  from  these  expressions^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Epistle. 

But  why  (lid  he  not  prefix  his  name,  if  it  was  Paul 
who  composed  the  treatise  1  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
answers  the  question  in  the  following  manner ; — 

When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  who  were  pre-' 
judiced  SL^diiiai  him,  he  cautiously  did  not  preHx 

'  Chryiottom  A/itX.  X^*.  p.  1972.  says  on  thia  passage,  o'/fat  avroy 
tit  ^i9fMttrnpwv  lftfit0K^9^€ur  4  ft  fill  rovr«,^To*A^i|ri#y  iiwo}u\vfuyoym 
'^Trmttlator, 
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his  name,  lest  he  might  deter  them/  It  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  better  precaution  '  for  all  those,  who  re- 
ceived this  writing  with  prejudice,  for  them  first  to 
read  it,  examine  it,  impartially  judge  it,  and  come  to 
a  conclusion  re<^pecting  it  for  themselves.  If  they, 
having  perused  it,  gradually  conjectured  towards,  tlie 
end  from  circumstances,  and  hnally  arrived  at  the 
certainty,  that  it  came  from  Paul,  the  contents  had 
become  already  known  to  them,  the  ideas  had  been 
imbibed,  had  iastcned  tliemselves  on  the  mind,  and 
had  taken  eifect. 

We  have  a  second  answer  to  this  from  Pantaenus. 
lie  is  of  opinion,  that  the  customary  salutation,  as 
we  read  it  at  the  beginning?  of  Paul's  Epistles,  Vwi. 
THK  Apostle,  S:c.  could  not  well  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  an  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  since,  with  re- 
ference to  them,  he  could  not  assume  the  rLypellation 
ofAposTLK,  without  offence,  {  110.  Paul  had  cer- 
tainly renounced  the  Apobtolic  vocation,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  Palestine,  and  by  an  express  agreement  took 
possession  of  the  Heathen  countries  as  the  circle  of 
his  occupations  and  the  district  of  his  mission,  GaL 
ii.  0,  10.;  but  to  call  himself  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  a  hortatory  Epistle  to  the  Jews,  were 
neither  suitable  nor  commendatory. 

A  third  answer  is  contained  in  the  contrivance  of 
the  treatise  itself :  he  begins  witli  a  i  hutorical  intro- 
duction, and  has  in  general  as  little  in  common 
with  an  Epistle,  as  the  speech  pro  lege  Manilla.  As 
far  as  the  Doxology,  xiii.  2L  he  maintains  it  con* 
tinually  in  the  style  of  a  rhetorical  composition. 

Immediatelv  after  this  comlusion,  an  addition 
follows,  which  embarrasses  the  judgment,  whether 
the  oration  be  not  probably  designed  to  be  an  Epistle  ? 

^  Euseb.  H.  £.  vi.  14. 
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Whether  now  this  tone  be  intentional,  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  ETDiding  in  the  beginning  the  greeting,  and 
Mnsequently  the  n«ne,  Apostu  ;  or  whether  it  was 
chosen  from  other  motives ;  suffice  it,  that  the  pre- 
fixed greeting,  after  the  manner  of  au  Epistle^  would 
have  been  an  error  in  style,  c<nnpared  with  the  In- 
troduetion  and  the  form  of  the  whole* 
.  All  these  answers  have  a  strong  foundation ;  no 
one  excludes  the  other;  nothing  therefore  prevents 
them  from  being  ail  true,  if,  indeed,  a  reflecting  man 
can  arrive  at  a  decieioa  by  means  of  several  argo* 
ments  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


SECTION  CXLII. 

But  whence  arises  the  difference  in  tone,  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  language  in  comparison  with  his 
<^her  writings  !  In  the  Epistles  of  Panl  the  same 
spirit  indeed  prevails,  but  not  the  same  toneihronglH 
out.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  let  us  hear 
the  offended  teacher,  conscious  of  his  dignity  and 
merit,  cireu9ispect,)mievolent,  serious,  and  vehement: 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  scholar,  maintain* 
ing  a  dignified  distance,  abounding  in  Judaic  learn- 
ing, as  the  advocate  for  the  Gentiles, — in  that  to  the 
Galatians,  let  us  hear  the  language  of  paternal  con- 
sideration towards  an  unpolished  people,  which  ia 
inclined  to  works  of  supererogation How  ¥erf 
di  fie  rent  is  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
from  that  to  the  Galatians  on  a  very  similar  subject  I 
That  to  the  Ephesians  is  solemnly  devout;  that  to 

*  jynUhei  des  GuUn  su  viei  thun  wiiL 
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the  Philippians  is  replete  uith  affection  and  conde« 
sceiiding  dignity,  that  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  ele- 
gantly, and  with  exaltation  of  the  mind.  The  situa- 
tion,  in  which  he  was»  the  relations  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  communities,  arc  expressed  most  faith- 
fully in  each  of  his  Kpistles. 

Let  us  consider  liiin  in  his  relation  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine^  he  was  not  one  of  the  Teachers 
and  Fathers  of  their  societies.  He  could  therefore 
ne^  er  adopt  that  tone,  which  became  him  towards 
communities,  whicii  iie  had  himself  established,  fos- 
tered, and  matured. 

If  we  go  back  to  himself,  it  becomes  intelligible 
from  his  fortunes,  why  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
distinguished  by  a  more  pleasing  des('rij)fion,  why 
at  the  very  bcgiuniii;<  it  assumes  an  oratorical  style, 
and  why  throughout  it  has  received  the  struc- 
ture of  a  work  of  eloquence.  Now  finding  himself 
free  aiul  happy  in  tlie  new  poshes>ioii  oi  a  hie  half 
lust,  he  retlccts  tliis  feeling  on  his  communication  by 
an  easiness  and  terseness;  and  having  been,  for  a  long 
time  led  about  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  and 
having  been  obliged  to  be  his  own  advocate  and 
speaker,  he  perfected  himself  in  a  fiiieney  which  was 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  first  occasion. 

If  we  consider  the  project,  which  occupied  him,  to 
weaken  thoroughly  the  impression  of  the  splendid 
services  of  tlie  lcnij)le  in  i';iU  iiie,  the  suleian  offer- 
ings and  gorgeous  leslivals,  by  exhibiting  the  whole 
of  this  to  be  existent  in  Christianity,  not  sensibly 
and  transitorily,  but  spiritually  and  in  a  higher  per- 
fection,—the  unity  of  the  materials  led  him  to  the 
tone  of  a  treatise  or  oration. 

Thus,  if  we  regard  the  whole  subject,  it  demanded 
a  more  lofty  tone.    The  Apostle  in  the  beginning 
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Speaks  of  Jesus  as  an  '  image  (eradiation)  of  the 
Godhead ;  of  his  elevation  alcove  the  Angels^  and 
above  the  whole  Creation;  of  his  dignity,  as  the  Son^ 

«  WiravyafffiHt  Heb.  i.  S.  This  is  one  of  tbe  words,  from  wliich 
this  Epistle  has  been  presumed  to  have  been  translated  by  an  Alex.- 
andrian.  Suidas  and  Phavorinus  deem  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
inrXtt^i^tC— aVai'/r/.  The  passnt^'e  is  equivalent  to  CoL  i.  15.  where 
Christ  is  called  lU  t^n'  tov  Otov  dopaTov :  it  more  emphaiically  de- 
notes ins  derivation  irom  the  Divine  essence,  yet  in  a  sense  totally 
different  from  that  imputed  to  it  by  the  Gnostics.  The  Fountain 
of  Deity  is  the  ai/yrj,  and  He  is  the  aVauyaa^a,  from  whom  con- 
jointly proceeds  the  it^nuptvaic  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  they  are 
joint  participants  of  that  Essence,  m  Gref]^ory  Nyssene  {de  per/ec. 
p.  25)  maint.Tins,  rur  ^uv  itiravyaafxari  to  av^fvttj  ly?fit:vvf.t€yof:'  Ttp  Zi 
^apa^.rrjp*  to  laom-aatoy.  I  hns  argued  all  the  Ortliodox  Fathers  : 
Thcodoret,  in  loco,  says,  m  dvavyfi&jid  ktu  kic  tcO  jri>poQ  iari, 
Kai  rrvy  ry  TTi/pt  ioTi'  Kat,  aWioy  fiey  i)(^ti  ro  ~up,  d^wiJiaroy  jj*  cvft 
TOV  Tvpo£'  a  OV  ynp  to  xvp,  iKnyov  nai  to  aVavyaa/Ki , 
.««.....  t's  OM  yap  J]  {f  £ri,  tt  tKtiy  ov  Ktn  to  drravyacrfxa'  an  i/  *oJa, 
dtl  TOiyvy  Kf  t  ru  ctrnryiKT/iu"  Kai  Ttp  -vni  ouo^vff  "^o  aVa v y a a^ict, 
vitKovy  Kai  o  v'mr  «-arp* ; — and  after  a  recapitnlation  of  similar 
ar^umLnts  in  anotlier  work  (Epist.  Div.  Deer.  c.  2.  p.  256,)  bt 
conchulcs,  that  to  drravynijua  tt)^  i  o.tjr  iicaamt  to  ovvdtctor. 

Vie  tind  the  word  once  used  in  the  Apocrypha  (2o^.  vli.  26.) 
dTnvyaafia  yap  iart  tpojror  aiciov,  k(u  ( Torrnnr  dK-r}\iCuyToy  Tin;  rov  Qeov 
fvcpyfiac,  Kat  ttKttn'  r^c  dya^orrjroc  fu  roTy,  which  may  very  aptly  be 
compared  to  the  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  both  theie 

plsMty  the  Arabic  hu  OMd  th«  mom  word  ^Uw»  wbicb  it  abna* 

daiitly  expreuive:  the  Syiiae  bag  mad  in  tba  Apoctypha  ^mek»\ 
i»faidi  fitber  implieB  hkue  ^  Ugki,  and  in  die  other  instance  1 
s  gfmm  or  ray*  where  die  Traoahtor  evidendy  aUnM  lo  tlie 
prophedca  rejecting  bnn«  aa  the  ^  nOS*  The  phme  itaelf  ap* 
pears  connnon  among  tbe  Jewa,  thereibre  no  excluiive  argument 
can  be  founded  upon  it.  We  read  m  ▼aiioue  parte  of  Onheloe 
of  mp^  r>  a«y«  r$6  M»Ct  in  Bereihidi  Rabbi^  5$.  52.  3.  of 
f 1*4  «*yi|  f*  dmmf  end  of  Ott  Vrtp  {d.  Tm^) 
mtSiXot  rw  irpommS,  (by  whidi  cuooyoc  ie  intended,)  in  aereial  Talnni* 
died  worka,  wbeaee  it  wee  probably  an  expiecidon  fioniliar  to.  the 
nation,  when  the  Shekinah  (to  which  dieae  pawegteeUode)  wtm  the 
enljeetof  diieaaiioD,  and  conie^ncntly  wee  appioprialely  applied  to 
•er  Savioorin  an  fipiede  dirteted  to  the  Hebrawa.— *2V«MlMAr.  * 
TOL.  II.  X  m 
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and  Creator  of  the  world.    He  then  proceeds  to 

speak  of  the  Foinuler  of  Judaism,  of  Moses  and  of 
his  institutions  for  the  establishment  of  a  reh'gious 
state  ;  after  that>  of  the  High  Priesthood^  and  of  all, 
which  made  the  religion  externally  splendid,  and 
worthy  of  reaaid  iiis  to  internal  consolation.  He 
speaks  of  the  highest  things  known  to  the  Jew,  and 
for  each  of  them  shows  one  still  higher  in  Christianity* 
Paul  could  not  have  possessed  that  sound  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  tone,  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him, 
had  he  adopted  any  other  than  the  higher  and  rheto- 
rical style.  This,  however,  as  every  one  knows, 
cannot  be  attained  without  rounding  and  ele- 
vating the  language  to  the  beautiful. 

If  we  would  suppose,  that  Luke  had  influenced 
the  expressions,  Avliat  even  then  could  be  advanced 
against  them  ?  lie  at  this  time  was  raised  so  high  ia 
the  confidence  of  the  Apostle,  that  his  co-operation 
in  more  elegantly  finishing  the  treatise  would  rea>- 
dily  be  conceivable. 


SECTION  CXLHL 

There  is  therefore  nothing  opposed  to  Paul ;  it  is 
his  language,  but  it  is  his  more  dignified  language, 
which  the  subject,  the  relative  circumstances,  and 
the  principles  of  style  required  from  him.  On  the 
contrar) ,  every  thing  is  in  his  favour,  and  secures  to 
him  the  treatise  ^is  d  property,  wliich  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
history. 

He  had  arrived  from  his  travels  in  Palestine,  at  a 
time  when  Christianity  there  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  dangerous  crisis,  as  the  apostacy  of  the  Jews  there 
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could  scarcely  be  stopprf.  Acts  xxL  20,  21.  Fame 
bad  depicted  him  as  a  determined  innovator  and  ad- 
▼emiy  to  Mosee^aod  excited  the  geneialiU^ilL  He 
fen  the  victini  to  it;  he  was  seiaed  in  a  eommotion^ 
which  broke  out  against  him,  was  sent  to  Caesaiea, 
until  he  was  taken  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence according  to  his  desire  Acts  zzii.  uiiL 

Under  audi  sad  aspects  as  to  the  duraftioii  of 
Christianity  in  Palestine,  he  quitted  it ;  perhaps  under 
the  melancholy  reflection,  that  there,  where  by 
many  a  struggle  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  suffer- 
ings^  the  school  of  Jesus  was  estaUishedt  supported^ 
and  grown  to  a  Tory  namerous  society, — in  a  diort 
time,  nothing  of  Christianity  would  be  v  isible.  This 
was  the  comfort,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Rome ; 
this  was  nearly  the  prospect  of  futurity^  whidi  ac- 
companied him  thither. 

His  fate,  however,  took  a  favourable  direction. 
He  was  acquitted  ;  his  character  in  civil  life  was 
never  equivocal ;  he  therefore  could  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a  criminal  and  a  transgressor  against  the 
Laws  of  his  Fathers,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

One  fruit  of  his  acquittal  was,  that  he  could  now 
again  speak  of  his  doctrines  to  those,  who  had  before 
regarded  them  as  audacious  and  punishable.  He 
therefore  assumed  his  former  activity^  and  endea* 
Tonred  to  oppose  the  evil,  which  had  afaready  for  a 
long  time  atflicted  him,  to  strengthen  the  wavering 
in  Palestine,  to  encourage  those  who  had  remained 
tme^  and  where  it  was  practicaUs^  to  recal  the 
rekpsed. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  task,  which  he  had 
nndertaken.  As  yet,  not  long  acquitted,  he  might 
excite  the  former  accusations  against  Mm,  if  he,  with 
▼ehementfimnkness^ashehad  beenaccustomed^mafai- 
tained  tfie  mipnifitablsDess  of  the  old  religion ;  and 

M  m  2 
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then  it  was  to  be  appreliciuled,  from  the  disposition 
of  his  readers  at  tliat  time,  that  he  might  lor  ever 
incur  their  aversion,  and  accelerate  the  very  step, 
which  he  wished  to  prevent.    But  whatever  he  con- 
ceded to  tliem,  he  yielded  to  truth,  to  his  own 
principles  and  conscience.    Paul  knew  how  to  unite 
both ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  deviate  from  his  con- 
victions and  his  old  doctrines,  yet  he  granted  to  them 
all,  that  they  demanded.    They  might  desire  ofter- 
in::s  and  days  of  e\])iutiun,  altars  for  sacrifices,  and 
High-priests,  yet  was  he  so  far  from  investigating 
the  justness  of  their  requisitions,  that  he  seemed  to 
comply  with  all ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  showed, 
by  liai)py  turns,  that  tliey  were  already  in  posses- 
sion oi'all  this  in  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  tliat 
Cliri>tianity  was  nothing  else  but  the  most  sublime 
Judaism,  by  the  side  of  which  the  grosser  Judaism 
of  past  time  must  entirely  vanish.    And  indeed  it 
disappc  tied  wholly,  whilst  he  was  provinir,  that  all 
its  excellences  existed  in  Christianity  in  the  highest 
degree  and  in  the  purest  sense.    Thus  they  might 
deem  themselves  perfect  Jews  in  the  school  of  Jesus, 
until  they  had  understood  the  rcliijion  of  Jesus  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth  ;  and  then  tlicy  lirst  saw  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  were  no  loni;er  Jews,  and  that 
they  never  were ;  and  as  he  had  substituted  for  every 
sensual  requisition  a  spiritual  idea,  so  were  they 
worbhippers  in  spirit,  without  even  knowinpr  it. 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  the  more  am  I  tempted  to  account 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  his  master-piece.  It 
bears  the  seal  oF  perfection,  just  as  those  to  the 
The^salonians  dtuote  the  commencement  of  bis 
career  as  an  author. 

In  this  manner  did  Paul  avail  himself  of  his  ac- 
quittal, and  of  the  first  days  of  his  recovered  liberty. 
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and  wrote  this  treatise^  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Italy^ 
Heb»  xiiL  M.,  after  his  liberatioii  at  Romet  which, 
according  to  our  researches  into  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles,  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year 
of  Nero. 
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TUB  CATHOLIC  BPlSTLfift. 

SECTION  CXLIY. 

Tbe  didactical  compositiona  of  the  Apoatlea  were 

divided  into  two  collections ;  the  one  contained  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  bore  commonly  the  title  'A7ro<T- 
roXoc ;  the  other  comprised  the  Epistles  of  the 
otherBf  and  waa  auperacribed :  KadoXucM  f nmAot,  or 

This  latter  title  appears  more  frequently  in  Ori- 
gen ;  but  he  applied  it  exclusively  to  the  hrst  Episde 
of  Peter,  although  the  second  waa  alao  known  to 
him»  and  to  the  first  of  John,  without  imparting  it  to 
the  second  and  third  ' . 

In  the  banie  manner  also,  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
only  calls  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  mv  jcodoXucfv  frt<r- 
rcXnv,  and  when  ahortly  afterwarda  he  alao  speaka  of 
the  other  two,  he  uses  the  expression  ftpofuvo^  ^ 

The  phraseology  of  Origen,  and  the  passage  of 
Dionysius,  which  seem  to  place  in  opposition  to 
each  other  the  KodoAucoc  and  ^i^voc,  ^  CaHoUe 

■  To  dwo  rr/c  ^luayyov  Ka^oXiKtjf  iiriirroXric  ovr^  eixoy*  Tom.  xvii* 
in  Matt.  D.  797.  crrfp  Trnpaarrfao^Ky  Kai  diro  rov  Twavvov  ica-^oXirr^ 
fTTfOToXf/c.  In  .Uroin.  Tom.  ix.  p.  181.,  Tom.  iii.  Opp.  Edit.  Ruaei., 
Tom.  ii.  in  Joaim.  p.  76.,  Torn,  xx.  in  Jo.  p.  diSd.*  Xonu  iv.  Opp. 

Rutci. 

°  Ncessclt.  Conject.  ad  Hist.  £p.  Jacobi,  as  a  SupplemeiU  to 
Knapp,  Diiierl.  in  c.  ii.  Jacobi. 
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and  tlic  supposed,  give  authority  to  tlic  opinion,  that 
the  expresiaion  KaSuAuci}  iTrtdroAq  denoted  a  genml- 
writings  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  in  oppo^ 
sition  to  a  supposed  or  doubtful  one*  A  very 
eminent  scholar  inferred  it  from  these  assertions 
of  both  Fathers,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  following 
words  of  Eusebius.  "  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
(saya  he)  is  generany  acknowledged ;  but  the  Acta 
of  Peter^  hia  Gospel,  hie  Sennon  and  Apocalypse,  are 
not  among  the  Catholic  writings  p." 

Catholic  and  generally  acknowledged,  ica^oXucoc  and 
oi^oyou^unpoc*  not  Catholic  and  doubtful,  would  there- 
fore be,  aceording  to  Eusebiua,  syoonyniouB.  At 
first  sight  nothing  sems  to  be  more  correct ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  the  idea,  which  Eusebius  connecta 
with  jciidbX«coc« 

In  another  plaeo  he  says  exactty  the  contraxy : 
*^  He  osed,"  (dins  he  speaks  of  Ckmens  Alexan* 
drinus)  "  also  the  controverted  books,  namely  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles''.'* 
Still  more  plainly  however  does  he  previously  ex- 
plain himself,  where  he  asserts,  that  the  Epistle  of 
Janies»  one  of  the  CaihoUe,  ob  they  are  eaUed^  was 
albo  esteemed  spurious,  as  well  as  tlie  supposititious 
one  of  Jude,  which  is  also  one  of  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  Consequently  Catholic  is,  according  to 
his  idea,  so  fiur  firom  being  an  opposition  to  suspected 
or  controverted,  that  it  Is  rather  also  applied  to  a  great 
part  of  the  writings,  which  are  comprised  among  the 
controverted. 

In  Dionysius  also  the  opposition  between  mSoXinsc 

»ILS.iii.S.  <H.E.vi.l4. 

'  H.  B.  iii«  as.  Toiairrtt  9m  ra  <«ra  to¥  *liiM^y,  o»  ^  "pvni 

vo^tmrm  fuv . , ,  •  ••  *I«6Sm,  imoc  wot,  okrns  oW«c  nSv  hrwm 
Xiyofuvmp  Km^okutrnw^  k.  r«  X. 
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and  <pi(iOf.uvor  is  not  so  established.  He  produces 
doubts  asfainst  tlie  Apocalypse,  and,  among  other 
things^  makes  the  accusation  against  it,  that  John  i.  9, 
speaks  of  himself  in  it  by  natne^  which  is  unprece- 
dented in  his  other  writings.  Then  he  arranges  the 
comparison  in  its  order  by  way  oT  proof.  In  the 
Gospel  he  is  silent  respecting  liis  name  :  the  Catholic 
Epistle  he  opens  with  the  words,  what  we  have 
licard,  scen^  etc.  In  the  supposed  Epistles,  (so  he 
continues  after  some  intermediate  sentences,)  he 
onlv  calls  himself  the  Elder*. 

The  o|jposition  between  the  writings  of  John 
collectively  and  the  Apocalypse  is  here  the  chief 
point ;  but  the  object  and  connection  of  things  did 
not  requiiLS  that  they  >li<»ald  all  be  brought  i/Uo 
oj)po^ition  one  with  the  other.  Every  one  of  thcni 
must  have  been  quoted  under  a  certain  title*  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  representation  of 
the  idea,  which  he  had  asserted. 

The  slati'incnt  respecting  the  Catholic  and  the 
supposititious  Epistles  is  also  too  much  separated 
by  the  insertion  of  an  intermediate  idea.  To  effect 
a  contrast  in  the  statement,  we  cannot  separate 
from  each  other  the  ol)jects  to  be  compared  by 
loau  intermediate  discourses,  without  destrovini^ 
the  effect,  which  we  wish  to  produce.  According  to 

*  Euseb.  H,  £.  L.  vii.  c.  25*  *0  fitv  yap  EvayycXiori^c  ov^a/<ov 
TO  olo/Mi  oi'toi/  n-(»oc7y>4i0ec,  ovtt  K}ffwtr(rti  fovror,  ovti  ttoroS  Evayyc- 
XioD,  oi'it  c<a  n/c  'Kjr«<rroXi;r» ...  wet  Y.vnyyt\iCTr}£  ohh  r^c  Ka^okttcric 
iiriOToXnr  Vf}f)f  yim\l>tt' aitov  ra  oro/m'  <r\Xa  ujrfptrriac  nie  avrw  TO 
fiVOTTipiov  r>7c  -^itac  'Aro*;nXi'\i^<wc  »/('£«ro,  */  »/i'a3r*  d(>\t^c^oo'C^l:oaf^tv, 
o  lOfpaKUfify  tuIq  01^-^ iiXftotr  iifitav*  'Kirc  rtwrrf  riji  d^roifaXv^ec  cae  o 
Ktipioc  Tov  Xlftpoi'  IfmmtpttTfVf  <iVwi'*  futKupififj  fi,  l^tfuav  Dap'Iwi'a, 
9ap^  vol  ttifta  oiiK*  dirtKt/Xv^t  froi,  tiWn  o  llarrip  fiov  6  Oupai'coc* 
«XX'  ovit  if  rjj  hvTtp^  <ptpt>fuvtj  ''^i^^m'rt^^f  Knt  rpnp  jcairoc  /Spa^cmtc 
imoToXmt  *Iw«Ki'»7f  ovnfmnrt  vpoKtirtu, 
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Cvrauuoatieal  arraogement,  therefoie^  the  intentiott. 
of  an  oppoeition  la  not  at  all  perceptible* 

But  even  ,  if  we  would  admit,  that  Dionysius 
has  used  ffpojitvoc  in  opposition  to  ku^oXikoq,  it  would 
be  only  his  own  term,  not  the  ecclesiastical,  upon 
which  it  depends^  if  the  question  he,  what  the  in- 
scription, icadoXucai  moroXai,  signified  in  the  BiUicaL 
Codex  r 

Euseblus  expresaly  names  the  first  Epistle  of  John 
in  the  daaa  of  the  generally  acknowledged  works  of 
the  New  Coyenant,  niv  ^^fivmv  'Icmwov  wfttntfmv, 

where  it  certainly  is  not  opposed  to  icaSoXifcoc,  in 
the  sense  already  proposed  The  ancients  never 
applied  the  term  Catholic  to  other  acknowledged 
and  undoubted  books  of  the  New  Testament^  which, 
certainly  must  have  belonged  to  them,  if  it  desig- 
nated the  idea  of  that,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  never  assigned  to  the  Gospels,  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  to  the  13  Epistles  of  Paul, 
this  predicate,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
them. 

It  is  and  remains  therefore  a  technical  expression 
for  one  class  of  Biblical  vrritings,  which  possesses  it 
exclnsivdy,  and  communicates  it  to  no  other;  namely, 
for  that  class,  which  comprised  in  itself  the  didac- 
tical compositions  of  the  Apostles  collectively,  with 
the  exception  of  Paul,  «adoXiiCftic>  i*  e*  icadoXov  mii 

When  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  con- 
stituted one  peculiar  division,  the  works  of  Paul 
also  another,  there  still  remained  writings  of  different 
authors,  which  might  likewise  form  a  collection  of 
themselves/  to  which  a  name  must  be  given.  It 
might  mobt  aptly  be  called  Ihe  common  collection, 

'  £iiMb.  U*  £•  L.  iii«  Ct  Z^* 
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Kn%\tKov  mtvrayfia,  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  treatises 

c'oiuaincd  in  it,  koivui  and  Kit^o\iK<a,  wliich  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  Greeks  as  synonyms. 

For  this  we  find  a  proof  even  in  the  most  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  language.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls 

the  Epistle,  which  was  dispatched  by  tlie  Asscmbl  v  of 
the  Apostles,  Acts  xv.  2H.  the  catholic  epistle,  as 

THAT  IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  APOSTLES  HAJ>  A  8HAR£^ 
rifv  ciriffroAi|V  KaSoX(jci|V  ruiv  'AvoffroXoiir  an'ovriuv  \  Hence 

our  seven  Epistles  are  Catholic,  or  Epistles  otall 

the  Apostles,  who  are  authors. 

Tlie  above  adduced  passage  of  Eusebius  contains 
also  this  sense,  vtho  seemed  to  oppose  Catholic  to 
Dmhtfuly  for,  according  to  all  his  other  assertions^ 
nothiiii?  else  could  have  been  his  meaning.  "  The  first 
Epistle  ol'  Peter  (thus  has  he  expressed  himse/f)  is 
generally  acknowledged,  but  the  Acta  of  Peter,  his 
Gospel,  his  Sermon,  and  Apocalypse,  are  not  among 
the  Catholic  writings."  For  he  mentions  the  class  in 
which  these  siip})i):5e(I  works  of  Peter  hhouklbe placed 
(since  the  collection  of  the  Historical  and  the  Pauline 
writings  was  concluded)  if  they  were  authentic,  and 
belonging  to  the  Canon, — i.  e.  according  to  his  notion 
they  should  be  placed  in  that,  into  which  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  were  generally  distributed.  So  also 
hasOrigen  adopted  the  expression,  when  he  applied  it 
to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  7(7^011x01  h  kv  ry  Bopvaf3a* 

"  L.  iv.  Strom,  c.  xv,  p.  512.  Heins.  ct  Sylb. 

"  The  Caiholic  Epistles  were  those>  which  were  not  con/ined 
to  one  country  or  city,  but  directed  to  the  whole  Church.  Thus 
G!)cumenius,  on  the  first  chapter  of  Janoes — KaOoXcrai  Xryoircu 
ovrat,  ofom  iyKVKkioi*  ov  <yup  a^purfitviat  iSvii  in,  ^  ir^fi,  6 
BuoQ  HavXcc,  0(01'  'Pof/iaioic  >}  Koptrdtotc,  vpov^vii  ravra^  rat 
roXac  oTuyrowvrm'  tov  Kvptov  fta^tirw  BuuroCj  «tXXo  xaBoXov 
Totc  ircirroiCi  nTOi*lovcatois  ro7c     ctainrop^,  «irc  TlerpoCf  ^  i*u 
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KodBAucf  «ri0roXp^  For  this  Teacher  occasionally 
oooun  amoiig  the  andents^  under  the  name  'Awo** 
reXoc;  in  this  eapadty,  therefore,  the  Epistle  he* 

longed  to  the  General  Collection  of  the  Apostles, 
or  to  the  mixed  writings. 

Yet  how  (a  respectable  scholar  objects)  eoidd  the 
term  icodeXiieoc  denote  one  dass,  since  onty  two  Epis- 
tles,—the  first  of  Peter  and  John,  are  properly  re- 
cogpized  I  how  could  two  writings  be  considered  as  a 
Ka%\ucw  owrayfMa  }  but  the  collection  already  existed^ 
and  according  to  Eusebins's  repeated  assertions*  the 
whole  of  the  other  Episdes  wete  in  the  Codex  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  were  (notwithstanding 
some  might  liave  continued  to  doubt  them)  publicly 
read  in  most  Churches.  Upon  this  my  notion  is 
founded  (as  this  scholar  seems  himself  afterwards  to 
acknowledge)  and  certainly  cannot  subsist^  except 
on  this  condition 

But  in  the  4th  century  ^  another  signification  was 
substituted  for  this.  They  continued  to  have  more  and 
more  to  do  with  Heretics,  and  henceforward  princi- 
pally opposed  to  them  the  already  long  established 
locus  comnumU  of  an  eyery  where  unanimous  General 
Churchffrom  which  were  only  renegades  and  fiu> 
tionists.  They  called  the  Church  and  doctrine,  which 
were  uniform  throughout  the  world,  rqv  Ku^ohKnv. 

doret  and  othen  depose  to  the  SAme  efifect.   Xhese  were  otherwiw 
called  iyKVKkta  y^ft^iofo,  or  lynncXiM  hcwrtXm^  €W€mlm  Bfuiki*^ 
Translator, 
^  Orig.  contra  Cels.  L.  i.  n.  36. 

•  Pott.  Epist.  Cathol.  Fascic.  I.  exhibens  epistoUm  Jmobi*  Pro- 
legom.  p.  26,  27.    The  teamd  editkim* 

*  It  would  be  di£flcuh  to  provei  thit  codoXupoc  noi  aoeepted 
in  this  sense,  before  the  fourth  century :  it  every  wtet  lefers  to  the 
General  OrtiiodNL  Chnrdb,  and  th«  Catholic  Epistles  were  those, 
which  were  addrosed  to  it ;  the  Catholic  doclriiica  thoacp  which  tl 
professed*^  IVwuisler* 
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This  signification  wtB  llow  also  givea  to  the  wwd, 
as  that  which  was  customary  to  a  division  of  the 
Biblical  books^  and  amoug  the  Catholic  Epistles^  it 
Implied  those,  ivhich  being  directed  not  to  indi- 
vidiuil  communities,  but  to  the  general  Chmch,  w 
to  a  great  part  of  it,  were  probably  circular  letters, 
—which  also  accords  with  some  of  the  Catholic. 
This  18  the  elucidation  of  Theodoret,  it  was  aba 
accounted  valid  by  the  following  commentatora  \ 

SECTION  CXLV. 

Bbfobe  the  4th  century,  (in  which  for  the  first 
time  an  invariable  agreement  of  all  communities  re* 

specting  the  Canon  was  established).  Christian  Ji'ter- 
ature  with  undisturbed  freedom  advocated,  or 
controverted  the  authority  of  some  wxitings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Particular  teachers  admitted 
or  rejected  certain  writings  according  to  the 
reasons  before  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  this 
took  place^  with  several  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
besides  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca* 
lypse,  that  it  took  place  with  that  of  James,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  second  of  Peter,  and 

that  of  Jude. 

They  were  indeed  always  circulated  with  the 
names  of  these  authors,  and  by  an  established  usage 

added  to  the  otlier  Biblical  writings  ;  but  they  were 
not  holden  in  general  in  that  estimation,  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  these,  because  they  were  not,  like  them, 

^  Pott.  Epist.  Cathol.  vol.  i.  Excurs.  L  de  vooeEpistCatli.  p.  17& 
Scbol.  in  Jae.  Bp.  edit.  K  T.  F.  Mattfaaei.   The  Seholtatt  of  the 
Parisian  MSS.  N.  705.    wponraicrai  ^  'laicwySoS  kmaroXn  rUr  hXKmr 
:...6n  I*  lUrpotf  m^o^mrtpot  ralj  yap  ^Va  Tuaa»  rnv  ytiv^ 
fit9irapf»WU£  iypa<l>*l  Mm  ^vXa«c. 
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attested  by  rovuAm  and  undonlited  historical  de^ 

claratioDS,  or  because  they  had  interual  diiilculties 
against  them. 

Eusebius  describes  the  public  opinion  current  re* 
specting  them,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  already 
often  adduced.  It  is  in  the  23rd  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  history:  "The  first  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  as  they  are  called,  viz.  that  ot  James,  is  also 
accounted  unauthentic;  for,  few  of  the  ancients 
either  made  mention  of  it,  or  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  It  is 
however  known,  that  in  most  communities,  they 
ranked  equally  with  the  other  Scriptures  in  the 
Church-seryice.** 

Usage  and  custom  in  very  many  Churches  was 
therefore  in  favour  of  them^  iv  irXuamir  iKKXijaiat^ ; 
but  those,  who  required  other  grounds  than  usage 
and  custom,  were  not  prevented  thereby,  from  think* 
ing  otherwise.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
ri£?ht  of  possession,  they  wished  to  inspect  their 
title  of  descent,  and  demanded  in  their  behalf 
the  declarations  of  more  ancient  times  and  teachers. 
If  these  were  wanting,  they  permitted  themselves 
to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  doubting  or  rejecting  them,  according  to 
their  own  critical  discernment;  others  also  were 
found,  who  concurred  with  them. 

They  felt,  probably  like  ourselves,  the  want  of 
historical  vouchers,  and  drew  a  negative  argument 
from  the  silence  of  antiquity,  as  it  is  also  the  case 
with  us ;  but,  as  Eusebius  represents  the  matter* 
they  had  not  positive  proofs  from  records  to  oppose 
to  them.  How  could  a  place  have  been  assigned 
to  them  only  among  the  disputed  books,  if  credible 
witnesses,  who  Uved  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christ!- 
anity,had  unhesitatmgly  contradicted  their  supposed 
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Apostolic  origin  ?  or  if  others,  ha\  iiic^  observed  the 
time,  at  which  they  had  afterwards  become  kuown. 
and  the  epoch  of  their  subsequent  appearance,  iiad 
stated  the  place  and  persons,  where  and  by  whom 
they  (  unic  into  circulation  ? 

W  e  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear  against  them 
from  this  quarter.  An  established  possession  in 
many  communities  speaks  rather  in  their  &your, 
whicli  was  only  from  time  to  time  partially  at- 
tacked, whore  it  was  supported  by  fewer  or  by 
weaker  documents. 

Even  this  negative  argument  loses  a  great  part  of  its 
force  in  some  of  our  Catholic  Epistles,  when  we  con- 
sickr  their  nauirc.  Their  l)rcvily  did  not  furnish  the 
ancients  with  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  uecessiiry  for 
every  species  of  compositions,  nor  sach  a  number  of 
arguments  for  their  dogmatical  and  moral  assertions, 
as  the  Epistles  to  the  "Romans,  to  the  Corinthians,  or 
any  other  more  extensive  work.  And  yet  it  \s  a.> 
only  on  such  occasions,  that  the  ancient  teachers 
could  make  use  of  them  and  attest  their  existence 
and  authenticity.  For  not  until  in  later  times,  when 
Chi  ibiiiiuiLy  possessed  a  literature,  did  they  bci^nii  to 
devote  their  labour  to  its  literary  history,  to  its 
authors  and  their  works.  The  most  ancient  writings 
are  admonitions  of  a  moral  tenor,  apologies,  or 
controversies,  as  the  affairs  of  the  time  required  and 
called  them  forth.  Not  until  lone?  afterwards  were 
the  Fathers  at  leisure  to  think  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, its  fortunes  and  literary  productions  and  the 
venerable  men,  who  had  deserved  well  of  it  Circum- 
stances and  the  necessity  oi'  polemical  w  orks  had  put 
them  in  possession  of  a  history  of  the  Heretics 
and  the  schools  which  branched  from  them^  by 
Justin  and  irenseus,  ere  Hegesippus,  the  first  histo* 
rian  of  the  Christian  Church  was  bom*    As  there- 
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fim  nobody  had  intentionally  labonred  npon  tiie 

authors  of  remoter  times,  upon  their  works,  upon 
those  which  were  authentic  and  suspected^  and 
upon  their  history, — ^so  it  depended  upon  chance, 
whether  any  one  mentioned  a  more  ancient  writing 
in  his  compositions,  and  this  chance  was  so  much 
the  less  in  favour  of  the  smaller  Epistles,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  wexe  less  in  circulation  and  contents. 

The  negative  argument  waa  thai  usually  enforoed 
by  internal  reasons,  or  by  those  of  higher  criticism, 
which  was  often  not  badly  exercised  at  Alexandria. 
This,  however,  cannot  abridge  our  right  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  ouraelTea  ;  with  the  critic  personid 
eonsidmtiona  have  no  weight  in  such  investiga- 
tions. 

The  higher  branch  of  criticism  likewise  stands 
open  to  usat  all  times*  and  I  even  entertain  the  hope 
of  derivmg  from  thenoe  evident  prooft  in  verification 

of  some  of  these  Epistles, —viz.  in  favor  of  that  of 
James,  of  Jude,  and  the  second  of  Peter. 

This  then  is  the  place  for  adding  the  history  of  the 
two  disputed  Epistles  of  John ;  the  cause,  purport, 

and  contents  of  which  have  already  been  before  dis- 
cussed. 


SECTION  CXLVl. 
Of  THS  SBOOHD  AMD  THIRD  BHSTLES  OP  JOHK. 

Fm  these  I  must  m  ttmim  appeal  to  the  possession 
and  the  established  preference,  which  they  had  in 
many  churches  as  their  claims  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Codex  of  the  New  Testament  This  precedes 
the  testimonies,  which  we  divide  mto  Greek,  Eastern 
and  Western. 
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«   In  the  ofher  hilf  of  the  leoond  'eemUsty^  'Ckmm 

of  the  Alexandrian  school  speaks  of  several  Epistles 
of  John,  hut  so  indeterminately,  that  we  cannot  d»- 
cover  hour  many  of  them  he  intended.  For  he  lefets 
to  e  passage  in  the  first*  1  John,  v.  16.,  and  calk  it 
the  GREATER  Epistle,  whence  wc  can  only  deduce, 
thai  this  was  not  the  only  one,  with  wiiich  he  wai 
acquainted ;  but  not  whether  he  poaseaaed  one  or 
two,  which  weie  amaUer*. 

Origen,  his  succt\^sor  in  the  ministry,  aflbrds  to  us 
abetter  solution  of  this  particular. — John,"  he  says, 
"left  behind  him  an  Epistle  containing  veiy  few 
atichL  It  may  be,  that  he  left  also  a  second  and  a 
third;  for  every  one  does  not  consider  them  au- 
thentic ;  however  both  only  amount  to  a  hundred 
fitichi*.*' 

Dionysius  is  the  third  teacher  of  this  schooli  who 
likewise  affords  accounts  respecting  the  E^^adea  of 

John.  We  have  already  seen,  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  them  ^1;  but  that  he  calla  the  two  last  only 
^^puyiivac,  mgy/nmiUum  wriihigs.  He  was  the  first, 
who  ascribed  the  Apocalypse  to  another  John,  a 

Presbyter  of  Ephesus,  with  \\  horn  Papias  maintained 
an  acquaintance.  Others  still  iarther  extended  this 
hypothesis,  and  ascribed  also  our  Epistles  to  this 
F^esbyter. 

The  Father  of  Church-history  gives  to  us  an  inti- 
mation of  this "  The  second  and  third  Epistle  of 
"  John,  whoever  be  the  author,  the  Evangelist*  ox 

•  emmOA  it  icat  'UtayrtiQ  iv  rp  fui^oyi  IrttfroXi}  rap  ^ta^ac  rmr 
iifjiapTUitf  UttiawMFkyrmfrois'  Uy  rtc  toy  dhX^y'  «>'A\  L.  n, 
Strom*  c  15 

*  Coimii.  in  Mattb.  L.  I.  apud  Kuseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.  naraXtXoiTe 
it  vat  imaroKny  ^••^  4Kiym¥ 

ffTi'^u>y*   ttTTfit  c£,  Kdt  ctvrinav  not 
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another  of  the  same  name,  stand  among  the  dia- 
puted  writings 

The  Syrian  Church  had  them  in  its  oldest  version, 
in  which  (as  we  have  stated  iu  its  place)  it  not  until 
a  later  period  refused  to  them  a  situation.  From  it 
Ephraam  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  some- 
tunes  mentioned  them,  with  the  express  name  of 
their  author 

Among  the  Westerns  wc  have  a  very  important 
ayoucher  for  the  second  Epistle,  who,  on  account  of 
the  place,  where  he  resided  in  his  youth,  and  the 
school,  in  which  he  was  educated,  deserves  a  peculiar 
regard,  as  a  witness  respecting  the  works  of  John. 
This  is  Irensus^  who  refers  to  the  second  Bpistle  with 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  with  a  perfectly  distin- 
guishing  predicate :  "  John  the  disciple  op  the 
Lord,"  o  tov  Kvpiov  ^lo^iiritc.  For  thus  he  always  calls 
the  Evangelist  in  speaking  of  him  and  of  his  works 

He  mentions  him  still  in  another  place.  After 
having  there  given  extracts  from  the  first  Epistle, 
he  writes,  in  the  continuation  of  the  treatise,  and 
John,  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  the  before-mentioned 
Epistle,  commanded,  that  they  (the  Heretics)  should 
be  shunned,  saying,  etc.'"  But  here  he  recites  to  us, 
word  l3y  Avord,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the 
second  Epistle  **. 

*  T&v  dvniXiyofuyvy  •  •  •  •  ^  ^tvfca^o/icyif  ^ctrrtpa  km  rpcnf  'UmyyttS* 
tin  rov  "EibayyeKiVTev  rvyxavovaatf  eirc  htpov  hfumvfUtu  Incyy* 
H.  B.  iti.  St5. 

*  Haatencimp'i  Remark  an  die  lastSeedoni  of  tlie  Intioductioii  of 
Midiadii*  p.  40— 4S. 

'  >  L.i.  adv.  H«r.  c.  16.  The  passage  Is  extant  in  Gnak  and 
Ijtil&Bu  Joannes  emm  Doratnt  discipulns  supereactendit  damnationem 
in  eos,  neqne  ose  a  nobis  eis  did  volens :  qui  enim  didt,  inqnit, 
erne  ele. 

^  L.  in.  16.  n.  S.  Et  disdpnliis  gits  loannes  mfraiM  EfMld 
fagere  eos  ptsecepit,  dicens ;  mold  scductoies  extsruni  in  biine 
VOL.  II.  N  n 
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Unless,  in  tliis  instance,  his  memory  has  deceived 
hiin.  he  considered  the  secuiul  l^pistle  as  an  addition 
to  the  first,  as  a  part  of  the  EpisioLa  prwdicfa, 
just  as  we  have  considered  it  to  be  a  supplement, 
which  was  composed  and  dispatched  at  the  same 
time  witii  the  first.  Should  this  prove  true,  the  fol- 
lowing testimouy  will  also  obtain  a  diliereut  appear- 
ance. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  fragments  in  Mura- 
tori,  wlio  is  generally  conceived  to  be  Caius  the 
Presbyter,  mentions  two  Epistles  of  John  in  his  list 
of  the  sacred  books  *. 

In  the  Carthaginian  synod  under  Cyprjan,  Aurelius 
Bishop  of  Chullabi,  gave  his  vote  in  the  words  of 
John,  ii.  1^).  10.  categorically  referring  to  the 
Apostle  of  this  name  \ 

In  the  meanwhile  there  were  also  some  in  tho 
Latin  Church,  who  were  inclined  to  assign  the  tw  o 
smaller  Epistles  to  that  John,  whom  Dionysius  had 
proposed  a.-^  ihe  auilioi  of  the  A])ocalypsc,  like  those 
whom  we  have  beiore  remarked  among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  this  hypothesis  was  derived 

If  now  we  collect  into  one  sum  our  documentary 
proofs  for  their  authenticity,  authorities  by  far  more 
numerou^  «uid  more  impoitant  in  hivour  oi  the 
second  Epistle  than  ot  the  third  arise  on  om  bide. 

muntlum,  (ini  non  confitentur  Jcsiun  Christum  in  carnc  vcnissc. 
Hie  est  Setluctor  et  Antichristus.  Videte  eos,  ne  perdatis,  quod 
opcrati  cstis,  &c. 

^  Epistola  san^  Juda;»  et  supcrscripti  Joanois  duae  in  Catholica 
kabentur.  Muratoii.  Andq.  Ital.  Med.  /Ev.  T.  iii.  p.  S54. 

^  0pp.  Cypr.  tdiiio  juxia  Baluz.  Veneta.  p.  711.    Item  aJuis 
Aurclin?  u  CbuUabi  dixit :  Joannes   Apostolus  in   Fpistola  sua 
posuit»  dicens,  si  quis  ad  vos  venit,  et  doctrinam  Christi  nou  habt 
nolite  eum  admittere  in  domuni  vestrain,  et  ave  ne  ilU  dixeritis»  qoi 
cnim  •  ■ .  -  etc. 

1  Hieronym.  in  CaLai.  v.  Jonnnes. 
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That  of  Ircnagus  seems  even  to  decide  its  authenti- 
city, as  the  thiid  »  not  distinctly  loeatioiked  befinre 
the  third  centurj,  up  to  which  it  was  indeed  trans- 
mitted under  the  name  of  Jolm,  but  not  with  such 
testimouieSy  as  gave  general  satisfaction 


SECTION  CXLVII. 

In  the  meantime  both  bear  strongly  presumptive 
internal  criteria  of  their  origin  from  the  Apostle.  Wo 

have  already  convinced  ourselves,  how  harmoniously 
they  coiucide  with  the  other  works  of  John,  how  they 
agree  with  his  conditioQ  and  his  penonal  circuni- 
stances,  and  how  accurately  the  inteniai  and  uneoA- 

strained  circumstantiality  of  these  few  lines  every 
>\here  applies  to  hiin.  Nothin^jf  is  liere  detached, 
nothing  stands  unconnected  and  isolated  or  even 
contradictory^  as  is  the  case  with  fictitious  writings ; 
nothing  here  is  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of 
antiquity — wr  mentioned  merely  indeterminately, 
and  without  particular  reference,  as  is  the  case  in 
authors,  who  adopt  the  person  of  another,  without 

"  The  dispiitetl  verse  1  Jolin  v.  7.,  is  too  incuii^iderable  a  part  ol  tlic 
New  l  estanient  to  deserve  an  cxtcn*<ive  discussion  in  nn  Introduction, 
Its  examiaaiion  belongs  to  a  critical  uduioii  ot' the  New  Testament, 
which  is  answerable  for  all  individual  deviations  from  the  text. 
The  last  defence  oi' it  is  by  W.  F.  l  letzi  1  jn  the  Biblical  Investijjator, 
Vol.  ii..  Part  ii.  Against  which  Florstig  in  Henke's  Magazine  for 
Religious  Pliilosopby  and  Exef:;csis,  Vol.  ii.,  Part  i.  has  raised 
some  oppositr  .ir-^rnrMents  ;  but  ihc'  rl.ief  writer  is  Griesbacli  in  his 
remarks  upon  Hetzel's  defeoce  ol  tine  authenticity  of  the  passage, 
1  John  V.  7.  Giessen.  1794.  8.  Griesbacli  appeared  to  me  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject  •  yet  this  question  has  recently  been  revived  in 
F.n«rland.  As  I  oin  but  superficially  informed  respecting  these  in- 
vestigationt*  I  am  not  qualified  to  decide  on  theiir  merit. 

N  n  2 
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l)tini>  able  to  imai?inc  themselves  in  his  situation 
and  'i'irciimslanccs.  It  is  the  contrary  to  all  this, 
and  throughout  there  is  the  most  a(hnivable  c  ircmn- 
stantial  agreement  with  a  remarkable  situation  in 
the  lite  of  the  Apostle.  , 

In  them  likewise  prevails  the  simple  unconstramed 
language,  which  we  tind  in  the  livst  Epistle.  The 
character  is  also  the  same;  a  benevolent  heart 
open  to  all  the  purer  feelings,  but  zealous,  which 
(lis(  loses  a-ainst  the  disturbers  of  peace  a  severity 
and  a  hostih>  vehemence,  which  was  not  attributed 
to  the  preacher  oflove;  who  however  once  wished 
to  call  fire  from  heaven,  when  his  friend  and  master 

was  offended. 

Thi^  Hidi-nation  increased,  in  proportion  as  the 
attempts  of  the  deceivers,  their  presumption  and  the 
vexations  in  which  they  uidul-ed  them5elvcs,became 
greater.  The  first  and  second  Epistles  contain  warn- 
iiv's  nLsiinst  them,  their  doctrines,  and  association 
with  tltem.  lorcibly  iiuk  ed  bnt  not  vehemently  ;  he 
dissuades  tlie  Deaconess;,  or  whoever  tliis  bmevukiit 
woman  may  have  been,  who  ot  her  own  accord  super- 
intended  thefriendly  services  of  the  Church,  from  hos- 
pitablv  rer-eivin-"  and  ^,n-eeting such  in  thesameman- 
ner  as  the  brother  in  the  faith  was  welcomed  to  the 
house,  and  entertained  as  acruyKon  wi'oc.  But  the  third 
is  more  vehement,  because  it  had  arrived  to  a  public 
breach  of  peace,  to  the  dishonoring  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  envoys  ;  he  threatens  that  he  would  be  mind/td  of 
the  wrofigs,  which  he  describes  with  scnsibilit}  and 
withaheart  which  was  wounded  by  personality.  Every 
thing,  is  exactly  as  the  situation  of  the  matter,  the 
gradlition  ot  the  olfences,  and  their  nearer  reference 
to  the  author  must  have  produced  it.    It  is  never- 

Cf.  2  John  10,  11.  Transfutor. 
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theless  no  turbulent  indignation,  which  overthrows 
his  adversary  with  daring  energy  or  bitter  and  pas- 
sionate eloquence ;  neither  is  it  even  the  resolute 

and  severe  earnestness  of  a  Paul,  who  describes  his 
enemies  with  keen  outlines,  and  rebukes  them  into 
order  with  exuberant  language.  It  is  the  indignar 
tion  of  a  sensitive  and  affected  heart,  which  rather 

pours  forth  complaints  tliau  raises  accusations,  and 
prosecutes  them  with  energy,  which  has  neverthe- 
less sufficient  power  not  to  confine  them  patiently 
to  itself. 

It  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  not  many 
of  the  ancients,  wlio  mention  the  second  Epistle,  and 
few  of  them,  who  mention  the  third ;  but  the  second 
is  so  very  short,  (especially  if  the  expression,  aoe  ne 
tUxerh,  which  is  rather  striking  than  really  vehement, 
had  not  so  well  pleased  the  Polemic,)  that  we  should 
have  possessed  still  fewer  testimonies  respecting  it. 
The  third,  however,  has  yet  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
does  not  explain  or  recommend  certain  doctrines  of 
fiuth,  or  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  conse- 
quently is  no  document  for  the  general  instruction  of 
Christians,  but  it  is  rather  a  direction, relative  to  the 
private  concerns  of  the  Apostle.  Therefore  it  did 
not  offer^to  the  ancients  any  assistance  for  instruc- 
tion and  reluiaiioii,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
which  has  heea  the  want  of  tebtimonies  respecting 
it,  in  their  works. 


SECTION  CXLVllI. 
IU£  £PISTL£  OF  JAMES. 

Wherb?  in  what  country  was  this  Epistle 
written?   The  natural  objects,  which  surrouuded 
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the  autlior,  the  references  to  ch'matc,  which  are 
evident  in  tlie  Epistle,  must  conduct  us  to  the 
answer  of  this  question.  The  figurative  part  of  the 
dcbc  riptioii,  the  images  in  which  lie  embodies  his 
ideas,  })ourtray  to  us  tlie  land.^capc  and  nature  in 
which  he  collected  conceptions,  and  in  which  his 
phantasy  acquired  its  richness.  The  communication 
and  the  representation  are  not  in  thestyleof  invention, 
but  they  })rocecd  from  the  matter  already  |)rc])arcd, 
and  Ircqucntly  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
author  and  against  liis  will,  betray  the  scenes  and 
objects  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  which  he 
supposed  the  most  popular  and  effectual  to  make  his 
ideas  perceptible  to  others,  or  to  produce  his  own 
sensations  in  them.  In  this  manner  also  the  author 
freely  di.scovcrs  his  fellow-countrymen  without  either 
intending  it  or  wishing  to  conceal  any  thing* 

His  native  land  was  situated  not  far  from  the  sea, 
James  x.  6.,  iii.  J.,  and  was  blessed  with  fertile  pro- 
ductions, such  as  figs,  oil,  and  wines,  iii.  12 These 
traces  are,  however,  still  rather  general,  and  leave  to 
us  the  rhoiec  of  several  countries  ol'tbe  ancient  world. 
Thus  al.-o  Sopliode.^  (Otld.  Colon.  10.)  describe:?  the 
district  of  Attica  : 

r«4^*»/»/r,  iXuitir,  a/iTTcAoi'. .  •  •  *  * 

Saline  and  bitler  sprin!^^  are  well  known  to  the 
author,  iii.  11,  V2,    This  is  a  somewhat  nearer  dc- 

"  I'rom  ihv  pa.ss.JLjt s,  uhidi  IIii<:  has  ((uotcd,  we  are  scarcely 
ju^iUfini  in  ai  L^uini;  to  >t.  .Fa)iKs".s  artital  rr.^idc  iic(\  at  the  limo  ulicii 
lie  (•'>mj),)>t(l  th)s  l^piNtli .  Till y  srcm  to  be  in).ii;(  s  drawn  from  the 
UKMoiil  s'cripturos,  aii  l  ihi  common  s:y!o  oi'  Jewish  conversation, 
rather  tlian  ohservnn'ons  sug<,H-stetl  hy  any  temporary  resilience. 
Tliey  (louhtk'ss  apply  very  fore  ihly  to  I'alr^iine,  anil  are  such  as  \\c 
nuf;ht  expect  a  native  of  the  eoimtry  to  li.ivi-  used;  hut  the  applica- 
»i.»n  ofthcm  hy  no  nu\»ii>  lenders  it  ritiesaiy,  f!iat  the  writer  should 
havt  been,  at  iljai  tinit,  Jii  Vakbimc-'Tran^/afor. 
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fulitiotk,  which  does  not  apply  to  very  many  countries, 
but  in  particular  applies  to  Palettuie,  wh^e  tliey  wer9 
very  numerous,  as  Joaephua  obaervea  in  many  pas« 
sages,  and  all  those  travellers  who  have  paid  atten*- 

tion  to  the  physical  state  of  the  country. 

The  country  was  formerly  very  much  exposed  to 
droughts,  and  from  want  of  rain  had  often  reason  to 
apprehend  sterility,  y.  17,  18; — ^instantaneous  de- 
struction in  the  vegetable  kingdom  particularly  was 
effected  there  by  the  avf/xoc  Kavaiov,  or  onp,  i.  11 
We  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
wind,  and  the  cKmate  in  which  it  prevails.  The 
name,  under  whieh  It  here  appears,  is  nbt  only  Wes- 
tern Asiatic,  but  Palestinian.  Another  phsefnomenon, 
which  was  present  to^  the  author's  mind,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  same  locality ;  it  is  the  early  and  latter 
ndn,  which  commences  at  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
in  March,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  year  depends. 
He  calls  it,  according  to  the  technical  language^  rm> 
and  ^  U)pbQ,  or  wp^nfiog  km  oi/«/ioc>  v.  7.,  as  it  was  called 
in  Palestine* 

*  The  introduction  of  tins  wind  can  dLtornuiic  nothing,  as  to  the 
residence  of  St.  James,  much  less  can  ihv  nnme,  which  he  has  applied 
to  it.  Its  prefalence  over  imuiciisL-  re^'iojis  adjoining  to  Palestine, 
and  over  different  parts  of  the  Kast,  generalizes  it  too  niucli  for 
Hug's  puipose,  aud  t:uvff(jjy  would  e4Ually  be  adapted  to  any  name, 
which  it  might  receive  in  the  laneniagc  of  any  country  subjected  to 
its  pernicious  influence. — -Trdnsldtor. 

'  Kven  this  criterion  is  not  so  definite,  as  Hue;  would  assume  it  to 
be.  For  both  these  rains,  the  lhi>t  taking  place  tuwaids  ilic  end  oi 
Marchesvan  or  October,  the  other  n\  Nisan,  or  Abib,  which  is 
March,  were  as  indispensable  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt  as  of  Pales- 
tine, consetjuenfly  the  same  lactaphor  would  be  as  natural  to  the 
inhabitant  of  the  one  country,  as  to  the  other.  But  iikiipta- 
dently  of  this  cdnsidrratioii,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Jainei,  as  a  Jew 
writing  rair  (  Ot  Xai-.  tK  rif  cmanoff^  would,  wherever  he  was 

resident,  adduce  tiic  national  metaphors  (if  I  may  so  style  theiuj : 
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From  thence  then  he  wrote  to  all  the  Jews  dis- 
persed in  foreign  countries  and  cities,— to  the  twel?e 
tribes  di^ened  abroad^       tumo^,  L  1. 


SECTION  CXLIX. 

Thb  Jewish  nation,  which  were  scattered  about  ia 

the  wide  world,  ^vas  divided  into  three  priiicfpa/ 
divisions, — that  in  the  mother-country,  and  the  holy 
city,  which  was  the  central  point  of  aU  union, — then 
into  two  Dispersions ;  the  Dispersion  of  Asia,  1  Pet 
i.  1.,  Btaawopa  'Aaiaq,  and  Bahylon,  its  capital;  and 
the  Btaairopa  'EXXijvuiv,  John  vii.  35.,  or  the  Greek 
Dispersion,  which,  on  account  of  the  language, seems 
to  have  considered  Alexandria  as  the  capital 

From  the  mother-country  and  the  religious  aotho- 
rities  in  the  Holy  City,  the  command and  regula- 
tions for  divine  worship  proceeded,  e.  g,  on  account 
of  the  intercalation,  from  which  Easter^  Pentecost, 
and  the  time  of  other  festivals  depended.  From  Je- 
rusalem the  decrees  were  sent  foith  to  the  Disper- 
sion of  Babylon,  to  that  of  Media,  and  to  that  of 

wUch  observation  wlU  apply  with  equal  force  to  tbe  other  etitttii 
adduced  in  tbit  section.  The  idea  cootained  in  this  verse  was,  with 
a  slight  variation,  cominoa  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  natnrally 
would  be  common,  wherever  agriculture  formed  one  of  the  chief 
employipents  of  the  people.    Thus  in  Mcidani's  proverbs  we  find— 

-  * 
ij^/^  i»ore  faithful  than  the  earth,  ^  Jy*».), 

mere  fruitful  (or  prolific  J  than  the  earthy  on  which  this  g]oss  exists, 
^4>y  ^  W^^y  it  restores  thai  n  hich  is  cntnuUd  io  U. 

The  verse,  thereforr  rontained  no  aiiu«ion  exclusively  applicable  to 
Palestine. — Translator, 
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Greece'.  The  Median  captivity  was  that  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  was  peculiarly  disunited*;  whence  the 
comnuuids  from  Jenisalem  could  only  have  concerned 

those  individuals  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  who  lived 
in  various  parts  of  this  country.  These  prohahly 
were  for  the  most  part  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Babylon. 

The  Babylonians  had  a  chief,  who  was  called  tm 

Txb^n*  or  i^r\')b:i  Prince  of  ttie  Exiles.  Among 
the  Alexandrians  he  bore  '  the  name  of  'Apaj3apx*tc 
or  'AXa^tt^fK,  respecting  which  much  has  been 
written 

The  other  Jewish  authorities  in  foreign  parts 
obtained  their  power  for  exercising  their  functions 
from  the  Head  of  the  ^uunropa  \ 

'  Gemara  Hieroiolynu  on  Sanhednm  of  the  Mishnali  cap^  1*  can- 

Ytit.  2*:  xm  »niJ?a         »/t63  ^xi  ^xxi  h/w^j  cf. 

Gem.  Babyl.  on  the  Bsnie  passage  in  Mishnah. 
'  Liber  Siphra  npon  LeviL  xm.  38,  Parascb.  Vllpira  DK  c  viii. 

•ecu  1.  HD?  i7J»  xsmsm  TVm  H^M. 

'  Inter  qoas  ansus  babeie 
Neseio  quos  titidos  JEgypdns  atque  Arabarches,  && 

Jtnetud,  Le* 

Both  in  tbis  passage  and  in  that»  in  wbich  tbe  title  occurs  in 
Cicero,  otber  Codices  read  Aiababcbbs,  and  some  Ababeacbbs. 
Tbe  generally  received  reading  Arabarcbes  is  saspicions»  and 
seems  either  to  have  been  an  error  of  tbe  copyist^  or  the  modi- 
fication of  tbe  Greeks:  it  could  have  bad  no  relerence  to  the 
Head  of  the  Jms  in  Alexandria,  and  must  have  been  limited  to  the 
Ara^t  to  whom  it  was  not  applied.  Cojacios  preferred  Alabarcbe% 
and  Hesychitts  interpreted  dkafi&'^iMgKay,  ^  ypai^ntv.  To  Hesy- 
chius,  however,  no  attention  is  due :  yet  Abibarcbes  is  doubtless  tbe 
correct  term.  It  is  probably  compounded  of  ^KHI  and  n\2Xkt 
formed  into  a  Greek  compound  by  tbe  omission  of  die  plural  termi- 
nation b  and  tbe  substitution  of  clpx'?^  for  V^KI,  which  may 
have  been  the  first  part  of  the  Alexandrine  title. — TramhUrr. 

"  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  xviii.  c.  8.,  L.  zx.  c.  5.,  n.  St*  c.  7.  n.  3.  Cicevo 
Ep.  ad  Attic.  L.  ii.  Ep.  1 7.  Juvenal  Sat.  i.  ISO. 

'  Geraar.  Babyl.  in  Tract.  Sanhedr.  c.  1.  §  1. :  btmV  IDK  pi 
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III  this  arrantroment,  by  whicli  the  maintenance  of 
ihc  religious  union  of  the  whole  Jovi^ii  Nation  was 
attained^  each  presidency  as  we  see,  had  an  appointed 
province.  But  the  commands  and  letters  of  aatho- 
rity  to  all  of  them  could  only  be  issued  from  Jerusa- 
lem, the  central  point  of  the  religious  Power. 

Tlie  l4)istlc  of  James  is  one  of  this  description, 
directed  to  all  the  tribes,  wherever  they  might  be 
dispersed ;  it  should  therefore  have  been  written 
from  tlie  Holy  City,  by  the  litad  of  the  school  at 
Jerusalem. 


SECTION  CL. 

What  now  induced  the  author  to  tlds  under- 
takini,'  ?   What  occasion,  what  necessities  required 

him  to  wiilc  it?  The  Epistle  (let  me  for  a  time  be 
allowed  to  use  this  harsh  expression)  so  very  mucli 
contradicts  the  Apostle  Paul^  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  eomposed  against  some  of  his  doctrinal 
principles  and  assertions.  All  that  Paul  has  taupflit 
respecting  Faith,  its  ellicaey  for  justification,  and 
the  unprolitableness  of  works, is  here  directly  denied. 
It  is  not  impossible,  that  these  two  writers,  by  mere 
chance,  may  have  entered  on  the  same  subject,  and 
made  assertions  opposed  to  each  other,  on  this  pro- 
position, without  the  one  being  aware  of  the  other's 
writings,  or  intentionally  exciting  a  controversy 
against  him. 

Is  then  mere  chance  evident  in  this  ?  or  is  the 
opposition  so  evident  in  the  minutiae,  that  we  nmst 
cease  to  attribute  it  to  the  mutual  cftcct  of  accident  I 

Paul  has  declared  his  opinion  upon  this  subject 
most  circumstantially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
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and  ill  that  to  the  Hebrews;  but  in  James  such  pe- 
cuUar  references  to  both  Epistles  are  manifest,  as  are 
not  produced  hj  chance.  SereraL  ideas,  even  ike 
knguage  in  which  they  are  dothed,  the  expreseioii 
and  the  metaphorical  turn  were  tiansfencd  by  him 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  James  says»  at  the  be* 
ginning,  i  3.  ywmoKonm^t  ort  to  Som^uvy  ^ftiv  ric  swtwt 

KatfpyaJCitrM  uirofunni».  This  idea  PanI  also  wMm, 

Bo* 

Kifinvt  Horn.  V.  3. ;  the  diOcrcncc  only  exists  in  y!vw<r- 
Kovrtg  and  tt^rtc,  each  of  which  is  a  particij^  ;  and 
in  the  change  of  ^tftn  ud  dMc^umr*  lames  pourtiays 
the  ineeDtiye  to  evil  by  the  image  of  war,  which 

is  produced  by  the  lusts  in  our  mombers,  iv.  1.  k  rwv 

itBovwv  iffMav,  rCtv  fTTpaTivofjitvhtv  iv  roic  fuXkatp  VfMiijv,  Xhc 

idea  and  the  image  is  also  in  Rom.yiL23.        iv  rm^ 

jHtXftfi  ftmt  awrtwr^nvopmMv  ^^^ff^  TtA  nooc  ^tr.  Of  the 
same  nature  on  both  sides  are  the  passages  in  James 

iv.  4.  on  1]  (piXia  Tov  KOOfAov  «X^?"  ''^'^  Gcow,  Eud  iu  Rom, 
viii.  7.  Siorc  ro  ^povn^a  rf)C  frapKoq  t^3|pa  cic  Ofov.  The 

rash  judgment  of  others  is  disapproved  by  both  in 
the  same  rhetorical  figure  and  the  same  expressions, 

James  iv.  12.,  av  nc  «,  oc  irpivicc  tov  treoov  ;  Rom.  xiv, 
'I.,  (JV  ric  £<>  o  K^tvmv  akXoTptov  oiK^rtiv,  aild  theU  ioiloWS 

also  a  similar  clause  adjoined  to  it,  fic  yap  

This  intentional  opposition  becomes  still  more 

evident  in  the  detail  of  the  question  respecting  A\  urks 
and  l^aith.  Paul  defends  the  pre*«minence  of  Faith 
by  the  example  of  Abraham,  Rom«  iv.  1.;  Heb. 
xi.  8.  But  James  maintains  from  the  same  example 
the  superiority  of  works,  James  ii.  21.  Paul  ad- 
duces aa  a  proof  in  favour  oi  his  position  the  justifi- 
cation of  Rahab  the  harlot.  Heb.  ii.  Si.  But  James 
proves  the  contrary  from  the  justification  of  Rahab, 
ii*  25. 
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They  «arc  therefore  not  only  opposed  to  each  other 
in  opinions,  but  the  latter  employs  himself  in  con- 
tradicting the  individual  proofs.  Thongh  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  both  sout^ht  a  support  for  totally  different 
a>sciti!)ns.  this  cannot  well  appear  strani^'-e  to  aiw 
one;  fur  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
tirst  depositary  of  tiic  promises  was  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  guidance  of  God,  to  which  the  most 
diflerent  writers  mii^ht  easily  have  been  led,  without 
a  concerted  plan  or  a^recinent,  or  Polemical  inten- 
tion, in  opposition  to  each  other;  but  that  they^iii 
a  person  so  inconsiderable  and  so  little  to  be  com- 
mended as  the  ^  harlot,  should  so  unanimously  have 
sought  proofs  and  e\am])]es  for  their  opposite  opi- 
nions, cannot  be  explained  iVom  the  po.^sibility  of  the 
pre-eminence  and  luiiversal  interest  of  the  subject 
having  drawn  the  attention  of  all  to  it,  as  a  very  re- 
spectable scholar  has  observed 

Altiwn; /]i  tliv  Sr|»ti!i)u'-int  and  S  )ia\o  l>oil>  w-zX  ib.c  word 

rr;  I     it  ha^  bet  M  (li.s|ni't  '.t.  \\l'i  i.u.r  (u   i  .>t  v.as  a  h:aii»t. 

l-f.nii  itK  t'Si  iinoiii- s  I  >l  1  li  itul^t:  i:s  .iMit  i );-/.!. nu^  >:l,i1iis.  i:  lM^  Ix  v  a 
ai'4iuil,  ili.ii   ho'.ii'S  nt   ri      ,  .iiir '1.   i  ,  v  <.  re  !apt  by 

\\i)iiKii  ii!   5  '-'vi't,  ;  a'l  that  tli-'  oust  m:i  nUo  nrcvailcd  in  Ca- 

naan a>!i<i:i;_r  ilu  oi'irr  in«  ini)or>  oi"  ;'>;   i""a:hi!  v  ot  I  I.tni.     Tliis  a>'^'.T- 
appc  ^ir^  t  ;>  lj>  ^\^  M  su' >^t.!'r.  i,! ti  t!  :  — it  is  ;»l-,<)  ^u^rpo;  u  il  i»v  tin; 
ilta1uciw):i  nt'.T.  >t)^  from  -mm.'^  ^\iKnt\  iia\ c  cuiiCcnvcU,  tluii 

iIk'  i.w.  inu  luli'tl  111  «  .,     I.  •.  •  !  ii- 

That  till'  .  S(»r,  iat.>  '.\  <  r»-  •  I,  ,i  i,  s} ;  <  litt  rcil.  was  a  tavvrii 
koipcr,  a;»j''.a>  tii  in  i  :  ,  iu'  ;il>'i',  .  ad  i,  (l(ri\rs  no  sinall  autho- 
rity ri')iii  ta.  'I'ai •zi  ui,  'v'utv.  ii!''Tprt  t-,-xn'pi]iD  i^jinx  nr* 

imliii'  t  Ii  fi  'III  ■  Nov  'S  liVl'j'jU^ls  oi   th(>.^L'.  who   iVuai  lUil 

•.•Oilf»aI  h  i.!  c]';;:  :!.  t   is  oj  t  •  ,'  ./.  ',•  (<:■  siivrtn.-i'  th-'  tt  rri  n2'^X 

to  iijv,'  Uitii  .ij)}>licil  lo  J.v  aj  ..ii,<<;:t  ; (  stvici a >.),  tv  tally  Jt'vo'al 
(if  wciu'ht.  Sulliia'  it  to  say.  thru  I\ahhi  l);.viJ  Ktinvhi  tiotici-s 
this  iiiicrpri't.i'ir.  I.  ui  il.i  m  i.  oT  h'  lh  ilt,  which  is  of  no  small 
un|Ktrtaiict',  as  iit  r  iiauic  ciuci^  iiud  ihc  i^cacalogy  ol\Mauhevv.— 

'  S{(»n  l>isst  riat.  la  ^j^-isiui.  C  .Uiioi.  Di  va^ionc  ct  Coiisilio. 
'I  nbing.  1 ;  6'J.  OtCl.  V. 
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But  the  example  of  Abraham  has  also  this  pecu- 
liarity^that  each  has  derived  his  proof  in  fa- 
your  of  his  position  from  the  same  event  in  his  U£e, 

and  from  the  same  Biblical  passage  ;  and  that  both 
for  this  purpose  use  almost  the  same  expres- 
sions in  the  representation,  iiom.  iv«  2.  n  cpov/ucv 

'A/3paa^  TOv  irorepa  tifnuv  ivpi|K€vat  ft  yop  Afipanfi 

epywv  t^mJdii :  James  ii.  21.  'A^paafi  o  wanip 

oi;*:  it,fnyiovlcitcau,}% — then  OH  both  sides  they  appeal 
to  the  passage  in  Genesis  xv.  6.  iiriaTtvat  Af^paa^i 
Bc^,  jrat  cXoyi«rdif  aur^  ug  ^ijcot0ffuvi|v.    JameS  ii*  2d« » 

Rom.  iv.  3.  Paul  quotes,  n  v  7pa<^n  '^iytt — James,  on 
the  contrary,  thus  ends.  Km  tTrXnpw^n  v  7pa<^n  Xtyovaa, 
Likewise  the  other  example  respecting  Rahab, 
from  which  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ifebrews, 
xi.  31.  defends  the  value  of  faith,  has  in  the  short 
excursus  oi  the  two  writers  more  than  a  casual 
similarity.  The  former  mentions  her  by  the  predi- 
cate. If  iropvii ;  so  likewise  the  latter  'Pao/3  i  vopvn, 
James  ii.  25. :  Paul  says  ^go/Mvif  KaraaKowovc,  and 
James  with  the  same  word  and  participle  mn^iCafAfvti 

ayytXuvc, 

The  opposition,  therefore,  does  not  take  place 
merely  in  the  principal  question,  but  in  the  individual 
prooft  and  in  the  detail  of  them,  with  references 
to  words.  If  they  could  casually  thus  coincide  one 
against  the  other  in  the  principal  question,  yet  they 
could  not  thus  harmonize  in  opposite  assertions,  by 
mere  chance,  in  one  and  the  same  argument ;  for, 
the  contradiction  in  the  matter  does  not  lead  to  the 
same  proofs.  Neither  could  they  become,  by  acci- 
dent, so  similar  in  the  discussion  and  investment  of 
their  proofs. 

The  Epibtle  was  therefore  written  intentionally 
against  Paul  and  against  the  doctrine,  that  liaith 
effects  justification  and  Divine  grace  in  man.  The 
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first  of  these  compositions,  in  which  Pawl  spoke  so 
much  in  favour  of  faith,  was  piinci])ally  inteiuk  d  for 
the  Jew$«  who  were  niemboi  s  of  the  iioniau  Church. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  did  not  long  remain  confined 
to  this  district.  The  constant  dc  [)arture  and  arrival 
of  foreii^ncrs  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  partici- 
pation which  the  eveiit.sof  Chri>tiaiiity  found  auioni^ 
its  professors,  the  interest,  w  hich  Jewisli  converts  and 
the  converts  from  lieatiienism  must  have  had  in  this 
E})i5,tio,  which  spoke  such  strong  truths  and  main- 
tained sucli  pcciiiiar  things;  all  this  must  necessarily 
have  60011  'ii  (nihil ed  the  JOpistle  to  the  Ilomans  trom 
the  central  point  of  tlie  Empire  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

'I'his  cxtolla; inn,  this  recommeiuhaiou  of  laitli, 
and  depreciation  of  Works,  were  even  at  that  time 
capable  of  all  those  misinterpretations,  which  subse- 
quently arose  from  thence, and  which  have  been  so  ve- 
henu  ntly  defended  amoni;  us  ;  but  at  that  time,  when 
Chrislianity  was  Ibrniing  iL^i-ll*,  and  cstablisliiug  its 
doctrinal  system,  this  might  have  given  a  tendency  to 
it,  which  might  have  defeated  its  whole  object.  The 
£pistle  to  ilie  Romans  had,  during  four  years,  time 
enough  to  be  read  and  misinterpreted,  and  lo  have 
caused  unwished  for  notions  to  be  adopted,  until 
that  to  the  Hebrews  appeared,  which  favoured  and 
more  extensively  recommended  the  same  opinions. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  directed  to  Pa- 
lestine, cunsc'(|uenlly  io  tlie  very  siune  couniry  in 
which  the  author  of  tlu»  Epistle  of  James  was  brought 
up,  educated,  and  lived.  He  was  therefore  soon 
able  to  see  the  impression,  which  it  made,  the  per- 
verted judgments,  which  it  produced,  and  the  dis- 
advantages Vt  hich  practical,  and  active  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  works,  had  to  experience  from  it  It 
IB  therefore  conceivable,  why  some  one  in  this  place 
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arose,  enjoining  his  brctliren  in  a  treatise,  not  to 
suffer  tiiemselves  to  be  misled^  and  to  have  coustaoUy 
before  their  eyes  the  principles  of  Christisn  eon- 
duct 


SECTION  CLI, 

Who  then  is  the  composer?   He  calls  himself 

James;  but  the  Bible  rccogiiizcs  two  or  three  of 
that  name^  who,  by  means  of  their  dignity  and  voca- 
tion were  qualified  and  invested  with  authority  to 
instruct  the  world* 

There  is  one  James,  the  son  of  Zehedee,  Matt  iv. 
21. ;  Mark  iii.  17. ;  Luke  vi.  14. ;  Acts  i.  13.  But  he 
died  long  before  under  Agrippa  the  elder,  when 
Paul  first  commenced  his  career^  Acts  xiL  2.  He 
cannot  therefore  be  the  person  in  question. 

Besides  him  there  is  another  James,  the  sou  of "  AI- 

•  Bertholdt  supposes,  that  there  were  two  of  die  name  of  Mary,  lic- 
stdes  the  Mngclalf»ne,  that  one  was  the  mother  of  Jaine«,  Joses,  Siuion, 
and  John,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  aiul  wife  of  Alplucus  or 
Cleopas,  who  appears  to  l)o  oiu;  and  the  same  indiVKhia!.  There  is 
vnst  in«»enuity  in  his  conjecture.  **  KXtJ^ac  aud  '.Wfaioc  arc  only 
two  dilierent  ways  of  writing  in  Greek  a  single  Hebrew  name,  wliich 
written  merely  with  the  consonants  is         and  may  be  pronounced 

in  two  either  at  which  yields  die  Greek  KXi#irac»  er 
^bn,  which  if  'AX^loc*  For,  die  Orcein  cannot  perfectly  pro- 
nounce the  Hi  and  express  it  softly  either  hy  n  nr  e.  g.  for 
DTTID  th^  aay  Mc|»ci|/i«  for  ^  ebaloe^  Gen.  x.  1 F. ;  for  VIOTT  a/ja-^c, 

Geo.  iu  IS.  Sopeiiwes,  however,  they  eubetitute  a  c  fiir  it»  e.  ^. 
Ktpfia  for  rjrr— ♦o0w  for  npS,  S  Chroo.  xxx.  L-^TufitK  for 

Gen.  xxii.  24.'* 

As  WP  may  expect,  f  jbidists  have  iiiihilL^ed  on  this  suhject ;  sonrje, 
amonc;  whom  is  Joronu  ,  conjecture  that  Joscj)h  had  a  former  wife, 
by  whom  iie  had  the  Brothers  of  Jesut,  and  that  Cieopas  and 
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phffius,  Matth.  x.  S.,  xxvii.  56. ;  Mark  Hi.  18.,  xv.  40. ; 

Luke  vi.  15.  ;  Acts  i.  13. — Alao,  a  James,  who  occurs 
in  Mattli.  xiii.  5.3.  ;  Mark  vi.  3.;  Galat.  i.  19.;  and 
who  is  called  the  Brother  of  the  Lord. 

Many  distinguish  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  from 
James  the  son  of  Alphajus,  the  Apostle  We  must 
invebtigate  tlie  author  of  the  Kpistle,  and  enquire 
respcctini;  every  James,  wlio  appears  in  the  Bible 
invested  with  the  dignity  and  ollice  of  the  ministry. 

James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  and  James  the  son 

Joseph  were  brotlars.  Mencc,  ThcopUylact  says  on  Gal.  i.  19. 
KXoln'ac  t:iu  'iiontfo  lu-rXt^iut*  rob  R\<J?r«  aVaieoc  rfXn  rj^ffai  -of,  o 
*\utati<lt  iiut'(fTTi}mv  ui'-jJ  <y"£o/i«,  Kttt  trcvt  rovroy  (scil*  JacobumJ  icai 
Tovfj  *i\\iPV4j  tuf\ilfOvc  (tbroUf  vac  Muptufi^  ffy  tov  KXiJra  oifffay,  aceX^i}K 
Ttjc  TOO  }\tf()uto  ^tff-(if>r  TO  (uayyiXtny  tint.  In  another  pJ;jcc*,  lie  suySf 
that  Joseph  hatl  four  sons  by  her  iind  two  diiugHters,  viz.  Mary  and 
Saloino.  Bur,  Driven  in  Catena  in  John  Ch.  2.  atvd  Epiphanius, 
H.-er.  Ixxviii.  maintain,  that  Ji>scph  had  a  former  ^nfe.  In  the 
Epistle  of  the  Psuntlo-I.unatius,  of  which  the  Greek  is  wanting,  we 
ready  similiter  filium  veticrabilem  Jacobuin,  qui  cognominatur 
Justus,  qucni  rcferunt  Christo  Jesn  similltiuum  facie,  vit4,  et  modo 
conversationis,  ac  si  ejusdcm  uteri  I'raicr  essct  gemellus." 

Janic'j  the  son  of  Zebcdec  was  tlie  brother  of  John,  but  James  tbe 
son  of  Alphanis  or  C1eo|>as  we  eonclndc  to  be  the  same,  who  is  else- 
where called  the  Brother  of  our  Lord  ;  and  as  the  former  was  shun  by 
Herod,  (Acts  Nii.  ii.),  we  do  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  the  Epistle  to 
the  latter. — Translator, 

^  The  dispute  respecting  each  James  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
opinion  and  arguments  of  those  who  admitted,  besides  James  the 
son  of  Zcbedec,  two  others,  the  Disciple  .ind  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  arc  discussed  at  lar<ie  by  Pott,  Epistolse  Cath.  Perp.  Annot. 
JUustrata;.  Vol.  i.,  Prol.  i*.  I — 33.  That  which  is  opposed  to  it  if  in 
the  Academical  essay :  De  Jacobo  episiola?  eidcm  adscriptse  auctore. 
Scripsit  Gabler.  Altdorf.  1787.  Cf.  £ichhorn*s  General  Library  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  vi.  p.  1011.  The  book  entided,  The 
Epistles  of  two  Brothers  of  Jesus  in  our  Canon,  Lemgo  1775,  dis- 
tinguishes two  persons,  but  accepts  James,  the  Brother  of  Jesus,  as 
his  own  Brother.  Upon  the  whole  I  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gabler.  Much  is  to  be  found  upon  this  subject  in  Michaelisy  Introd» 
to  N.  T.  4th  edition,  Pt.  ii.  §  %^^^9Al. 
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of  Alpiiaeusf  the  Apostle,  are,  in  my  opinioD,  for  the 
foUowidg  iMsoni,  but  oiie  and  the  same  person. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Lord  are  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas,  Matth.  xiii.  55.  In  the  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles^  besides  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  these 
simihur  names  again  occar,  e.g.  a  James,  a  Simon, 
a  Jndas,  Luke  vi.  15.;  Acts  i.  13. ;  Matth.  x.  3. 

If  we  consult  Mark,  similar  circumstances  are 
also  attached  to  the  similar  names.  Matthew  has 
arranged  the  Apostles  In  the  following  order :  James, 
Judas,  Sunon,  x.  3,  iu ;  but  the  Brothers  of  Jesus  in 
another,  namely;  James,  Simon,  Judas,  xiii.  55. 
Mark,  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  made  an 
aheratioD,  and  arranged  the  Brothers  of  Jesus  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  Apostles  of  this 
name  are  placed  in  their  succession,  namely,  James, 
Judas,  Simon,  Mark  iii.  18. ;  vi.  3. ;  as  if  he  wished 
to  cause  not  merely  the  similarity  of  their  names, 
trat  likewise  an  actual  similarity  of  arrangement  or 
relation  to  be  rcco<^nnzed  between  them. 

The  name  of  the  1  ather  of  the  three  Apostles  and 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord  is  so  similar,  that  our  asser« 
tion  becomes  more  probable  from  it.  The  Apostletf 
are  tlie  sons  of  Alphaeus,  and  the  Brothers  of  Jesus 
arc  sons  of  Clopas. 

That  Mary,  whom  Matthew  calls  ike  Mather 
the  Brothers  tjfJesue,  nvii.  56.'  John,  in  the  parallel 
place,  calls  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  xix.  25.  There 
was  besides  no  other  Mary,  except  the  Magdalene,  at 
the  passion  and  death.  Matthew  excludes  any  third, 
and  recognizes,  besides  the  Magdalene,  only  the 

0^/*er  Mary,  XXVii.  CI.,  XXViii.  1.     Maom  t/  MaybaA»?yr;, 

ftai  n  aXXtj  Mapia.  John  could  therefore  only  have 
understood  by  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  the  Mother 
of  the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Al- 
phaeus and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  one  person. 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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For,  ^H)*?!!  is  pronounced  accin'dinj?  to  the  Galilc>eaii 
diak'ct— IsiLm  —  KXJjTra,  and  is  rendered,  according  to 
the  Greek  inflection,  *A\<paioc,  as  ^jn  is  rendered 
A  yy  (tint;  That,  which  the  collation  of  the  Evan- 
delists  had  before  I'urnislied  respecting  the  Father 
and  Mother  of  tliese  three  men,  is  here  eonhrnied 
])y  the  anah)ay  of  the  language ;  and  the  sons  of 
Clopas  and  the  sons  of  Alpiiaeus  are  in  reality  not 
diflercnt  ])ers(Mij?. 

A';;  i.ist  this  identity  only  a  single  objection,  which 
is  ol  any  moment,  contends.  For  the  Brothers  of  Jesus 
did  not  believe  in  him^  as  John  assures  us,  vii.  5. 

avci  yno   oi   u^t\<ftoi   €wtov  ttrMTtvov  fic  avrov.  HoW 

could  tluii  these  I'nbelicvcrs  have  been  received 
among  the  A])().si!es  / 

But,  besides  tiiat  to  believe  in  Jesus  has  a  very 
extensive  signification  in  John,  and  will  mean  no  less 
tii;in  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  Goil  and  the 
jh's.siali,  about  v.hich  they  miglil  still  have  hoi  la  ted 
>vithout  refusing  to  him  credence,  as  to  his  doc- 
trines and  his  qnaiificaticms  as  a  prophet, — it  is  also 
well  known,  that  James,  Simon,  Judas,  are  actually 
the  last  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles,  and  have  only 
Iscariot  himself  after  them.  Consequently  so  much 
the  more  might  the  three  Apostles  have  been  the 
sante  men  as  the  three  Brothers  of  Jesus  of  the  same 
name,  who  advanced  so  slowly  in  the  faith. 

If  we  now  farther  ioUow  those  of  the  name  of 
James,  where  they  appear  in  their  ministerial  office 
after  the  death  of  the  Lord,  the  Bible  continually  im- 

*  Tlie  word  K\to-(«r,  Luke  xxiv.  IS.,  is  not  lu  re  to  be  taken  into 
tlio  coMNiileration  :  this  is,  as  Dr.  Gublcr  has  wf  li  ohscrv  cd,  a  Greek 
name  fVoin  KXinxrtrfJor,  Ibrnud  like  \\i  rt-iir  from  'Ai  rtTurf^or, 
*A()To*:jK»c  iVom  Wn-oKiuirnr.  Mis  wifb  was  not  present  at  this  event  ; 
luMinly  s;i_\  s  in  '.'l  Ucral  lei  uis,  ymdiKfr  rii  fj,  v.  i?'^*.,  without  Stating  a 
iKaicr  p,uu».4'aiiou  uf  liiinsclt  oi  liib  lan)ily  in  ihi^  i'd<U 
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plies,  that  there  still  was  another  James,  besides  the 

son  of  Zebedee,  who  was  decapitated. 
'  Not  loDg  alter  his  decapitation,  (Acts  xii.  2.), 
when  Peter  was  liberated  Ifrom  prison,  (where  a  simi- 
lar or  a  still  more  cruel  end  awaited  him)  and  qnitted 
Jerusalem  by  night,  he  commanded  them  to  commu- 
nicate the  event  to  James  and  to  the  other  Brethren, 
Acts  xii.  17.  He  speaks  as  though  there  were  still 
a  single  James  remaining  ;  he  uses  no  predicate  or 
mark  of  distinction,  as  if  there  could  be  no  mistake 
whatever  in  the  person.  We  know  from  another 
narrative,  that  this  James  was  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord,  Gal.  i.  19. 

■  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  13,)  made  enquiries 
respecting  the  legal  obligations  at  the  assembly 
of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  When  they  were 
silent.  Jambs  answered  and  spoke^and  decided. 
This  incident  is  again  so  represented,  as  though 
there  were  but  one  of  this  name,  and  as  though 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  person^ 

When  Paul  subsequently  reappeared  at  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  xxi.  18.),  he  introduced  his  companions  to  the 
house  of  James,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival ;  in  his 
house  also  the  whole  Presbytery  had  assembled. 
Among  those,  who  were  conducted  here,  was  also 
our  author,  (hctti«*  o  IlouXoc  ^\kiv  vpoc  *Ia«w/3ov)  who 
speaks  in  this  place,  and  throughout  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  if  this  was  the  only  James,  who  was 
invested  with  power  and  doctrinal  authority,  who 
required  no  fiirther  distinction  to  be  recognized. 

In  the  same  manner  also  Paul  acts,  when  he  re- 
lates in  the  £pistle  to  the  Galatiaps  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  life  after  his  conversion. 

When  he  for  the  first  time  after  his  conversion 
came  to  Jerusalem,  he  conversed  for  a  few  days 
with  Peter ;  but  no  other  of  the  Apostles  (he  con- 

o  o  2 
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tinues)  did  I  sec,  except  James  the  Brother  of  tlic 
Lord,  i.  19  In  this  iubtancc  he  added  to  this  Jauies 
a  predicate,  because  the  other — the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Brother  of  John — was,  at  the  time  of  which  he  is 
.speaking,  still  alive,  (Cf.  Acts,  Sect.  71.)  and  ecu- 
sequently  a  mistake  might  have  been  occasioned. 

lie  died  soon  afterwards,  and  henceforward  but 
one  James  is  mentioned.  Peter  escaped  from  the 
Holy  City,  and,  as  it  seems,  went  to  Antioch.  There 
he  ate  with  liie  Gentiles,  until  some  came  from  James, 

TTpo  yap  i\%iv  Tirac  ano  'laKioflov, 

At  the  second  mission,  James  was  at  Jerusalem, 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  a  fundamental 

pillar  of  the  school,  with  Peter  and  John,  Oal.  ii.  9,, 
and  indeed  the  chief  among  tliem. 

As  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  ac* 
qucainted  with  this  individual  James  as  the  Brother 

of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Paul,  and 
found  him  always  present  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  same 
manner  we  also  lind  him  there  again  at  the  last,  and 
avouched  by  historical  records  to  be  the  Brother  of 

iTtpov  ct  rtl>»' *Aa'o/rroX«t»i'  out:  iicoVf  it  fitj  'iatcutfioy  rw  dctX^v 
rov  Kvfttov,  Tills  pa.ss;)g(  places  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  among  the 
Apostles ;  there  remains,  therefore,  no  longer  any  reason  for  making 
a  distinction  bctvvccn  the  Apostle  and  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  of  tlie 
aanic  name.  But  those,  who  amuse  themselves  with  many  of  the 
name  of  James,  oppose  to  us  the  possibility  of  another  explanation. 
I'hey  think  that  it  might  also  be  understood  ;  I  saw  no  other  Apostle, 
httt  only  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in  this  case  the  sen- 
tence woidd  be  very  indistinctly  expressed,  and  dWn  f.ioroy  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  #<  fitj,  as  Paul  frequently  has  done.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  customary  language,  ft  f-irj,  if  it  follows  a  general 
position,  expresses  an  exception,  1  Cor.  ii.  1  !.,  o'vrur  ilitt- — ti  f*^  to 
TTrtvf^ia  TOO  Ofoi/,  1  Cor.  viii.  1.  on  o'vmr  (hor,  fl  fii]  I'lr,  2  Cor.  xii. 
5.,  vTTtp  ificvTov  oh  Knv\)}rr</it(ii — d  Ir  rtilr  tia^in  inn  fioi.  Con- 
sequently the  passage  means  :  I  saw  no  other  of  tiie  Apostles,  but 
James  the  Ikoihcr  of  ilic  JiOrd:  und  u  is  not  to  be  accepted  exdu- 
sivclv,  but  as  an  exception. 
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the  Lord.  Hcgcsippus  sayd  of  this  James,  the  Bro- 
ths of  the  Lord,  that  he  was  the  Head  of  the  €hureh 
at  Jerudalem,  and  celebrated  under  the  cognoiAfieii  of 
Justus  Clemens,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
truQ,  conhrms  both ;  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Jerome,  he  ill  even  said,  about  thhrty  yeani,  to  hav6 
Superintended  the  Church  in  the  Hoi  j  City 


SECTION  CLII. 

But  who,  under  the  supposition  of  more  than  one 
James,  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  ?  That  James^ 
who  was  the  Head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  (eveii 

if  we  would  admit  another  James  besides  him,  un- 
known and  not  celebrated  for  his  actions)  was  the 
only  one,  who  could  assure  himself,  that  his  n^me 
would  be  acknowledged  and  his  authority  respeci^i 
over  all  the  earth,  wherever  the  Jews  might  be  scat- 
tered. 

He  was  also  the  only  person,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
vocation,  which  he  himself  discharged  &S  chief  of  th^  - 
community  in  the  Holy  City,  possessed  an  established 
right  of  deciding,  as  (Ecumenic  Teacher  to  all  the 
Judaic  Christians  of  the  world.  He  was  invested, 
among  the  Christian  Jews,  with  that  privilege,  whicli 
was  conceded  to  the  religious  Superintendent  ai 
Jerusalem,  of  cAcicising  a  superintendence  over 
all  the  Dispersions  and  the  highest  religious  power, 
which  no  other  Teac  her  besides  could  assume.  The 
chief  of  the  Asiatic  Dispersion  might  watcli  bver  his 

•  Euseb.  n.  E.  ii.  23. 

'  Euseb.  H.  £.  ii.  1.  Hieroaym.  Caul.  voc.  Jacobus. 
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provinces,  over  the  ^fatyrrooa  'AiTfac  ;  and  the  chief  of 
the  Airicano-Eiirop.Tiin  over  the  ^ia<nro(>a  nov  'EXXrr- 
viov,  over  the  Hellenistic  Jews;  but  neither  of  them 
might  presuine  to  issue  Epistles  and  commands  to 
all  the  twelve  tribes,  to  the  collective  body  of  the 
Jews.  From  the  central  point  alone,  where  all  li  e 
trihes  and  individiuils  conliiuially  met,  conmiauds 
and  instructions  for  ail  could  be  issued. 

This  established  organization  of  Judaism  would 
have  rendered  Uk'  attempt  of  any  person,  w  ho  could 
not  avail  himself  of  tiieir  ordinarv  notions,  and  who 
could  not  claim  respect  and  general  obedience  as  the 
Principal  at  Jerusalem,  almost  incapable  of  a  general 
effect,  even  anionic  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  among 
all  liearinii"  this  name,  this  conld  ()nlvha^  e  succecfled, 
and  hecn  granted  to  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  resident  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was  also  not  the  Apostle,  if  the  Brother  of  the 
Lord  and  himself  were  different  persons.  I'or  he 
does  not  call  himself  ATrodroAor ;  yet  he  should  have 
so  called  himself,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  his  minis- 
terial authority  ;  for  one  inferior  to  him  could  not 
have  thought  of  giving  decisions  respecting  the 
doctrinal  system  to  the  whole  community  of  the 
Jewish  Christians. 

It  was  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  This  was  the 
distinguishing  appellation,  under  which  one  James 
was  raised  above  the  Apostles,  and  was  the  chief 
pillar  at  Jerusalem.  lie  could  indeed  by  no  means 
have  assigned  that  name  to  himself;  for  the  Lord 
was  never  Brother  to  a  mortal  man.  Exalted  above 
all,  he  had  already  assumed  the  govemment  of  the 
world ;  and,  uciXt^ot:  Kiunov  now  signihed  A3<X^o< 
Sfoc  and  Bsa^cA^oc,  w  hich  was  a  degree  of  arrogant 
presumption,  which  James  could  not  have  allowed 
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to  himself.  Therefore,  there  merely  remained  to  him 

the  choice  of  affixing  the  predicate  of  serimnt  in  the 
place  of  that  of  beotuer,  and  of  calling  himself  ^Xoc 
*in9o^  X(H«iw,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  did. 


SECTION  cmi. 


Among  several  moral  compositions,  which  are 
written  with  a  like  reference  to  the  same  truths 
and  assertions,  there  will  always  exist  a  striking 
difference,  which  depends  upon  the  mind  of  the 
author  and  its  particular  direction.  The  same 
divine  truth  linds  a  diiferent  reception  in  the  miadi» 
of  different  inen>  and  is  more  comprehended  on  one 
side  or  the  other»  is  felt  more  faintly  or  more  ener- 
getically, approximates  itself  more  to  th<i.3e  or  those 
notions,  which  wc  have  adopted,  unites  itself  with 
them,  and  naturalizes  itself  in  a  different  manner  iu 
the  human  understanding. 

Our  Epistle,  simply  considered  with  respect  to  the 
sentiments,  independently  of  metaphors,  expressions 
and  representations,  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  has 
the  forbearance  and  lenity  and  the  peculiar  bent  of 
mind  of  James  of  Jerusalem,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord, 
as  it  is  described  by  history. 

James  of  Jerusalem  treated  the  Jews  with  parti- 
cular moderation  with  respect  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Law  and  its  observances.  At  the  assembly  of 
the  Apostles  he  indeed  piououuccd  the  Gentiles  free 
from  the  ob&ervances  of  Judaism ;  but  he  has  not,  by 
a  single  word,  contradicted  their  obligatory  force  on 
the  Jews.  From  this  they  might  learn  how  much  of 
'their  religion  was  necessary  in  Christianity :  whether 
they  were  inclined  to  it  or  not,  they  were  any  thing 
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but  oiTcnded^  Acts  xv.  13 — 22  ^.  He  even  connived  at 
their  adherence,  for  a  time,  to  the  distinction  of 

meats,  Gal.  ii.  12,  13.,  and  at  their  opinions  of  the 
lci<al  deiilcnients.  Thus  he  indirectly  shows  the 
supcrfliiousiiess  of  the  Law;  nevertheless  he  per* 
mitted  this  oscillation  for  the  present,  as  many  could 
not  or  would  not  do  without  it. 

lu  a  writiiii;  like  thib,  which  insists  upon  practical 
Clu  i&tianit  \ ,  upon  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  as  the  high- 
est moral  Law,  we  would  suppose,  that  he  would  have 
been  obli^^ed,  without  reservation,  to  declare,  that  the 
Law  of  iMo.scs  was  no  longer  the  rule  oi  human  ac- 
tions, and  tliat  tlie  customs  of  Judaism  have  no  longer 
the  value  of  religious  works.  But  the  author  of  the 
I^pistle  acts  quite  differently ;  he  leaves  the  favourite 
opinions  of  the  Jews  unassailed,  and  merely  continues 
to  annex  to  thcni  something  better  and  more  per- 
fect, hoping  that  this  will  of  itself  supplant  the  old 
Law.  l  ie  fully  admits  the  Law  of  Moses  to  have 
been  a  rule  of  human  actions,  and  of  that  which  was 
peiniilted  to  them  for  the  time,  (James  ii.  8.  and 

^Thv  rt'fi-ri  nccuasto  the  pollutions  imcnlictrd  by  tlic  Mosaic  Law: 
ciXjT-yi/ua,  uliicli  DO  wlu  re  occurs  in  pme  Greek,  Ilcsycliiu^  iiiter- 
prt  is  ftfr(t\tiS({  run  jiKtuu)!-  rr^r/Jr,  with  uhoin  Suidas  and  Aiberti'3 
glossary  accord.  I  cannot  but  think,  with  Juricnx,  that  this  decision 
contains  souu- alln.si(»n  to  ilic  Noetic  precepts,  and  that  Tropfcia  rdcrs 
to  the  prostiiiiiion  prajctisi'd  in  many  Pagan  Temples,  such  as  that  of 
Vrnus  Mylitta.  Maresins  conceived  the  injunction  to  relate  to 
taverns,  wh'  ri>  in<>:as  (»!Tered  to  id  ils  were  sold  ;  but  this  is  UDSUb- 
stantiatcd,  and  only  founded  on  H^tT,  according  to  the  Tarfrum, 
nuaninc]^  a  tavern-keeper  and  a  harlot.  Cf.  So^.  2aX.  xiv.  26. 
Michac'lis  connected  it  with  theofiertngs  to  idols,  and  retracing  the 
word  to  TTFhi  ttto  or  r^.n/yu,  tiiulcrstood  it  quasi  Tropvtiai  frajicof.  In 
this  he  is  abctti  1  Viy  Suitlas,  who  cx))iains  rror^rna  by  eicu>> oXarpcta. 
(  f.  Meinsii  Kxer.  JSacr.  p.  303.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  passed  into  an 
Ecclesiastical  Law  :  whence  we  read  in  the  Apostolic  Canon  re — tl  nc 
tTtteicovorf  II  irpctT/5urff)04,  //  ^ku'OI'mc,  */  oXior  rnv  KaroKoyov  nivu|>ar<- 
aov  ^ayij  kquic  iv  aifiart  i/'^'XW  ^vroVf  i>  ^tipiaXmvy,  i)  -^nym/mi^rv 
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11.)  tnd  then  only  nudotaiiiB,  thsi  the  New  Code 
Mqttires  all  tUs  in  a  far  higher  degree,  ii  lit. ;  he 
allows  it  to  have  been  an  institution  of  Divine  autho- 
rity, as  far  as  it  availed,  iv.  11. ;  but  he  recommends 
the  Christian  as  the  wore  perfect  and  move  exaltedt 
1*  25.  The  eeremonial  rdzgion  of  the  Jews,  B^xsm, 
even  if  it  be  occupied  in  unimportant  exercises, 
gives  him  no  offence ;  he  leaves  it  as  it  is,  and  only 
certifies  us,  that  the  purest  religious  feeling  consbta 
in  works  of  internal  morality,  i.  86.  27.  Do  we  not 
in  this  recognize  the  James  of  Jerusalem  t 

History  describes  the  Brother  of  the  Lord  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  austerity  in  life  and  princi- 
ples, on  account  of  which  he  obtained  the  distin- 
guished epithet  of  ^  hightbous,* — he  was,  as  it  were, 
the  Cato  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  relent- 
less rigour,  which,  not  satisfied  with  individual  per- 
fections in  a  virtuous  man,  demands  the  fulfilment  of 
the  whole  moral  Law,  and  requires  the  whole  circle 
of  virtues,  without  acknowledging  any  which  arc 
solitary,  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  Epistle,  ii.  10. 
He  is  no  where  inclined  to  pardon  any  thing  in  mo- 
rality, even  in  the  most  inferior  requintions,  and  to 
distinguish  the  great  from  the  small. 

According  to  History  he  was  a  very  peculiar 
reverer  of  prayer  and  had  the  warmest  [convictions 
of  its  benefit  and  efficacy.  In  this  respect  also  our 
Epistle  is  strongly  distiriguishefd,  and  little  as  he  is  to 
be  charged  with  prolixity,  lie  nevertlicless  frequently 
repeats  his  words  for  the  sake  of  impressively  recom- 
mending prayer,  i*  5 — 9« ;  iv.  2,  3.;  v.  16 — 19. 

The  Epistle,  therefore,  is  none  of  those  ideal  images, 
which  are  sketched  in  general  traits^  indeterminate 
and  without  character ;  but  it  is  the  transcript  of  an 

.»  Pmiiiiipx  spidBwb.  H.  E.  L.  ii. «.  SS. 
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individual ;  it  expresses  a  mind  and  a  mode  of  think* 

— it  is  no  lictioii — but  the  portrait  of  a  human 
miud  with  every  accuracy  oi'  lineament,  from  whence 
we  argue  to  a  real  existence. 

There  is  an  historical  character  contained  in  it : 
and  indeed  the  character  of  James,  who  superintended 
the  nuuistry  at  .Icrubalem,  and  who  was  called  tlie 
Brother  of  tlie  Lord.  We  therefore  not  only  perceive 
from  hence,  that  the  Epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  a 
certain  James  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  but 
we  likewise  recofijnize  hiiu,  to  whom  amonpc  the  many 
of  the  same  name,  ii'  ^uch  existed,  it  belongs. 


SECTION  CLIV. 

The  order  now  leads  us  also  to  the  testimonials  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  the  accounts,  which  exist  in 
favor  of  its  authenticity,  and  which  enable  us  to  re* 

present  its  history. 

The  notion  respecting  faith  and  works,  which  was 
founded  on  the  writings  of  Paul,  would  certainly 
have  become  the  general  theory,  if  some  important 
teacher  lual  ui^t  v  vjiiut  u  d  it ;  but  we  rather  luul, 
that  the  uiiiiiioii  ol*. lames  was  taui^ht,  as  harmonized 
witli  that  of  Paul,  Consequently  the  influence  of  this 
writing  upon  the  most  ancient  doctrinal  system  can- 
not be  mistaken,  whence  ii  obtains  a  very  hriiliaiil 
testimony  in  lavor  oi'  its  aullienticity,  and  of  the  le- 
gislative authority  of  its  author. 

The  doctrine  of  works  and  faith  is  discussed  by 
Clemens  Romanus  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Church 
at  Curinlli.  lie  does  not  indeed  mention  James  by 
name,  for  the  ancients  of  that  epoch  seldom  made 
use  of  the  Apostolic  writings  with  a  nominal  re- 
ference ;  but  it  is  manifestly  the  doctrine  of  James, 
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which  he  delivers^  and  that  indeed  with  striking  ap- 
proximatiom  to  the  individual  positiont  and  proofi^ 
and  also  with  strong  reminiaeeiiced  with  regard  to 

the  expression. 

He  speaks,  c.  38.  of  the  real  wisdom,  which  ia 
made  known  hy  deeds  and  works,  nearly  as  James 

speaks,  iii»  13.  o  crofoc  fvSEiicvirtrdto  my  9ofwv  airwp 

In  the  30th  chapter  lie  begins  like  James,  iv.  6» 
i  yap  6ioc  vmpn^vmc  iwnrwinrtu,  and  after  some  seSi* 
teiices  passes  on  to  icomAcXia,  as  James,  iv.  11.  to 
Kara\aXm$f,  and  St  the  end,  he  explains  its  de* 

sign,  as  to  justification,   foyoiQ  ^iKmovfitvoi  Km 
A070CC,  to  be  by  means  of  active  Christianity.  8eoc 

yttp  iwtpnt^WH^  ivTtra^mratp  raircivoic  &  iAatn  xapi^^ 
KjoXXri^uffiiV  ovv  ficfcvoicy  oic  v  \afH^  iwo  rov  Ofov  ^cSorat 

•  iyKpuTtvo^tvoi  ano  7rain-og  ;//i^upi(r/uov  icai  KaraXa'* 

Xiac  voppto  cavrovc  voiOvvrfc»  cpT^nc  ^uauovfuvm  cat  |U} 
Xoymcm 

He  does  not  treat  the  example  of  Abraham  and 

Rahab,  like  Paul  iu  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  he  often  plainly  and  verbally  refers ;  but  he 
follows  the  steps  of  James.  He  says,  e.  10,  'A/3paii^ 
o  ftXof  wpwrayoptv^tc ;  -  SO  is  he  called  only  in  the 

Epistle  of  James,  TnaToc  ivpe^rj  iv  r(f)  vmiKOOV  ytVt(T%i 

roic  pir/ua^t  9eou,  James  ii.  23,  After  a  while  he  con- 
tiaues  ;  mmv^e  'A/3fMia/t       Oc^,  mc  fXoytcrdif  avrtf  ccc 

immawntp^ — Moreover  he  adduces  the  olfering  of 

Abraham,  like  James,  ii.  21 as  a  proof,  that  he  united 

works  with  Faith;  Sta  martv — kqi  &'  vwoKong  irpoa* 
tlvtyKiv  autov  (rov  viov)  dvmav  OciJ. 

'  In  the  same  mumer  be  says  of  Rahab,  that  she 

was  saved  for  having  united  works  with  faith,  for 
having  received  and  saved  the  spies  of  Joshua:  Bm 

iri«Tiv  Kai  ^Xo&vMV  fffftfdii  if  iropvn* — ^ccaSe^a^cvif 
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In  Irenicus  also  a  passage  is  quoted  respecting 
Abraham's  justification,  which,  as  it  there  stands^  is 
likewise  found  in  James  word  for  word  and  no 
where  else :  quod  Abraham  sine  circumcisione  et 
sine  observantia  S;ib]);itorum  credidit  Deo  cf  rejnita- 
turn  est  nil  ad  juaiitidm,  et  Amicus  Dei  voeafns  est^ 
L.  adv.  Ha^r.  iv.  e.  10. ;  James  ii.  23.  As  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church  has  shortly  before,  (c.  iv.  8,,)  cited 
very  accurately  the  corresponding  passai^c  from 
Paul,  (lioin.  iv.  .*}.)  we  plainly  perceive,  that  it  >vas  not 
simply  a  particular  readinp^  in  his  MS.  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  and  as  it  also  no  where  appears  thus  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  can  only  rei^ard  it  as  a  recol- 
lection from  the  E])istle  ol  Manies,  though  he  has  not 
nientioneci  the  aauic  of  tiie  author. 

Early,  however,  as  this  Epistle  may  have  been 
known  to  the  Latins,  it  was  nevertheless  not  quoted 
by  name,  in  tlic  works  of  the  Latin  lalheir.  still  ex- 
tant, inUil  the  I'ourtli  century.  Jerome  even  telis  us, 
that  it  was  accounted  to  be  the  work  of  another  au- 
thor, and  that  only,  in  course  of  time^  PanUatim 
tempore  procedente,  it  acquired  repfard  and  credibi- 
lity ^  It  is  probable,  that  tlie  SviuhI  of  Carthage 
had  some  share  in  the  better  reception,  which  this 
Epistle  subsequently  found  among  the  Latins. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  East,  where, 
necessarily,  there  nuist  have  been  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  this  treatise,  it  was  also  esteemed. 
Syria,  where  better  information  respecting  a  writing 
published  in  Palestine  miprht  be  obtained  than  else- 
where, possessed  the  Epistle  in  its  oldest  Ecclesias- 
tical version,  and  amidst  ail  the  disputed  Catholic 
Epistles,  whicli  it  subsequently  rejected,  it  invariably 
preserved  that  of  James. 

Ilirronvm.  C':it;il,  v.  Jacohiis. 
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Ephraem  made  use  of  it  in  many  places,  but  most 
eyideotlx  iu  tjie  Greek  writings,  and  ascribed  it 
to  Jamea  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Other  Symo 
Wthors  after  him  made  use  of  it  as  <rf  the  othev 
sacred  books,  sometimes  al  so  even  with  the  name  of 
the  author.  Their  tostimoiues  a  deceased  schoJai 
has  diligently  and  jadiciously  collected  and  tfmh 
piled  K 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Syrian  Church  had  three 
Catholic  Epistles,  that  of  James,  the  1st  of  Peter 
and  John»  so  also  had  9ome  countries  of  Asia.MiiKiff« 
Whether  the  wett-kaoTO  bmbiosj:  whicfei  alteit  ii» 
be  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  by  Amphilochius  of 
Icoiiiuui,  the  value,  of  the  iQ^tmpny  i»  still  the 
same 

The  African  Church  f iuaBa«hefl  ua  with  no  sush  fa^ 
yourable  depositions  respecting)  this  doeoment,^  as  tint 

Eastern  and  Western  have  given  to  us.  Until  the 
third  century  we  find  only  very  conjectural  re- 
ferences to  this  composition  in  the  Greek  teachers* 
which  are  by  no  means  marked  with  sufficient  per- 
spicuity to  be  considered  as  identical  passages. 
One  passage,  however,  in  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus  is 
di&tiuguishably  xemarkable  Up       «v»     /Miwrnc  Ip 

leai-cvcpYfrCfv  StfvatfStni,  mm§9990§  /SmiXmsoc**    Cf.  JanieSj 

ii.  8.  Origen  is  the  first,  who  mentions  this  Epistle 
distinctly  and  expressly,  and  from^  his  declaiation  it 

>  Ephnen  0pp.  Gme.  T.  iii*  p.  51.    *lami09Q  it  h  rw  Kiyiofr 

HataeDeatDp's  obiervatioiis  oo  tlie  laat  MCiiOm  of  tbe  Introdactioii  ot 
Michaelia,  p.  S7— SI. 
*  Ki«3iXi«tiir  '£vt#n»Xwf*  rwtc  /up  cars  fmviv*  ol  h  rp€ie  ftome: 

.fuav,   Opp.  Gregor.  Nm.  X*  &  p^  1S5. 
"  Strom.  If.  vl.  p.  SSd.  Bdil*  VcMit. 
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may  be  inferred,  that  in  the  third  centttty  the 

Epistle  ^vils  circulated  far,  and  had  already  been 
quoted  for  a  long  time  under  the  name  of  Jamci»; 
but  that  the  opinions  were  divided,  as  to  its  autheu- 
ticity  or  spuriousncss  '\  After  him  Dionysius  Alex- 
andi  inu.^  makes  mention  of  the  Epistle,  and  refers 
to  James  i.  13.  and  iv.  1 

Eusebius  describes  to  us  the  opinions  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  much  the  same  manner  as  Origen ;  he 
says,  that  the  Epistle  is  a  disputed  writing,  because 
the  ancients  have  seldom  referred  to  il,  yut  he  adds 
the  qualification,  that  many  consider  it  to  be  au- 
thentic 

This  last  opinion  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 

sequel,  and  irum  the  Iburtli  century  downwards,  most 
of  the  Greek  Teachers  made  use  of  it,  out  of  re- 
spect to  Ecclesiastical  usage,  in  the  same  manner  as 
of  the  rest  of  the  Biblical  writings. 


SKCTION  CLV. 

Besides,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  doctrines  of  Paul  must  have  impeded  its 
more  favorable  reception.  An  author  who  so  very 
much  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  a  recognized 

•  Comment,  in  Jo.  Tom.  xix.  iav  <£  Xcyerat  fitv  vtvritt  X^ic 
{(tyw  rvyxary,  vtKpaioriv  ff  TOtavrfff  wc  <»'  rtj  ^{po/ici'j) 'laVM/lov  o^- 
yt  io^ttf'  Tom.xxi.  ov  avyx'^'C'/^f*' «»'  irapaofxo/'ei^*'  rOfTivric 

\n>Qii  i^yntv  VtKpa  kuTtv* 

'  Dionysii  Alcxand.  co^omonto  Magni,  qUoe  supersunt,  Koime 
MDCCXCVII.  Typ.  Cogr.  de  prop.  ed.  Simon  de  Magistris,  Episc. 
Cyrenens.    In  Ubello  de  Martyrio,  c.  C.  p.  33.  c.  7.  p.  33.  et 
Fragm.  ex  Sdioliis  Greec*  in  Epistolam  Jacobt.  p.  iSOO. 
Hist.  Eccl.  L.  ii.  c.  23.  L.  iii.  c.  25. 
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Apostle,  whose  disciples  and  admirers  were  spread 
in  very  great  numbersy  in  many  countries ;  an  author 
who  so  very  much  contradicted  the  Apostle  of  the 
GentQes,  must,  at  all  eirents,  even  though  be  himself 
were  an  Apobtle,  meet  ^vith  opponents.  That  he 
really  met  with  them  we  need  not  be  surprised. 
But  it  must  be  a  phenomenon  for  any  one  to  have 
invented  this  writing*  and  then  for  the  sake  of  pro* 
curin^^  to  it  authority  to  have  ascribed  it  to  James, 
without  observing  the  necessary  rules  of  precaution, 
of  at  least  so  framing  it,  as  not  to  render  its  sucoesa 
difficult*  as  not  to  create  against  it  distrust  and  op* 
position,  at  least,  at  the  very  onset. 

Let  us  suppose  it  such  a  writing,  as  in  its  whole 
plan  seemed  to  dispute  the  preceding  Apostriical 
doctrineSy^how  many  reasons  must  it  first  have  had 

in  its  favor,  how  many  proofs  of  its  authenticity 
must  it  have  adduced,  ere  it  obtained  so  great  an 
authority  as  to  have  been  added  in  several  Chris- 
tian communities  to  the  Sacred  Writings — to  the 
Apostolic  codex  1  If  the  contradiction  to  Paul  was 
no  obstacle  to  such  a  step  in  several  Churches,  the 
conviction  must  certainly  have  powerfully  pleaded 
it  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer, 
whom  no  one  dared  to  oppose. 


SECTION  CLVL 

Undbr  what  views  did  the  Apostle  compose  this 
Epistle  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  thiit  lie  laboured  to  en- 
force his  principal  object,  the  recommendation  of 
the  moral  law  as  the  first  aim  of  religion^  with  re* 
ference  to  his  own  times,  and  that  he  had  in  view 
the  wants  and  situation  of  Liiu:>e,  who  were  more  '^mr 
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mediately  around  him,  and  who  were  entrusted  to 
his  guidance,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  coCemporaries 

and  their  cirrn instances. 

If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  local  state  of  things 
at  that  time,  a  peculiar  light  would  be  reflected  upon 
a  great  part  of  it,  and  the  composition,  which  has  been 
commonly  considered  as  a  combination  of  individual 
sentences  and  interrupted  passages,  without  a  per- 
vading consecutiveness,  would  obtain  a  real  connec- 
tion, which  is  imperceptible  in  the  rapid  transitions 
of  the  author,  and  which  can  only  be  perceived,  by 
inserting  the  intermediate  ideas  from  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  and  thus  filling  up  tlie  gaps  in  the  con- 
nection. With  the  materials,  which  we  can  at  pre- 
sent call  to  our  aid,  this  might  not  be  thoroughly 
practicable,  yet  an  imperfect  picture  of  his  age  and 
condition  may  be  au  eucouragement  to  produce 
a  better. 

One  of  the  principal  vexations  of  the  author,^as  we 

perceive  from  the  whole,  were  ttuXXqi  cicaoKaXoi,  the 
number  of  presuming  persons,  who  knew  everything 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  with  the  most  determined 
confidence  decided  without  hesitation.  He  there- 
fore  Ijringstlic  most  lieax  y  complaints  ai^ainst  a  small 
thing,  agaiubi  the  tongue,  w  hich  he  accuses  of  occa- 
sioning great  impediments  to  the  doctrine,  iii.  1 — 10.; 
i.  19, 20. 

An  opinion  had  been  circulated,  principally  among 
the  Jewish  C'hristians,  respecting  the  hi^h  efficacy  of 
faith,  according  to  whicii,  a  person  by  means  of  it 
might  become  acceptable  to  God^  without  the  trouble- 
some observation  of  the  moral  law  and  without  virtue. 

From  what  source  this  o])inion  sprun^:.  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess,  as  the  supporters  of  it  had  availed 
themselves  of  Paul  s  arguments,  by  which  this  Apos- 
tle .had  represented  the  superfluousness  of  works 
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and  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans  and  Hebrews.  By  this,  however,  they  did  not 
understand  the  works  of  Judaiim^  bat  considered  the 
-Mosaic  Law  to  be  in  eontiniiatice»  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct and  life,  the  Messiah  and  ids  word,  as  a  subject, 
which  they  were  bound  to  believe.  Christianity 
was  thereb^  placed  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  it ; 
they  were  required  to  apprwte  ii,  but  they  were  also 
required  to  obey  the  law. 

These  and  siniilar  questions  respcctincf  theLaw  and 
Chri»tiamty,  about  which  for  so  long  a  time  they 
could  not  agree«  ¥rere  never  supported  or  contra- 
dicted without  the  most  Uvely  participation  of  the 
parties.  This  contest  was  prosecuted  at  Corinth  and 
in  the  Churches  of  Galatia  with  vehemence  and  ani- 
mosity ;  this  also  James  witnessed  and  perceived  in 
his  district 

As  to  that  which  regards  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians,  they  were  iar  from  being  agreeable.  The 
Praetors*  under  all  manner  of  pretexts,  made  extor- 
tions^  and  abused  their  legal  authority  for  the'  sake 
of  enriching  themselves ;  a  person  was  obliged  to 
purchase  with  money  his  liberation  from  their  pri- 
sons, as  weU  as  his  safety  and  his  rights;  he  might 
even  purchase  a  license  to  commit  crimies'. 

Thence  many  abject  persons  basely  courted  the 
favors  of  the  rich,  avtiQ  xpvao^aKrvXio^  \  and  the  poor 

'  Acts  xxiv.  26.  Tacit.  Hist.  L.  V.  c.  10.  The  foUowing  pas- 
sage refers,  indeed,  to  the  times  immediately  after  the  death  of 
James :  it  is  however  partly  true  of  the  administrstton  of  Felix :  ««c 

Xffl^imm  fity  ol  iupom  toy  *A\fiiyoy  irpoo^cXap/laror,  utort  r9v  9ra- 
eial^tip  airro(€  wa^txty  &^tar.    Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  L.  ik  c-S^. 
p.  738.  Basil,  c.  U.  ed.  Hmrcia 
'  Someof  the  Jews  bad  been  railed  to  the  dignity  of  the  lUnaa 
VOL.  II,  p  p 
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nia)i  was  obliged  to  submit  to  every  sort  of  scornful 

ircatment,  wen  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  where  it 
was  least  to  be  tolerated,  ii.  2 — 10. 

The  piil)lic  oppressions  were  every  where  percep- 
tible, but  the  evils  which  the  author  foresaw,  were 
still  eater,  1.3,4.  12,13,14.  The  crying  inju- 
ries, which  were  couiuiitted  ou  all  sides,  openly  calJed 
for  the  n  iriDuLive  puni.shmcut  and  ciiastisements  of 
(Tod,  V.  1—7. 

I'hc  Romans  were  not  already  on  their  march  ac» 
cordinir  to  any  of  his  declarations;  the  fermentation 
of  l)(>iNterons  s]>irits  and  the  ineflicacyof  tlie  laws  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  already  attained  to  such  a  height, 
that  violent  scenes,  murder  and  manslaughter  had  en* 

sued  :  fin\fn^i  htu  TToAHifrrf  — <^ov€v«rt  ir«i  ^v^ovrt,  IV, 
I,  -2.     :  V.  {'}. 

i  'or,  nnder  I'elix,  and  agaiji  under  Fortius  Testus, 
desiderate  patriots  marched  through  the  country  in 
whole  bodies,  and  forcibly  tore  away  with  them 
the  inhabitants  of  open  })laces,  and  if  they  would 
not  follow  them,  set  tire  to  the  villages,  and 
enacted  bloody  scenes.  They  even  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  capital  and  at  the  feasts,  where  they 
mixed  among  the  crowd  of  people,  and  committed 
many  secret  assassinations  with  concealed  weapuiis 

The  public  disorder  and  disrespect  for  the  laws 
had  already  arrived  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  au« 
thor  thought  the  moment  of  retribution  not  to  be 

far  removed  ;  K*mr»?c         tuw  ^vntov  Jffrr/N-for,   V.  9. 

To  escape  tliis  niany  conceived  the  resolution  of 

Klli^btH,   ai</ii<   irTTTiKru^  rfty^mrvc.  Josvph.  Bcl.  Jll<l.  ii.  vol.  C.  25. 

D.  7  t0.  Edit  ion  Basil,  whokC<;  ^^cy  arc  here  called  )(pt'(rocain'vXici, 
c.  14.  n.  9.  Havrrc. 

•  Josf'fili.  Aiititj.  Ju«l.  L.  XX.  c.  6,  7.  p.  f)17— C20.    Basil.  «,  8. 
n.  5,  sec  l^la.ei  v.  cl.  Bill.  Jua.  L,  ii.  c.  io,  n.  3.  5,  6. 
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seeking  a  residence  in  other  countries  They  re- 
h*ed  upon  their  spirit  of  traffic,  by  which  they 
thought  they  could  gain  a  livelihoad*  and  hoped  by 
means  of  their  distance  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  general  share  of  national  misery,  without  re- 
flectini?  that  their  fate,  Uv  o  KvpwQ  StXijap,  and  even 
their  life,  which  they  wished  to  save,  lay  at  God's 
disposal,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  so  ordained  by  a 
Higher  Power,  they  would  be  forced  to  undei^o  the 
punishment  in  their  own  native  land,  which  they  had 
oppressed  and  ill-treated,  iv.  i;>  — 17.;  v.  1 — 6. 

In  this  state,  under  these  circumstances,  and  ia 
this  degree  of  civil  disorder,  the  author  might  pro- 
bably have  regarded  his  countrymen ;  for^  although  he 
wrote  to  tlio  whole  ^\  orld,  yet  his  native  land  passed 
more  immediately  before  his  eyes. 


SECTION  CLVII. 

When  was  this  Epistle  written  ?  It  was  composed 
after  that  to  the  Hebrews  :  it  cannot,  however,  have 
been  long  composed,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  which  happened  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  Nero.  For,  if  even 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  James,  the  Brother  of 
the  Lord,  which  we  find  in  Josepluis  (in  the  20th 
book  of  the  Archseology)  be  not  from  his  own  pen, 
yet  it  is  certainly  au  account  of  great  antiquity^ 
since  Origen  in  the  commentaries  on  Matthew,  and 
in  the  book  against  Celsus,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  as- 
cribe it  to  the  Jewish  writer* 

^  Tbif  emignifion  really  took  phce  in  loiiie  degree  imder 
Albbue,  and  itiU  more  noder  Floras :  Andq.  JuL  L.  sx.  e.  ttk. 
p.  614.  and  de  Bell.  Jnd.  L.  ii. «.  S«.  p.  7SS.  c.  14.  f .  Hmiv* 

Pp  2 
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According  to  this  account,  our  James  was  murdered 
through  the  violence  of  the  High  Priest,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Portius  Festus  and  the 
expected  arrival  of  Albinus  as  bis  successor* 

No  authentic  writer  clearly  informs  us  when  Albi- 
nus arrived,  ;md  how  long  he  maintained  liispost  under 
this  rapid  change  of  aii'airs  ;  but  thus  much  may  be 
deduced  from  the  accounts  of  Josephus  respecting 
Gessius  Florus^  that  this  Albinus  must  have  com- 
menced his  administration  before  the  end  of  tlie 
tenth  year  of  Xeru,  and  tliat  he  could  not  haveniaui- 
tained  it  very  long.  Fiorus  relieved  Albinus ;  under 
him  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  towards  the  end  of 
the  12th  year  of  Nero,  and  Fiorus  at  that  time  had 
at  least  aheadv  cnuitd  upon  the  secoud  vearofhis 
government.  Therefore  the  Jipistle  of  James  cannot 
possibly  have  been  written  before  that  to  the  He- 
brews,  nor  before  the  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of 
Nero  ;  also,  not  after  the  arrival  of  Albinus  after  the 
termuiation  of  this  tenth  year.  It  was  written  in  this 
year  of  his  death. 


SECTION  CLVIJf. 


We  are  now  also  required  to  state  the  contents  of 

this  composition.  At  tlie  commcncciiicuL  he  ad- 
monishes tiicm  to  perseverance  under  the  pressure 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  wisdom  of 
life,  (he  continues),  we  receive  from  God,  from  whom 
we  must  ask  it,  i.  9,  Let  no  one  think  too  confi- 
dentlv  of  himself :  we  are  all  frail  creatures  :  blessed 
is  the  man,  who  endureth  temptation!  But  no  one 
must  ascribe  to  God  our  temptations  to  evil ;  the 
cause  of  them  lies  in  ourselves.   From  God  all  good 
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rather  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  excellent  gift  of 
Christianity,  with  which  we  ahould  not  only  be 
acquainted,  but  practise  it  io  word  and  deed,  27* 

Christianity  knows  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor.  This  should  so  much  the  loss  be  over- 
looked, because  reiii^ion  requires  the  iulfilmentof  all 
the  commandments  in  their  whole  extent — ^ii.  13.  It 
is  not  a  mere  faith,  a  thing  merely  admitted,  but  a 

law  of  virtues  to  be  practised. — iii. 

Those,  who  stand  forward  as  teachers,  attach  to 
themselves  many  responsibilities  :  we  are  liable 
to  err  with  nothing  more  easily,  than  with  the 
tongue.  Let  him,  who  is  particularly  endowed 
with  religious  knowledge,  show  it  in  his  conduct. 
Wisdom  is  a  child  of  heaven,  gentle,  peaceable, 
without  enmity — iv.  Your  wicked  and  turbulent 
behaviour  shows,  that  you  do  not  yet  possess  it ; — 
therefore  pray  ye  for  it,  and  humbly  draw  near  to 
God.  Judge  not  others, — there  is  only  One  Judge 
for  all  men, — iv.  13. 

« 

Let  no  one  imagine  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  punishment  suspended  over 

his  country.  Yea,  ye  rich  men,  ye  shall  even  here 
be  obliged  to  incur  the  punishment,  which  your  ar- 
rogance deserves,— -v.  7. 

But  persevere  all  of  ye  with  patience ;  keep  in 
view  the  ancient  examples  of  suffering ;  the  day 
of  accomplishment, — The  Judge  is  at  hand.  Swear 
not:  every  word,  which  is  given,  is  already  sacred. 
If  any  cm  be  sick,  let  him  call  the  Elders  to  anoint 
him  and  to  pray  over  him.  The  prayer  of  the 
righteous  availeth  much.  Finally,  let  every  one 
cheeriully  show  to  others  the  right  way. 
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Sl.CTlUN  CLIX. 

And  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  how  can  the  con- 
tradiction between  Paul  and  James  be  reconciled  ? 
The  lirst  maintains  the  sanctiiyuig  power  of  faith 
without  works  ;  but  the  latter,  the  unfruitfulness  of 
faith  without  them.  What  did  each  of  them  under- 
stand by  woik.^  ciud  faith  ? 

Ijoth  of  the  treatises,  in  which  Paul  delivers  his 
assertions,  are  directed  against  Judaism  and  against 
the  obligation  of  its  precepts  in  the  Christian  reli* 
gion.  Faith,  is  therefore,  according  to  the  object  of 
tJiis  reiitu^^n,  opposed  to  Judaism  and  to  the  works 
of  the  Law. 

This  opposition  is.  Rum.  iii.  21.— iv.,  very  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  where  the  favour  and  pardon  of 

God  are  solely  ascribed  to  Taith,  a^w/o(c  vo^iov  and 

The  subsequent  example  of  Abraham, 
which  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  doctrine,  is  treated 
by  the  author  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  show 
from  it,  that  without  the  Jewish  code  and  the  obser- 
vation of  ils  injunctions,  wliich  as  yet  no  where  ex- 
isted, the  1  athei  of  the  nation  had  obtained  the  favor 

of  God,  cia  Ttttj  mtTTttac,  iv — -V.,  etC. 

But  this  n-icrnv  is  to  him  a  confidence  full  of  hope 
in  Gods  assurances,  tXwir,  in  reference  to  the  crra-y- 
ycAta,  whicli  he  had  lont^  since  i^iven,  relative  to 
the  blessedness  of  mankind  by  him,  ias  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Sect.  130. 

With  James,  nttrrtt:  is  a  recoi^nition  of  tlie  doc- 
trines  of  Christianity,  the  Chrir  li.m  theory,  of  which 
we  approve;  ii.  19.  l*!,  lo,  and  ir^ya  are  the  active 
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peiToimaace  of  its  precepts;  thi>i,  therefore,  viz.  ihe 
acknowledgment  of  religious  truth  as  a  point  merely 
to  beregarded,  without  application  to  human  actions 
and  deeds,  is  a  dead  and  unfruitful  knowledge,  i.  23. 

Each,  therefore,  on  his  side  has  seen  and  judged 
correctly,  and  neither  assails  the  notions  and  repre- 
sentations, nor  disparages  the  doctrine  of  the  othen 
But  James  openly  attacks  the  individual  argu-; 
ments,  with  which  Paul  supports  hk  doctrine,  and 
ill  the  treatment  of  his  subject  discloses  such  special 
references  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  that  it  would 
indeed  appear  inexplicable  how  all  this  could  so  have 
occurred,  if  he  had  not  at  the  time  these  writings  in 
his  mind.  The  contradiction  is  therefore  not  only 
conniied  to  this,  but  it  even  arises  from  a  misunder- 
standing, which  is  far  worse. 

We  must,  however,  consider,  that  James  w  rote  to 
the  dispersed  Jews,  and  contradicts  Paul  in  the 
sense,  in  which  they  had  accepted  and  understood 
him.  If  these  did  not  comprehend  him  ;  if  they  sub- 
stituted their  own  opinions  for  his ;  if  they  would  not 
comprehend  that  Moses  and  the  legal  ceremonies 
were  no  longer  the  precepts  for  religious  actions 
and  works;  if  they  availed  theDisclves  oC  his,  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  own  opiuions,  and  thence 
justified  the  conceptiouii,  which  they  had  substituted 
for  his;  if  then  James  attacked  the  erroneous  in* 
terpretations,  which  they  made  of  Paul  and  his  proofs, 
can  it  be  laid  to  his  charge,  that  he  was  one,  w  liu 
did  not  comprehend  and  did  not  understand  Paul  2 

By  no  means : — James  did  not  raise  himself  up 
against  Paul,  but  only  against  an  error  of  the  age, 
which  the  Jewish  converts,  for  the  sake  of  skreeiiing 
their  own  prejudic  os,  had  rxpluincd  and  deduced  from 
him,  the  consequences  ol  which  were  most  evident 
throughout  his  neighbourhood ;  it  was  to  be  (eared. 
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that  it  might  thence  be  communicated  to  all  the  Be- 

lic\  crs  converted  from  Judaism,  and  that  it  nii-iit 
destroy  far  and  wide  every  object  and  hope  of  Chris- 
tianity. iic»  therefore,  ab  Chief  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  opposed  with  his  authority  this  events 
which  was  to  be  guarded  against,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  believing  Jews  on  tlie  earth,  for 
the  sake  of  preservin^j  the  laws  uf  virtue  autl  ui' 
practical  religion. 


SECTION  CLX. 

THE  FIRST  Ri'iSTLE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PETER. 

This  Epistle  according  to  its  inscription  is  directed 
to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Pontus^  Galatia^  Cappa- 
docia,  Bithynia,  and  Asia,  i.  1. 

That  which  strikes  us  at  the  very  beginning,  if  it 
be  attentively  considered,  is  the  great  siinilarity 
which  prevails  between  this  and  some  of  Paul's 
Epistles^  which  were  directed  to  these  Provinces, 
with  respect  to  the  ideas,  the  words  and  language,  in 
which  they  are  communicated,  and  even  to  the  very 
plan.  The  observation  is  certain,  the  proofs  of  it 
are  visible,  and  the  explanation  also  is  not  difficult, 

Peter  had  not  seen  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  they  were 
situated  in  the  circuit  of  Paul's  department,  who  had 
travelled  through  them,  instructed  tluin,  and  even 
at  a  distance  and  in  his  prison  did  not  lose  sight  of 
them,  lie  was  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  life, 
foibles,  virtues  and  imperfections,  their  whole  con- 
dition, and  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
treated. 

If  now  some  urgent  necessity  demanded  the  in* 
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tervention  of  Peter,  his  consolation  or  instruction  in 
such  a  case,  the  Epistles  of  his  venerable  colleague 
inight  furnish  him  with  directions  for  his  conduct*  . 
We  find,  that  here  principally  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  to  the  Colussians,  and  the  1st  of  Timothy 
were  of  service  to  our  Apostle,  and  that  he  was  often 
directed  by  them  in  matters  and  in  his  mode  of 
treatment. 

After  the  formulary  of  salutation,  Peter  begins 

thus,  i.  3.     (vXoynro^  u  Utoc  Kai  warn^  tov  Kv^tiov  rjfiuiv 

'Iiftfov  Xpurrov,  o  avaycvvf}<rac^  k.  r«  X*  Precisely  in  the 
same  maimer,  Paul  also  begins  to.  the  Ephesians^^ 

i.  3.  fvAoynroc  o  Ococ  Kai  warnp  rov  KiiyHOV  iiptSfV  'Iifoov 

X^itrrou,  o  tvXoyrjaac,  k\  t\  X*. 

Peter  now  applies  himself  to  the  recommendation 
of  Christianity,  of  its  efficacy  as  conduciTe  to  happi- 
nessy  its  exalted  founder,  his  greatness  and  beneficent 

compassiou,  which  deserves  the  adoration  of  angels 
and  men.  All  this  in  the  ideas  and  application 
nearly  resembles  Paul  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  prologue  he  makes 
the  followiiip^  transition,  ii.  1,  airoSt^vot  ovv  na<Tav 
KUKtav,   KQi    nayra    ^oXov,    Kai   viroKpustig   Km  ^Soi'ouc 

KQi  froaac  KaraXaXioc.  This  transition  also  occurs 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  iii.  8.  wvm  & 

ctw^tfS'c  Ktu  vfiiiQ  ra  wavra,  du^v,  Kataav,  /SXaa^fr^mv, 

at^xpoXoytav,  the  whole  difference  being  in  a  change 
of  synonyms. 

When  Peter  speaks  of  their  ciyil  and  domestic 
condition,  as  the  case  required,  he  again  con- 
sults Paul  respecting  that,  of  which  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  remind  them. 
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1  Pfti^  n.  19. 


fIrt/kinXfi; 


1  Pbt.  u.  18. 

iv  TavTi  ^fif 

1  Fbt.  m.  t. 


1  Tou  u.  1. 


vracevcrc 
|lCrtt  ^M^V  M<  TpOfkov, 

■  G6l.  m.  18. 
1  Tm.  u.  9. ' 

•  W  


The  ideas^  the  conteuts^  and  the  number  of  sen- 
tences are  tolerably  alike,  and  the  deviations  in  the 

expression  even  show  a  more  than  accidental  aflSnity. 
If  iv  vTre^oxv  be  used  instead  oi  vntpt-^^jkfv^  and 
vXcy/Moiv  instead  of  i/jarXoKn  rpv^Ctv,  and  vipi^iatQ 
y^jpvaiwf  instead  of  xp^mtoc,  it  rather  indicate  a  da* 
sign  of  avoiding  the  identity  of  expression  than 
an  actual  difference.  But  Peter  also  is  so  far  from 
denying  his  acquaintance  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
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that  he  rither  in  ezprm  tends  refers  hie  readers 
to  th^e  compositionaof  his  bdoved  brother,  2  Peter 

iii.  15.,  reminds  them  of  them,  aud  recommeads 
them  to  them. 


SECTION  CLKL 


But  we  ffnd  besides  some  passages,  which  are 
perfectly  uniform  with  Jamcs^  for  instance. 


1  Pet.  t.  6.  7.  * 

Jambs  i«  S* 

flMyvV  Sprt*  •  •  • 

lira  M  XoMiiiAV  vhmk 

Tn<T  ItUTTtUC 

■HlllMU 

euM^ftn  e/^  IvnUMliV.  a\  ^\  X** 
■Snravy        eirvievw^  *  *  «  •  r%  • 

1  Prt  f  24 

^•on  vofC 

woii^vfiraii 

Ml  Uvfwyf  Tov  xoprvw. 

Ml  TO  iv^oQ  olrroi 

I  P«T.     5,  6. 

James  it.  6 — 10. 

rairviMip^t 

* 

vjra  fi|v  cparauxy  Jpijpa 

rou  Qtov, 

rov  K.vpu}v, 
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The  passage  1  Pet.  v.  5.  and  James  iv.  6.  is  taken, 
it  is  true,  from  l*roverbs  iii.  34.,  and  it  ini^ht 
have  happened  by  chance,  that  they  therein  coin- 
cidcd  with  each  other ;  except  that  the  similar  con* 
elusion  thence  deduced,  which  is  the  same  both  in 
extent  and  words,  coiiliadicts  in  tliis  place  the  pro- 
bable eilect  ot  chanee.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
instance,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.,  James  v.  20.,  where  an  equal 
chance  must  have  led  them  again  for  the  second 
time  to  tlie  same  passage  of  ihe  same  book,  on  aymm 

KaXV'pn  7rX>j3o<;  ttf^iapTiutv — and  f7ri(T70£;^oc  a^iaprwXoi  

Kttt  K(t\i4ii  7rA>/^or  ofjiapTibtv.    C\\  Proverbs  x,  12. 

Which  of  them  transcribed  these  parts  from  the 
treatise  of  the  other  into  his  own,  depends  probably 
upon  tlie  question, — "  Which  of  them  iirst  published 
his  Kpistle  But  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  but  of  consequences,  one  of  which  we 
shall  here  immediately  mention.  For  if,  as  it  is 
really  the  case,  Peter  composed  his  Epistle  after 
Juuies,  the  j)asaages  quoted  must  certainly  have  been 
transferred  from  James ;  if  so,  could  we  well  re- 
quire a  stronger  proof,  that  the  Epistle  of  James  is 
an  authentic  monument  of  Apostolical  antiquity? 
Could  the  dechtrauons  of  other  witnesses  indeed 
better  satisfy  us  on  tlie  point,  than  such  a  proof, 
wliich  refers  us  back  to  so  high  and  so  unexception- 
able an  authority  i 


SECTION  CLXII. 

The  main  purport  of  tlie  T^pistle  is  to  inspire  the 
sufferers  with  courage  and  consolation ;  and  its  cou- 
tents  are,  as  follow  : 

1  greet  you  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom 
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God  leads  us  to  glory,  if  we  endure  with  constancy 
the  present  trials,  wliich  are  intended  to  prove  us. 
For  the  end  of  them  is  a  hlessing,  which  the 
author  of  them  hunself,  that  exalted  pervbctbr 
OF  ALL,  whom  the  ancient  world  w  ished  iu  vain  to 
behold,  has  acquired  by  suii'erings,  i.  13. 

Therefore  prepare  yourselves  for  the  period,  when 
this  reward  shall  be  distributed*  Be  ye  worthy  of 
the  Lord,  ye  who  are  purchased  by  his  sufferings, 
and  be  worthy  of  the  hopes,  w  iiich  we  have  through 
him.  We  are  elected  to  a  higher  vocation,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  this  transient  existence,  ii  1. 

Lay  aside  every  thing  that  defiles  you,  and  renders 
you  unworthy  of  him.  He  is  the  central  point  of 
all  our  hopes,  our  pattern  and  our  Sanctifier,  ii.  11. 
So  direct  your  course  of  life,  that  no  one  may  be 
able  to  cidumniate  you  as  evil^  doers ;  be  without 
dissimulation  obedient  to  e?ery  power  and  con- 
stituted authority,  ii.  18. 

This  precept  is  also  extended  to  servants  and 
slaves  with  respect  to-  thieir  masters ;  for  to  them 
also-  is  the  patiently  and  nobly  auflfering  Jesus  a 
pattern,  iii.  So  also  should  the  women  submissively 
iuul  modestly  place  their  greatest  ornament  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  virtue  ;  the  men  on  the  other  hand 
should  take  care  of  them  and  himour  them,  iii.  8. 

All  should  be  full  of  sympathy,  full  of  love,  for^ 
bearing  one  towards  another,  and  without  guile, 
ready  at  every  moment  to  justify  themselves,  that 
our  opposers  and  calumniators  thereby  may  be 
ashamed;  for,  Christ  has  once  for  all  done  every 
thing  necessary  to  procure  to  us  a  good  conscience 
and  a  state  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  iv. 

Our  past  transgressions,  for  which  Jesus  has  suf- 
fered^  should  no  more  be  visible  in  us ;  but  we  should 
rather  prepare  ourselves  fai  our  life  for  a  great  catas* 
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troplie,  which  is  no  longer  fi\r  distant,  iv.  12.  We 
feliail  on  its  arrival  have  an  oppurluuity  of  suiferirii: 
with  a  patience  full  of  joy,  as  Jesus  did ;  happy  will 
it  be  for  us^  if  we  are  ill-treated  as  his  disciples,  and 
not  as  criminals! — v. 

\c  ministers,  watch  therefore  over  your  flocks,  ye 
who  are  under  them,  siiow  yourselves  as  such  I  Bui 
do  ye  all  divest  yourselves  of  every  temporal  care ; 
be  on  your  guard,  for  our  trial  is  great,  and  God  grant 
to  you  blrength!  1  ha\  e  uheady  once  written  unto 
you  by  bilvanus,  and  1  now  greet  you  again. 


SECTION  CLXin. 

\Ve  must  close  our  eyes,  if  wc  did  not  perceive 
that  the  whole  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  directed  to 
one  principal  end — namely,,  to  prepare  the  commu- 
nities of  Asia  Minor  for  heavy  sufferings.  Tiie 
moral  instructions  arc  only  subindinate  to  this:  the 
admonitions  to  renounce  evil ;  to  obtain  a  pure  con- 
science ;  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  in- 
nocence ;  to  abstain  from  vehement  contradictions  \ 
to  sliow  respect  ibr  tlie  maiiistraey  :  to  unite  with 
each  other  in  so  mucii  the  greater  love  and  fidelity, 
etc.— are  only  directions  for  alleviating  their  fearful 
destiny,  or  for  bearing  it  in  a  more  exemplary 
manner,  lu  tlie  >anie  manner,  the  repeated  refer- 
oiices  to  the  pattern  of  Jesus  in  suiferings  and  death, 
are  intended  to  strengthen  them  under  calamitous 
occurrences.  The  address  likewise  to  the  slaves 
has  a  reference,  often  experienced,  to  the  unhappy 
dav*^,  in  which  they  had  become  the  informers  and 
betrayers  of  then*  masters  ou  account  of  real  or  ima- 
ginary wrongs  and  sufferings.  M'e,  therefore,  justly 
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nifjiiirc  after  the  event*  in  history,  for  which  the 
author  of  this  Epistle  wished  to  prepare  the  Commu- 
nities of  the  five  Proyinees. 

1.  He  sketches  its  descriptum  in  the  foUowiog 
traits.  Let  it  not  be  a  matter  of  sorprise,  if  a  fiery 
trial  shall  await  the  buiicvera,  as  the  test  of  their 
firmness,  since  they  only  thus  partake  of  a  lot  similar 
to  that  of  the  Founder  of  their  Religion,  iv.  12^  Id. 
The  dreaded  trial  he  announces  as  a  IMvine  Jndg* 
meiit,  which  the  Lord  would  commence  in  his  own 
household,  but  which  might  end  so  much  the  more 
terribly  with  thoae,  who  are  not  his,  iv.  1 7« ;  or  as  a 
judgnmt-day,  which  God  has  appointed  over  whole 
natioiib  lor  the  decision  of  their  fate  rnpa  Isaiah 

s 

X.  3.,  nip&  w  Jerem.  x.  15.   mipoc  ciri^icoirii^,  Luke 

xix.  44.  Such  a  day,  n^pa  twiaKoirtig,  ii.  12.,  awaits 
them,  which  they  should  endure  for  the  honour  of 
God.  The  comparison  of  the  before»mentioned  pas- 
sages may  represent  the  force  of  the  image  in  its 
whole  light.  Farther  on  he  declares,  that  the  Chris- 
tian enemy  and  opposer  of  all  that  is  more  exceUent» 
is  now  in  action^  and  seeks  his  victim  like  a  voib^ 
cious  lion ;  also  that  the  sufferings  in  proi^>ect  shall 
not  merely  l>e  fulfilled  in  oik.'  confined  c  ircle,  but  upon 
all  their  fellow-believers  uttXfornri,  not  ordy  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  also  farther  throughout  the  world* 
fv  tcoofit^,  upon  the  soeii  BXid/eederaHl  upcm  all,  who 
wish  to  please  the  Romans,  v.  8,  9. 

In  these  traits,  froni  which  the  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  Christians  in  the  five  Provinces  is  put  together^ 
not  only  the  individual  local  disturbances  excked  by 
the  Jews,  or  the  suddep  i  n  j  1 1  ries,  which  here  and  ther^ 
the  populace  might  have  allowed  to  themselves,  are 
denoted,  but  they  indicate,  tbroughou  l  Asia  Minor  and 
fortber  still  throughout  the  world,  a  time  of  tenor 
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and  a  general  calamity  to  the  Christian  scUooL  TUo' 
grcatiu  ss  and  universality  of  the  evil  ub&tiiutely  re- 
quire, thiit  it  should  proceed  from  the  Highest  Pouer 
of  the  Statc^  without  which  so  widely  aa  esxteud«d 
and  so  simultaneous  an  effect  is  not  couceLvaUe. 
But  wow  iliLie  exists  no  event,  wiiich  could  have 
produced  such  great  and  general  etiei  ts,  if  it  be  not 
the  hrst  Christian  persecution,  in  which  Nero,  w  itii 
ing^mious  wantonness^  gave  the  original  mode^  for 
others. 

*2.  A  second  criterion  is  contained  in  the  passages 
ii.  12.,  iii.  !(>.,  iv.  10.  Au  accusation  had  gone 
ahroad  against  the  Professors  of  the  new  docUine, 
that  they  were  criminals,  KaKowmoi;  so  mudi 
so  indeed,  tliai  liii  name  X-xanayoc  already  denoted 
a  person  worthy  of  punishment.  Hitherto  all  com- 
plaints referred  to  a  diflercnce  of  religious  views,  iu 
which  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  com- 
plaints by  the  company  of  silversmiths  at  Epbesus, 
uere  the  accusers.  At  Corinth,  Gallic  diove  them 
from  the  jvidgiueut-seat,aud  pruuouuced  with  justice, 
that  no  iniquity  and  misdeed  was  brought  before 
him»  Acts  xviii.  14 — 16.  Felix  and  Festns,  together 
with  King  Agrippa, considered  the  accusation, though 
the  High  Priests  appeared  as  theaccnsers,as  a  dispute 
on  account  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  discovered  no 
crime.  Acts  xxiv — xxvii.  At  Ephesus  even  one  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  city  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
Christians,  and  pronoimced  them  innocent  ol  any 
crime  against  the  Goddess  and  the  Sauctuaiy,  Act< 
xtx.  37.  The  name  XptcTiavot:  had  still,  in  the  7th 
year  of  Nero,  so  little  of  that  which  was  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Roman  Tribunal,  that  Agrippa  did  not 
deem  its  ap])ropriation  degrading  or  detrimental  to 
his  Royal  Dignity,  iv  oXiy<^  fit  vft^Hg,  Xpwrwvov  yt- 
vcadai.  Acts  XXVi.  28. 
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generally  accusing  the  fraternity  of  criminal  actions, 
that  no  trace  of  it  appears  until  three  years  after- 
iraurd8»  whoiNero  chaigcd  Ae  Christians  with  his  own 
€riHie>~die  tremeiidous  conflagration  in  the  espital 
•^^and  dragged  them  to  punishment  as  the  perpetra^ 
tors  of  the  atrocity.  Here  they  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Roman  history,  as  a  peculiar  and  new  Society; 
as  CkriHkmi  so  caDed  from  thdr  fomider  (JhrUiHif 
tipon  which  occasion,  many  heavy  accusations  are 
heaped  upon  them  \ 

3.  Tbey  were  obliged  to  hold  themsdyes  in 
veadlneBs  to  defend  tfaenselres,  iiL  15.,  and  to  foe 
dragged  to  punishment^  and  not  only  to  he  exposed 
to  raillery,  but  (by  virtue  of  the  tertium  compara- 
tionis,  of  which  the  Apostle  makes  use)  to  suiler  pu- 
nishment as  thteyes»  muidercfB,  and  distmrbera  of  the 
peace  (little  aa  they  were'  chargeable  with  these  ac- 
cusations) that  is  to  say,  punishments  of  deatli,  or 
punishments  appointed  for  capital  crimes ;  and  to. ail 
this  they  were  liable  in  the  opacity  oi  X^w^  ir. 
15»  16.  Accordfaigly  lie  expresses  himself  in  this 
manner :  let  him,  who  by  the  w  ill  of  God  is  appointed 
to  suffer,  commit  the  keeping  of  his  soul  to  the  Crea« 
tor^iv.  19 ;  or«  in  other  words,  die  the  death  of  a  piona 
man,  Lnke  xxiii.  46.,  Ads  viL  59  \   We  no  where 

^nd  a  conjectural  reason,  much  less  a  historical 
trace,  that  out  of  Palestine,  the  punishment  of  death 
had  been  inflicted  upon  Christians,  on  account  of 
ilieir  rdigion,  in  the  Roman  dominifClns>  imtil  Ihe 
time,  which  we  have  mentioned.  > 
The  &rst  examples  of  such  abuses  were  presented 
at  Rome  under  Uie  Consuls  Lecanius  and  M.  lici* 

■  Tacit.  Aonal.  xv.  4i. 

^  Potu  EpntolK GmM*  VoL ii.  edkio  tds; ad  1  Pfit.  ir.l9. 

voii.  II.  Q  q 
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mus  Crassus,  according  to  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  in 

the  10th  consulate  under  the  reiixn  of  Nero. 

The  commencement  of  the  coniiagration,  which 
was  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  the  persecution, 
occurred  xiii.  Kal.  Sextiles    in  the  last  half  of 

July  ;  but  the  persecution  did  not  yet  hegin.  De- 
vice>  ore\'cry  description  were  adopted  to  appease 
the  indignation  of  those,  who  had  sufiered  by  it:  days 
of  expiation  were  instituted  to  appease  the  Gods, 
and  the  hatred  which  fell  upon  Nero  was  endea* 
voured  to  be  extinii^uished  in  every  possible  manner. 
At  last,  when  notliing  availed,  they  looked  round 
on  every  side  for  men,  who  could  be  Uurust  forward 
as  the  criminals ; — the  selection  fell  upon  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  I  '.pihtlo  cannot  have  been  written  before  these 
scenes  of  horror,  wliich  could  only  have  taken  place 
late  in  this  year,  and  which  must  have  filled  with 
consternation  ail  who  bore  the  name  of  Christians. 

And  not  only  could  it  not  have  been  written 
before,  but  not  until  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. For  we  must  at  least  allow  the  expiration 
of  a  few  months^  before  the  account  of  it  was 
spread  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  Some  time  again 
must  have  elapsed,  before  the  Apostle  could  have 
received  accounts  from  thence,  respecting  the  con- 
diLiou  and  the  lears  of  the  communities,  and  re- 
specting their  frightful  anticipations. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  Epistle  was  not 
written  in  tliis  year ;  but  its  origin  falls  in  the  subse- 
quent consulate,  or  in  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of 
JSero. 

Whether  the  persecution  had  extended  also  with* 
out  the  walls  of  the  capital  into  the  more  distant 

*  Lipsius  in  Excurs.  A.  ad  Tac.  Ann.  L.xv. 
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provinces  of  tho  Empire,  or  whether^  at  thp  tigie«  it 
was  ooofined  only  to  the  feais  <>f  these  countrief^ 
\aatory  dees  not  mfiiitioa.  .Peter  rather  considers 
the  misfortune  more  to  be  apprehended,  than  de- 
cided>  i.  6.  «!  Bfov  t'drn,  iii.  17.  u  S«Ati  to  SiAr;;<fi  tou 
Ofov;  if  it  be  necessary^  if  God's  will  gp  ordaiu  iL 
But  the  fear  was  well-grounded;  foir  what  was 
tiiere  not  to  be  feared,  when  in  the  eentral  point  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  the  whole  power  of  the  istate, 
such  accusations  were  made  against  a  society,  and 
when  in  their  punishment  all  preceding  inventions 
of  cruelty  were  exceeded? 

The  prospects  were  tenrible,eiFen  if  they  were  never 
l  eahzed;  the  agony  of  death  was  in  them,  even  if  a 
higher  hand  averted  the  blow.  This  terrible  event 
must  have  spread  terror  throughout  all  Christen* 
dom;  it  was  certainly  the  most  important  occur- 
rence, which  it  had  experienced  since  its  founda- 
lion,  and  we  should  have  great  cause  for  surprise,  if 
it  had  occasioned  from  no  quarter  a  consolatory 

Epistle,  if  no  trace  of  it  4iad  been  kft  in  the  records 
of  the  Apostles. 


SECTION  CLXIV. 

s  -  -  -  »  * 

I 

We  here  again  recal  to  mind  what  we  have 
before  shown  respectincf  the  Epistle  of  J  antes  from 
internal  criteria,  and  our  analytical  jCJUiuunation  of 
them;  ores  it  would  zather  have  been  called  in 
another  case,  from  principles  of  higher  criticism,— *- 
namely,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  Palestine  by 
a  native  of  Palestine,  and  among  the  several  of  this 
name,  by  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  From 
this,  either  Peter  has  sfipropnated  to  himself  meta* 

Q  q2 
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phors  and  sentences,  according  to  Sect.  161,  or, 
vice  versA,  James  has  extracted  them  from  the 
Epistle  of  Peter ;  respecting  which  the  relative  time, 
in  which  both  writings  stand  to  each  other,  can 
alone  yield  a  solution.  Respecting  Peters  Epistle 
we  possess  a  correct  determination  of  time  :  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero  ;  whereas^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
we  ascribe,  not  arbitrarily  and  without  reason,  the 
Epistle  under  the  name  of  Jjimes,  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Nero,  Sect.  157.  Consequently,  Peter,  who 
wrote  later,  presents  himself  as  a  witness  for  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  whose 
testimony  we  also  find  the  assurance,  that  it  comes 
from  a  James,  whom  Peter,  in  appropriating  his 
words,  did  not  consider  beneath  his  own  rank,  or  of 
authority  inferior  to  that  of  the  Apostolic  office. 
Since,  therefore,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not  deficient 
in  internal  proofs, but  only  in  exte  rnal  authentication, 
principally  among  the  Ch*eeks,  so  Peter  s  recognition 
of  it  is  the  most  perfect  compensation  for  these* 


SECTION  CLXV. 


The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written  from  Ba- 
hylon ;  v.  13.   For  i  cv  Ba/3vXbfvc  <rw(K\tKrfi,  is  called 

avviKXtKTti,  e.  cK-KX>i<ria,  in  reference  to  the  tKXiKTott; 
TrapfTTi^nfioK:,  i.  1.  The  most  modern  expositor  of  the 
Epistle  is  inclined  to  understand  by  i  kv  BapvXbjvt 
cruvfjcXcicrq,  //le  tDomau  chosen  with  him  at  Babykm, 
THE  WIFE  OP  Peter,  as  if  the  Apostle  wished  to 
say,  wife,  whoni  £  have  left  behind  tji  Babylon, 
greets  you :  and  founds  upon  it  the  conclusion,  that 
Peter  therefore  wrote  his  Epistle  any  where,  but  in 
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BftbyloD  ^.  •  How  then  did  die  know,  thftf  her  hnt^ 

band  was  writing  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor?  or 
how  did  he  receive  the  commission  from  his  wife  to 
greet  the  communities  of  the  five  provinces  ?  By 
letters  or  messengers  t  But  a  thing  of  this  natnre 
would  htfve  been  tedious,  and  attended  with  con- 
siderable delay ;  in  that  case  Peter  would  have 
commenced  his  Epistle  at  Bahylon,  and  linished  it 
on  his  journey.  At  ail  events^  according  to  this  opi« 
nion»  Peter  had  been  shortly  before  at  Babylon, 

where  he  left  his  wife,  aad  received  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  intended 
to  write  to  them  as  soou  as  possible.  At  all  events, 
likewise,  the  Epistle  was  written  at  no  great  distance 
from  Babylon. 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  we  first  think  of  the 
celebrated  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates;  there  was 
another  ako  in  Egypt  not  far  from  Memphis  * ;  histlyj 
some  would  understand  Rome  by  Babylon,  because 
the  Apocalypse  makes  use  of  this  metoujrmy  re- 
specting Rome  ;  but  they  do  not  consider,  that  this 
may  be  very  possible  in  a  work,  whose  whole  plan  is 
symbolical,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  only  be 
credible  in  the  subscription  of  au  Epistle,  if  arcam 
nomina  Eceleriamm  had  existed  among  Christians. 

Where  simply  Babylon  is  mentioned,  we  should 
imagine,  that  it  was  the  ancient  city,  famed  all  over 
the  world,  which  first  arises  to  eyery  one's  mind, 
Babjflan  per  emnentiam  ;  one  less  celebrated  would 
have  been  designated  by  a  mark  of  distinction,  for 
instance,  Babylon  in  ACgypt, 
,  But  it  is  agaiu  objected,  whether  there  were  Jews 

■ 

^  Pott.  %i9t.  Cathol.  Vol.  ii.  Editio  ahera  ad;  1  19. 
*  Diodiir.    1.  c.  56.  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  ii.  c.  15.  Antonim  itiae- 
rar.  p.  169.  edit.  Wcfteling. 
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in  ancient  Babylon  ?  At  first  the  question  sounds 
ridiculous : — ^but  how  often  does  Josephus  speak  of 

Jews,  and  artcrwards  the  Talmud  ol'  them,  and  of 
their  famous  school  in  Bahylon  ?    However  the  pas- 
sages of  JoscpluTs  refer  to  a  preceding  period,  and 
those  of  the  Talmud  to  one  considerably  subse- 
quent.  In  the  latter  times  of  Caius  Caligula  their 
situation  had  been  very  nincli  altered.    The  Baby- 
lonians, grievously  oli'ended  by  the  haughtiness  of  a 
Jew  who  had  raised  himself  to  power,  expelled  the 
Jews  forcibly  from  Babylon,  who  fled  to  Seleueia. 
Five  years  afterwards  the  plague  fully  extirpated  the 
rest,  who  luul  boon  tolerated  there  probably  on  ac- 
count of  connections  or  particular  considerations. 
Those  at  Selcucia  were  massacred  some  time  after- 
Avards,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  and  those  who  escaped 
sought  tlieir  welfare  at   Ctesiphon,  where  they 
thou-ht  thcm*;olves  so  little  secure  for  any  lengtli  of 
time,  that  they  retired  to  Naharde  and  Nesibis This 
animosity  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  had  scarcely 
so  far  subsided,  as  for  the  Jews  to  venture  to  return 

tu  Dabvhji). 

Dut  otlicrs  were  not  wanting,  to  whom  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Apostle  were  welcome  and  acceptable ; 
the  4T€/3o/icvoi  or  pious  Gentiles  showed  themselves 
every  Avhere  more  inclined  than  the  Jews  to  receive 
the  doctrine.  Sucli  existed  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  \ 

But  let  us  also  cast  a  look  at  the  i4!)gyptian  Baby- 
lon. If  we  admit,  that  Peter  had  collected  a  society 
here,  or  visited  one  already  in  existence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  doctrines  and  condition, 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  L.  xviii.  c.  9.  n.  B,  9. 

'  Jos.  Bell.}  Jitd.  L  ii.  c.  ^0,  n.  2.  and  c.  IS.  n.  J?,  conira  Apion. 
I.,  it.  10. 
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improved,  the  occasion  of  aa  attelated  fiict  is  tVevebf 
explained.  Mark,  as  history  relates,  (Section  69.) 
had  gone  from  Rome^  .where  he  had  written  his 
Gospel  undev  Om  duaeettOn  of  Si^tex,  to  Sgypt.  and 
lidb  theie  iiiitetek€ii,  tl^e  8Uf«finteoid^ee  of  the 
Cliristiaii  comni unities.  What  now  coidd  be  mm 
consistent  with  circumstances,  than  that  Mark,  after 
the  death  of  Petei^  should  think  it  incumbent  on  the 
duty  of  his  Tocation  to  guide  and  uphold  those  so- 
dotics,  whicli  he  liad  laboured  with  Peter  to  estabUeli 
and  regulate  ? 

But  again,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  interrupted 
by  the  drcuoistance,  that  this  iiabjiou,  according  to 
tbedeMriptMm  of  Strabo^  seema  to  bave  been  no 
more  than  a  garrison,  which  was. oecupied  by  mie  of 
the  tluree  Roman  Legions^  which  gilded  E^yyt 


SECXIOK  CLXVL 


ON  TU£  SECOND  fii'lSTLE  OF  PETER  AND  THE  EPISTLE 

OF  JUDE. 


The  ifat  Epistle  of  Peter  had  not  merely  a  ge- 
neral, but  also  a  more  particular  destination  to  some 
individual  community,  or  to  several,  over  which  acer- 
tam  Sylyaaus  superintended,  perhaps  he  who  was  at 
one  time  a  companion  of  PauL  Peter  had  ahready  once 

^  Strabo  Geogr.  xvii.  p.  Ima  Casaub.  and  ^da  CasauU 
p.  807. 

-  '  Ahmed  Ibn  Yusuf  Altifati  jpretends,  that  all  Egypt  was  formerly 
called  Babylon.:  ^        ^\  J]  *U  {kiL  Setk.} 
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written  and  given  directions  respecting  doubts  wHh 
regard  to  thedoctrinal  system,  1  Ep.  y.  12.,butnothui9 

of  it''  remains,  not  even  adeiinite  notice  of  thecommu- 

nity,  whicli  this  Epistle  most  immediately  concerned. 

The  appreheiisioiirespecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrines  and  their  purity,  in  the  meantime,  became 
more  and  more  well-founded.  False  teacheis  gained 
the  ascendancy,  obtained  followers,  and  perplexed 
the  Churches  with  heresies,  whilst  they  were 
trembling  under  the  terrors  of  Nero's  persecution* 
Asia  Minor  had,  it  appears,  no  Apostle  at  that  time ; 
Paul  must  still  have  been  in  the  West,  and  John  no 
longer  at  Ephesus,  as  they  sought  for  assistance  at  a 
distance.  This  want  of  ;l  present  authority,  which 
might  keep  the  Heretics  witliin  bounds,  was  naturally 
a  great  help  to  their  undertaking,  of  which  they  did 
not  omit  to  avail  themselves. 

To  tliat  place,  to  wliich  tliislost  Epistle, which  de- 
fended the  orthodoxy  of  Sylvanus  and  which  recom- 
mended his  iideUty  in  these  afl'airs,  was  directed, 
i.  V.  12. ;  to  that  place,  to  which  also  the  first  of  the 
extant  l^pistles  was  most  immediately  directed, — the 
second  also  went,  2  Pet.  iii.  1.  Peter  also  only  calls  it 

the  second   to  them,   Stvrcpay    v/uv    yoac^xo  {TTicrroXtir, 

whence  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  Epistle 
:SiXt>Davou  as  a  private  letter,  and  Sylvanus  as  his 

agent,  hy  whom  he  caused  something  to  be  commu- 
nicated » to  the  Church,  without  openly  publishing 


k  See  a  former  note  on  $  98.  from  which,  for  the  same  mioni, 
it  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  Peter  to  iMve 
alluded  to  any  other  but  the  present  Epistle. — Trandaiorm 

*  A  sober  critic,  arguing  from  the  Bpistle  without  seeking  to  Slip* 
port  a  pre-conceived  theory,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  Hebfaisma  with 
which  the  New  Testament  abounds,  could  only  infer  fipom  X  Paler 

\t,  that  Silvanus  was  the  bearer  of  that  identical  Epblle,  not  tbat 
he  had  been  the  bearer  of  one  antecedent  to  it.   The  privaitv  con« 
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partitirigr  coMWiWHWirii^iii  /;  •  <^  >  .    •  i-^^-^  hT-..-,t 
The  Epistle  of  Jude  treats  of  the  same  enon, 
oppose  the  same  persons^  with  whom  the  second  of 
Peter  ig  em^laymd ;  the  cause, ib«i«lbficwi»  U)#  san|e: 

$wee  tbe  Mioond  of  Peter  k  directed  U^AMmWnotit 

the  Epistle  of  Jude  can  be  assigned  to  no  othev 
country,  not  evm  to  l^ei^ia*  as  some  haye  aas^ne^ 

Tte  iradilMa^llMt  tUe  Apoed^ 

Magi  and  Persians,  is  indeed  so  fiur  grounded,  imiet 
much  as  he  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi; 
yet  the  leap  from  these  doctrines  to  the  Persians  is 
t(OU hytff^tibtmA  oC ahiitorieal  coiqeeluxer,  wlio 
tniieM  thai  wUcli  ie  tone  ia  the  eeeount  by  ea  adr 

dition  of  his  own,  .  '  : 

At  all  events  the  Epistle  of  Peter  remains  for  us, 
with  regard  to  the  local  destination  which  it  wgjb^ 
)«mlMid»  tbe  sole  and  the  surest  guid^  if  theasaer- 
lien  be  eorfset,  Oat  the  lwotieatiae%  which  are  not 
written  with  general  views,  but  composed  against 
certain  persons,  against  particular  doctrines  and  ab* 
surdities,  pre-suppose  a  similar  circumstantial  de^ 
tail  and  hieaUty,  aemding  to  which  thegr  were  eon^ 
templated  and  arraoged. 


SECTION  CLXVU. 

"  ^  •     •  * 

Thb  second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  the  following 
oonteirta :  endeaYour  always  to  indmae  in  the  know* 

municatioDs,  which  Hug  oonjectures  this  fabulous  Epistle  to  have  con- 
tained, have  idso  do  existence  beyond  that,  which  tbe  eJicujnioiw  of 
hit  imy  have  created  for  theoL — Trantiator, 
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Jed^c  of  the  blessed  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  gene- 
rates every  virtue,  of  u  liich  none  remains  unreward- 
ed, i.  12.  Tlierelbre  I  exhort  you  again ;  and  I,  as 
a  present  witness  to  that  which  Jesus  did  and  taught^ 
can  lead  you  with  a  greater  certainty  to  this  know- 
ledge  than  those,  who  wish  to  mislead  you  by  false 
delusions,  ii. 

False  teachers  have  introduced  themselves  among 
you,  whose  destruction  is  certain.  God  did  not 
even  spare  the  anp^els  who  disoheyed ;  he  lias 
placed  before  our  eyes  examples  of  punishment  in 
the  whole  primitive  world,  particularly  in  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha;  much  more,  therefore,  may  those 
expect  it,  who  abandon  themselves  to  every  unclean* 
ness,  and  blaspheme  Cxod  and  the  spiritual  world,  in 
wliicli  even  Angels  did  not  indulge  themselves  against 
inferior  beings.  Full  of  impurity  and  covetonsness 
they  strive  after  lucre  like  Balaam : — they  are  thun* 
derclouds without  water,  iii. 

Call  to  your  minds  the  instructions  of  the  prophets 
and  Apostles,  who  have  prophesied  unto  you  the 
arrival  of  the  Lord  and  the  relapse  of  the  earth  into 
its  Chaos,  when  he  shall  come  as  a  Judge.  Be  ye 
prepared  for  it,  as  Paul  has  already  exhorted  you. 

"*  A  proverb  very  sirailnr  is  current  in  the  East.  A  liberal  man 
is  compared  to  rain  or  clouJs  prrmiant  w'nh  it,  a  man  merely  af- 
fecting liberality  to  cloiul  cliar^^( d  wiih  tlmiiikT  and  ligbtniDg» 
threatening  rain,  but  withholding  it  from  the  earth.  Hence,  they  say, 

Then  is  often  but  Utile  water  under  a 

thunder  cloud.-^Translutor* 
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Mbn  have  crept  in  unawares  among  you ;  having 
been  of  old  ripe  for  destraction^  they  deny  oxA 
Lord.  Recollect^  that  God  punished  the  Jew8»  when 
they  seceded  from  him,  and  even  the  disobedient 
Angels ;  that  he  also  made  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  on 
account  of  their  abominations,  a  monument  of  chas- 
tisement. These  persons,  full  of  lust,  Uaspheme  Ood 
and  his  Spirits,  though  Michael  not  even  presumed  to 
do  so  asfainst  Satan.  They  thirst  after  gain  like  Balaam, 
they  perish  like  Korah,  they  are  waterless,  stormy 
clouds,  roaring  waves.  Enpch  has  already  pophesied 
the  judgment,  which  awaits  their' crimes.  But  do 
ye  remain  constant  in  the  Faith  and  in  Love,  in  which 
God  will  strengthen  you. : 


SECTION  CLXIX. 

The  similarity  between  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  little  essay  of  Jude 
is  so  great,  that  it  has  struck  every  one.  The 
similarity  itself  is,  therefore,  not  an  object,  which  first 
requires  to  be  elucidated,  but  the  cause  of  it  de- 
inaiids  a  doaer  tovestigation*  >  • 

Was  it  then,  Jude  who-  bofriiweJ  from  Peter,  0t 
was  it  Peter  who  made  use  of  the  small  composition 
of  Jude  iu  his  Epistle  ?  Yet  it  is  but  little  probable. 
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that  Jude,  siiu^  he  mdj  wiote  twenty-five  remt, 
should  etin  In  fihese  few  lines  have  resorted  to  aa- 

ether's  assistaoee  for  ideas  and  words. 

But  if  we  compare  the  two  with  each  other,  the 
critic  cannot  fail  to  perodve  which  was  the  orighoL 
The  language  of  J ude  is  simple,  unpremeditated,  and 
expressive  without  ornament :  that  of  Peter  isarti- 
jicial,  and  has  the  appeaiaaoe  of  embeUishmeiit  ind 


4  • 

f  Pmr.  li.  10. 

f  PsT.  a.  1^. 
a  Pet.  ii.  18. 

In  the  following  passage  I  have  traaq^osed  Jude^ 
for  hemust  beread  from  the  bottom  upward^*  fimn 
Mm-JEMdajr  tO|M^^ 

■f-''  '  ' '  '  '■  *  . 

i  '    .  •  .  .  -•        '  ,  - 

*^  7^    ••^  "  .r  *  *      1  •  ■         »  ' 


wpimcauom 

fiiv  fimtvoviTt,  icvntorijrei 

Jm  10. 

*'       *      ovroi     Atfa  /utr  oiff 
dXoya  iwurravreUf 

JVDB  16. 

ImBv/tmc  airrihf  woptvo/uvot, 
^  [  y'  '  "  cdi  TO  tfrofia  c^rfiif 
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r«y  roS  0M0  j|ijtor 


Mi  TW  ayOfMctavra  Ovft^Vfi 

apvoi  fitvoi  ■,  ^. 

airctfXf  lav, ....  ' 
• . . .  raic  fifTtXyfiaic  *  ,** 

PKavfifftil^ilvirat .... 
ol^  ro  Kpifta 

ii  waken 


When  in  the  first  passage  Jude  simply  says,  aapKa 

fkiaivown,  but  Peter  OTriaw  aapKo^  iv  iwi^vfit^  wopivofuyoi, 

— Jude  «v(Nonira  ad^ovvi;  Peter,  on  the  other  hand> 

irvpiornroc  icmf(>ovovvrfc,  roX/ti|nii,  oUdSfic:— when 
Jude  says,  SoSac  /SXaa^u/iowi ;  Peter  5o$ac  ov 
TptfLovai  /3Aa(r(^ijyLtoui  TH* :  it  is  evident  that  the  pas- 
sages of  Peter  are  periphrases  and  amplifications. 
The  case  is  tiie  same  with  the  other  passsages' 
quoted;  they  are  moulded  from  the  more  simple 
language  of  Jude  into  one  more  ornamented,  they 
are  adorned  with  participles,  and  occasionally  mani- 
fest rhetorical  amplifications^ 

If  this  observation  be  correct,  (for  it  is  so  Very 
natural,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  contradicted,)  the 
conclusion  is  already  at  hand ;  namely,  that  Peter 
had,  therefore,  the  Epistle  of  Jnde  before  him,  iad 
in  hiii  pWA  manner  iippUed  it  to  his  puitposes 


■  *  - 


"  Some  have  alsolMMii 
Peter  and  Jttde  firma     m  of  die  tuiM  fonm^  iodi 

Book^fromwlwMtlliqrbmaCraelcdllwaflooMofad^ 
oftbeAngd  with  the  mMorSpiritf.  Ifihe  inailerity  bowefcr  dU' 
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Both  also  mention  a  dispute,  which  the  Angels 

coiuluctcd  witli  such  foi  bcaranco  even  against  fallen 
spirits,  that  they  did  not  indulge  tliemsclves  in  any 
reviling  or  abuse  against  them^  2  Pet.  li*  2.;  Jude  9. 

This  erudition  is  not  of  that  nature,  which  could 
be  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  all  readers ;  at  least 
it  was  not  in  the  sacred  huoks  of  the  Jews,  and  could 
only  be  known  to  them  by  means  of  other  readin^j^, 
or  peculiar  instruction.  It  was,  thereforCj  necessary, 
that  it  should  be  circumstantially  treated,  or  at  least 
be  described  ])y  sucli  clear  deliaitions,  that  the  au- 
thor's uicauinpr,  and  the  occurrence  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, might  thence  be  observed. 

>Vith  Jude  this  is  the  case ;  he  states  the  matter 
distinctly,  and  expressly  names  the  dispute  of  Mi- 
cliael  with  the  Devil  respecting  the  body  of  ■Sfoses. 
But  Peter  rests  so  much  in  generals,  and  explains 
himself  respecting  it  so  indetinitely,  that  we  could 
not  at  all  have  guessed  what  he  had  in  view  in  this 
passage,  if  we  were  not  in  possession  of  Jude.  So  must 
it  have  been  ^v  ith  every  one  in  the  ancient  world, 
well  as  he  might  in  otlicr  respects  have  known  the 
occurrence  between  the  Devil  and  the  Archangel : — 
ho  must  have  obtained  information  from  some  other 
source,  concerning  the  Apostle's  allusions,  if  he  would 
be  certain  of  tlicbcuse  of  thc^e  passages. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Peter  in  this  passage,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment,  which  he  has  adopted  in  it,  shew» 

not  extend  farilicr  than  the  coincidence  in  snch  learned  matters,  tliis 
proposition  niii^ht  be  admitted.  But  it  o\t(  luls  also  to  the  descrip- 
tion ol  tlieir  cotcniporriries,  to  tlie  pi(tur(\  wliirh  they  sketch  of  these 
false  teachers,  and  to  tlie  representation  of  their  faults  and  lieresies, 
which  they  certainly  did  not  take  from  more  ancient  sonrces.  It 
extends  even  to  tlie  salutation  in  both  the  Epistles,  wliicli  is  not 
to  be  attributeil  to  any  source  :  x'^'f"  -  *7''*^  «'p»p'ij  xXii^vy^nftt  a<Ml 
Jude  t«\<oc  vfilt'  nai  f  ♦  •  •  •  •  irXtj^vi  rinj. 
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therefore,  that  he  imagined  Jude  to  have  been  ebeady 

in  the  hands  of  his  readers  ;  that  he  thought  that  iie 
could  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  understood  every 
thing  well*  without  the  necessity  of  a  greater  circiun* 
stantiality*  or  a  dearer  expoeition  on  his  part  \ 

•The  account  of  this  contention  will  be  found  in  the  last  Section  of 
71^1  D^^T,  on  which  Bashuyscn  has  copiously  written,  and 
the  iiuiUitude  of  fables,  which  were  iiu  cntcd  from  the  mysterious  se- 
pulture of  Moses,  may  ali>o  be  seen  in  Sota,  f.  22.  2.  But,  as  a 
curious  narrative  is  extracted  from  Rabboth,  .'iC?.  f.  c.  2.  in  Yalkut 
Simeoni,  f.  404.  col.  2.  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tran- 
scribe the  passage  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  have  access  to  it. 

"inom  ^iDMi  iim  rwD  niD^  nti^  win     '•/id  "idj^i  nvo  b'lf 
bi^^V2  v'zn  ^b     d^d  wy^vr^  b^2 — )''by  ud%i  nra  b^ 

n'D'siD  ri^rirr  bi^rzD      13  nvDD  D^KU^rr  b^n  pn^ 

pm    iiboH  ^Ji^i  nyi2  buyo  »rr  "no  nowi  rwo  bw  vMVvh 

"imti  Dip^       npco  ywp 

**  But  the  Angel  Sammael,  the  Head  of  all  the  Satanim,  wat  coa- 
tinually  watching  for  the  death  of  Moses,  and  said,  how  long  will  it 
**'bc,  ere  Moses  die !  that  I  may  deiteadand  pluck  out  his  'soul,  &c. 
**  •  -  Of  all  the  Satanim,  thm  was  none  moio  wicked  than  Sammad» 
**-«Dd  of  all  the  Prophets,  none  more  rigfit^ons  than  Mpses.  •  •  •  ^«» 
JTbus  Sanmael  the  wicked  waa  watching  for  the  deatli  of  Mosei^ 
and  said,  when  it  shall -oome  tb  pass,  that  Michael  shall  weep,  I 
"  will  fill  my  mouth  with  laughter,  until  Michael  replied  to  himjTlMMI 
*'.wiaked.  one,  shaU  1  weep?  and  ihak:  tkbu  laugh  t   Esjboks  mot 

**amt'nE,  O  MIKE  ENEirr,  BBCA08S  I  HAVE  FALLEK,  FOR  I  SHAU 

"  AUSE  !  ( M  icnh)  I  have  fallen  indeed  at  the  death  of  Moses,  but  I 
**  afote^under  the  administration  of  Joshua,  when  he  extirpated  thirty- 
**  one  kings.  I  indeed  sat  in  darkness  (cf.  Micah  supra,  vii.  S.)  at 
"  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  but  in  die  second,  Jebovidi 
'*  shall  he  my  Light,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  In  the  preceding 
page,!  Sammael  is  called  illDH  *^HbQ  the  Angd  of  Death,  nnd 
Moses  is  said  on  his  appoach  to  have  pronounced  the  name  (DiT, 
which  wounded  him  dreadfully,  ^kc  Accounts  mnch  to  the  same 
effect  may  also  be  collected  from  other  Rabbinical  works.  Pan- 
taleor  in  his  book  on  MicbaeVs  Mtraclesy.aey<r  r«vro  U  o  'AfraoM^sff 
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SECTION  CLXX. 

If  now  the  originality  of  Jade  be  evid^t  from  the 

comparison  of  both  authors,  and  especially  from  die 
language,  we  are  authorized  iu  all  the  inferences, 
which  flow  from  thence, 

Peter  had  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor  observed  the  same  conduct  aa  in  the 
first.  In  this  he  took  Paul  for  his  guide,  according 
to  whose  direction  he  planned  and  executed  the  in- 
struction to  these  communities,  with  whom  he  was 
unacquainted;  besides  which  he  also  made  use  of 
the  Epistle  of  James :  but  in  his  second  essay  be 
adhered  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  who  had  already 
contended  with  these  Heretics,  to  whom  he  would 
now  also  oppose  his  own  authority. 

The  style  of  writing,  likewise,  is  the  same  in  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  in  the  first ;  the  sami^ 
mode  of  appropriating  the  conceptions  and  expres- 

(vpc  y«  rf^"P         «*C  dpx*****"  '  R  /3  p  a  V  w  o  »'  fi  ifiXio  v   a  »  o  t  p 
^ov*  iroMa  yap  Kai  ^topiq  rtHv  licia^ijKuy  fttjyXitay  a rr -/Ano^frn 
dXXa  Bia  to  ovk  ci:K\i}9ia^€9^ai  awra,  kvo^tv-^iioav*  ixovat  ci  khi 
Tivtt  6yij(n<f>opa. 

We  must,  however,  observe,  that  Mwacwc  oui^a  must  be  under- 
Stood  to  mean  Moses  hiraseli,  not  simply  his  body,  because  t^'^i  it 
continually  used  iu  this  sense,  and  was  doubileHs  so  accepud,  v.hvii 
Jude  wrote  his  Epistle.  All  tlie  traditions,  which  we  are  able  to 
compare  with  this  passage,  represent  the  contention  to  have  related 
not  to  his  bodt/f  but  to  his  future  state,  with  which  Jude  }iar- 
monizes,  if  we  itnaf»ifio  his  expression  to  be  a  Hebraism.  Some  of 
these  writers  have  supposed  it  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  hit 
sin  at  Rephidinu 

Michael's  reproof  is  not  wantinp;  to  complete  the  analoory  :  it  is 
the  common  ^tOt^il  ^2  TDTV  of  the  Kabbin :  accordingly,  i*an* 
taleo  interprets  it,  Kurapynau  o£,  Ata^^Ae,  o  Oeoc — Tmmiaior* 
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sions  of  others,  of  modifying  them  by  some  slight 
turas :  of  beautifying  them  occasionally,  of  embel- 
lishing them  with  particii>les.  and  amplifying  them. 

This  similarKy  b^Wn  the '^aecond  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first,  does  not  merely  consist  in  some 
synonymous  phrases,  such  as  a  person  cotild  'easily 
adopt  and  repeat,  who  made  it  his  business  to  invent 
4ttlSpi8tIe  in  the  iiaine  i>f  imoih^,  bot  it  exiendii 
the  plan  and  the  secret  arrangenwni  of  *th^*  coiift^ 
^tion,  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  execution,  and  to 
the  adroitness  in  not  rendering  that  conspicuous, 
which  it  was  necessary  from  particular  reasons  and 
^MUkslMltd  to  Mm/vf^ftom  other  auth<Mi.  TWs 
llMfilMfllJ'jXililii  dRftVli/iB'Ao^iitipefflblal/bttlf  it  AmUle'^ 
teristfc,  and  is  so  deeply  established,  that  it  likewrse* 
points  to  the  same  author.  Herein  we  again  perfectly 
recognize  Peter,  and  perceive  that  the  second  Epistle 
UlMAkimi^^,ths^  it  proceeded  firom  his  Genius^ 
was  fonned  into  ayfi'liltte^der  Ms  hmtik.  ^    '  ''^ 

Bnt  now  if  the  second  of  Peter  be  genuine,  so 
must  also  that  of  Jude  be:  it  must  not  only  have 
indeed- existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apo6tleB»  and  wheik 
Peter  wrote  the  former  Epistle^  but  must  likewise 
hsvtf  proceeded  <h>m'imdh^Teadier,  as  this  Apostle 
thought  worthy  of  selecting  for  his  guide,  when  he 
was  preparing  himself  to  oppose  the  errors  and  peor 
ple-^^  those  countriee»  which  he  had  aot  seen  himself, 
and  whieh  heiMf  kne«r  thtOHgh  othera.  ' 
*^€?'Tmiy,  therefore,  be  satisfied  respecting  the  au- 
ftAticity  of  these  t\\  o  writings  from  interucal  reasons, 
ev^  i£  jthft  historical  proob  and  testimonies  of  the 
ineieiils  weW'taiB'  sstisfaelorf.  -'-'^^ 
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SECTION  CLXXL 

AV'e  Ihul  some  passages  in  tlie  earliest  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  which  may  be  cousidered  as  quotationg 
mentoriit^r  from  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  though 
their  similarity  is  not  perfectly  verbal.  I  enumerate 

amon**  these  tlic  passage  in  the  second  book  of 
Thcophiius  to  Autolycus^  c.  9. :  qI 

Kat  TTViVfiaTO^ottoi  TTviVfiaro^  ayiov,  Kat  irpo^qrai  yivofuvw, 
VTF  avrov  tov  Ocou  ifitrvtva^ivTtq  Kai  <ro^i<r3<vrcc  cycvovro 

dtci^iStticroi,  cf.  2  Pet.  i.  20.    Very  similar  is  the  pas- 

Sap^e  in  "2  l.p.  I'),  o  Aoyor  avrov  (jtauHov  ujamu  Xu^voQ  tv 
QiKUfiari  a V I' I yo fiLV(^,  tO  2  i^Ct.  1.  19.  o  Xoyuc  Ai/^voc 

The  citation  of  Irenasus  is  more  explicit^ :  quo- 
niam  dies  Domini  sicut  mille  annl —  v  yap  vh^^^a 
Kuotoii  (o<;  \<Aca  in/.  The  passagc  indeed  as  to  its 
substance  is  also  in  another  place  in  the  Bibl^ 
Ps.  Ixxxix. ;  but  with  quite  a  different  application 
and  appearance :  on  yjXia  tnt  kv  o^9oX/mmc  ^ov^  <uc  *i 
inuim  V  x^"'»  ci»/X&«.  As  it  appears  in  Iren^us,  it 
oceui  s,  according  to  the  expression  and  words,  ouiy 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

If  this  citation  is  identically  the  same  as  the  pas- 
sage in  Peter,  and  taken  from  him,  which  can  hardly 
be  denied,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  much 
more  antient  witness  in  favour  of  the  Epistle;  viz. 
Justin  Martyr,  who  had  before  referred  to  the  same 
passage  <t.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  after  him  also  fre- 
quently made  use  of  it  in  his  works. 

*  Iren,  L.  v.  adv.  Ilccres.  c.  23. 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  c.  61. 
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'  The  first,  however,  who  speaks  very  definitively  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  is  Origen ;  yet  he  at  the 
samfe  time  observes,  that  it  is  doubted  \  Ensebius  ex" 
plains  himself  in  a  similar  miinner,  munely*  that  dda 
Epistle  had  not  been  transmitted  to  him  as  a  writing 
of  the  first  order  (of  those  generally  acknowledged) 
yet,  because  many  found  it  useful,  it  was.  thought 
proper  to  make  use  of  it  equally  with  the  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament*. 

Jerome  informs  us  of  one  of  the  objections,  which 
was  made  against  the  Epistle.  For,  he  says,  that  it 
was  disputed  to  belong  to  Peter,  because  a  dif- 
ference in  style  between  this  and  the  first.  Epistle 
of  this  Apostle  had  been  observed  \  an  observat^ 
tion  which  is  at  all  times  uncertain  and  unstable 
in  critical  disquisitions,  as  long  as  it  only  rests 
upon  mere  opinion  and  artificial  id^,  and  is  not 
extended  to  absolute  knowledge^  and  referred  to 
grounds  of  philosophical  and  positive  Gfammar.  n 

If  the  Ecclesiastical  Teachers  had  no  other  scrapie 
but  this,  we  shall  easily  satisfy  ourselves  respecting 
this  difficulty  from^our  previous  leiparks.  lwi 

The  most  ancient  Syriac  versbn  does  nof^  at 
pre^nt,  contain,  tbe  Epistle,  bat  Epbram  qnotea  it 
ill  his  Syriac  as  well  as  iu  his  Greek  works  : 

In  general,  as  we  descend  to  the  fourth  century,  it 
is  treated  by  tbe  Christian  Teachers. witk  the.  same 
respect  as  other  Biblical  writings,  and  every  where 
noticed  in  the  lists  of  the  Canonical  Books. 

The  historical  testimonies,  however,  will  not 
afford  to  us  that  satisfaction,  which  we  might 
desire  to  possess  on  subjects  of  this  nature ;  and 

'  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  t5. 
'  Eu«eb.  H.  E.  iii.  9. 

•  Hieronyni.  Script.  Eccles.  tocc  Petrui. 

*  Opp.  Syr.  L.  ii.  p.S4S.  Opp.  Gi«e«  toM>  %u  p.  337. 
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though  we  call  to  our  assistance  usage  and  the 
established  possession  from  time  out  of  memory,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  place  had  been  granted  to  this 
Epistle  of  old  in  the  Biblical  codex ;  we  shall  ne- 
vertheless find  occasion  for  the  aid  of  internal  rea- 
sons, to  give  to  us  a  positive  decision  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  essay. 


SECTION  CLXXII. 

Tni:  Epistle  of  Jiidc,  not\vithstcUidini4-  its  brevity, 
has  considerable  testimonies  of  antiquity  in  its  favor. 
The  Gnostic  Teachers  endeavoured  to  cite  it  in  favor 
of  their  opinions,  and  explained  the  8th  verse  in 
particular,  in  support  of  their  extravagant  theory  with 
regard  to  morals.  Tlie  Father  of  the  Churcli,  to 
whom  we  arc  indebted  for  this  communication,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  treatise  on  this  sect,  makes  men- 
tion of  their  own  writings^  from  which  he  derived 
his  information,  and  consequently  laboured  from 
authentic  sources ". 

Among  the  Orthodox  of  the  Greek  Church,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  cites  the  Epistle^  as  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  prophetical  spirit,  under  the  name  of  Jude  ^ 

Origen  calls  the  Epistle  an  essay  replete  with  Hea* 

'  Epipban*  adv.  Haer.  L«  i.  T.  ii.  Heen  xxvi.  Nam.  13*  PeL  et 
Ed.  Bast],  p.  45.  BovXovrat  yapriyv  tear  avrtiy  fiafTvptayT^ii'd^  fifc 

Kat  01  fity  eyvTrria^oftiyoi  capKa  fuatvovffi  ^oix  slwt  h  o  /laica- 

piog  'lowOos,  a^cX^v  rov  Kvptov,  jr€pi  iywyia(of*ey«iHf  iy  wfiocii^— 

'  L*  ill.  Strom*  c.  2.  p.  431.  Syib.  im  rcvrvy  otfuuKatruy  'fujiwy 
aipeatuiy  vpof^ucws  *lovCay  ky  rji  iinvroXif  eipQircfac*  Cf*  Pod* 
c*  iii.  c.  8* 
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venly  Grace  *.  In  the  book  irspi  ap^i^v  he  is  even 
inclined  to  concede  to  the  treatise,  Ascensio  Mosts, 
a  demonstrating  authority^  upon  the  suppositioDt 
that  Jade  had  quoted  it  in  his  Epistle  \  In  the  mean-, 
time  it  appears  from  one  of  his  assertions,  that  many 
of  his  cotemporaries  were  not  of  his  opinion,  and 
Juurboured  some  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Epistle.  But  Pampbilus,  his  scholar^  the  worthjt 
Teacher  of  Eusebius^  makes  use  of  it  without  mf 
scruple 

Nevertheless,  Eusebius  does  not  conceal  from  us, 
that  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
divided  on  tiie  subject,  and  that  this  writing  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  generally  acknowledged 

i^uch  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Syrian  Church* 
Its  version  (the  Pesbito)  does  not  contain  the  Epis^ 
tie;  bnt  it  appears,  that  this  was  not  formeily  the 
case,  as  Ephrsem  is  acquainted  with  it,  and  does 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  it  the  rank  of  a  Biblical 
Book  \  , 

The  most  ancient  catalogue  among  the  Latins, 

which  the  anonymous  author  in  Muratori  has  giveni 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  acknowledged  and 
received  writings'.  TertuUian  in  speaking  of  Enoch 

•  •  Comm.  in  Mstt  xfil.  p*  tS^.  lovdac  ^ypa^^i^  hrMto^r  Atjo^ 

*  L.  uL  c  S,  De  quo  m  Aioemioiw  Mojii«  cujui  tibelli  meminit  la 
EpbtoU  wok  Judas,  Bliehaal  Aidumgdai  cikra  Diabolo  ditputuii  de 
cofpon  Mojii,  ait,  \  Diabolo  iiia|»nttim  Sefpentcm  eauMi  te« 
titiase  prmvarieatioiua  Adm^  toh 

»  Comment,  in  Mattli.  p.  488.  iii*  Ruoii  and  Apolog.  pi9 
Grig.  opp.  Orig.  ToL  IT.  p.  25. 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iii.  c.  25. 

'  Opp.  Syr.  T.  i.  p.  136.  Hasseocamp'i  Remark*  upon  the  Zo* 
iiroduction  of  Micbaelis,  p.  42«4. 

*  T.  iii.  Aot.  i.  p.  864. 
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refers  to  the  Epistle  of  Ju(le»  and  aiiixes  to  the 
author  the  predicate.  Apostle  ^ 

There  were,  however,  suhsequently,  and  perhaps 
also  previously,  some  among  the  Latins,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  this  writing  ;  but  this  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  whole.  In  consequence  of  its 
antiquity  and  long  use,  it  was,  in  the  times  of 
Jerome,  considered  equal  to  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings ^ 

The  principal  ol)jcction,  that  was  urged  against  it, 
is,  that  it  refers  to  an  Apocryphal  book,  viz,  to  that 
of  Enoch.  For,  as  some  on  that  account  considered 
the  book  of  Enoch  \  and  the  Ascensio  Mosis,  as 

authorized  writinprs,  so  others  adopted  the  con- 
trary opinion,  and  denied  the  Apostolical  dignity 
and  inspiration  to  a  writer,  who  encumbered 
himself  with  apocryphal  writings.   Thus  Didymus 

'  De  cultd  focm.  c.  4.  eo  accedit,  quod  Eaocli  apud  Judam  Apos- 
lolum  testimonium  pnssidct. 

*  In  Catal.  V.  Juilas,  tamcn  auctoritatem  Tetuatate  tt  usu 
iiK  niit,  ct  inter  saiu-tas  script nms  cotnputatur. 

*'  'I'lie  passage,  whioli  Judc  has  quoted,  is  found  in  the  second 
<  haptcr  ot'tl»e  book  of  Knoclu  mul  exactly  liarmbniacs  with  the  I^pis* 
tic.  'I'licrc  is  but  little  tloubt  tliat  the  yEthiopic  copies,  to  which  we 
inc  liukbted  tbr  our  knowledge  of  this  work,  arc  a  translation  ofsome 
Uabbinical  treatise,  which  is  probably  no  more*  Bishop  La^vrance, 
soincthne  since,  translated  the  Bodleian  copy  into  English,  and  Dc 
Sacy  before  him  gave  iextracts  from  tliat  in  the  Bibliothcque  du  Koi 
at  Paris.  It  contains  many  phrases  peculiar  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  in  the  Bishops  opinion  wts  written  sosictime  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  not  long  before  the  advent  of  the  ^^/ts'^iaii. 
That  it  was  a  translation  from  a  Jewish  work,  we  iiiny  aririic  from 
Zoliar,  which  hn'^  this  pns'^jige,  in  whicli  it  is  mcntioiud  M~! 
"fl^rn  npf^T  K^B'^  "irani^ .     Uabbi   Ucrhai  {\n  Num. 

XXV«  12.  f.  182)  like  Jude,  calls  Enoch,  Ul^b  'ft^to^rr  .<-o 

'Ar<i/<t  and  U.  Menahcm,  f.  8  >.  4  ,  .uhh,  that  every  scvenih  gene- 
ration was  holdcn  in  the  greatest  honour. —  TransUUor. 
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of  Al^xandria^  aud  Jerome,  among  the  Latiua,  assure 
us 

SECTION  CLXXm. 

Who  was  this  Jude  ?  If  James  the  Brother  of  the 
J^td  and  James  the  soq  of  ^p)i9ua»  the  Apostle^  are : 
one  atid  the  same  person^  so  also  is  Jude  the  Brother 

of  the  Lord  and  Jude  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  only 
Qoe  and  the  same  person.    But  admitting  even  that; 
there  were  two;  tp  wbiQh:Jud^;  does  the  Epistle 
belong? 

Our  Jude  calls  himself  ^  aotX^oc  'loicwPou,  Brother  of 
James.  He  either  adopts  this  predicate  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  family  .and  thereby  to  indivi'*>. 
dualiie  his  person  to  the  reader ;  or  he  wished  to 
name  himself  from  James,  a  famed  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  sake  of  thereby  heightening  and 
Strengthening  his  own  authority. 

He  does  not,  however^  thereby  distinguish  himsdf 
with  regard  to  his  extraction.  Each  James  had  a 
Brother  of  the  name  of  Jude  ;  or  each  Jude  a 
Brother  of  the  name  of  Ja,mes,  consequently  we  are 
in  no  wise  better  informed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Brother's  name,  with  regard  to  his  family-relation^ 
ship  or  to  his  person. 

The  other  reaaon,  ^hy.  b#  added  his.  Brother's  namej, 
might  therefore  be  the  troe  otts.  Bui  in  this  ease 
James  the  Apostle  cotlld  give  no  weight  nor  recom- 
mendation to  Jude  the  Apostle,  which  he  did  not 
already  himself  possess.  We  find  nothinig  in  the 
Biblical  history,  whiph  made  him  known  in  remote 

« 

■  Did^,  vpaA.  Fabric.  Cod.  Paeudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  p.  S4Si 
Hierofiym.  m  Catat.  V.  Ja^M* 
k  Cf*  Bnaeb.  H.  E.  lit.  SO^  and  the  fttfkm.^Tnmihl0f*  '   '  ' 
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countries  and  distinguished  him  above  others,  no- 
thing hut  his  name  by  the  side  of  Jude's  in  the  cata- 
logue oi*  the  Apostles. 

Let  us  substitute  for  it  that  of  James  the  Brother  of 
the  Lord ;  he  was  honoured  as  the  righteous  axd 
THE  WISE,  and  his  name  >vas  known  in  many  countries. 
The  Preachers  and  Defenders  ol'  the  Law  had  ]>ro- 
ekiimed  him  in  Galatia,  and  made  him  known  in 
Achaia ;  and  by  the  means  of  the  enactment  in  Jeru* 
salem^  on  which  occasion  his  voice  had  decided,  his 
name  was  spread  far  and  wide  in  Asia.  Besides,  he  was 
revered  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  converted  Jews  by  the 
high  station  which  he  occupied, and  by  liis  ministerial 
character  at  Jerusalem ;  His  lustre  was  reflected 
upon  his  Brother,  and  His  dignity  also  procured  to 
him  peculiar  reverence.  In  this  ease,  Jude  might  well 
be  anxious  to  place  the  name  of  his  In  other  by  the 
bide  oi  his  own,  and  thus  to  distinguish  and  signalize 
himself. 

Jude,  moreover,  does  not  call  himself  an  Apostle* 

yet  it  was  necessary  tliat  he  should  announce  by 
wliat  right  he  thought  proper  to  decide  and  pre- 
scribe respecting .  the  Christian  system.  He  calls 
himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  James,  the  servant 
OP  Jesus  Christ,  'Ii}<rou  Xpurrov  8ovXoc»  which  predi* 
cate  must  either  have  been  more  significant  than 
that  of  Apostle,  or  he  must  have  called  himself 
an  Apostle, — for  the  expression,  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  belongs  to  all  reverers 
of  Christianity,  ensured  to  him  no  more  Doctrinai 
Authority,  than  to  the  most  connnon  among  the 
Christians.  But  if  it  be  used  in  a  more  pra[?-emineht 
sense,  it  can  only  denote  a  nearer  relation  to  Jesus, 
than  that  which  is  merely  Apostolical. 

Clemens  in  his  Stromata,  therefore,  rightly  judged* 
when  he  observes,  that  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic 
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Epistle,  one  of  the  Bons  of  Joi^6^h,  a  pious  tnsn, 
aUhough  he  was  well  awave^f  Us  relatioiBMp  WHie 
Lord;  nevertheless  did  not  call  MmMlf  Ms  Brother, 

hut  said,  JuM  mm  msm,TAm  of  Jesus  Christ^  (vk. 

of  the  Lord),  asd  the  brotubr  of  Jambs  ' 


yWB  should  now  ako  become  acquainted  with  the 
Heretics,  against  whom  Peter  and  Jude  compcMsed' 
their  two  Epistles.  They  denied  that^  which  the  two 
A^mO^  Jaid  principal  to  their  chnge,  yjz.  our 
;  yet  they  wcire  members  of  the  Chribtiau 
Faith,  and  joined  in  the  assemblies  of  its  Professors^ 
Jude  12.  This  denial  cannot,  therefore,  be  nnder-^ 
stood,  as  i£  they  had  entirely  separated  themsdrea 
ttaw,  ihe  Diaeipleship  of  Jasua  and  fiom  Us  school ; 
bat»  according  to  the  letter  and  expressions  of  tlic 
accusations,  which  ^vcre  made  against  them,  they  re* 
fused  only  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  AfcrTrornv ;  rov 

ayo^amm  avrovf,  Accnron)v  iffinSftswtt,  2  Pet  ii  1. 
tern  tov  l^mmmp,  im  K«|>m  4^,  Iww  Xf,i<Trov 
ifiptUfmrn,  Jnde  4.  For  they  denied,  that  He  was  the 
Creator  or  the  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  World,  or  all 
this  together;  like  some,  who  had  before  denied, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the  Son  ofCkid,— 
ipmAfmw,  ori  'iqtnMPc  hrw  i  Xfutrrov,  ir.  r.  A.  They 
most  certainly  have  disputed  his  Government  of 

the  World  and  his  Office  as  Judge,  2  Pet.  iii.  4  12,. 

as  they  are  even  referred  to  the  £ook  of  Enoch* 

"  Judas,  quiCatliolicam  scripsit  Epistolam,  fraterfilioraiii  Jotipfc^. 
extans  valde  religiosus,  cum  sciret  propinquitatom  Domini,  mm 
tamen  dixit,  ge  ipsum  ejus  Fratrem  esse;  sed  quid  dixit?  Jdoa* 
8ervi;^  CiraisTi,  utpotc  Domini,  jriuxjiftABMJiJACQBi.  0|m.Clciii 
T.  11.  p.  1007.   Ed.Vet»t.  rr*^««w. 
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^vhich  already  bad  long  since  announced  this  his  Ju- 
dicial Character    Jude  1  1. 

They  Jiad  moreover  brought  into  circulation  ideas 
respecting  the  spiritual  world,  which  were  very  er- 
roneous, and  incompatible  with  its  Dignity.  The 
iicimcs,by  which  the  Spiiils  arc  hero  dcsigiuiud,  are 
^oi;aiandK  i'niornT€r;  tlie  latter  ex  jircssioa  is  occasionally 
used  by  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  diii'erent  classes  of 
Spirits,  as  the  Theurgical  Teachers  of  Asia  Minor 
had  distinguished  them  according  to  their  rank, 
Ephes.  i.  21.,  Coloss.  i.  IG. 

However  great  their  theoretical  errors  might  be, 
yet  they  were  to  be  accounted  insignificant  in  com- 
parison of  the  excesses,  to  which  they  abandoned 
themselves,  and  which  were  no  longer  confined  within 
tlie  bounds  ol  nalm  al  de])ravity.  To  which  we  may 
also  add  a  reckless  love  of  gain,  to  which  notluug 
was  too  dear  or  too  sacred  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

But  the  description  of  these  Heretics  and  Heresies, 
is,  as  we  perceive,  not  given  with  any  thing  like 
that  circunisiaiiliality,  which  is  requisite  to  enable 

"  'J'liis  maniii>tly  nppoirs  to  liavr  been  tlie  reason,  whv  JuJe cited 
Apocryphal  works  ai  lii^  l.{)i>tlc,  tor  liie  s:ikc  (jf  rttuiwii;  their 
own  assertions  Irom  those  prtnluclions,  which  like  tlie  rt  >t  ol"  tlu  ir 
nation  thoy  most  probably  respected.  For  this  purpose  the  book  of 
Ivnocli  was  ])ccuharly  rnlculated,  since  in  the  midst  of  all  its  incptix 
and  absurdities,  tins  j)oiiiL  and  the  orders  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
stronffly  ur<^e<l  and  di>cu>>,t<l  in  it.  It  is  irrelevant  to  ihc  vntpviry, 
liovv  iDucli  ol  tlie  i>reht  iil  ho(ik  existed  at  this  lime,  lor  that  it  was 
fr.'uiit  <1  by  ddri  rcnt  writn  s  and  at  difiercnt  periods  no  entic  can 
tkuy  ;  yd  thai  tl»i>.  was  the  leadini^  character  of  the  work,  antl  that 
lljese  wer»'  []\v  pronuMi  nt  doi^mata  of  thosi*  parts,  w  liich  were  then  in 
existence,  we  lia\c  evi  ry  prcNUinjttivf  evidence.  The  Hebrew  names 
orAn«^rl>,  \c.  such  a.s  the  Ophaiiini,  plamly  indicate  it  to  iiavc  been 
a  iran-^l  ition  from  some  lost  .Icwi.sli  oi  ioinal,  wlneh  was  doubiir.ss 
known  both  to  I'eier  .md  to, I ndr  :  nor  can  the  unprejutliced  examiner 
id  these  I'^pisties  wi  ll  ):e^t;;;te  to  .u  know le dure  line's  explanatiou  of 
them  10  be  iht  niu^t  coircci  tind  tJie  most  reasonable. — Translator, 
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118  mstanfly  to  reco j^ke  and  finnly  fix  upon  those 
among  the  many^  to  whom  it  is  applicable.  They 

were  apparently  a  branch  of  that  Theurgical  and 
Magical  Philosophy,  the  system  of  which  we  have 
before  described,  which  was  strikingly  distinguish- 
ed by  its  Pneumatological  speculations  upon  the 
Angels  and  the  spiritual  state,  and  by  the  inferences 
which  resulted  from  thence.    *    •  -         t  • 

As  long  as  wc  stop  at  this  general  assertion,  we  shall 
probably  not  meet  with  many  contradictions.  But 
some  imagine  fromhence  the  school  of  the  Nicnlaitans 
to  have  already  been  in  its  full  perfection,  which  is 
neither  improbable  nor  incompatible  with  the  as- 
sertions of  both  the  Apostles,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
authenticated  knowledge  of  this  sect  Thisinvestiga* 
tton,  how^ver>  if  it  should  be-undertakenr  with  critical 
industry,  wontlld  lead  to  much  (Prolixity  and  accessory 
discussions,  for  which  the  materials  are  not  properly 
prepaited,  and  for  which  also  this  is  not  the  place 

*  The  urgummts  of  tluMe,  who  decide  ihein  to  hayo  bec;^  ifm 
NicoUuuuUi  aocordin^  to  my  opiaioo,  afe  at  present  the  fiillowiog:-^* 
John  iathe  Apocelypie  deeeribee  the  NioohutuB  nuxtj  le  the  Hei»« 
tiei  are  kne  iepfeaeptsd^^iie»  with  the  lenie  comjpumon,  end  witli 
the  lemevifet;  p^rions,^  whftrei^iiie.thoiafts  .oC  Behuun,.  who 
taught  Babk  to  enmie  the  chihireo  of  lerae!.  and  to  mdnoe  chn 
to  partake  of  idohua;craf  taciificee  ai|d  tp  fiMOueatOy  Jkcta.,iL  14., 
Jude  i^^  Jt  Pet.  ii.  ^S, Even  QV^2l#  .according  to  ita  derivatk%  ia 
equiTalent  to  NuM^moci  TJiey  idao.eettainly  denied  the  Iionl'a 
creatKiii,aad  GoTeq^fiifni^  pt  Wod4.'  Alimn  quidvn 
catoran,  ^nn  ^titfim  ^#1^  JDomiiiif  .^.tt  aapi  eoaditionsaa»^ 
eet  iccu^^tno  4^  pninp  9eo  %«y%  pad  A  YiflM  ali^ 

valde  deonum^lljeeti, .  ]iais.Lp  IV^,  jEf.fHNv  all.oorpoMal 
and  mate^  ^^nof;,|p^i|fl(Qr|g^i,ftoni  t]^i!,Cfeatof  of  the  Wodd« 
who  la  a  very  imperfefst jmd  groif  ipirit,  ift  flofra  mtmtSfy  fieom  thia 
notion,  that  tiiey  eould  pot  admit  a  corporeal  fetmettatxHi  hy  the 
agency  of  the  Supteme  Being,  or  hy  the  agency  of  Jeena,  m'an  mii* 
venal  day  of  jndgin^  llindiTCspeet  lo  the  Spirltiial  Wbrid,  they 
also  actually  ungh't  lueb  abevrditlea,  lhal  lt  mm  be  aad  ofthlHB^ 
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SECTION  CLXXV. 

The  strange  phaenomcuon  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
iu  assigning  a  demonstrating  authority  to  the  book 
of  Enoch,  has  led  the  ancients  and  modems  to  a 

very  great  contrast  of  decisions  and  conclusions, 
sojnetimes  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Epistle,  and  some- 
times in  favour  of  the  book  of  Enoch.    The  same 

to^as p\<wiininovm  ;  for  they  supposed,  JEones  quosdam  ttupltndinis 
natos;  et  complex ii s,  et  pennixtiones  execrabiles^et  obscaenas.  Ter- 
tuHianus  in  append,  ad  Lib.  de  praescript.  c.  46.  But,  as  to  their  ex- 
cesses and  abominable  mode  of  life,  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  are 
so  unanimous,  and  the  accusations  are  so  constittited,  that  the  two 
Apostolic  Epistles  may  have  most  pertinently  referred  to  them. 


The  analogy,  wliich  Hug  notices  between  and  N 

however  ingenious,  is  encumbered  with  too  much  difficulty  to  be 
admitted.  All  that  w  e  know  of  Balaam  beyond  the  inspired  narrative, 
is  a  farrago  of  fable,  nor  do  wc  know  mvich  more  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
The  Fathers  vary  from  each  other  respecting  them,  and  detail  little 
more  than  legends.  Tlicy  are  only  mentioned  twice  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  have  falsely  been  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ni» 
colaus,  one  of  the  six  Deacons  who  were  consecrated  with  Stephen. 
They  doubtless  were  a  branch  of  Gnostics,  whose  peculiar  theories 
and  propensities  arc  described  in  Irenaeus  and  others.  Their  origin 
inust  necessarily  remain  uncertain;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  mention 
made  of  iKilaani,  that  in  each  passage  the  language  is  symbolical,  and 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  similarity  of  turpitude  between  those,  to 
whom  the  Apostles  wrote,  and  those  who  more  immediately  bore  this 
name.  Eichhorn  seems  inchned  to  confound  them  with  the  Bileamites, 
but  Aj>oc.  ii.  1  i.  and  15.  establishes  a  sufFicient  distinction  botneen 
them.  To  this  he  is  induced  by  the  assumed  identity  of  name; — ^forhe 
conceives  )jb2  to  be  synonymous  with  ^  ,  which  (to  make  noobser- 
vation  on  the  dissimilar  radicals)  the  slightest  examination  of  his 
Lexicon  would  have  disproved,  and  exhibited  ^  to  havti  bccu  the 
coi  icbponding  wui d. —  TramUitor, 
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tbiiigi  which  happened  partly  to  tius  Epistle,  hi^ 

pened  also  to  the  second  of  Peter,  on  account  of  the 
dispute  of  the  Arch-Angel  with  Satan  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  which  they  cite  as  an  example  and  as  an 
admonition.  The  more  unbiassed  judges  of  this 
wtdAr  considered  die  two  displays  of  leanung  or 
arguments,  as  they  should  be  considered,  as  mere 
fables,  and  their  decision  consequently  turned  usually 
against  the  Epistles. 

The  book  of  Enoch,  in  fisiet,  was  full  of  Jewish, 
Thoitfgiesi,  and  Magical  rereries,  as  indeed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person,  to  whom  this  writing  was  as-' 
ciibed,  required  it  to  be.  According  to  Eupolcmus 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inveutor  of  Astrology,  or 
rather  a  scholar  of  the  Angels  in  this  science,  who 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  it  ;  for  he  had 
at  one  time  obtained  a  mission  to  the  Angels  %  on 
which  occahion  he  probably  received  their  instruc- 
tion* But  it  did  not  suffice,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  eourse  of  the  planets,  the  position  of  the 
Hea?ens»aBd  theirsignificatioQ;  bnthelikefwiseyasthe 
Jews  and  other  Easterns  maintained,  teamed  in  addi- 
tion from  the  Heavenly  Natures,  the  art  of  prognosti- 
cation, characters,  offerings,  purifications,  lustrations, 
and  other  things  of  this  descriptioii,  which  he  iai> 
parted  to  mankind'.  Aeoording  to  these  ideas,  wfaieb 
were  entertained  of  him  far  and  wide  among  Jews, 
Arabians,  and  others,  we  can  easily  determine,  to 
what  sort  of  literature  his  writings  must  belong.  The 
remains  of  it»  which  we  find  in  the  Choich^Fathiin 
dso^  do  not  deeeire  this  eocpeetalioii. 

4 
« 

•  Abulphafi^  tlitt  Dynast  L  p.  9, 10#  Aiabic  Tost  Upoa 
tbii  lolqect  mm  W  ben  coUeclad  fej  Kirdier  in  hk  0]ieli«e|ii 
Piuii|aiiliiii»    i«  €^  a*  Welst«iiimladaml4.b]iitN,T. 
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The  greater  fragments  in  Syncellus  infonn  ns  re* 

fipct'tiiiL;  tlic  nanu's  of  the  superior  Angels,  respecting 
other  Spirits  and  (ienii,  and  their  dilVcrent  otiices". 
AVe  are  referred  to  the  same  subjects  by  the  earlier 
intimations  and  notices  respecting  the  contents  of 
this  work.  It  has  furnished  us,  (says  Tertnllian) 
with  a  gradation  of  the  Spirits  ;  iii  another  j)lace 
he  has  extracted  from  thence  warnings  against 
the  seductions  of  evil  Dirjmons  and '  fallen  Beings. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Enochs  these  were  the 
Angels  who  hrought  to  light  the  secret  power  of 
plants  and  hidden  operations  of  nature  and  its  riches, 
and  the  more  precious  metals,  and  who  endowed 
mankind  with  sciences  of  this  description  \  These 
were  those>  who,  (as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  assures 
us  from  the  book  of  Enoch),  brought  down  to  us 
the  kiiuwledge  of  the  constellations,  the  art  of  prog- 
nostication and  other  useful  sciences 

To  this  all  the  more  ancient  intimations  respectinjf 
this  Book  or  its  fabled  author  invariably  lead  us. 
This  was  nearly  the  idea,  which  was  formed  of  the 

*  Syncclli  Clironogr.  p.  11.  f.  24.  f.  Edit.  Goar.  Grabe  Spic.  Pa- 
trum,  T.  i.  p.  J 17. 

*  Jude  6.)  wliere  mention  of  the  falleD  angels  is  made,  seems  also 
to  be  an  alhision  to  the  book  of  Enoch.  In  the  7tli  Ch.  §  7.  of  it, 
this  circumstance  is  described,  the  names  of  the  Angelic  Leaders  are 
given*  and  Mount  Armon  is  stated  to  have  been  the  place,  where 
they  ratified  their  covenant.  Failing  in  theii  attempt,  they  were 
hurled  into  darkness,  laden  with  chains  beneath  the  earth,  until  the 
day  of  the  last  judgment,  on  the  arrival  of  which  they  wUl  be 
tortured  in  the  lire  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  book,  which  is  wonderfully  stmifair  to 
that  of  Jude.  Hug  evidently  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  but  derived 
his  information  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  other  sources.  Its 
iEtbiopic  title  is  On/^'^^;  yf'Jl  :  fIXE  Translator. 

tt  TcrtuU.  tie  habitu  mulicr.  c.  3,  dc  Idolat.  c.  4.  et  15,  de  culiu 
focminar.  c.  10. 

*  Ex  script.  Propheiar.  Eclogae.  c.  liii*  p.  1002*  £d.  Venet. 
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work  and  of  the  genius  of  the  author  ^  But  all  this 
QorroliM>rates  the  assertion,  that  those  magical  and 
TbMigic  opponentSt  about  whom  wo  have  before 
jnade  our  remarks^  were  die  persons^  whom  Jade 

wi:3hed  to  oppose. 

The  adventure  likewise  between  Michael  and  the 
Devil  about  the  body  of  Moses^  which  the  ancienta 
read  in  the  ay€i|3a<nc  Muwawcf  may  have  originated 
in  the  claims,  which  the  Evil  Being  maintained  to 
the  matter  and  the  body,  or  in  some  other  cause  ' ; 
,  the  idea  of  a  contest  between  the  good  and  evil 
natures  of  the  spiritual  state,  which  again  leads  us 
back  to  Theurgical  systems  and  Teachers,  is  directly 
and  sufficiently  contained  in  it. 

Wherefore  now^  did  the  Apostles  quote  these 
books— these  examples  and  proofs  ?  NaturaUy — for 
the  sake  of  explaining  to  those,  against  whom  they 
wrote,  their  errors  and  criminality.  Proofs  and  con- 
tradictions ff om  the  authentic  Scriptures  would  havie 
been  of  no  avail  against  them,  for  they  evaded  them; 
as  Peter  expressly  comphins  against  them,  iii.  16,  by 
means  of  their  perversions  and  their  forced  explana- 
tions, rac  jpafa^  tfr(M^Xoiitfiv»  Consequently,  there 
existed  no  surer  way  to  correct  them  than  by  ad* 
ducing  those  writings,  winch  they  valued  as  the 
sources  of  their  particular  views  and  assertions  ;  by 
nothing  could  they  be  more  eiiectually  silenced  and 
confounded  in  the  presence  of  their  cotemporaries; 
than  by  opposing  to  them  those  arguments,  on  which 

r  «  ■  *• 

I 

y  Grabe  Spicileg.  S.  S.  P.  P.  Tom.  i.  p,  344— 58.  Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocr.  Vet.  Test.  P.  i.  p.  160—224.  P.  ii.  55— GO.  Scaliger  ad 
Cuscb.  Chronic,  p.  244.  Concernine^  an  Ethiopic  Book  kLaoeh^ 
see  Michaelis*  Oriental  Library,  6th  P.  224. 

.  •  Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr.  V.  T.  P.  i.  p.  404.  and  840—48.  Scholia 
ta  fipUt.  Jii4«  p,  23S»  $9.   Edit.  Nov.  Test.  C.  F.  Matttoi. 
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they  plumed  themselves.   This  observation  will  not 

only  excuse  our  Apostles,  but  will  convince  us,  thnt 
in  this  situation,  with  these  adversaries,  they  could 
have  done  nothiug  more  suitable,  nothing  more  con- 
siderate, than  even  that,  on  account  of  which  some 
have  censured  and  doubted  their  two  Epistles. 


THE  ArOCAl.VrSEOl  KAINl  JOHN. 

SECTION  CLXXVI. 

The  author  calls  himself  John,  and  mentions  the 

Isle  of  Patmos  as  the  place,  where  he  saw  these  Reve- 
lations. We  will  not  long  delay  to  investigate 
which  John  the  testimony  of  antiquity  recognizes 
as  the  author.  But,  first  we  would  merely  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  place,  in  which  these 
visions  wert'  l  evealed  to  him.  1  or  t  he  question  lias 
been  propo.^ed,  whether  in  this,  which  is  entirely  a 
poetical  work,  the  statement  of  the  situation,  in 
which  the  author  places  himself,  claims  historical 
credit. 

The  case  is  not  singular  ;  and  if  other  examples  of 
antiquity  are  proportionate,  the  answer  is  at  hand. 
No  one  yet  has  deemed  what  Hesiod  has  said  of  his 
birth  place,  and  his  settlement  in  Boeotia  in  the  Poem 
of  the  Weeks  and  Days,  v.  630 — 638,  to  be  untrue. 
Should  we  account  what  Ovid  ha.>  mentioned  rela- 
tive to  his  banishment  to  Tomos,  what  Pha?drus  the 
Fabulist,  and  Martial  the  Epigrammatist  have  men* 
tinned  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
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as 'fietions,  because  they  are  mentioned  in  poetry  t 
But  to  ascend  from  profane  to  sacred,  have  we  a 
scrapie  respecting  Ezeklel's  account  in  the  beginning 
of  his  prophecies  ?  It  came  to  pass  in  tfw  SO  Ik 
year,  when  I  was  on  tiie  river  Chabor"  &c.  Do  we 
not  give  any  credit  to  the  accounts  respecting  Jere- 
miah's condition  of  life,  which  he  has  scattered  here 
and  there  in  his  prophecies  ?  If  we  believe  the 
travels  of  Hesiod ;  Ezekiers  transplantation  to  the 
Chabor ;  Ovid*s  exile ;  is  the  case  indeed  dili'erent 
with  John  and  bis  Banishment  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  author  to  have  intended 
here  to  be  poetical;  what  reason  would  he  have 
to  place  himself  in  his  poetical  flight  upon  a  rock 
almost  uumciitioucd  by  the  aucieuts,  which  has  only 
become  celebrated  through  the  Apocalypse  ?  Why  di4 
he  not  select  a  picturesque  theatre  for  his  trances! 
or  a  situation  renowned  on  account  of  ancient  reve- 
lations, and  consecrated  by  some  great  recollection 
or  another  ?    Had  this  been  the  case,  some  ground 
wonUL  exist  for  the  question ;    what  proportion  of 
fiction  or  truth  is  there  in  itr  If  we  consult  his 
words,  we  find  nothing  in  them  but  unequivocal  and 
faitlkfiil  prose;  "  1  Julm,  who  also  am  your  DroiJier, 
and  compamou  in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  Islq  called 
PMnoSyJbr  the  word  of  Chd  and/or  the  testimony  of 
Jesus'*  This  indeed  he  says  to  us,  before  any  mental 
flight  has  taken  place.    Having  concluded  this  de- 
claration, he  then  begins  c'yfvofiiiv  cv  ww^ari,  I  was 

in- -the  spirit,  i.  10.  In  every  respect  the  contrary' 
is  proved,  and  no  fdrther  doubts  can  detain  us  from 

examining  the  testimonies,  as  to  the  John,  who  is  the. 
author. 

Some,  who  were  acquainted  with  John  the  Evan- 
gelist by  sight,  have  informed  us  (relative  to  a  doubt- 
voii.  n.  8  8 
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ful  reading?  in  tlie  Apocalypse, — e,  g.  the  number  of 

the  beast  in  xiii.  IS.)  tliat  *  the  number  GG6  must 

*  Omnibus  antiquis  ct  probatissimis  ct  veteribiis  Scriptuns  nu- 
mero  hoc  posito,  ct  testimoniiim  pcrhibentibus  his,  qui  fade  ad 
facicm  Joanncm  vi<lorunt»  Kat  fia^rv^vvrtap  avruy  tKeivQv  r&y  mr 
o4>t*'  TOP  ^Imirytiv  liapuKOTvitv  •  <  >quoniain  numcrus  nomiois  Bestis, 
sccimiluni  Gracoruin  cotnputationcin,  per  littcras,  qua-  io  eo  sum, 
s(  \r(  ntos  I  1 1  s<;\»^ii)ta  scx.  Ircnajus  L.  v.  adv.  Hsr.  c.  30, 
Euacb.  li.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  24, 


'l  liis  pissn^-e  alone  will  provo  tlie  autlior  of  tlie  ApncnKpsc  to 
li'ivi-  Ik  (11  Wi  ll  vt  jscd  in  tlu'  RahMnical,  il'  not  the  Cahl»a!iNtical 
\M  itin'i->  tiftliiN  (l.iV.    The  very  coniniom  <  !ik iit  of  the  vct'So  i'.ii'i  /; 
aa  id  i  '-'n  — is  analo-jous  to  thi' Ji  \vi>h  Cabb.th^llcal  style,  wIilii  the 
\\  riti  !  i>  al»>MK  !o  «  nti  1  upon  some  aiS>u  uNC  or  Cicniatrical  intjuiry— 
t.  L  .  ntDjni  X  D  nr\D  Om.    "        w  arc  tlic  arcana  of  the  Cl.uhcr 
Aiinu  aiiil  Wistloin."    The  Asiatii  s  aTu  itntly  were  nccustouicd  to 
use  tlu  aljihabi'tlcrel  K'ttPts  as  inumTal  siixns,  and  t\\ey  i»ti\\  trcf\u(:Tilly 
a<ll)(re  to  tin-  practice;  the  Cireeks  also,  as  il  is  wtU  known,  did 
tlic  i>aiue,  aiui  c\aiiij)le.s  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
which  correspond  to  the  present  instance.  That  the  Christian  writers 
;i]sow  ere  adilirted  to  tliii.  practice,  w  o  have  proofs  in  the  pages  of  llic 
Fallicrs,  and  of  the  Dyzantine  writers;  thus,  the  anonymous  writer 
cited  by  Cotclerins  says,  ?TfOi',  on  roMitfiJ<7??c  oro^a  \li]<i>i^oy(roy  t^n 
uoi^fiot'  f/Xfi'if         I  'vni  'ij  o  "MfitaatKoc  icyiioi,  Kj^arz/miy  rotrav-a  irt]. 
He  tiK'n  proceeds  to  similar  calculations  on  the  name  of  Christ  and 
the  word  «?ui'j>".,  in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  oiiotlier  Codex. 
Irenorus  also  trilles  in  the  same  way  rcpi  aviTcXcm?.  Cotele- 
rius  rediiqcs  these  laborcs  incptiariim  into  the  following  compen- 
dium, **Mwi'4T»;c  valet,  v\/n'/  MDCXLVn--/*'— XL— DCCC — ^V.  CCCC 
—V" — CC — il — VllI— C— CC.     XplTor  \iV7t\  MCCCCI.XXX=:x — — f*  "~ 
C  —  t  —  X  —  tr —  c  c  — '  r —  ccc — u  - —  LXX  —  — CC.    ^avpof ,  qtroa, 
MCCLXXI  =s  ff*— CC— r* — ccc — a* — I — l;*     CCCC — — C — O* — LXX — C^— 

CC*"  Paul  scorns  likewise  to  have  noticed  these  speculations,  when 
he  argued  front  God  resting  on  the  seventh  day*  that  a  Sabbatism, 
was  pr(  pared  for  the  peoi)Ie  of  God  : — for,  the  Jews  from  time  im* 
memorial  scetn  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  as  the 
world  was  created  in  six  days,  it  would  endure  six  thousand  years, 
and  that  as  God  rested  on  the  sevrnth  day,  then  a  millenary  of  rest 
(or  according  to  others,  an  eternal  Sabbatism)  would  bo  conceded  to 
mankind. 
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be  read;  as  this  number  was  even  found  in  those 
(Copies^  which  were  called  ancient  in  the  second 
century.  To  whom  the  ancient  MSS.  in  their  super- 

bciiptiouii  have  ascribed  the  Book,  accordiBg  to  tliese 

Hence,  without  the  adduction  of  more  examples,  wc  perceive  this 
to  have  been  a  national  custom,  and  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
Eastern  eonntries.  Irenaeus  saya*  (bajt  John  ataled  Aarc«*«fi  to  have 
been  the  name  intended^ 

A  <~  SO 
1 

r  800 
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50 

0—70 

r  ^  200 
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An  mfiniQr  of  othen  have  been  atoo  proposed,  among  which  the 
moat  ancient,  and  peihapa  the  moat  absurd  are 
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In  Titan  an  c  has  been  inaertcd  ibr  the  purpose,  but  although 
Aar«l»^  is  written  without  fhe  c,  It  certainly  had  it  originally : 
yet  whether  it  had  it  when  the  Apocalypse  waa  written,  may  reason- 
ably be  disputed.  Ct  Iran.  L.  e.  xxiz.  2.  &e.  SO.  concerning  the 
Drthograj|[^y  ef  Am^tfo^^  Bishop  Newton  argued  irmn  the  oceur«> 
rence  of  Hebrew  namea  in  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  Absddxm  and 

s  s  2 
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assertions,  we  would  not  take  into  consideration. 

But  if  cotcmporaries  mention  an  individual,  as  the 

Armagedilon,  that  thib  vvas  probabiy  one  in  that  language,  and 
therefure  proposed  jT'^SYl. 

1  —  200 
1-  6 
D  —  40 
$  —  10 
*  —  10 

r\  —  400 

666 

but  tliis  is  encumbered  With  too  many  objections  to  be  admissible, 
even  if  sucli  a  word  were  found. 

St.  .lohn  was  certainly  not  speaking  of  an  individual,  but  of  an 
Enipirct  consequently  the  preceding  arc  inapplicaUe  Co  the  solution 
of  the  question,  and  the  latter  falls  under  this  remark,  because  the 
substantive,  which  shouUl  complete  the  allusion,  is  not  expressed.  The 
most  ingenious,  and  the  only  one  which  is  iK>t  subject  to  these 
animadversions,  is  one  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
Itis^ 
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The  arguments  adduced  by  those,  who  urge  a  mao*8  name  to 
have  been  here  intended,  rest  on  the  words  apt^fioc  yap  dy^ptavw 
But  not  one  of  the  interpreteni  of  this  passage,  who  have  pro- 
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autlior  of  a  writing,  this  is  a  strong  testimony ;  and  it 

is  still  stronger,  if  even  acquaintances  of  an  author 
do  this,  and  are  able  to  say,  what  the  author  wrote 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  copies  were  at 
variance. 

Nothing  also  could  be  objected  against  this,  if 
the  person,  through  whom  this  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  had  not  too  carelessly  in  a  similar 
case  resigned  himsdf  to  the  persuasions  of  witnesses^ 
on  whom  no  dependence  can  be  placed.  There  were 
some  of  the  Gnostic  school,  who  maintained  that  the 
Lord,  after  having  lived  thirty  years  in  retirement, 
had  only  tanght  during  one  year,  and  that  then  he 
died.  He  remarked,  very  correctly,  against  them, 
that  after  the  l)aptism  three  Passovers  occur  in  the 
Gospel  during  his  ministry,  which  certainly  amount 
to  more  than  one  year.  Btit  he  then  continues,  that 
^  Jesus  was  more  than  thirty  years  old— and  even 
verging  to  forty  and  fifty,"  and  refers,  not  only  witii 
respect  to  the  first  position,  but  likewise  in  support 

diiced  the  name  i^a  man,  have  confined  its  meaning  to  an  individual : 
yet^if  the  interpreUtMm  of  the  name  be  so  restricted,  that  of  the  whole 
▼eite  end  prophecy  mnit  neceaaarfly  be  so  likewiae :  otherwise  a  part 
will  be  mconnatent  with  Che  whole.  It  ia  far  more  probable,  that 
&pi^fU)Q  dv^pmv  n/Sen  to  the  mode  of  compiiutioii  then  in  comnfon 
uae  among  men  (of  which  we  have  produced  esamplee,  and  might 
prodece  many  more)  which  waa  applied  not  ncfdy  to  names  but:  to 
woids,  aa  we  perceive  in  the  Cabbala  Denndata,  and  the  writii4(a  of 
theJewa.  Thua  Aben  Bam  and  David  Kimchi  mention  thia  proceai^ 
aa  that  by  which  the  Jews  conceived  the  Meaeiah  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  title  mX— because  it  waa  equivalent  in  nnmbera  to  OVb 
or  the  Comforter,  and  Renchlm  has  adduced  other  mstancea  from  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  ahew  the  ancient  and  moat  extended 
nature  of  the  practice.  There  Ih  therefore,  but  little  doubt,  that 
here  the  W^^QJ  V  <^  was  mtended:  and,  probably,  the  Apoatle 
resorted  to  this  method  of  expressing  hii  meanings  from  frar  of 
injuring  Christianity,  by  giving  umbrage  to  the  Boman  Power,— 
Translaior, 
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of  the  atltlitional  years,  to  the  testimony  of  those, 
who  had  hved  and  associated  with  John^ 

lie  has  probably  Jiere  trusted  too  much  to  Papias, 
who  compiled  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to 
truth  and  falsehood,  all  that  he  heard  respecting 
men  of  the  Apu^tolic  age,  ^\llu,  therefore,  only 
with  tlie  greatest  caution,  deserved  any  credit  in 
questions  of  this  nature. 

After  the  cotemporaries  of  the  Apostles,  Papias 
himself  is  next  in  order.  His  writings,  except  a  few 
fragments,  are  lost ;  hul  the  commentators  include 
him  among  tlie  decided  witnesses  in  favour  of  the 
Apocalypse;  particularly  Andreas  of  Cappadocia, 
who  was  possessed  of  several  monuments  and  writ- 
ings respect i Jig  the  Apocalypse  now  lost*'. 

The  statement  of  tlie  Cappadocian  Bishop  has 
indeed  been  attempted  to  be  rendered  suspected, 
because  he  also  mentions  Grcgorius  Theologus 
among  the  friends  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  which 
nothing  appears  in  his  works.  But  the  precipitate 
nature  of  this  uccusatioii  is  evident  '\  so  that  it 
causes  no  lartlier  obstacle.  I>esides,  whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  attachment  of  Ircuaeus  to  Papias, 
will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  former  would  have 
decided  so  positively  concernin*^  this  book,  if  the 
latter  had  been  of  a  diirerenl  opiiiiun. 

^  Ironrrus,  L.  ii.  adv.  liar.  c.  22.  n.  B.  Uatrfc  al  Troctrpx'rfpot 
fi(i(tTvn(H  7iy  u'l  KitTd  Ti}l'  \\(Tn]V  'la>f»rr»/  T(p  rOV  h-VptOV  fAa^tfr^  tfVfl' 

^  Ihni  ftciToi  roil  Ofi'-iLvrTTcn'  rT/r  jjti^jXov  TrtfiiTToy  fiijKvyay  Tou 
\nytn'  f'T^/f  ffi,  riliy  yi(tKnniun',  Inijyrntov  «^'"//it,  7uv  OfoXoyoVf  *,ai 
Ki'j't^.^^"'?  ~niifTfTi  (I.  K(u  rtor  tinj^dioTf  ntofy  Ilf(Tr<oi/,  V/ipTjyaiOVt  Mt^o* 
MOT,  K*ii  '\r7:Tfi\tri)v  tuvt)}  t^^^th's  .Tviioi  rrwy  to  o^JorriOTOl'.  Alulr. 

Piol.  in  A\>oc.  inter  Opp.  Ciirysost,  in  Nov.  Test.  Tom.  ii.  Fron- 
ted r.c.  1' .men}",  p.  17.'*. 

Cliil.-:.  I  t  ;.  J.  Sclnuid.    Is  the  Rfvclalioa  f>r.Iolin  an  inspired 

Book  ?    Lcipsi^  1177.  p.  3J:^,  and  Histor.  Canon.  L.  ii.  P.  i.  Sect. 
4.  ^  ICC. 
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.  •  Justin  Martyr  is  an  illiistriaiis  voucher  for  the 

Apocalypse  :  he  ascribes  it  to  John,  one  of  the 
Apostleii  o/  tiie  Lord  \  Afterwards  also  came  Theo- 
philus  Antiocheuus,  whOj  particularly  in  the  book 
against  HennogeneSt  has  taken  proofs  and  evidences 

from  it  K 

Meiito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  President  of  one  of  the 
seven  Churches^  to  which  the  Apocalypse  contains 
an  Epistle  and  particular  charges,  composed  an 

entire  work  upon  it.  Eusebius  thus  expresses  him- 
self respecting  his  literary  labours,  McXircui'oc,  icai  ra 
W9pi  row  Aca/3oXovy  jcai  r^c  'AaroicaXv\^caic  IttMiyi^i^  L*  iv. 

c  26b  H.  £.   From  these  words  Sender  wished  to 

persuade  us,  that  the  liook  relative  to  the  Devil  and 
that  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  are  only  one,  and 
then  made  such  conclusions  from  it  as  he  chose. 
Yet,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  fact,  that  Eusebius, 
if  Meiito  had  controverted  it,  would  not  have  passed 
over  so  important  a  circumstance,  even  he  calls  it 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But  Jerome  distinctly 
separates  the  two  writings  in  his  literary  history, 
voe.  MeUtOs  de  IHabolo  Kbmm  wntm,  de  ApoaUffpsi 
Johannis  Hbrum  mum. 

Bordering  upon  the  limits  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen* 
tury,  we  meet  with  ApoUonius,  a  learned  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  who  bears  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Apocalypse He  was  on  that  s])ot, 
^v hence  the  contradiction  must  first  have  been  heard, 
if  it  had  been  attempted  to  ascribe  to  the  Apostle  a 
work,  which  bore  his  great  name  without  a  title  and 
claim.    Ephesus  prided  itself  on  beiu^  the  resi- 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  Ixxxi.  p.  SOS.  Slepb.   'iMiry^c  cTc  tAv 

'AwoTToXwy  XpitTTov,  iv  'AiroicaXv^t  yero/ACi^  airry. 
'  Euseb.  II.  E.  1.  iv.  c.  24. 

<  Euieb.  H.  E.  1«  v.  c.  18.  Yiixpnrai  h  koa  ftafTvptaiQ  dxo  r$c 
iv  rji  *E^9f  f yjiyfp^ai  Ivropti,  «*•  r*.  X\ 
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dencG  of  this  cherished  teacher,  and  on  his  instruc- 
tions :  it  contained  his  ashes,  and  after  him  his  scholars 
in  the  Presbjrtery.  Besides  this,  the  Apocalypse  con- 
tains an  express  Epistle  to  this  community,  which 
entitles  it  to  an  eminent  share  in  the  book^  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  dedication. 

About  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  Methodius,  Bishop  of  01ympus»  in 
Lycia,  and  afterwards  at  Tyre,  appears  as  a  witness. 
We  still  possess  extracts  from  his  commentaries  on 
the  Apocalypse  in  Andreas  of  Gappadocia.  Fhotius 
has  given  to  us  the  plan  of  some  of  his  woifcs,  in 
which  he  has  occasionally  referred  by  name  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  \ 

In  the  fourth  century  Ephrsem  Syrus  is  parti* 
eularly  worthy  of  notice  among  the  Asiatics*  who  as- 
cribes Uie  Apocalypse  to  John»  and  indeed  to  John 
the  Theologian 

But  from  this  time  a  di^ierent  opinion  is  perceiFed 
among  the  Bishops  of  Asia,  the  causes  and  motiTes 
of  which  must  be  illustrated  by  other  occurrences, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  examine. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
turn  to  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  following  thith^  the 
late  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  also  its  first  reception 
was  not  less  brilliant  than  in  Asia.  Clemens  Aler- 
andriuus  considered  its  declarations  as  illustrious 
and  gracious  communications  of  the  ApostoUcal 
voice,  and  itself  as  a  work  of  John  \ 

*  Photius,  Cod.  Sd4.  p.  480.  Hoescliel,  cat  o  /locapcoc  limyrvc 
,  i  •  •  HtMctt^  ^  duknurmi  rov«r  y&epwc  i»  avrrf  •  •  •  r\  X\  Cod.  SS7« 
p*  608.      ra  wXiwra  rfls  roS  dyioS  ^Imayrov  *Aroi;aXv^ei«c.|S9ra 

*  Opp.  Syr.  T.  ii.  p.  SSH.  T.  in.  p.  6S6.  Opp.  Graee.  T.  u.  p.  S5S. 
ka^wc  rai  'Imii^vH  ^  ©«Xoyoc  €Kripv^€.  Cf.  T.  Hi.  p.  HaMea* 
camp's  Obiervations  upon  Micbaelu**  Introduet.  p.  9.  IS. 

Pttdfig.  L  y.  e.  IS.  Sirom*  1*  vi.  c.  IS.  oli^t. 
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•  Further  towards  the  western  part  of  Africa,  Ter- 
tullian  speaks  in  favour  of  it  with  determined  confi* 
deuce*  Let  any  one  (he  says)  examine  through  the 
whole  succession  of  Bishops*  from  the  present  time 

up  to  John  himself,  and  every  one  to  the  very  last 
will  declare  John  to  have  heen  the  author  *. 
.  Origen  accounted  it  as  a  work  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; and^  although,  with  regard  to  the  2nd  and 
Srd  of  his  Epistles,  and  also  with-  regard  to  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles  (for  instance  the  Epistle  of 
Jutle,  which  Origen  considered  inspired)  he  con- 
tinually mentions  the  doubts  which  were  at  that  time 
raised  against  them,— yet,  he  is  no  where  conscious 
of  a  controversy  with  respect  to  the  Apocalypse  *.  < 
-  About  this  time  it  happened,  that  Nepos,  Bishop 
of  the  Arsinoitical  Prfefecture,  attacked  the  allegori- 
cal explanations  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  with 
pointed  re&ience  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  verbal 
interpretation  of  which  he  promised  to  himself  the 
assertion  of  the  Millenium,  to  which  he  was  iuclined. 
The  Apocalypse  was  consequently  at  that  time  not 
reckoned  among  those  writings,  whose  uncertaui  au- 
thority renders  them  nnfit  for  the  establishment  of  a 
doctrinal  position:  for  he  peculiarly  founded  his 
assertions  upon  it 

Hitherto  all  was  favorable  to  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
the  doctrines  of  Kepos  excited  curiosity,  and  his 

'  *  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  5.  Habcraus  et  Joannis  Alumnas  Ec- 
clesias.  Nam  ctsi  Apocalypsin  ejuB  Marcion  respuit,  ordo  laiuea 
£pi:>coporum  ad  originem  recensus,  in  Joannera  stabit  auctorcm. 

"  Euseb.  H.  £.  1.  vi.  c.  25,  We  find  detached  passages  from 
Origen  in  Schmid's  *'  Is  the  Retelatioii  of  John  an  inspired  book  ?* 
p.  257  to  275. 

^  io^e  yovy  o&roc  i«  rtfc  *AwoKakv\f/€tfs  *ltmrv^  fifr  Ota^  xpa* 
j^c,  ciTf  ypavpsr*  Stneb.  H.  Bt  L      e.  %4* 
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writing  (tXiyj(oq  aXXir/opun-^v)  obtained  foliowerSy 
who  became  so  numerous,  that  several  Churches  were 
divided  into  two  factions.     A  certain  Koracion, 

after  the  death  of  Nepos,  adopted  his  assertions,  and 
vigorously  defended  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  tlie  time  when  the  disputes  had  become  openly 
violent^  Dionyslus  occupied  the  Alexandrian  chair. 
He  instituted  a  Colloquium ,  which  is  perhaps  the 
only  one,  \vhi(^h  ended  in  universal  satisfaction.  He 
gave  an  account  of  this,  in  a  work  which  he  enti- 
tled ircpc  kiraYfkKiutv,  on  the  promises,  ^vn  which 
he  particularly  endeavoured  to  render  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  main  pillar  of  the  doctrines  of  Nepos,  use- 
less. But  he  did  it  with  great  moderation,  not  to 
oii'cnd  those,  who  with  so  much  concession  had  ac- 
ceded to  a  reconciliation. 

Amidst  these  commotions  on  account  of  the  Mil* 
lenium,  the  first  manifest  and  historically  substan- 
tiated contradiction  to  the  Apocalypse  took  place, 
which  Eusebius  relates  in  the  very  words  of  Diouy- 
sins,  in  extracts  taken  from  the  work  on  Uie  promises. 
Since  the  venerable  president  of  the  Alexandrian 
C  hurdi  lias  entered  upon  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  so  may  we  here,  more  than  any 
where  else,  expect  something  worthy  of  being  ex- 
tracted upon  the  subject. 

Dionysius  first  refers  to  earlier  Teachers,  rtvcg  ^cv 
ovv  Ttov  TToo  vf^tioVf  who  had  rejected  the  Revelations. 
**  They  maintained,'  he  says,  "  that  the  title  was 
false:  that  not  only  no  Apostle,  nor  even  a  hoiy 
man,  but  Cerinthus  wrote  it.  Tliey  went  through 
it,  chapter  by  chapter,  for  the  sate  of  proving,  that 
it  was  a  writing  without  sense  and  connexion;  a 
thing,  nobody  knows  what,  behind  a  dense  veil  of 
incomprehensibility: — that  Cerinthus  composed  it 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  authority  for  his  Heresies 
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by  means  of  an  Apostolic  name ;  for  it  teaches,  likd 
IHmself^  an  earthly  reign  of  Christ  amidst  banqueting 
and  sensual  enjo3nnent8.'* 

Wlio  now  are  these  earlier  Teachers  ?  lie  docs  not 
use  the  expression^  ap^aioi  av^^ttc,  or  ol  av  avtKo^tv 
wpi^purtftoi,  the  ancients — those  ^om  the  beginning— 
those  antiquity;  but  he  merely  says,  some  of  our 
predecessors :  nviq  rCtv  wpo  tf^wv.  These  words  in  a 
proper  and  ordinary  signilication  refer  to  no  higher 
antiquity,  and  no  farther  back  than  to  the  preceding 
generation.  The  circumstance  of  Origen  not  being 
aware  of  any  contradiction  respecting  this  book, 
which  he  never  forgot  to  mention  respecting  any 
of  the  doubted  books,  and  the  confidence,  with  which 
Nepos  founds  his  dogmata  and  his  £EiVorite  opinions 
upon  it,  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  any  more  an- 
cient opponents,  than  those  whom  Nc])os,  by  means 
of  the  Millenium,  had  attracted  to  the  Book  in  the 
heat  of  Party-Spirit. 

The  status  qmBsHoms  is  therefore  remarkable,  as 
they  have  put  it.  They  do  not  dispute  the  antiquity 
of  the  Book  itself,  but  they  rather  admit,  that  it  had 
descended  from  the  days  of  tiie  Apostles,  and  attri- 
bute it  to  an  author  cotemporary  with  John.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  the  question  was  exclusively 
this ;  was  this  book  written  by  John  the  Apostle,  ot 
by  his  adversary,  Cerinthus  the  Heretic  ?  They  de^ 
cided  in  &vour  of  the  latter  %  and  hoped  to  prove  it 

« 

*  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  modem  coBtrorernes  on  tht 
subject,  the  Book  oontmnt  intenisl  . evidence^  that  It  was  written  by 
Jolm  the  Apostle,  Hug  hat  satisfilctorilsr  explained  the  perceptible 
diffeicnoe  of  atyle  observed  between  this  and  his  other  writings, 
as  being  the  natural  result  of  his  subject^  and  of  the  Chnental  imagery, 
with  which  he  baa  erobdlisbed  it.  Wetstein  has  ooUated,  however; 
passages  in  the  Apocalypse  with  others  in  his  Go^iel  and  Epistlesi 
km  whenca  he  aaeka  to  alieit  an  wudogy  of  igrpffiiiun,  which 
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from  the  similarity  between  the  doctrinal  opinions 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Apocalypse.    For  he  has,  ac- 

wjll  determine  John  to  have  been  the  author.  They  are  the  folio w- 
ing : — cf. 


Rev.  i,  1.  with  John  xii.  33.  xviii.  37.  xxi.  19. 


5. 

1  John  i.  7, 

r. 

John  xix.  37. 

!>. 

1  John  V.  10. 

in  )a. 

John  XX.  £27. 

17. 

John  vi.  32. 

nu  4. 

John  vi.  OC. 

7.  9. 

John  XV.  SO.  xvii.  G.   1  Jolm  ii.  0. 

9. 

John  xi.  27* 

10. 

John  xii.  27. 

21. 

1  John  ii.  !3,  14.  iv.4.  v.  5, 

vi.  12, 

John  i.  29. 

ix«  5* 

John  xviii.  26.  iii*  17t 

xii.  9. 

John  xii.  81. 

xix.  Id. 

John  i.  I. 

xxi.  0. 

John  vii.  37. 

xxii.  8.  10. 

John  viii.  51,  52.  35.  xiv.  23,  24. 

Several  of  these  arc  too  short  and  inconsequential,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  any  argument  upon  them,  cither  In  substantiation 
or  refutation  of  the  opinion,  which  we  maintain  :  yet  others  are  sulB* 
cieinly  determinate,  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  Apostle*s  ordinaiy 
style  amidst  the  more  splendid  envelopments  of  this  treatise. 

\Vctstein*s  idea,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  of  the  horrors  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Romans,  is  too  forced  in  many  of  its  parts  to  be  fully  admis- 
sible. Hug's  idea  which  combines  those  parts  of  Wetstein*8  proposition, 
which  seem  to  be  demonstrated,  with  the  opinions  of  those,  who  refer 
it  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Emperors, 
to  the  subjugation  and  dismemberment  of  Rome,  and  the  subsequent 
happy  days  of  the  Church,  is  perhaps  the  most  correct.  This  soln* 
sion  appears  most  naturally  to  arise  from  the  ApostIe*s  circum* 
stances  and  tlic  existing  state  of  things:  it  was  the  belief  of  the  pri- 
mitive Fathers  in  general :  it  is  the  most  critically  supported  by 
the  scope  and  contents  of  the  book.  Tlie  more  commonly  received 
theories  of  Bishop  Newton,  Fabci,  and  others,  who  have  conceived  it 
to  have  been  prophetical  of  the  Papal  power,  are  too  liable  to  ob* 
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cording  to  his  sensual  mode  of  thinkinsr,  (they  say) 
dreamed  of  an  earthly  reign  of  Christy  in  which  they 
will  rejoice  in  banquets,  gluttony,  and  other  groat 
enjoyments,  as  the  Apocalypse  teaches* 

jections  ;  for,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  sensibly  remarks,  "almost  every 
coiiuiieiiulor  lias  bccoiriG  a  prophet ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  ex- 
plain, he  began  also  to  propheay.'' — The  more  remote  and  the  more 
improbable  have  in  these  expositions  been  accepted  into  the  place  of 
tlic  more  proximate  and  probable :  that  which  was  passing  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Apostle,  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted, 
has  been  neglected  for  that,  which  lie  uughl  }iaie  known  by  Revela- 
tion, but  which  it  no  where  appears  irom  the  critical  aaaiysia  of  the 
book  tliat  he  dal  know. 

From  the  corresponding^  c\.ini])lL  S  in  the  Jewish  and  oilier  writings, 
whicii  we  have  adduced  on  §  1 7  7.  it  is  clear,  that  the  Apostle  not  only 
cited  prophetic  passages,  and  formed  his  stylo  in  a  great  degree  upon 
them,  but  iiUo,  that  he  alluded,  much  ■j.s  possible,  to  Jewish  opi- 
nions, traJaiuaa,  and  plir,i.s(;'(}log"y.  Hence,  the  glossc-,  and  luter- 
preiaiioiis  which  Wtre  annexed  to  thc^o.  could,  as  m  instance  of 
the  Millenium,  have  been  easily  forc(  d  on  tlu;  words  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  the  analogous  passages,  by  ilioHe  Ilcresiarciis,  wlio  were  de- 
sirous oi  J  .roving  their  theories  by  this  work.  Con^tejuently,  Ce- 
rinthua  could  have  found  but  little  dilHculty  in  strainu)i:  detached 
pans  to  the  support  of  his  dogmata  ;  and  from  this  presumed  and 
forced  coincidence,  it  doubtless  arose,  that  his  sect  in  sub:»e(juent 
times  referred  the  composition  of  the  Book  to  him.  But  John's 
claims  are  too  well  supported,  and  these  citations  too  fully  solve 
the  origin  of  this  assertion,  for  any  importance  to  be  attached  to 
such  ill-autlienticated  traditions.  Hypothesis,  indeed,  must  necessa- 
rily be  connected  with  every  Hermeneutical  attempt  on  this  subject, 
but  hypothesis  can  have  IraK  little  influence  on  a  critical  examination 
of  the  style,  idiom,  and  natioml  phraseology.  Nor,  if  Gerinthus  did 
write  an  Apocalypse,  can  it  be  proved,  that  bit  work  was  not  one  of 
those  many,  wbidi  were  drenlated  among  Ae  aarlj  CbtiatiaQs  under 
the  names  of  PMmt  and  otfaer  Apostles  t  Tbo  author  of  the  Codex 
Nasaraeiis  was  evidently  acquainted  w^  St.  John's  book :  bb  work 
contains  wboW  passages  from  it,  and  as  we  see  it  there  applied  to 
the  tbeories  of  tha  Nanfasans,  so  was  it  doubtless  applied  to  those 
of  other  Hcietics, — to  those  of  Cerinthna  among  the  rest— and  this 
Uia  Jewish  idkim  and  attusioos,  with  iriikh  it  abouadsi  etsfly  ana* 
blod  tan  to  achism— StVaailstor. 
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They  considered  tlie  contents  of  the  Revelations, 
as  wc  here  see,  quite  in  that  anti-allegorical  sense, 
and  in  that  literal  interpretation,  in  which  Nepos 

explained  tliem  ^  to  1)0  i;ro.ss  and  coi  j^ioreal.  When 
tlicy  theiTfui  e  u)ct  Nvitlian  opponent,  who  denied  the 
rigorously  literal  explanation  of  the  book,  and  who 
proposed  an  allegorical  exposition,  all  their  reasons 
were  untenable,  and  the  whole  parallel  between  the 
doctrines  of  Coriiithu.s  and  the  Apocalypse  fell  to- 
gether to  the  ground. 

Cons c  q ucntly,  the  stains  quiBstionh  is  so  construct  ed , 
that  the  dispute  could  only  be  conducted  against  Ne- 
potians  and  their  hypotheses.  Let  us  now  of  our  own 
accord  conclude,  who  w  ere  the  rtifc  ^rno  v^iwv,  the  pre- 
decessor-?,  to  whom  Dionysius  refers,  and  towhat  age 
they  may  justly  lay  a  claim. 

The  manner,  in  which  they  still  further  treated 
their  pro])osition  is  also  to  be  considered.  They  do 
not  merely  say,  that  they  w  ere  informed  by  cotcmpo- 
raries  of  the  Apostles,  that  John  did  nut  compose  the 
Apocalypse, — that  another  wrote  it — or,  that  they  pos- 
sessed authentic  accounts  of  well-informed  men,  ac- 
cording to  w  horn  the  book  did  not  appear  until  after 
John,  in  this  or  that  place.  V>y  no  means — these 
arc  not  the  arguments  which  they  produce ;  but  all 
which  they  allege  is  extracted  from  the  Book  itself ; 
they  went  through  it  from  chapter  to  chapter,  to 
show  that  it  was  without  sense  and  connection,  that 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  works  enveloped  in 
mystery,  &c. 

But  even  that,  which  they  seem  to  advance  as  an 
ancient  historical  piece  of  learning,  Hwtov  rtva,  wc  fic  rnc 

TTapacoortwc,  Euscb.  iii.  28.  that  Ccrinthus  also  taught 

T€ivr^C  ivev^ai  virnTt^tfttroi,  Euseb.      E*  vii.  24. 
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the  Bame,  is  not  even  to  be  reconcped  witk  Jihs  doc* 

trinal  system.   For  that  God  or  Christ  wouU  restom 

the  material  creation  of  the  Demiurgiis,  and  recall 
to  exMitence  the  unsuccessful  work  oi'  an  imperfect 
JEon  is  so  much  the  less  to  be  .expected^  as  this 
labour,  beneath  every  superior  spirit,  was  only  as- 
signed to  the  last  among  the  Heavenly  Natures.  It  is 
likewise  as  little  to  be  expected,  that  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  spirit,  the  Christ,  who  is  incapaUe  of 
all  earthly  affections,  sufferings,  and  enjoyments, 
should  commence  a  reign  upon  tliis  earth — should 
here  establish  his  court,  and  give  dances  and  sensual 
diversions. 

There  is  only  one  individual  way  of  reconcih'ng 
the  possibility  of  such  an  assertion  with  his  opinions  ; 
namely,  if  we,  according  to  a  later  proposition,  sup« 
pose  Cerinthus  to  have  had  two  sorts  of  doctrinal 
systems ;  an  earlier  one,  while  he  lived  and  spoke 
merely  as  a  Jewish  Christian, — and  a  second,  which 
he  formed  for  himself,  when  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Gnosis 

In  this  case  also,  a  statement  of  Cains  Presbyter 

might  be  true,  who  says,  "  but  Cerinthus  also,  who, 
by  means  of  Revelations,  as  if  they  were  written  by  a 
great  Apostle,  presents  to  us  fabulous  tales  of  won* 
derful  vbions,  which  were  manifested  to  him  by  An* 
gels ' ;  even  he  teaches  that  after  the  resurrection,  there 

4  H.  E.  Gold.  Paulus,  commentationes  Theol.  historiam  CerinUii 
illustraturae.    Jense.  1795.  Hist.  CerintM  pars  prior,  §  17. 

'  According  to  Ibn  Isaac  as  quoted  by  Ab  Th.ilobi,  there  was  a 
Mttt  of  Gnoitical  Heretics,  who  indulged  in  still  greater  absurdities. 

^  CSjUU  ^    i^y    ^Uil  Ji  ijy^ji 

4i  Ibn  Isaac  says,  that  the  CbnBtians  believe,  that  God  tnad^  him 
'  (Jeso^)  sabject  to  death  for  seven  hours  in  the  day,  that  then  lie 
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shall  be  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  men, 
in  this  new  constitution  at  Jerusalem,  shall  abandon 
themselves  to  their  appetites  and  pleasures ;  and  as 

an  enemy  to  the  Divine  Writings,  he  teaches  \\\{\\  a 
deceitful  purpose,  that  a  space  of  a  thousand  years 
shall  be  passed  in  nuptial  enjoyments 

But  however  the  case  may  be,  we  must  here  dis- 
pense with  this  secondary  inquiry,  especially  as  we 
have  fetill,  in  another  connection,  to  say  something 
respecting  tliis  passage  of  Caius,  in  that  point  of 
view,  in  which  it  is  principally  interesting. 

Sufiicu  it,  that  the  predecessors  of  Dionysius 
could  not  })i  oduce  one  single  historical  declaration 
against  the  Apoeal)  p.>e  ;  but  their  w  iiule  endeavours 
were  merely  directed  to  render  it  suspected  fi  uin  its 
contents,  in  which  they  failed  still  more  than  the  rest 
of  their  cotemporaries,  who  were  also  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  interpretation  of  it.  And  if,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  there  exists  no  other  choice  but 
John  or  Cerinthus,  even  this  choice,  which  they  have 
made,  is  ridiculous. 

Dionysius  also  thought  little  of  their  critical  and 
exegetical  acumen,  but  interposed  a  conjecture, 
"which  lie  n\  i^lied  to  render  probable  from  internal 
grounds  ;  namely,  that  there  also  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostle,  a  Presbyter  at  Ephesus,  of  the  name 
of  John,  of  whom  Papias  has  occasionally  spoken  in 
his  writings ;  him,  therefore,  Dionysius  proposed  as 
the  author. 

But  neither  the  Predecessors  of  Dionysius  nor 
himself  were  able  to  establish  their  opinion  in  Africa. 

resuscitated  hini,  and  caiiied  Inm  to  ascend  to  liimsclf."  Whether 
this  was  the  real  opinion  ot  any  liert  tical  sect,  or  merely  a  Moham- 
medan reverie,  is  uncertain. — Translator • 
'  Euseb.  H.  £.1.  iii.  c.  28. 
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Cypriaii  considered  the  Apocalypse  to  'be  a  Dhma 

Scriptura,  Scriptura  Sancta,  by  means  of  ^\  hich  God 
or  Jesus  Christ  8peaks  \  As  little  did  Lactantius, 
and  Augustin^  or  other  Teachers  in  the  Latino- 
African  Church,  allow  themselves  to  maintain  the 
contrary.  But  even  the  Egyptians  themselves,  (such 
as  Athanasius,  the  most  renowned  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dionysitts,  and  Marcus,  the  Monk,)  insisted 
upon  John  the  Apostle. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Africa;  but  the  Asiatics 
were  better  pleased  with  the  proposition  of  Diony- 
aius ;  and  the  Bishops  of  the  4th  century  seem,  for 
the  most  part,  to  have  inclined  to  his  side.'  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  no  longer  mentions  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Canonical  Books,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  works  does  not  quote  it.  Gregory 
Nasiansen,  the  Theologian,  allows  to  it  indeed  in 
itself  an  authority  in  doctrines  of  Faith,  and  refers  to 
it ;  but  in  his  metrical  catalogue  of  the  writings  of 
the  Testament,  wh^re  he  was  obliged  to  represent 
the  public  opinion,  he  no  where  mentions  it.  Basi- 
lius  the  Cappadocian,  and  Epiphanius  the  Cyprian, 
spoke  indeed  in  favour  of  it,  as  an  authentic  treatise 
of  the  Apostle  John ;  Amphilochius  of  Iconium, 
however,  candidly  confesses  that  some  respect  the 
Apocalypse  as  inspired,  but  that  others  reject  it. 

The  opinions  of  the  Asiatics  Eusebius  has,  on  that 
account,  described  to  us  in  his  Canon,  of  which  we 
have  made  mention  in  its  proper  place.  He  says 
that  some  place  it  in  the  first  class,  and  others  in  the 
third.  But  in  the  latter  he  has  placed  those  writings, 
vrhich  indeed  are  not  of  Apostolic  origin,  btU  wUdk 
neverthelets  were  written  by  pious  men  md  orthodox 

*  Bpist.  LVi.  ad  Thibftntan,  p.  218.  Ep.  luii.  ad  Coflil.  p.  SM% 
de  hab.  Vhg.  p.  S1S~17.  Bditio  jiu^u  Munom  Vciiet%  175S. 

VOL.  n.  T  t 
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teachers.  Among  these  they  reckoned  the  Apoca* 
lypse ;  they  ascribed  it  neither  to  the  Apostle  nor  to 

Ccrinthiis,  but  trod  in  the  middle  path,  which  Diouy- 
sius  Itad  pohited  out. 

.  But  independently  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
in  the  1th  century^  still  earlier  opponents  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  Asia  are  mentioned  to  ns;  namely, 
the  sect  of  the  y//oi»-/ respecting  whom,  in  propor- 
tion as  less  was  known,  the  more  was  written. 
For  Epiphanius  enriched  the  Natural  History  of 
Heretics  with  a  new  Species,  and  called  it  that 
of  the  Alogi.  The  Cyprian  Bishop  had  perhaps 
taken  offence  at  the  Anti-Apocalyptical  notions  oi 
his  neighbours  and  colleagues  on  the  continent,  and 
would  i'ain  denounce  future  punishment  to  them  on 
account  of  their  attempts. 

However  this  may  be,  he  invented  a  Heresy , in  which 
he  cunii>ii  ed  those  who  contradicted  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  his  Logos,  or  the  Apocalypse,  or  botJi 
together.  There  were  certainly  many,  who  had  in* 
dulged  in  censures  respecting  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  together:  such  as  Cerinthus,  the  Nazamans, 
the  I'^bionites,  Cerdo,  IVIarcion,  and  several  jnore  ; 
he  had  also  shortly  before  added  Thcodotus  to  the 
number,  who  does  not  at  all  deserve  this  with  regard 
to  the  Gospel,  unless  he  be  included  with  them  on 

"  r^pijtli  iuIlis,  who  first  (as  Ilug  observcs\u:avc  to  them  this  name, 
lluis  dc.sciihc:j  lu  L.  i.  p.  181  : — ^\HtfTi.ot>fjt  roiwr  o't  'AAo- 

k\)i  t  »,,;(  i.hri'X.  y  ny'i~)iroif  i~i  ~:uffie>  (u  roTr  inofia,  rovrtrrTty, 
uXuym'  ''\i>y  ')'n;)  r1]^'  tt'i'^irny  KftXuvn^ytp-,  (i-<i>](i\\nviray  liotiyyoit 
Tur  iytj')\<>''i',  tTTti  o'vyroy  Xoyoi'  (I'u  it  }^oirni  Toy  Tfitia Ji  Of  Kewnoi'y- 
fiiyoyj  <}\oyoi  , yo-(j»  rut*  dWoriiwi  Tuiyin  Traira-rairti'  VTrao^^orrt i, 
rov  Kijotr^ i^mrvj,  Knt  ouTiTOrov  *lwa)  iof  ivayytXmy  ttyorrat^  o'vrt  rijy 

uvrou  d7toKu\v\Li>  >  Ixi  a  Subsequent  passaui  ,  he  statt  s  his  reason  for 
assigning  to  them  i\m  name,  IttciO)  TON  AOI  ON  TOY  OEOY 
diroflttWovrai — 1;\  r\  X\  Cf.  Aiigustinum  tie  Ha?resibus,  c.  xxx.  et 
Dantenm  in  AuQivslimim.—Trattsiafor, 
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accomit  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  do  not  know. 
But  all  these  and  the  others,  ^vhom  he  also  might 
have  added,  w^e  implicated  in  other  heresies,  aud 
their  Alogicax*  assertions  were  only  a  secondary 
affair,  whidi  was  more  or  less  connected  with  their 
theories. 

For  this  reason,  all  that  he  says  is  indeiinite,  be- 
cause he  formed  a  leading  character  from  a  casual 
and  not  at  all  a  decisiTe  criterion,  and  from  this 

united  individuals,  who  were  most  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  He  might  just  as  well  have  written 
about  the  heresy  of  the  Anti-Luksans,  because  many 
rejected  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  both  together.  This  heresy  in  EpipUa- 
nius  is  consequently  without  a  beginning  and  with- 
out an  end,  without  a  cause,  without  a  country^ 
without  leaders  and  ramifications:  he  constantly 
hovers  about  merely  general  terms  ;  and  informs  us 
nothing  respecting  the  history  of  his  Alogi,  except- 
ing that  at  one  time  such  had  existed  in  Thyatira, 
and  had  offended  against  the  Apocalypse;  with 
respect  to  the  Gospels,  he  liad  no  accusations  against 
them.  Also  respecting  these  he  leaves  us  uninformed 
as  to  their  origin,  beginning,  connexion,  &c*,  and 
contents  himself  with  merely  stating  the  time,  since 
which  they  had  ceased  to  exist  there. 

"  When  these  (says  he)  and  the  Cataphrygiaus 
had  there  fixed  their  place  of  action . .  • .  •  they 
drew  the  whole  city  with  them  into  their,  error  ; 
but  those,  who  denied  the  Apocalypse,  have  them- 
selves confirmed  the  admonitions  (of  the  Apocalypse) 
with  regard  to  those  times."  ^  But  now  (he  con- 
tinues), in  the  present  moment,  after  112  years,  there 
is  a  Church  there ;  it  is  increasing,  aud  already 
others  have  arisen.   But  at  that  time  the  whole 
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Church  had  passed  over  into  that  of  the  Cataphry- 
gians  \" 

Til  us  he  relates  to  us  the  termination  of  these 

1  kitties  at  'Jliyatira,  IVom  which,  up  to  the  time, 
^\hen  Epiplianius  wrutc  liis  Ilacrcsiological  work,  112 
years  had  elapsed.  l>iit  he  wrote  it  under  Valenti- 
nian  the  First,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  i.  e.  in 
the  year  375  or  376  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
If  now  the  11-2  years  had  previously  elapsed,  their 
teruiinatiou  falls  in  the  year  202:  nearly  iu  those 
times,  when  Diouysius  had  effected  the  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Nepotians  and  Anti-Apocalypticans 
in  l'4iypt. 

One  would  certainly  suppose  from  tliis  coinci- 
dence ol  eveiits,  that  the  Alogi  of  Thyatira  were  in 
connexion  and  mutual  understanding  w  itli  tiie  Egyp- 
tians, who,  about  this  time,  had  submitted  to  the 
Church. 

It',  then,  that  which  Epipiiauius  at  the  coinniciice- 
nient  ol  the  introduction  to  this  treatise,  says  re- 
specting this  sect,  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
Asiatic  Alogi  (for  he  does  not  even  say  a  word  of  the 
African),  if  that  indeed  holds  good  respecting  them, 
namely,  that  they  wished  to  ascribe  tlic  Apocalypse 
to  Cerintiuis  ;  so  this  agreement  in  an  absurdity 
shews,  that  they  were  any  thing  but  independent  of 
each  other. 

But  even  the  arguments  which  they  extracted 

from  the  Hook  itself,  from  its  obscurity,  its  impene- 
trable contents,  ra  iv      AiTOKaXv^tt  ^a^iwg,  Kai  okotuvw^ 

"  Epiphnn.  I  Inor.  li.  p.  1 98.  Ed.  Basil.  Another  still  more  obscure 
lit  termination  of  lime  respecting  tlio  bt  grinning  of  the  MonumUts,— 
otj  ijj'  ^fot'oc  fttra.  Tov  Xiarripv.  « i  uXiji^ir  iiri  trrfrnKovra  fcat  rpiffik' 
ircffci',  lie  fitWovtrm  rris  tKUtft  itucX^oiat  srAai  no-cat  Kai  yuvtvtff^ai 
iy  rp  A^aru  <pf>i"y(tr  aipfffci,  1.  c.  cannot  here  be  adduced,  us  he  only 
expressly  mentions  it  respecting  the  Montanists. 
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u^vifuva,  are  the  very  same,  that  the  Africans  applied 
to  similar  purposes. 

It  is  likewise  evident,  from  all  the  proob  which 
Epiphamushas  urged  against  them,  and  from  all  the 

arguments,  to  which  hu  refers  on  their  .side  of  the 
question,  that  they  did  not  dispute  from  documents, 
but  from  the  different  ideas,  which  each  entertained 
of  the  Book^  and  that  their  reasonings  against  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  andents,  could  not  deserve  attention, 
unless  they  were  perfectly  correct  and  iucuutro- 
vertible. 

These  are  the  occurrences,  which  the  Apocalypse 
experienced  in  these  two  parts  of  the  world ;  and  now 
we  would  also  turn  our  survey  to  Europe,  for  the  sake 
also  of  observing  its  reception  and  progress  tliere. 
But  very  few  of  the  European  Greeks  during  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  either  acquired  by  means  of  their 
works  any  merit  on  the  score  of  religion,'  or  an 
honorable  memory  for  themselves;  and  even  the 
writings  of  these  few,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
excellent  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  could  not  guard 
themselves  against  the  violences  of  the  age.  We 
therefore  seek  in  vain  for  a  solution  of  this  question 
among  them,  and  are  directed  to  the  Westerns, 
among  whoiu  we  would  now  collect  researches. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  occupied  with  visions,  the  second  with 
moral  precepts,  and  the  third  with  allegories.  The 
first  and  tlie  liibi  parts  have  sucli  an  uncommon  simila- 
rity, in  their  plan,  to  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  indivi- 
dual parts  we  should  conceive  them  to  be  an  imita« 
tion  of  it.  It  is  well  known,  what  profane  Philology 
acquires  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  ancient 
works  from  the  imitation  of  them ;  the  very  same 
advantage  might  avail  us  here,  if  by  an  impartial 
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comparison  of  botli,  we  would  give  to  this  observa- 
tion that  solidity,  of  which  it  seems  capable.  De- 
tached metaphors,  lines  in  the  portraiture,  and 

hiuiilaii:ics  of  c'\])rcssion,  which  may  be  considered 
as  rcniinisccuccs  of  the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of 
tiicir  .strong  rc'^cmblancc  to  it,  have  already  been 
collected  by  Nathaniel  Lardner;  which  are  also 
repeated  in  a  very  useful  Manual  on  this  subject  ^ 

111  the  17th  year,  or,  as  some  critics  maintain 
that  it  should  be  read,  in  the  7th  year  of  Marcus 
Aurclius,  as  Eusebius  relates,  the  Christians  were 
exposed  to  severe  persecutions  in  Gaul.  The 
Churches  of  liVons  and  Vienne,  in  particular,  had 
seen  some  of  their  mcMubcrs  obtain  the  honor  of 
inaityrdoni ;  both  communities  imparted  tJic  afflic- 
tions, which  they  had  endured  as  well  as  their  joy, 
on  account  of  the  firm  confession  of  their  people,  in 
a  letter  to  the  imited  Churches  in  Phrygia  and  Asia, 
of  which  luiscbius  has  incorporated  a  great  part  into 
his  history.  One  of  the  Martyrs  is  extolicd  in  it 
in  the  words  of  Revel,  xiv.  10.;  and  the  passage 
also  in  llevcl.  xxii.  11.,  with  some  Tariations,  is 
applied  to  him ;  which  is  the  requoted,  as  a  citation 
iioni  a  sacred  and  j)r()phctical  writing  \ 

It  is  notorious,  how  often  Ireuijeus  made  use  of 
this  liook  in  his  works,  and  sometimes  also  with  tlic 
formulary,  Johannes  domini  discipulus*,  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  call  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  Hip- 
pul)  tus,  his  friend  and  scholar,  if  wc  would  consider 

'  in  Christ.  Frictii  icli  Schmid  s  historia antiqua  ct  vindicatio  cano- 
iiis.  Lips.  1773,  ^  lU.  p.  iliiS. 

tiiirt^t  orruv  uv  v-nyt].  itta  ?/  ynm-,!)  7:\ijuo>}}),  o di'OfiO^  dyofxtj^ 

C!r.7fi  tri,  ^ai  o  <  iKiinr  »  iKnu.y'TijT:)  IT;.     Kjtseb.  H.  E.    L.  V.  C.  I. 

*  Adv.  likdo.  L.  iv.  c.  UO-  n.  11.,  ami  L.  v.  c.  iiii^  n.  1. 
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hha  aa  a  Western^  according  to  the  marble-monu- 
ment, which,  was  disooTered  on  the  wdl  «t  St.  Lan* 
fence  in  the  year  IWl,  wrote  vwtp  rov  cant  'Iwnwifv 

tvayytXiov,  kql  'ATroicaXv\p&wg,  and  also  accordiiig  to 
the  account  of  Jerome,  ds  Apogalypsi.  Andreas 
of  Cappadoeia  has  often  and  honestly  made  use 
of  his  ilhiBtrationB  of  the  Apocalypse  widi  the 
name  of  the  author,  and  Jacobus  Edessenus,  on  the 
same  occasion,  has  referred  to  the  exposition  of  this 
renowned  teacher  ^ 

The  anonymous  author  in  Muratori  declares  John, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  have  been 
author  of  the  Reveliations  ^  This  anonymous  person, 
according  to  the  judgmcfnt  of  somr  scholars^  is  8ilp«- 
posed  to  he  Caius,  the  Soman  Psesbyter ;  hut  othent 
enumerate  this  same  Caius  among  the  declared 
opposersof  the  Apocalypse*  He  had  indeed  once  acted 
a  simiiar  part,  when  he  gave  a  different  direction  to 
tfie  opinionaof  the  Westerns  sespecting  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Hebrews  :  we  therefore  cannot  in  this  place 
dismiss  him  without  a  strict  examination.  A  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  Apocalypse  worthy  of  notice 
among  the  Westerns  might  otheifwise  easily  escape 
us,  and  the  remaining  branches  would  then  be  iuco-^ 
herent. 

The'  accusation  against  Caius  is  founded  upon  a 
passage  of  Euaehins  previously  cited,  who,  in  treat* 

ing  of  the  dogmata  of  Cerinthus,  explains  himself  in 
the  following  assertions.  "  Caius  writes  thus  of  him; 
but  Cerinthus  also  (who  by  means  of  Revelations,  as 

'  ^  Bpluftia  Syr.  Opp.  T.  1.  p.  S9t.  \mm^  <flK^Aoflu) 

*  Aatiq.  Ital.  M.  OS.  T.  iii.  p.  Cvm  ipgeBeantt  Apotcolus 
Paidusy  aequena  pnedeceafl4Mrii  vm  ioMmm  ordinenif  oMaiii  noimiM- 
tim  wptem  eoelcdis  fcribftt,  etc«  Cfi  tbe  additioiMd  ^bforvalioiii  on 
iliia  subjem  m  tli&  dlsctMiMm  of  tho  Camn.  
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if  they  were  written  by  a  great  Apoetle,  presents  to 

us  fabulous  tales  of  wonderful  visions,  ^vluch  were 
shown  to  him  by  Angels),  teaches,  that  alter  the  He- 
sdnection  there  shall  be  an  earthly  kingdoin  of 
Christy  and  that  men  in  this  new  Constitotion  at 
Jerusalem  shall  abandon  themselves  to  their  aj)pe- 
tites  and  pleasures  ;  and  as  an  enemy  to  the  inspired 
writtngs,  he  teaches  with  a  deceitful  intentton,  that 
a  space  of  1000  yean  shaU.be  passed  in  nuptial  en- 
joyments 

Consequently  Cerinthus  invented  Revelations 
under  the  name  of  a  great  Apostle;  This  is  so  ge- 
netaDy  expressed,  that  it  might  be  the  Apocalypse 

of  Peter  or  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  or  even  one  under 
the  name  of  John,  without  being  exactly  ours.  But 
that  wliich  follows,  it  will  be  replied,  approiimates  us 
nearer  to  John.  Certainly  this  spurious  Revdslion, 
as  to  its  contents,  would  have  some  similarity  to  that 
of  John  ;  but  that  it  is  actually  the  same,  that  it  is  i/- 
weff,  which  is  ascribed  to  Cerinthus,  the  passage  by  no 
means  maintains.  It  seems  even  t6  advance  the  con- 
trary. Tor  the  Kingdom  of  a  tliousaiid  years  of  s^en- 
sual  enjoyments, which  he  artfully  invented  from  ani- 
mosity to  the  sacred  writings,  identifies  a  treatise 
which  was  planned  as  a  counterpart  to  our  Apoca- 
lypse. For  if  he  maliciously  invented  a  sensual  king- 
dom of  a  *  thousand  years  against  the  sacred  writings^ 

^tfiof^f^  c«v««ciytt  Xtyutr  fura  r^r  dyaaratnt^  iwtyiwy  nVat  ro 
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this  .opposition  can  then  only  refer  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  John^  which  alone  has  allotted  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  to  the  Dead  to  reign  with  Christ* 

I  here  quote  the  words  of  a  more  modern  scholar, 
who  has  elucidated  this  fragment  of  Cains  with  an 
acateaess  peculiar  to  him :     Manifestius  autem 

adhuc  discerni  videiitur  al  'AttokuXviPhq  illae  Ceria- 
thianae  a  Ca^o^ica,  dum  Caius  a  Cerintho  numerum 
miUe  annorum  in  festum  aliquod  nuptiale  ^oiMUf . 
shuKo  aique  ex  odio  Sacrarum  Scriphiranm  applica* 

turn  fuisse  innuit.  Quarumnam  enim  Dei  Scrip- 
turarum  odiOj  ut  numerice  mille  a^orum  festum 

tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  St.  John's  words  in  Rev. 
XX.  5.  mention  a  particular  period  connected  with  the  first  Resur- 
rection.   Whether  we  may  argue  from  hit  symbolical  Uuiigua<7P, 
that  he  actually  intended  10<K^  years,  is  most  uncertaio,  because  ^^Hk 
perpetually  occurs  for  a  very  great  and  indefinite  number.  Xbiu  in. 
Deut.  vii.  0»  God  is  said  to  keep  his  covenant  yTf  to  a  thoik' 

sand  generationit  which  is  irrefragably  proved  in  Ps.  cv.  8.  to  mean 
XirtSn       ^v^r*  Rabbinical  writers  determine  the  first  Resur« 

rection  to  be  the  intermediate  period  between  the  daya  of  the 
Meaaiah  and  H^il  D^1^»  by  whicti  I  understand  them  tp  mean  the 
time  intervening  between  Measiah  Ben  Joseph  and  Meeiiah  Ben 
David*  according  to  a  Glosi  on  Sanhcdrin,  1 92.  c.  1*  Pocock's  re« 
marks, — ^'*ait.— Q.  Vir  Johannes  Cochiut  Sectam  Nacbmanidti 
duplicem  atatoeie  Resnrrectronem,  generalemi  «eif.  oamiaw  komimwm 
mmm  •  Asto  haoe  vero  aliam,  qnA  noo  niai  qui  meriti  fiierint^  ad  con* 
BoeU  vitm  tecrei^  mimia  reversori  imt,  qnando  Chiiitoa  advenoi* 
lit."  We  moat  not  however  accept  thia  passage  in  die  Apocalypse 
Uteralli/f  nor  numerieoBift  because  this  number  both  in  Greek,  and 
the  Asiatic  languages  has  continually  an  indefinite  and  wumtri^ed 
sigiii fication.   (See  the  Preface.) 

St.  John  in  Ae  Millenium,  which  seems  iVom  the  context  to  be 
the  space  of  thtt  first  Resurrection,  how  long  soever  it  may  be,  cer- 
tainly alluded  to  current  traditions.  Cf.  vocem  pyik  in  Lexico  Aruch, 
Platonis  Remp\ibh'cam,L.x.  (dc  Erofilio  Aiinenii),Virg.^n.L.vi.748. 
His  allusion,  therefuie,  from  its  concidence  with  antecedent  legend^ 
might  easily  have  given  rise  to  tlit'  speculauon^  of  Heresiarchs,  and 
liave  been  alleged  as  an  evidence  of  their  theoiics.— Jran^/aior. 
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impostor  fingerct»  adduci  potuerit,  nisi  ipsius  Apo- 
calypseos  Canonicse  ?  Alibi  enim  in  S.  Codicc  mille 
annos  festos  proinitti  non  novimus.  Mens  igitur 
Caii  alia  non  videtur  esse  pos»c,  pra^ter  hauc  :  fiuxi>se 
Ccriutlmni  Judaismo  plenum  proprias  a?rojcaXir|tic, 
atque  ut  facilius  falieret  lecturos,  ipsum  etiam  ilium 
millc  annorum  numerum  ex  Divinis  Libris,  ipsi  aded, 
wt  in  pessimam  partem  iis  uti  non  vcreretiir,  cxosis 
nuituiun  siunpsisso,  suumqiie  plasma  ea  Canonica) 
Apocalypseos  similitudine  adfecta  exornasse 

This  is  the  more  certain^  as  Ensebius^where  he  in  his 
history  desi7,niedly  treats  of  Caiuss  peculiar  opinion 
rcspectinj]^  the  Canon,  does  not  once  say,  tit  .*  Ik  liad 
attacked  the  Apocalypse.  Neitlier  was  Jerome  ever 
acquainted  with  any  sentiment  of  the  Presbyter, 
whicli  was  unfavorable  to  the  Book.  ButPhotius^who 
still  liad  all  his  writings  before  liim>  and  who  pro- 
duces some  critical  accounts  of  them,  extracts  from 
tiieni,  as  the  principal  point  to  be  remarked,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  admitting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews^  without  having  perceived  in  them  any 
trace  of  a  similar  conduct  against  the  Apocalypse  *. 

'Hiis  J^ook  likewise  had,  neither  in  lloiae  nor  in 
the  other  Latin  Clnirches,  tlie  public  opinion  against 
itf  as  was  the  case  with  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Some  time  after,  the  Confessors  of  the 
Roman  Presbytery  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
Cyprian  of  Cartilage,  which  has  reached  us  in  his 
collection  of  Epistles 

After  them,  Victorinus  of  Pannonia»  Hilarius  of 
Poic tiers,  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  Orosius  of  Spain 

'  O,  Pauhis  Comment.  Tiieol.  Histor.  Cerindii  illattraturae.  Hist. 
Ccrinth.  Pars  prior,  §  .'iO. 

c  Kiiscl).  II.  E.  vi.  ilicronym.  Catalog.  V.  Cajits.  Photius 
» I* '  ^S.  Hwschcl.  l»,  \(*. 

tola  inter  Cyprianiaca»  xxvi»   £d.  Venet.  p.  U2. 
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in  the  Apology  agamst  Pdagius ;  and  several  others 


ST 

» 

RTi; 

of  the  New  Testament^  and  made  use  of  it  in  the 

same  manner,  as  they  used  the  rest. 

Nevertheless  it  appears,  if  we  rightly  understand 
Jerome,  that  the  Latin  Church  did  not  eBtizely  ccm- 
cede  to  this  writing  the  authority  of- a  caBonioal 
book.  He  says^  in  his  observations  upon  the  149th 
P^ahn,*  -the  Apocalypse^  which  is  read  find  re- 
ceived in  the  Chinches,  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
Apocryplud  but  amoag  the  EtdukuHeai  beoka,  iw* 
que  emm  imier  Apocnjphat  Seripimm  haieiur,  sed 
inUr  EeeUsiaMtieas, 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  KccUsmstica 
ServpUura^  is  only  a  writing  of  the  second  orden  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  cotenporaiy  of  Jerome  classes  flie 
Books*  whidi  bdong  to  the  Old  a&d  New  CoTenant, 
or  those  whidi  institute  any  claim  to  it,  in  Cammcos, 
Ecclesiasticos,  et  Apocryplias,  Now  if  the  Father  of 
the  Church  connected  the  same  siguiiicatioQ  with  the 
eaqpreision  Liber  Eeelenmticw,  we  bore  meet  with 
an  unexpected  phamomenoft.  The  Latins  would  in 
this  case,  have  placed  this  Book  in  the  second  clasq, 
among  the  controverted,  to  which  it  would  h;[vc  be- 
longed. Consequently  it  would  have  beeu  iinrtunately 
inserted  in  all  three  classes^  and  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  tbe  Alogi,  it  should  even  be  added  to  the 
fourth,  or  the  fictitious  writings  of  tlie  Heretics.  A 
biagularfate  for  tliis  writing  ! 

But  J erome  does  not  use  the  expression  so  strongly, 
but  uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  as  ids  eotempmuy. 
For  in  the  Episde  to  Dardanus,  he  sa}  s,  if  the  Latins- 
do  not  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  liebiews  among  the 
Canonical  writings,  so  the  Greek  Churches  also, 
with  equal  freedom,  do  not  adopt  the  Apocalypse  of 
John ;  but  I  acknowledge  both ;  for  I  do  not  adhere* 
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to  the  custom  of  the  age,  but  follow  the  authority 
of  more  ancient  authors,  who  make  use  of  proofs 
from  both,  and  indeed  as  Canonical  and  Ecclesiastical 
nri/i/iij^s  ••••  ami  not  merely  as  Aj)ocrvphal  writ- 
ings are  sometimes  used, — iiou  ut  iiUerdum  de  Apo^ 
cryphis  Jacere  soleiU,  sed  quasi  Canonicis  et  Ec- 

CLESIASTICIS. 

Here  Jerome  has  so  expressed  himself,  that  we 
should  tliijik,  tliat  lie  made  no  difference  between  Ca- 
nonical and  ICccIesiastical,  and  attributed  no  stronger 
signification  to  the  one  word  than  to  the  other. 

But  even  his  cotemporary,  of  whom  we  have  here 
spoken,  the  Presbyter  Ruffinus,  who  adopted  the 
signification  Canonical,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Apocnj- 
phaly  in  the  strongest  sense,  and  disideA  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  accordingly,  knew  nothing  of 
the  Apocalypse  being  excluded  from  the  number  of 
tlie  writings  of  the  first  rank,  and  being  thrust 
duw  n  into  the  division  of  the  doubted,  bv  the  ^Ves- 
terns.  He  quotes  it  under  the  title  ot  the  Canonical 
works,  and  indeed  not  according  to  his  own  and 
partial  judgment,  but,  as  he  before  explains  him- 
self, when  he  commences  to  speak  of  the  Canon: 
''these  are  the  works  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
AN  hi  eh,  according  to  the  doctrine  transmitted  from  our 
Predecessors,  are  considered  to  be  writings,  which 
were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  deposited 
in  the  Churches,  as  we  are  instructed  by  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Fathers."  And  at  the  end  of  his  cata- 
logue he  adds, — "  these  are  the  Books,  wiiich  the 
Fathers  have  inserted  into  the  Canon,  and  v/hich 
they  have  appointed  to  us  as  sources  of  the  doctrine 

of  our  Fiiilh.'* 

According  to  this,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
Latins  having  sufi'ered  themselves  to  be  so  misguided 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  Africans,  and  afterwards 
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by  those  of  the  Asiatics,  as  to  have  made  any  altera- 
tion, on  account  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  established 
division  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  . 


SECTION  CLXXVIL 

The  Apocalypse,  in  the  tveatment  of  its  subjects, 
frequently  enters  into  very  great  circumstantiality^ 

and  pourtrays  them  with  many  embellishments;  but 
there  is  much  in  the  detail,  which  seems  not  to  be 
essential,  and  nevertheless  communicates  to  the 
subject  its  perfect  scope.  The  minor  incidents 
become  thereby  often  significant ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  whole,  because  in  such  an 
outline  the  incidents  must  necessarily  be  neglected. 
Yet  will  we  endeavour  to  bring  the  whole  into  one 
survey. 

John  beheld  at  Patmos,  in  a  trance,  a  form  like  that 
of  a  mail  between  seven  lamps;  in  which,  however,  all 
was  Superhuman,  uncommonly  Glorious  and  Divine. 
This  form  commanded  him  to  write  seven  Epistles 
to  seven  communities  of  Asia,  the  symbols  of  which 
are  the  seven  surrounding  lamps,  which  are  tended 
by  seven  Spirits.  These  Epistles  commend  the  vir- 
tues, censure  the  faults  of  the  seven  Churches,  admo* 
mail  some  to  amend,  and  others  to  be  constant^ 

♦        •        ♦        ♦        •  '  ♦ 

'  To  the  greater  pert  of  this  epiendid  imigery  we  find  perallelst 
betidee  thoee  which  Wetetein  bu  notioed.  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
siviii.  10.,  nenttoM  •  ▼ition  of  seven  stars*  which  ire  explauied  to 
be  Angels,  which  agrees  wHh  the  16th  verse  of  Rev»  j.»  end  thet  there 
was  some  oonneiion  between  theni»  that  either  John  had  seen  this 
Boobf  or  that  this  pert  of  the  Book  was  borrowed  from  John,  is  evident 
firom  Uie  simitar  efloet»  which  was  produced  by  the  vision.  Tbia% 
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This  took  place  on  the  Earth ;  but  now  the  gate  of 
Heaven  is  opened,  and  an  herald  commanded  John  to 

cuur.  Here  Jie  saw  God  on  a  throne,  encircled  w  ith 
glory,  and  round  him  tour  and  twenty  ot*  his'  elect 

Enoch  fcH  on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  dead,  until  the  Angel  revived 
him ;  and  John  says,  iirctru  v^c  tovq  rotnc  uvrvvy  uic  >  < *.(H;r*  kat 
rr^k-f  rtiv  t.tiuiy  avrov  ^ih,aiir  i^tf  Xtyafj  /tut*  Mi;  ^o/3ov.  Vers.  17. 
^Trttnsttdor. 

k  This  m.igniticcnt  description  of  the  Throne  of  God  is,  in  an  infe- 
rior stylo,  initiated  in  Pirki  Eliezer,  c.  4.    There  four  tnbci»  of 
ministering  Angels  are  described  eternally  hymnim^  theDivinc  praises. 
The  tirst  tribe  is  headed  by  Michael  on  the  ri-Iir,  the  second  by 
Gabriel  on  tlic  left,  tlie  third  by  Uriel  in  front,  the  fourth  by  Raphael 
behind  it;  (k-vjc\r/^£f  roD  ^ptiyvu — Apoc.)    The  Sbekinah  is  in  the 
middle  of  tlic  throne      /if^w  row  ^pot-ov — apvtor  itrrrfKuc),   On  the 
head  of  the  Shckinah  is  a  crown  (rather  the  T/l^       /i"fl\7i')  in  the 
front  of  which  is  the  siiem  h  amporash  or  ixcommunicabls  kame  : 
tlius  A]^K)C.  XiK.  IC.  the  Logos  ex^t  eirt  ro  ifiartov  icat  evi  ro  piiput^ 
av7i*v  Tf>  uiu^fi  y(y{Ki/i^ie»'o)',  BairtXcvc  /3u(rtXci3t^  Kat  ILvptoc  Kvptw**. 
In  like  ni.iniiiT,  as  in  the  Revelations,  his  eyes  are  said  to  pervade 
the  tvholc  earth :  a  veil  is  expanded  before  him :  a  fiery  sceptre  is 
in  his  hand.  Within  that  veil  seven  Angels  minister  unto  bim ;  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  tlmnder  rolls  around  him :  (Wtrrpami,  icai 
/luoi  rat,  Kfu  ^lavm)  hts  throne  resembles  sapphire,  and  the  Cherubic 
animals  ijitTottpa  ,'iJ(i)are  at  its  feet.  Two  Seraphim  stand,  one  at  the 
right,  the  other  at  the  left  ;^each  has  six  wings,  with  two  of  wliicli 
they  veil  their  faces,  lest  they  should  behold  the  face  of  the  Sbekinah, 
and  with  two  they  veil  their  feet,  and  with  two  they  fly,  the  one  ex- 
claiming to  the  other.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 
TsAUAoTii!  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  HisGtOKv!   Ka<  rtv- 

yf/ti»i  rcc  rro^aX/iJ)'.  icat  uvareav9iv  ohK  f()(oi'  iffxtpaf  xm  trnToc,  Xe- 
yorra*  Aytor»  'Ay«of,  Wytoc,  Kvptoc  6  Ofoc,  o  liatroKpartap,  o  wv,  mt 

^  *i>\>>fif 

In  this  same  work,  the  Just  are  described,  as  having  crowns  of  gold 
on  their  heads  {kat  iiT\oy  ttrt  rac  jce^aXac  (rrt^yovf  XP*'**'*'C')  '^^^^ 
description  of  the  animals  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  works.  In 
another  Rabbinical  treatise,  the  thunders,  the  lightnings,  the  voices, 
and  tlie  lamps,  are  enumerated  among  the  inferior  Sephiroth,  and  it 
is  singular,  that  their  number  also  is  restricted  to  seven.  The  act  of 
throwing^  the  crowns  beftiro  thr  throne,  is  borrowed  from  Oriental 
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on  four  and  twenty  Mais.   He  lied  in  liie-  hend  t 

Book  with  seven  seals,  and  no  one  in  the  ^vliole  crea- 
tion WAS  able  to  loosen  them.  But  a  Lamb,  whicb 
stood  on  the  middle  of  the  Throne,  opened  iheae 
seren  seals  anudst  the  hymns  and  praises  of  the  Spiri* 

tual  World — v5. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  iie  perceives  a 
Heio  with  the  insignia  of  victory.  At  that  of  the 
second,  peace  vanishes  from  the  earth ;  at  that  of 

the  third  \  famine  approaches ;  at  that  of  the  fourth^ 

tutbami  Aw,  in  the  Midnsh  on  Yeleui Stmeoni,  p.  1.  f. 
the  KHige»  who  were  pMMnt  at  Pharaoh't  court,  when  M oees  and 
Aaron  performed  their  miradet  hefore  then,  .^Q^  OiTVD  tTDTI 
QITK^ :  «■  eU  Goyemors  of  Provinces  are  accuatomed  to  do,  wheii 
they  advance  to  meet  an  Aaiatic  Monarch. 

The  Herald,  who  in  the  viakm  intiodaeed  John,  is  called  HITlOrT 
hf  the  Jews,  by  way  of  eminence*  Amidat  the  acenery  of  the  viaion 
la  a  Book  aeided  with  leven  aeali,  which  no  one  could  open.  Here 
the  pliraaeology  ia  highly  Oriental :  and  the  general  description  provea 
the  author  to  have  heen  well*-versed  in  the  learning  of  his  day.  Abu 
All  Ibn  Sina,  in  like  manner,  having  perceived,  in  bis  researches  into 
nature,  things,  which  exceeded  the  human  understanding,  is  amd  to 

have  exclaimed,  a^i*  ^1  Jjum^    t^JjS  I JJS,  t^ere  ts  no  access  to 

this  bookt  and  the  notion  of  a  sealed  book,  as  a  metaphor  of  some- 
thing unknown  or  mysterious,  was  common  to  the  Jewish  Prophets 
and  all  the  East.   In  many  countries,  a  festival  called  that  of  break. 
ing  the  seals,  was  observed  with  great  spleudoui,  and  still  exists 
among  the  Chinese  ;  con^scquently,  when  the  Herald  proclaimed,  nc 
tarty  u'siol  a»oTtai  ro  /5i/3Aioi',  kul  Xvaai  tuq  atjipayiSac  ahrov  ;  the  re- 
ference probably  made  to  some  well-known  allusion  gave  a  force  to 
the  passage,  of  wliich  it  is  now  deprived.    Yet  no  one  can  read  the 
symbolical  and  mysterious  ideas,  which  both  the  Talmudist^j  and 
Arabs  liave  affixed  to  seals,  without  arguinir  from  general  analogy, 
that  John  :>  meaning  has  found  but  a  partial  iiuoi  pretation  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  that  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  as  well 
with  the  sacred  as  with  the  traditional  knowledge  of  the  age. — 

'  The  (vyoy  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  the  third  seal,  is  noticed 
in  the  book  of  Enoch,  c.lxx.  U.,  and  the  soul  of  Abel  is  said  in  a, 
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Death  and  its  train ;  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth,  the 

bloud  ol  the  .Martyrs  cries  for  vengeance.  The  sixth 
is  opened  :  the  sun  and  moou  arc  darkened,  tlie  stars 
fall  from  Heaven  :  terror  and  anguish  are  universal. 
Four  Angels  restrain  the  tempests^  until  an  Angel,  who 
arrives  from  the  East,  has  sealed,  v^rith  the  seal  of  the 
Living  God,  twelve  thousand  of  those,  who  should  be 
saved  from  each  tribe  of  Lsrael.  Around  the  Throne  of 
God  stands  a  great  multitude  out  of  all  nations,  in  white 
robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  who  have  arrived 

prcccdir)!^  ]kii  t  of  it  to  be  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  against 
Cain,  exactly  as  the  4"X"^  t*^ V!*''7,f*«»'*ii»'  arc  stated  to  be  crying^ 
for  venm.'ance  at  the  opening  of  tlie  litili  seal.  St.  Jolm  n  presents 
tlirsc  souls  vroKarto  ro'v  ^vfTKinr^mitv  ; — in  which  hv  set  ills  to  refer 
to  the  .'rn  ish  idea,  that  tiie  Souls  of  the  iust  are  preserved  xmilet 
the  Throiir  ofClory,  for  I?.  Akiba  (^Abuth.  c.  -G.)  observes,  that  to 
him,  \v!io  is  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel,  the  case  is  ihu  same,  as  if  he 
were  buried  toidcr  the  nlhn\  —  io  him,  who  is  buried  under  the  altar, 
the  case  is  the  same,  as  if  he  were  buried  undkr  the  tiirom:  of 
GLORY,  liiiim  (liately  afterwards,  they  arc  described  to  be  clothed  in 
white  stol.  s,  by  which  tlie  Apostle  appears  not  simply  to  have  in- 
tended the  eolonr  as  the  i  nil)leni  of  purity,  but  to  have  representet! 
them  in  a  saeerdotal  (  haracLer  :  they  are  probably  ihc  >  ""HJ^ 
of  the  .lews,  l  lie  cusroin  of  changing  tlie  Garments  before  the 
apj)roarh  to  the  altar  was  of  an  unfathomable  aniujuity  :  Jacob  observ- 
ed it  ill  dm.  xxxv.  I.,  and  it  became  one  of  tlic  prominent  enactments 
in  the  Levitiral  institutions.  Maimonides  (Kcli  Ham.  c.  10.  Halak. 
4.,  ^c.)  aliirm.s  those  j)riests,  who  ap))raached  the  altar  without  their 
sacred  vests,  to  be  punishable  with  death,  because  without  them  they 
resembled  the  Laitv,  iS:c.  \c.  cS.c,  A  description  very  similar  to  that  in 
Rev.  vi.  1'?.  et  serpp  is  found  in  Sepher  Kasiel,  f.  3\K  2.,  and  as 
John  is  here  speaking  more  proplut'icOy  he  probably  had  Jer.  iv.  2  t. 
in  his  recollection,  at  ver.  1  I.  IMiny  r\.  11.  it.  So.  )  enumerates  in  his 
cataluuMie  of  portents  a  p!uenon»enoa  which  may  be  cojiipared  to 
this  passage.  Nanvpie  montcs  duo  inter  se  concurrerunt,  crepilA 
maxinio  assultantes.  reei  dentej-tpic,  inter  cos  flamnia  fumoque  in 

co'lum  cxctmte  inierdiu  Eo  coneursu  villru  orancs  clisa*,  ani- 

rnaiia  pcrjuuita,  qu.ne  intra  fuerant,  exanimata  aimt.  To  several 
particulars  included  under  the  remaining  seals,  we  might  also  pro- 
duce equ.il  anaIogie.«J.-- T'/flrwv/rt'/or. 
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from  the  abodes  of  affliction,  and  are  now  eooiforted 
and  sing  praises  to  Ged — viii.  The  seventh  seal  ia 
opened ;  all  "  Heaven  is  silent :  and  now  seven  Angels 

appear  with  seven  trumpets.    The  prayers  of  the 

Saints  lie  upon  an  altar  before  God,  and  the  fragrance 

of  them  ascends  unto  Him — viii.  7* 

•     >    •         ♦        n        •  « 

The  first  ol  the  seven  Angels  begins  the  blast  of 
war ;  fire,  hail,  and  blood  fall  upon  the  earth.  At 
the  sound  of  the  second  trumpet,  a  iiery  mountain  is 
precipitated  into  the  sea»  and  the  third  part  of  the 
water  becomes  blood.  The  third  tmmpet  is  sounded, 
and  a  l)i'iglitly  shining  star  falls  upon  tlic  third  part 
pf  the  rivers  aud  fountains,  which  are  embittered  by 
it*  The  fourth  sounds ;  then  the  third  part  of  the 
sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  becomes  darkened. 
An  eagle  flies  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  and 
cries.  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  earth  !  The 
fifth  sounds,  and  a  star  falls  from  Heaven,  having 
the  keys  of  the  abyss  which  it  opens,  from  whence 
all  sorts  of  poisonous  vermin  come  forth.  At  the 
sound  of  the  sixth  tmmpet,  the  four  Angels,  which 

*  The  most  profound  silence  was  required  by  the  Jews  during  th^ 
ofTering  of  incense,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  within  the  sane 
tuary  at  the  time.  Lev.  xvi.  11 — 18.  At  least  from  this  Law  the 
practice  was  observed  by  the  Jews  :  cf.  Maim.  Mishn.  Dn^tS/l  iff. 
§  3.  Maimonides,  indeed,  frequently  says,  H^T'dSt  □'?lj^n 
GIH  n^rr  l^^,  no  one  mat/  be  h-lvren  the  vestibule  and  the  altar, 
whence  tlic  Jews  commonly  say,  Kp^DTO  SOD.  ^^'f*  ^^^^ 

cense  is  itlence .  Wl^en  Zachariah  was  otTering  the  incense,  Luke 
particularly  remarked,  that  the  proplc  were  praying  <4«#,  mlhoul. 
Amon^,'  the  Gentiles,  no  one  was  allowt  tl  to  speak,  when  the  victim 
was  slain :  hence  the  forinuUry»^i(ii?cto  ImguU: — hence  also  Propertiut 
li  iv.  £1.  6.  1.  writes, 

8«en      vttcs !  Mil  ^fiu^tia  mem, 
Et  eadit  ast«  mm  iaajumuM  focw. 

VOL.  II.  V  tt 
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>vere  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  are  loosened";  thethird 

part  of  mankind  perishes  in  war, — the  survivors 
neverthulcijs  do  not  repent,  nor  desist  from  their 
tdolatrv. 

An  Angel  of  a  colossal  form  speaks  with  the  voiceof 

seven  thunders,  and  extends  a  book  to  John,  who  is 
obli*;cd  lo  .jwallow  it;  he  swallows  it,  begins  to  pro- 
phesy, and  measures  the  edifice  of  tiie  temple  ;  but 
the  outer  court  and  the  city  he  abandons  to  the  ene* 
mies.  Two  martyrs ,  who  are  mentioned  in  magnificent 
terms  of  eulo£;y,  are  also  obliged  to  prophesy,  and 
die  in  the  (Ulegorical  Sudom ; — the  tenth  part  of  the 
city  dies — xi.  15.  The  seventli  Angel  sounds  his 
trumpet.   The  four  and  twenty  Elders  fall  down  be- 

^  Tl»c   i!< -cription   of  the  Locusts  in  ix.  7.  is  borrowed  from 

Joel  ii.  4—7.  Cazvini  in  voce  C^y^  divides  them  in  like  manner 

into  ir^jki  •        horsemen  and  infantrtt,  and  from  tlie  devastations 

wliicil  ilu'V  occasioned,  innumerable  fabK  s  arose  concernini:;  them. 
Sonic  iifc'cnilt  <I,  that  ))arttcu!ar  word^  were  inscribeil  on  their  uin^s, 
and  Df  L»ca>i|)lan  j^ravi  ly  aNsc  rted,  that  the  plague  oj  God  iidi^lit  he 
distinctly  seen  written  upon  tlienu  In  tlie  Persian  MiscelhTnies, 
11     the  tuiiuwHig  Arabic  sentence  is  stated  lo  be  inscribed  on  them. 

Ua>  U>     jJl  Ubli 
•  •» 

**  VCv  are  the  army  of  the  Omnipotent  God :  each  of  us  has  ninety** 
nine  ( LTg.^t  if  the  hundred  were  complete  to  us,  assuredly  we  should 
devour  tlie  worhl,  and  all  that  is  in  it." 

We  read  in  Shabbath,  f.  8U.  I.  of  Abaddon  and  Death  jTOM 
(cf.  vers.  11.)  and  in  f.  110.  1.  of  {T2H"/1^3>  under  which  term 
the  Jews  afterwards  included  the  Cliristian  school.  But  in  Zohar  on 
Numb.  f.  7'k  c.  Hd-L,  Abaddon  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  cell  in 
Gihinnom.  I  lore  the  name  is  applied  to  the  'AyycXogrov  Wfiveew* 
— Translator. 

*  In  the  book  of  Enoch  we  read  of  Angels,  who  m  employed  in 
measuring,  in  the  same  manner  as  John  is  here  described  to  be.  — 
Tranttntor. 
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fore  God's  throne^  and  sing  unto  him  atriamphal 

song*  xii. 

•  «  «  »  m        '  0 

A  woman  appears  in  Heaven ;  she  is  clothed  witli 
the  sun,  under  her  feet  is  the  moon,  on  her  head  is 
a  crown  of  stars.  Her  hour  of  delivery  approaches,' 
and  a  Dragon  is  lying  in  wait  for  the  child,  who  is 
destined  to  rule  the  nations  with  his  sceptre.  But 
Michael  hurls  the  Dragon  down  to  the  earth,  whicli 
occasions  a  general  jubilee  of  the  Heavenly  Host 
But  even  from  thence  he  persecutes  the  woman  in 
labour,  who  avoids  him  by  a  flight  into  desolate  re- 
gions, where  she  brings  forth  and  nurses  her  child* 
Therefore,  the  Dragon  wages  war  with  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  woman,  xiii. 

'  leotfuuytiy  ravra  ra  i^yfi,  Lucloviciis  Cappellus  supposes  Ui6 
smite  Co  be,  to  cnuh  all  nattont,  referring  roc/Mumv  to  j^jjn*  which  is 
Bometiinei  coa^nded  with  njn>  in  its  tenses  and  deriystiTe  Ibnus* 
Bot,  Ais  would  pre^upposs  a  Mebreur  original,  lii  t&e  admissiotf  of 
which  the  Book  would  fiilly  justify  us,  if  we  had  any  Mttorieal  au- 
thority  for  the  assertion.  Nevertheless,  St  3cHm  may  have  imidv  uait 
4tfirwfiainiy  ifi  (hts*  sense ;  as  we*  find:  k  applied  indifleirently  to  anji 
Government^  whether  it  be  mild  or'tyrannicaU 

But  at  ver.  5.  (he  Child'  is  said  to  Asvd  Ikleti  esught  up  to  Gotf 
and  his  Throne/'  parallel  to  which  in  the  fables  respecting  Rachel 
in  Yalcut  Bnbenit  f.  87.  S.  Michael  it  said  to  have  descended  and 
borne  Aer  child  up  tolTQ^n  The  same  work,  f.  87.  2.  men*' 

tions  the  war  in  Heayen  between  the  Celesttal  and  Infernal  Powers, 
which  St.  John  has  cited  in  the  7th  verse;  and  a  name  similar  to 
tliat  i^ivc'iito  die  Evil  Spirit  at  the  0th  is  of  common  occorrence  in  the 
Kabbinical  writers,  e.  g.  '•ilDlpn  who  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  X'>vangclist  is  said  in  iJuhir  on  Zoliar,  f.  27,  c.  107.  to  havebeeQ 
hurled  from  Heaven.  R.  Yehiuiah  Hakkodcsh  asserts  Michael,  id 
tihis  instance,  to  have  been  an  ETrirpaytia  of  tlie  Divine  Majesty,  and 
as  St.  John  speaks  of  ^nrm'ac  Kai  ot  'AyytXoi  avrov,  SO  he  speaks 

TJ'^lb'^Tn  7h?DD,  wlio  is  described,  exactly  ns  nt  the  10th  verse, 
as  the  ^iDpD  or  the  Accnser  of  the  Just,  day  and  nighty  IfC" 

fyte  God. — Translator, 

U  U  2 
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In  the  nieaiitimc  there  arises  from  the  sea  a  ma- 
rine Monster,  with  seven  lieads,  ten  horns,  and  ten 
diadems.    It  wages  war  upon  the  saints :  all  nations 

^vorjihipit.  Another  arises  from  the  earth  with  two 
liorns  and  s])eak>  like  a  Dragon  :  it  subjects  mankind 
to  the  power  of  the  marine  Beast,  makes  an  image  of 
him»  and  commands  the  world  to  worship  him^; 
then  it  marks  his  worshippers  with  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  T3east  liimsclf  bears  the  number  GGG — 
si\  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

But  the  Lamb  stands  upon  Sion  and  marks  his 
faithful  followers,  and  new  songs  of  praise  resound 
in  his  honour,  xiv. 

Three  A  newels  appear  in  Heaven.  The  one  bears 
on  hi^h  the  everlasting  Gospel;  tlie other  exclaims, 
'  B«abylou  is  fallen :  the  third  proclaims  punishments 

In  this  (lesn  i]>tion,  ilic  Jeu  isli  idea  oi"  llie  Books  of  the  Living 
anil  the  Dcrul,  \v!i;ch  arc  c\ crkistiti;L;ly  open  before  God,  is  evulcnt 
nt  vrrspS.  (V^^S  ]^n^n^  nBDI  D^^n  n9D>  and  tbe  decep- 

tions and  pious  frauds  of  the  (ientilr  I'ricsfs  in  causing  images  ir> 
move,  ntid  to  seem  to  l)c  enduod  \\\[\\  lifo.  (whicb  were  practiced  on 
particular  occasions  both  m  the  Kast  and  West,  wherever  Pnganism 
prcvaib  d, )  are  rbr^rly  infrndcd  at  v.  !.'.  1  lu  marks  also,  wliich  the  ido^ 
latere  burnt  or  panned  on  liu  ir  bodies,  among  which  the  thnnderbolt 
of  Jupiter,  (he  helmet  ol  Minerva,  the  spear  of  Mars,  tlie  ivy  of  Bac- 
chus, the  tndcnt  of  Neptune,  and  the  caducetis  of  Nferciiry  were  the 
most  connnon,  are  noticed  in  characters  too  vivid  to  be  mistaken, 
at  V(  r.  ir>.  Tliis  ^aoay^m  riiv  dif/uiror,  as  it  was  called,  prevailed 
among  tiie  C'annanitos  and  idolatrous  .Tews,  as  is  manifest  from 
Isaiah  nntl  tlu>  Prf>phets.  Cf.  Potter's  Arch.  Gr.  1.  i.  c.  10.  p.  55, 
'Jeriulhan  and  AugiiNtin  believed,  that  the  Ciiristians  also  burnt 
the  sign  of  the  cro^s  n]if)n  (hi  ir  bodit"«;.  Cf.  Micron.  Prref.  in  Job, 
But,  as  nuinlKi>,  and  inystioal  marks  were  very  frrqtii  iitly  burnt 
likewise  on  the  foreheads  and  Iiands  of  liie  Pagans,  it  is  mterible, 
^bat  John  in  the  1  Sth  ver>(>  may  bave  had  some  reference  also  to  this 
practice.  Almost  tlie  exact  formulary  of  its  introduction  recurs  in- 
Zohar  Khodesh,  f.  30.  S.  NOH  n\S  ^J^DDm  l^n.  —  Transhtor, 
'  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  made  mention  of  Konie» 
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to  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast.  A  human  form  ap- 
pears above  a  cloud  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand«  and 

nn  Aiigcl  aLsu  appears  with  a  sickle  :  tiic  one  per-> 
iornis  the  harvest,  the  other  the  vintage,  xv. 

«•«•«•' 

Seven '  Angels  with  seven  vials  of  wrath  come 
forth  from  the  Tabernacle  of  God^  surrounded  with 
smoke.  The  first  poured  out  his  vial,  thence  flowed 
imposthumes  and  ulcers  upon  the  earth.  The  se- 
cond poured  it  over  the  sea,  which  bubbled  up  like 
coagulated  blood.  The  third  poured  it  over  the 
rivers  and  fountains,  which  immediately  streamed 

with  blood.  The  fourth  poured  it  over  tlic  Sun^  and 
men  were  scorched ;  the  fifth  over  the  Throne  of  the 
Beast,  and  he  was  enveloped  with  darkness.  The 
sixth  poured  his  vial  over  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
springs  were  dried  up.  1  iually  the  seventh  poured 
out  his  via  in  the  air,  and  a  voice  resounded  out  of 
Gods  sanctuary  from  Heaven— it  is  finished! — ^Nature 
seemed  to  be  reversed ;  every  terrible  phenomenon 
burst  forth  in  it,  to  complete  the  destruction,  xvii. 

under  the  name  of  Babylon,  eitber  from  fear  of  expresdy  writing 
againet  the  Romans,  or  from  a  rappoied  resemblance  betvreen  Ihe  cap* 
tivity  in  Babylon,  and  the  oppressions,  which  they  sustained  firom  the 
"Romans,  Thus,  we  read  in  Shir.  Hashirtm  Rab.  f,  8.  3.  f  IIH 
^^33  ^D1"l :  they  also  ascribed  to  it  the  title,  which  St.  John  has 
given  to  it  — ^DT)  Mighty  Ronie—bxiTi  "p3  the  Great  cUtf, 
 Translator, 

■  It  has  been  conceived,  that  John  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith 
ch.  referred  to  Isaiah  11.  17.    In  the  5th  verse,  the  'AyycXoc  tu>v 
vtanoy,   the       hv  ^V,  uliom  tlie  Kabbinical  writers  name 
fyQiti  that  Pnssnt^e  in  the  Psalms,  where  Rahab  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction witli  the  Leviathan  or  Crocodile,  h  enumerated,  as  one  of 
the  acvcn  Angels.    At  the  last  verse  of  the  Chapter,  x"^"-"^  fi^yaXti 
^xiKavrtaia  is  said  to  descend  upon  mankind,  which  closely  t  i  res-- 
DOnds  to  the  immense  hail,  which  according  to  the  I'almud  will  de- 
on  (be  Earth  in  the  days  of  Gog  and  Miigog*—Tramiator, 
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Now  One  of  the  seven  Angels  approaches,  leads 
John  into  the  desert,  shows  to  him  another  woman, 

sitting'  upon  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  Heads  and 
ten  Horns.  She  bears  the  name  of  Babylon  on  her 
forehead,  is  intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
and  allures  nations  to  whoredom.  The  Heads  are 
seven  Hills,  the  Horns  are  ten  Kings.  The  Beast  is 
on  the  verge  of  destruciiun,  wiii. 

Another  Angel  descends  from  Heaven,  proclaims 
the  destruction  of  Babylon:  and  calls  upon  the  na- 
tions to  take  vengeance  of  her.  An  Elegy  arises  on 
ihe  Earth  on  account  of  Babylon.  In  Heaven  a  Hal- 
lelujah is  sung ;  for  the  nuptial  day  of  the  Lamb  ii> 
approaching,  xix.  11. 

««»««« 

Now  '  the  Conqueror  on  the  White  Horse  is  seen 

There  arc  occasionally  some  close  similarities  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  Apocryphal  Ascension  of  Moses,  and  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 
The  latter  has  survived  to  us  entire  in  an  ^Cthtopic  version.  In 
this  we  ohscrve  a  striking  resemblance  to  Rev.  xix.  !0.  The 
words  arc : 

<D(DK<ft  :  mRP  :  ^i™  :  ^vfi"?.^-  :  i^: 
ibls/iKH'  "^A Ail :  \  i^^^dil :  A'v :  ^aA"? : 
Kt-MK' :  a)A.A™>fe7\*i :  (D/i.A««»i  n<: :  ah  : 
^yurLV^-rri: :  I'l"^)^  :  Ayuin  :  : 
•A'Pd.'<i'n :  H^v'JPA  :  :  2v^!2<:'a :  ni^'ao; 
no'j^ : : 

«»»«««* 

<Di>n.v :  JEOA"? :  ooaasi  :  Hjiou^ihi :  a  h  : 

"  And  I  fell  upon  my  face,  to  worship  him,  but  (he  Angel,  who 
conducted  me,  stopped  me,  saving,  Worship  not  either  an  Angel  or 
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again.  His  Name  is  written  on  his  Thigb^  he  is  called 
KiKo  OF  Kuio8»  he  is  also  the  AOfOS  BEOY.  An 
Angel  who  stands  in  the  Sun,  beckons  the  birds  of 
the  ail  to  the  field  of  Battle,  where  bodies  of  Princes 
And  Mighty  Men  in  great  numbers  await  them :  for 
their  last  attempts  9l  resistance  were  uiuni;$iliqg, 

XX. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Angel  descends  from  Heaven, 
who  has  the  keys  of  the  abyss ;  there  he  ciiaius  the 
Sea^Monster^  and  locks .  his  prison  for  a  thousand 
.years,  during  which  time  the  Dead  reign  with 
Jesus.  But  after  this  period,  He  will  again  arise 
to  battle,  and  call  distant  nations  to  his  assistance^ 
although  in  vain:  he  will  be  eternally  consigned  to 
the  torments  of  fire,  xx.  11. 

The  Judge  is  ah  cady  seated  upon  the  Throne  ;  the 
Fabric  of  the  World  trembles  in  disordered  couuno* 
Hon,  the  Book  of  Life  is  unrolled,  the  Graves  give 
up  their  Dead,  the  Sentence  is  past  % — xxi* 

the  Thtone  <^  Hm^  who  is  iq  the  sixth  Heayen,  whence  I  am  lenl 
down  to  conduct  tliee,  untfl  m  the  seventh  Heaven  I  shall  hid  thee* 

#••«••* 

•*  Immediately*  the  Angel,  who  conducted  me,  said  to  me,  woasBiF 
HIM — and  I  worshipped  and  adored  HIM." 

As  titles  were  formerly  inscrihed  on  Vests  m  the  East^  and  the  Jewa 
were  accustomed  to  write  Scriptural  passages  on  their  phylacteries* 
as  the  Mohammedans  Koranic  sentences  about  their  houses,  &c.  &c. 
St.  John  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  thence  his  allusion  at  the 
1  Gth  verse,  which  bears  an  uncommon  similarity  to  some -of  the  titles 
of  the  Sassaiuan  kings  deciphered  and  translated  by  De  Sacy.^ 
translator. 

"  St.  John  seems,  v,  12.,  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Daniel.  The 
Mohammedans  likewise  believe  the  existence  of  a  Book,  in  which 
human  Actions  are  recorded.    Thus,  the  interpreters  explain  the 
Koranic  passage — M\ — >v/ien  the  Book  shall  be  ex- 
panded v-W  fdi  ^jAi  jUl  «f 
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A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  are  formed.  A 
New  Jerusalem,  adorned  like  a  Bride*  descends  apoB 
Earth ;  its  Towers,  its  Walls*  its  Maces,  are  embel- 
lished with  Characters  of  Christianity.  Consolation, 
Tranquillity,  Peace,  Eternal  Light*  and  the  Kiug- 
4om  of  God  are  there  '-^xxii.  6. 


WAfcA  the  aclHmtofthe  Sons  of  Men  art  writien,  shall  he  unfolded,  that 
iketf  maiif  render  wnaecomU.  From  the  several  processes  to  takepbce, 
tlieAnibscalltlrisappointeddnie^jJI  ^^  tkeDa^^ Jwdgment^^^ 

^LaSII  or^iX^]!        the  Day  0/  Decisum — i^e^M^I        the  Day  of 

tendering  em  Aeemai-^  *|^:]        the  Dap  of  JZefrvteio«~-^y 

^jJia6i^\,  the  Day  of  fej^wuice— Day  of  DiscerttmeMi 

or  nmkmg  «  Di/erenee-^[m^\  ^y,  tke  Dojf  ef  Uderrege^m 

^^j,  the  Day  qf  Weighing  (Scil.  in  a  balance f-'Q\yi\ 

ike  Day  qfSeparalmg. 

Tht  hvrepoc  ^amroc  In  ▼«  14.  is  the  sam  as  Btenial  DeaA»  or 
^«3D1  «Yrt91  /no.  In  Pfrki  EHeser  and  Yalcnt  Robcni  che 
phrase  recufs ;  e*g,^30  JUDandlU^^  MJTD«  Thus  Andreas 
sariensis  interpreted  ir*  o  hvrtftot  Buvarot^  tevreany,  dreXtwr^nc 
KoXaatQ :  and  Chiysostom  aibtvioc  and  d^an^ret  ^aynroc.  From 
several  passages,  also,  in  the  Targtim  of  Jemsaleni,  it  is  eyideot 
thai  it  signified  the  Death  and  Future  State  of  the  Wicked;  c.  g, 

yjvo  nil  HTiD  niD^  vh-i  nn  Hrhv2  piKn  tt 

*'  Let  Reuben  live  in  this  World,  nor  let  him  die  in  the  second 
Death,  in  which  tlie  Wicked  shall  die  in  the  World  to  come  i" — 
Deut.  xxxiii.  G. 

Jooalhan  says  the  same*  with  the  omibsiou  of  KJ^JJl' ~  Iransiator, 

*  Sere ral  Jews  helieved  a  Renovation  of  the  World,  and  the  Crentioa 
of  New  Hcaveni^  DVIfT  WStf*  In  the  Midrssh  on  Zohar*aiid  n 
Yalcttt  Rubeni.  a  new  Temple  and  a  new  Jemsalem  are  staled  to  be 
hereater  to  descend  Irom  Heaven,  with  which  statement 
St*  John  seems  to  identify  faimsdC  by  the  introdnctioo  of  the  She* 
hinah.  The  Codex  Nasarsus  says,  {^^oq  oiDtoAe| 
oia  Aj:^  Ijoouo  {ouY^  i^all.  01^..  The  World  in  which 
HB  resides  is  devoid  of  I>wtb ;  tt  is  a  World  of  Light  and  Splendour : 
in  which  there  Is  no  DarknsSs.'*  This  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Apoca-* 
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Now  follow  a  coacludiiig  discourse  to  John,  and  a 
concluding  diacoune  from  John  to  hia  readers. 


SECTION  CLXXVIIL 

In  no  book  were  the  interpreters  so  unfortunate 
as  in  this :  a  proof,  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 

Jewish  state,  the  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and 
the  peculiar  views  of  this  nation  was  likewise  eiBTaced, 
and  that  the  comprehension  of  Jewish  expressions 

lyptical  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (v.  28.  et  scq.),  and  was 
perhaps  originally  borrowed  from  Is.  i.x.  ix.,  from  which  Yalciit 
Rubeni,  f.  7.  5,,  has  also  produced  a  similar  account,  saying-,  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "n^'?  K'T)  UV2  nDH  IIK*?  DO^nii  U^K 
tl^bn*  "  t^ey  not  require  the  Light  of  the  Sun  by  day, 
nor  the  Light  of  the  Moon  by  n^hu"  Cf.  Shemotb  Rabba»  §  18.  f* 
llS«c.l. 

•  St.  John  also,  m  v.  4.,  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  Jewish  de- 
Bcriptions  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  which  will  be  marked  by  ten 
criteria : — ^the  eighth  of  these  is,  that  there  shall  be  m  more  weepmg 
and  Utmentatlon :  the  ninth*  that  DetUk  $kaU  ceate  /or  tver ;  the 
tentbt  that  there  shall  be  m  more  to/mm  and  €t/UcUont  became  nni« 
versal  joy  shall  prevail.   In  another  account  of  these  tines,  we  still 
further  leoogniae  iri  ra  w^&ra  dit^X^v^  in  ^  ^IMTT       and  the 
wfiyn  rov  ^dmcrifc  C«»9c»  in  the  Sabbatic  riTer,  or  "^n^  \W»  Ter.6« 
'  St*  John  furnishes  this  City  with  twelve  Gales,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Tribes ;  in  like  manner,  Zohar  mentkms  twelve  Gatea 
to  the  entrance  of  2l3n  ViWt  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  >  Tribe.  MoteoVer,  the  fifth  of  tbe  ten  Jewish  criteria 
affirms,  that  GodwiO  rebuild  Jerusalem  of  Sapphue,  that  the  efful- 
gencc  of  its  stones  will  attract  the  Gentiles  to  behold  the  Glory  of 
Israel ;  and  that  every  precious  stone  and  gem  will  be  lavished  oa 
the  City  and  its  Temple.    The  Apostle  affirms  raucii  the  same  in 
J  9.  21-,  S.*),    '1  iie  coinriieiicement  of  the  xxii.  ch.  bears  a  close  re- 
gemblance  to  Ezekiel,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  Jewish  lo«Tcnds:  — 
jmd  almost  every  nation  haB  coimterparti  to  tbe  Paradisiacal  tree 
mid  tho  wat^rof  liic.—  'iyaA«^/or* 
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and  Palestinian  imagery  was  lost  even  among  the 

Asiatics,  We  may  no  Iont(er  include  that,  which 
occunc  tl  in  tliis  respect  in  much  later  times.  At  one 
time>  Anticlirist  and  the  end  of  tlie  worlds  at  another 
the  history  of  the  Church  were  seen  represented 
therein  in  visions ;  then  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Saracens,  tlie  Huns,  the  Turks,  etc.,  were  added 
to  it.  At  length  the  turn  came  to  the  Pope,  tiie 
corruption  of  the  Clergy^  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  Reformation,  and  many  other  things  of  this  sort, 
which  weiL'  ill  no  one  degree  more  scubible. 

Among  tlie  moderns,  Bossuet  trod  a  more  judi- 
cious path The  Apocalypse  appeared  to  him  to 
treat  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  and  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  Empire,  which  events  really  took  place 
under  the  coauuiuid  of  Alaric,  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Unto  this  period  the  Book  extends,  and  shows  the 
Divine  Judgments  upon  the  idolatrous  State,  which 
had  so  often  oppressed  Christianity,  which  now 
is  at  last  revenged,  and  triumphs  over  every  violence. 
The  intermediate  events,  which  are  here  still  further 
discussed,  arc  the  Fate  of  the  Christian  School  under 
the  Ctcsars,  its  persecutions,  principally  that  of  Dio- 
clesian;  its  momenta ly  tranquillity  under  Constan* 
tine,  then  the  oppressions  of  J  uUan,  whicli  hastened 
the  Punishment. 

These  Bossuet,  whom  Calmet  after^^  ards  followed, 
considered  to  he  the  contents  of  the  Revelations. 
Wctstein,  on  his  part,  conceived  the  transactions 
diii'ercntly,  Jind  princi])ally  descried  in  them  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  i  ate  of  the  Jewish  Religion 
connected  with  it,  and  the  Dominion  of  Christianity  * : 

'  L' Apocalypse  avcc  une  oxpUcadon*  1689. 
'  Nov.  'J  est.  Prolog,  in  Apoc. 
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to  Inm  suceeeded  Herder^  who,  in  the  detail^  has  beea 
very  happy  in  some  of  his  observations  \ 

But  Hugo  Grotius,  an  excellent  and  acutely  dis- 
criminating Genius,  had  long  before  seen  farther 
than  they.  He  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  explanations  of  this  Book :  pertinent 
autem  haBc  visa  ad  res  Judaeoruui  usque  ad  fioem 
capitis  undecimi :  inde  ad  res  Romanorum  usque  ad 
fineni  capitis  vicesimi  ;  deincle  ad  statum  tloicutissi- 
mum  Ecciesise  Christianae  ad  fineni  usque.** 

Job.  Simon  Herrenschneider  \  Professor  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  author  of  a  small  but  very  comprih«iKiv« 
treatise,  has  penetrated  still  more  profoundly  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  w  hole.  He  has  shewn,  that  the 
two  cities,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  whose  Fate  consti- 
tutes the  most  eonnderable  part  of  the  Apocalypae^ 
are  only  Symbols  of  two*  Religions,  whose  fidl  is 
foretold;  but  that  the  third,  wliich  appears  at  the 
end,  viz.  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  signifies  the  King- 
dom of  the  Blessed.  From  these  points  of  view,  a 
celebrated  scholar  has  curcumstantiaDy  discussed  the 
Apocalypse,  whose  work  is  at  present  ihe  principal 
book  on  the  subject  \ 


SECTION  CLXXIX. 

.  There  are  three  Cities  in  this  Book,  on  account  of 
which  all  these  terrible  preparations  above  and  heca 

•  MAP  AN  AO  A,  the  Book  conoeniiDg  ibe  ConuBg  of  tbe  Loid,  hj 
N.  T.  Siegel,  Riga,  1779,  Syo. 

^  Apocalypsis  a  cap.  iv«^^iieiii  illiistraiid»  tentanMn.  Aigento- 
rati,  1786,  410. JiS  pages. 

'  Commentariiia  in  Apocalyiw  ^nrn-  Script*  io.  GftMh 
£ichhofD,  U  vd.  S?o.Goiuiig.  179L 
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below,  and  ail  the  commotions  of  the  Earthly  and 
Heavenly  Powers  take  place.  One  of  them  is  Sodom  ; 

— it  is  also  called  I'^gypt  ;  tlic  other  is  Litibylon;  anrl 
the  tliird  is  a  new  Jerusalem  descending  iroin 
Heaven. 

The  whole  affair  of  the  seven  Angels  with  the 
seven  trumpets,  viii — xii.,  refers  to  Sodom.  But  M  e 

soon  see,  tliat  tliis  city  long  since  destroyed  only 
lends  its  name  to  denote  another.  For  in  this  Sodom 
our  Lord  was  crucified,  oVop  u  Kvpioc  ^^<W  taravpw^tf 
xi.  8.  In  this  Sodom  is  the  Temple,  the  outer  court 
of  which  is  said  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Gentiles :  thus 
it  is  THE  noLY  CITY  itsclf,  7roA(r  ci-ym,  of  whicli  loreigu 
nations  will  take  possession;  xi.  1.  As  two  Mar- 
tyrs have  perished  in  it,  its  destruction  is  de- 
cided ;  xii.  I.  Josephus,  the  Jew,  likewise  compared 
Jerusalem  to  Sodom  at  the  same  Epoch,  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  10. 

A  i  ter  a  long  episode,  in  wliich  a  matron  appears 
in  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  persecuted  by  a  mon- 
ster, and  after  the  description  of  two  more  monsters, 
wliii  li  torment  the  adliercnts  of  this  distinguished 
>v(>nian,  xii.  xiii.  xiv.,  the  destruction  of  Babylon  also 
is  decided  in  Heaven,  xiv.  8. 

The  seven  Angels  with  the  seven  phials  of  wrath 
arc  appointed  to  execute  the  decision,  xvi.  17.  19., 
allliou-li  iJabylun  stood  there,  for  centuries  before, 
desert,  and  amidst  but  half-di^stinguishable  remains 
of  its  Magnificence.  But  this  Babylon  is  built  upon 
seven  hills,  oirou  opn  (mtv  twra,  xvii,  9 — 18*  It  is  an 
nrhs  sepiicolUs ;  a  mark  of  distinction  renowned 
throuc;hout  the  world,  wliich  renders  it  easy  for  us 
to  guess  the  city,  which  is  peculiarly  intended.  But 
the  other  criterion,  that  it  possesses  the  imperium 
orbis  terramm,  /3oaiX«rc  iin  |3aaiXcca)v  mc  yn^,  perfectly 
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assures  us^  xvii.  18,,  that  this  Babylon  on  the  £a^ 
phrates  is  Rome  on  the  Tiber  \ 
Consequently^  Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  the  two 

Cities,  whose  destruction  is  here  seen  in  the  Spirit. 
These  Cities,  however,  do  not  exist  in  reality  as  cities 
in  the  poetical  composition,  but  they  are  images  oC 
other  ideas.  Rome  or  Babylon^  in  particular,  is  by 
the  author  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  ivayytXiov  a'lunnov,  xiv.  6,  7,  8.  Ill  this  Oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  it  could  hardly  signify  any 
thing,  but  Heathenism,  to  represent  which  the 
capital  of  the  Heathen  world  is,  most  eminently  and 
peculiarly  qualified.  Hence  John  farther  also  dc- 
s(  ribes  it  with  such  phrases  as  were  used  by  the 
Prophets,  to  denote  false  Uods  and  their  worship* 
It  is  the  kabiiaiion  D^nums,  the  seducer  to  I'ji* 
fideUiy  to  the  true  God,  to  iropvcia,  from  the  euj)  qf 
whoae  fornications  all  Nations  and  Kings  of  the 
Earth  drink  ;  xviii.  2,  .3.;  xvii.  1,  2.  5. 

If  the  capital  of  the  Heathen  world  syraboliaes  the 
Religion  of  the  Heathens,  we  shall  easily  ascertain, 
what  the  capital  of  the  Jews  represented.  What  else 
but  til e  Jewish  Religion  ?  Therefore  Heathenism  and 
Judaism,  the  two  prevailing  religions  of  the  ancient 
world,  were  destined  to  perish. 

And  what  should  now  succeed  to  them  ?  A  New 
Jbeusalem,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blessed,  after  this 

*  Rome  bit*  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  mytticftl  name,  of  which  one 
concorriog  reason  may  be»  that  the  Mistress  of  the  World  had  in 
leality  a  secret  name,  Ihe  produeti  ri  of  ^vhich  to  public  knowledge 
was  conaidered  ominous.  Plin.  H.  N.  L.  iii.  c.  5,  Solinus,  c.  ]. 
Macrob.  Saturn.  iiL  5.  Plutarch,  Qusst.  Rom.  Qu.  61.  Serviiisad 
iEn.  iii.  295.  i?.  598.  Georg.  i.  498.  See  the  learned  treatise  of 
D.  Fr.  Miinter,  Selandise  Episcopi»  de  oeenlto  urbis  Romse  nomine 
•dkcApocal.  xirii.  5.  HafiUas,  1811.  Aeeoidiog  tothisiJernaalMi 
muac  have  abo  receiTed  a  mystical  name. 
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life,  XXI — xxii.  6.  This  New  Jerusalem  is  certainly  so 

described,  and  such  is  usually  considered  to  be  it* 
meaning.  But  ifthese  cities  be  Religions,  they  can  be 
no  other  than  these.  If  Rome  and  Jerusalem  repre- 
sent Heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  New  Sion  can 
only  be  Christianity,  which  has  an  endless  dominion, 
and  blesse  s  mankind.  This  the  unity  of  the  whole 
demands  ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent^  if  the  idea  of 
it  was  compounded  of  such  an  unequal  repre- 
sentation of  its  parts,  as  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and 
Eternal  l^lessedness. 

I'or  what  purpose  sliould  this  Kingdom  of  the 
Blessed  afterwards  forsake  that  long  beloycd  abode 
in  the  higher  spheres,  and  in  Heaven,  and  descend 
among  men,  unless  it  were  an  Earthly  Institution  ? 
xvi.  2ih  It  could  only  descend  upon  Earth,  as  a 
Religion,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
two  former  Religions. 

The  previous  openings  of  the  Graves  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Dead  to  life  can  be  no  impediment  to 
this  circumstance.  A  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  is 
here  only  one  of  those  awfully  terrible  images,  which 
the  Prophets  sometimes  used  to  represent  a  total 
change  of  things,  the  revival  of  the  national  state, 
and  of  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Jews,  Ezek. 
xxxyii.    Is.iiali  xxyi.  19. 

And  it  a  last  judgment  also  be  connected  with  it, 
we  well  know,  that  such  also  is  figuratively  convoked 
by  the  Prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
punishment  of  tliuse,  who  have  oppressed  and  ill- 
treated  the  people  of  God,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  Jehoyah's  designs  of  introducing  a  new 
epoch  of  glory  for  his  Religion  and  bis  People, 
Joel  iii.  2.  Zeplianiah  iii.  8.  This  being  admitted, 
the  whole  passage  of  the  seven  Seah  is  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  three  principal  descriptions,  to  the  dis- 
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tolution  of  Judaisni,  to  the  abolition  of  HeathetdsIKH 

and  the  occupation  of  the  Dominion  of  tlie  world  by 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  v.— vii.  2.  For,  a  prophecy, 
according  to  the  ancient  prophetical  language,  is  a 
sealed  book,  Isaiah  xx\x.  11.,  of  which  the  m3r8terie8 
can  only  be  developed  by  the  Lamb,  who  is  on  the 
Throne  of  God,  the  Co-Rcgent  with  Jehovah,  in  whose 
hands  the  Events  are*  Terrible  plagues,  fiunine,  pes* 
tilence,  war,  and  an  entire  revolution  of  states  are 
impending,  from  which  those,  however,  are  exempt- 
ed, who  belong  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lamb* 

But  the  Epistles  which  are  preludes  to  the  whole, 
as  far  as  ch.  iv.,  are  Dedications,  or  Addresses  to 
those  Communities,  which  were  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Author,  ia  the  district  of  his  Minis- 
try. 

Then,  the  Episode,  xif— xiii.  which  follows  th^^ 
Judicial  Punishmeat  of  Jeiusaiem;  the  episode  re- 
lating to  that  noble  Woman,  who  struggles  in  the  ago- 
nies of  labour,  and  who  is  persecuted  by  the  Dragon, 
(Daniel's  ancient  metaphor  of  idolatry,)  exhibits  to  us 
Judaism,  which  is  still  in  tlie  act  of  bringing  forth 
Christianity,  as  all  the  circumstances  and  the  indi- 
vidual traits  in  the  description  prove.  But  the  othei^ 
monsters,  which  ascend  from  Land  and  Sea,  and 
which  are  in  the  service  of  the  Dragon,  signify,  ac- 
cording to  very  recognizable  criteria,  the  Roman 
Land  and  Sea-forces,  which  protect  the  dominion  6t 
Paganism,  xiii.  L — xiv.  6. 

Opposed  to  this,  after  the  Punishment  is  executed 
on  Rome,  xvii.  1  — xviii.  another  Woman  appears  on 
a  scarlet  beast  The  former  woman,  after  her  new- 
born child  had  been  taken  up  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
henceforth  repaired  to  the  deserts  and  patliless  re- 
gion$»  which  is  an  excellent  metaphor  of  wandering 
Judaism— but  the  fate  of  tbe  latter  woman  is  nol 
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SO  mild.    Her  destraction  is  soon  after  celebrated  in 

Jubilees  and  triumphal  Songs.  That  this  typilies 
idolatry,  as  the  luruier  the  Jewish  religion^  is  evident 
froDi  the  representation* 


SIXTION  CLXXX. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  observe^  that  very  many 
individual  delineations  and  images  in  this  great  work 

arc  by  no  nicaiis  significant.  Many  are  merely  ap- 
plied to  animate  the  whole,  or  are  collected  for  the 
sake  of  adornment  from  the  Prophets  and  Sacred 
Books;  for  no  one^  of  any  judgment  in  these  things^ 
will  deny  this  execution  to  be  extraordinarily  rich 
and  very  splendid  lor  an  Oecidental.  The  descripUou 
of  the  l^uniijiunent  by  hail,  pestiience,  rivers,  whick 
are  turned  into  blood,  by  insects  and  verminj  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  without  requiring 
or  allowing  here  a  minute  or  historical  explanation. 
The  darkening  of  the  sun,  of  tlie  moon,  the  falling 
stars,  are  connuon  poetical  images  of  the  Prophets, 
used  to  express  to  the  senses  great  misfortunes 
of  States  or  the  fall  of  illustrious  Personages,  by 
great  and  horrible  Phicnomena.  Tlie  author  every 
where  lavishly  scattered  into  his  book  the  most 

* 

sublime  and  most  effective  images  and  passages 
of  the  Prophets^  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  it  an 
Oriental  Splendor,  which  outstrips  all  the  Arabian 
Authors. 

The  number^,  likewise  are  seldom  to  be  accepted 
arithmetically,  where  there  are  not  particular  grounds  . 
for  so  accepting  them.   Seven  Seals,  seven  AngelSr 
seven  Trumpets,  and  seven  Phials  of  Wrath,  seven 
Thunders — who  does  not  here  observe,  that  it  is  the 
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prophetical  and  sacred  number^  anil  serves  merely  tbe 
paipoie  of  embellMhment  and  deoontioii !  So  like- 
wiBO  the  round  nmnben  and  times,  and  half  times, 
neither  admit  of  a  chronological  nor  numerical  cal- 
culation, but  are,  for  the  most  party  indetermiiiate 
periods  and  numbers. 

There  aie  in  the  ivhele  but  two  historiefl 
wUeh  are  even  thus  eapaMe  of  a  faistorsM  %MLjkV^ 


tation.    Exclusive  of  the  Domiirion  of  Christi 


with  which  he  closes  his  visions,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  one  fact;  therefore  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Genius  of  the  poet^  that  he  woidd 
sdeet  for  his  representation,  as  far  as  it  was  prao- 
ticable,  circumstances  founded  on  fact,  instead  of 
tiiose  which  are  poetical  and  fictitious.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  also  refimed  to  the  historical  eqpositiott, 
as  6r  as  it  msgr  ht  eflbeted  without  yiolence,  and 
as  far  as  history  Tolttntarfly  offers  its  assistance. 

Parallel  to  this  is  the  destruction  of  Rome.  It 
certainly  had  not  taken  place,  but  was  m^t^'tt^  by  the 
author  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  Qrpe  and  an  anti- 
type. But  notwithstanding  this,  he  saw  the  then 
Empress  of  the  nations  in  a  peculiar  condition,  in 
which  she  was  at  that  time  only,  which  supplied  him 
with  sufficient  hcts  to  describe  a  State,  which  was 
Visibly  hastemng  towards  its  decline  and  the  M  of 
its  greatness.  Here  also  was  he  obliged,  in  order  to 
render  his  picture  recognizable  and  true,  to  take 
pains  in  selecting  traits  from  the  actual  state  of 
the  world;  thus  his  likeness  became  strildngj  and 
passed  from  tiie  drdeof  ideal  imagery  over  to  Hmt 
of  natural  resembknee.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
case,  all  minutiae,  all  that  was  indistinct  or  forced, 
would  necessarily  be  aToided. 

■ 

TOL.  n.  XX 
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SECTION  CLXXXI. 

Very  evident  as  it  is,  from  the  precedinri^  obser- 
vatious,  that  this  writing  has  a  weU  digested  plan, 
and  an  artificial  arrangement  of  its  parts ;  yet  even 
all  this  is  insufficient  to  give  to  us  an  idea- of  it,  un- 
less we  peruke  it  part  by  part,  and  c  vanrine  the 
conuection  of  each  part  with  the  whole ;  for  then 
only  shall  we  be  pleasingly  convinced  of  the  beau- 
tiful symmetry  of  its  design,  and  its  fine  organi- 
zation. 

Of  late,  some  have  been  inclined,  in  consequence 
of  its  arrangement  and  structure,  to  reckon  it 
among  the  Dramatical  compositions.  This  assertion 
might  be  embellished  by  the  circumstance  of  frag- 
ments of  a  Jewish  tragedian  named  Ezekiel,  Who 
must  liave  lived  about  this  time,  being  extant  in 
Clemens  and  Eusebius  (llapaajc.  Evay).  Or,  they 
might  remark,  that  John  wrote  more  immediately 
for  Ionian  and  Asiatic  cities,  in  which  the  Drama  had 
been,  for  ages  past,  known  and  admired.  However, 
all  this  could  only  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  if  John 
had  really  chosen  a  dramatical  form  for  his  composi- 
tion. But  a  composition  which  is  merely  narrative 
can  never  belong  to  the  dramatical  species,  and  if  it 
were  possible  or  necessary,  that  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of  all  countries  and  nations  should  always  be 
brought  under  one  class  of  Aristotle,  or  distributed 
according  to  Greek  models,  this  compositioii,  which 
is  only  descriptive,  should  rather  be  inclnded  under 
the  Epos.  Yet,  though  it  be  rather  deficient  in  tlie 
principal  qualities  of  the  Drama,  it  cannot  indeed  be 
denied,  that  this  hypothesis,  according  to  which  its 
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Proposer  has  analysed  the  whole,  is  uncommonly 
useful  for  an  easier  survey,  and  for  assistance  to  the 

memory'.  /  /  3 .  ✓.r  . ; 

But  the  language  of  the  Book  is  less  that  of 
John  himself,  than  that  of  the  Prophets,  whose 
embellishments  he  has  borrowed  for  the  sake  of 
^exhibiting  them,  as  it  were,  reunited  in  one  collec- 
tion.   But  where  he  speaks  himself,  he  was  forced 
jieccssarily  to  aim  at  an  approximation  to  their  stylp 
,and  diction,  as  much  as  it  was  possible,  in  order, to 
^preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  Tone.    Those,  ther<^ 
^foTQ,  may  be  right,  who  maintain  that  the  Apocalypse 
does  not  possess  John's  style ;  they  must,  however,  be 
^pautious  how  they  deny  to  him  on  that  account  the 
jComposition  of  the  Book,  which  he  intentionally  cony 
, piled  from  the  images  of  others,  and  abundantly 
,dowed  with  the  Beauties  of  his  native  Literature 
^Jhe  Oriental  custom.   Nor  must  they  even  be  dftix; 
ipus  of  proving  the  dissimilarity  of  style  from  the 
wcomparison  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  Gospel,  or 
Jj^^  Epistles ;  for,  the  simple  historical  style,  or  the 
jlanguage  of  friendly  communication  is  by  no  meai^ 
^he  tertium  comjxirationis,  according  to  which  we  can 
jjjpcide  respecting  the  author  of  a  poetical  Work.. 

-iaoqrao-^  '  ^  loi  irndi       scoBii  r  \  b/jd^ 

*^^'Thb  Book  affords  to  us  a  solution,  in  regard  to^ 
Htie  time  in  which  it  was  composed,  which  w  o  are  un- 
^Vrillin'T  to  pass  over  without  availing  ourselves  of  it. 
John  in  the  17th  chapter  describes  a  Woman  sitting 
\)n  a  scarlet  Beast ;  the  Beast  has  aeten  HeaiU,  ten 
^Horns,  This  bold  allegorical  combination  is  de-. 
Signed  figuratively  to  show  to  us  Rome  and  its 
iUi  i\\iLkii4  uj  ^uiiiioo:/  a  muj  i4»aj  .ijuju 

•  Elclihorn  Commrntar.  in  Apocalyp*.  p.  xix.  xxxiii. 

X  x2 
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actual  condition ;  we  may  therefore  here  expect  in 
the  delhieation  traits  founded  on  fact,  which  indivi- 
dualize the  subject,  and  dcsif^nate  it  as  having  a  reul 
aiid  not  merely  a  poetical  existence. 

The  Woman  (he  says)  is  n  iroAtc  v  ^if7«X»i,  the  great 
city,  ver.  18.,  and  bears  the  name  of  B(^hn,\et,  5< 
The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  hills,  on  which  the 
^\ onian  sits,  ver.  9.  These  seven  hills  are  likewise 
seven  Av//i,'*.v,  kqi  ^aciXug  tTrra  £i<Tc.  13 ut  in  sorae  verses 
afterwards,  he  lUso  declares  the  ten  horns  of  the  Beast 

to  be  te9l  kings,  ra  Seiea  Ktpara  hxa  /3a<nXnc  ^9  Ver.  12. 

It  is  indeed  impossible,  that  Rome,  at  that  time, 
should  have  had  ten,  and  yet  only  .^ercfi  Knipnors. 
We  shall  therefore  be  obliged,  iix  oue  of  the  two 
places,  to  consider  i/te  kings  not  as  persons^  and 
must  explain  them  in  a  different  manner.  This  we 
will  not  scruple  to  do  with  the  seve}i  hilla,  since  the 
manners  of  the  ten  horns  are  so  described,  that  in 
them  we,  without  any  difficulty,  recoguize  the  Caesars. 
The  seven  hills  are  senen  kings,  would  therefore  only 
signify,  that  they  are  roffal  hills,  upon  which,  at  this 
period,  the  Doiiiinion  of  tlie  woikl  rests.  If  after- 
wards he  allegorizes  with  the  numbers — ^five  are  fallen 
— one  is-^one  is  still  to  come,  and  if  the  eighth  luU  is 
the  blood-coloured  Beast  itself,  which  is  hastening  to- 
wards its  destruction  ;--all  this  merely  signifies,  that 
the  lloman  Empire  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  ex- 
tent,— that  the  internal  power  of  the  state  neverthe- 
less is  already  upon  the  decline, — that  it  is  visibly 
approaching  to  its  last  period. 

After  having  spoken  of  Rome  and  the  State,  he 
passes  over  to  those,  on  whom  the  direction  of  its 
affairs  and  strength,  and  the  internal  discharge  of  its 
administration  devolved.  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings 
9tKa  j9a<nXf7c  urn,  xvii.  12.  Now  let  us  see  how  he 
describes  them;  they  have  notrcceivcd  the  Dominion, 
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bat  <  have  mutped^il ;  tiieyAenuielTeB  Ittlie  tlie  hor 

;  they"  tkemidves  cauM  Iter  tl» 

be  abandoned  and  soKtary  ;  they  make  her  naked ; 
they  themselves  cat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her.  And. 
this  woman  i&  xii£  great  city,^  voXtc  n  ficyoAn*  xVii* 
16«  18.  Can  we  in  thia  piotuie  mistake  the  so** 
vereignty  of  the  CMars,  the  manner  m  which  tl^f 
acquired  it,  the  abuse  of  the  state-power,  the  Ex- 
ecations  and  Banishments  of  the  most  respectable 
cttusens,  the  lavishment  of  the  treasures  and'.  re«* 
sonrees^  aad  finaUy  the  late  conflagration  by  Nero i: 

Theve  eonsequently  existed  im  Oesars,  up  to  Ae 
time  in  which  he  wrote  his  Book  :  Augustus,  Ti-^ 
beriusy  Caius,  Claudius,  Nero^Otho,  Gaiba,  Viteilius^ 
Vespasian,  Titus.  This  last  was  the  one,  under  wiuHi» 
be  oomposed  his  work. 

Thos  muoh  appears  from  the  author  hhnself; 
Ireiumis  offers  to  us  another  historical  account,  which 
weii  deserves  a  short  attention  to  be  devoted  to  it*' 
L.  v.'jBdv*  Hmv  e.  90.  In  the  Latin  it  is  thust 
qnbniam  si  oporteret  roaniCsste  pnescnti  tempeie? 
praeconiari  nomen  ejus  (animalis)  per  ipsum  utiquc 
editnm  fuisset,  qui  et  Apocalypsin  viderat,  neque 
eaim  ante  multum  tempohs  visum  est,  sed  peue  aub 
nostro  sttoulo  ad  finera  Domitiani  Imperii*  Anes^; 
ocUent  sehobr '  ecplained  this  passage,  upon  tbeen-*' 
thority  of  this  ancient  translation,  to  refer  to  the  name 
of  the  Beast— (nomen  visum  est,)  and  thouglit,  that' 
Irenans  bad  thereby  undetsteod  Titus  Domitianus^i 
because  he  just  before  proposes  the  name  TAmd 
whidm  eotiteiiia  the  maiber  of  the  Beast  tftated'tiy 
John,  namely  666,  But  if  we  consult  the  GredC' 
textj  which  has  fortunately  been  here  preserved,  we. 

'r'KiuUei's  ContrllNNtAnt  to  the  Gntkim^jf  Bmiatiiii^..s: 
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imy  trau:»laie  it        est,  vim  e$t,  and  visum  est ;  u 

^'  ucctvot;  ay  ipp^ii  rov  my  'AwojcciXu^cv  c«ip«Koroc'  otiSli 
yap  TTpo  iroAXov  fcii^di),  ciXXti  ir^t^v  firt  rf/^  7')^rfpac 
yivcac,  vpOQ        TtXtt  ri}c  Ao/unavoi^  ao^f^r.     The  word 

nooa^ti  might  thereibre  mean  vimem  est  nomen,  eisus 
est  Joannes,  and  visa  est  AjMKalypds. 

But  the  first  must  be  the  most  improbable  of 

these  explanations; — vkum  est  nomen.  In  Ireuci;us 
the  folio vs  iiig  [)ositions  precede  our  passage  :  TuTav  is 
probably  the  name  of  the  Beast ;  for  it  is  a  royal 
name,  tale  autem  est  antiquum  et  fide  digtmih 
rcij^a!c,  magis  autem  ^^Tyrannicum  nomen.  Secondly, 
™l)ut  none  of  the  king>)  had  yet  borne  this*  name, 
ueque  eorum  regiim,  qui  secundum  nos  sunt,  ali* 
quis  vocatus  est  Titan — thirdly,  as  notwithstanding 
the  name  has  good  arguments  in  its  favor,  still  one 
of  the  subsequent  kings  might  have  borne  it,  tamen 
habet  verisimilitudineni,  ut  ex  multis  collip^amus,  ne 
forte  TUdu  vocetur  qui  veniet.  According  to  these 
assertions  the  name  had  not  yet  occurred  in  the  time 
of  Irenasus,  and  therefore  much  less  still  before  him, 
in  Domilian. 

As  little  is  the  other  explanation  proposed  by 
^\  etstein  established,  visas  est  Joaimes*  The  leather 
of  the  Church,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would 
liave  intended  to  say ;  as  yet  it  is  not  a  long  time, 
since  John  was  seen  among  us;  he  was  still  seen 
under  the  reign  of  Domitian.  AccorcUng  to  this  he 
would  have  designed  to  express  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  which  intervened  between  his  days  and  the  last 
days  of  John.  But  if  this  had  been  his  object,  his 
uoi  ls  would  have  been  very  inappropriate;  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion  and  statement,  John  lived  much 
longer,  and  survived  much  nearer  to  tlie  days  of  Ire* 
n»!us ;  i.  e.  he  reached  the  timeis  of  Triyan.  Sod  et  ^na^ 
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Epbesi  Ecdesia  h  Paulo  qiiidem  fundata,  Joaiine 
autefi^fj^rBianeote  up%ut  tempara  Trajimi^- testis 
est  vems  ApnntnlwjiiMi^trtiditioMi^  L;^uii  «4v»  H.£l.4ii 
B.  ^.  He  wowM  4fctirfoi»-lMiTO  betn  vfegcad  4<»1hto 

said:  nequc  eniin  ante  multum  temporis  visus  egt, 
sed  sub  nostro  saBCulo,  Trajani  nimirum  imperio.  - 
There  is  therefore  no  other  choice  -  now  iaft^Miti 

Btatmeiit  bf  Ami  Bcdesiastieal  T«Bdwrai^ht  JmM 

been  revealed  to  John  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  ; 
si  enim  oporteret  prascouiari  nomen  ejus,  per  ipsuia 
iiti^pM^editum  fuisset,  qai  et  Apocat^ia  videnitrt 
ilBqae  enim  ante  multwa  tempons  visa'  es;!,  sed  .pcpe 
sub  nostro  ssecnlo,  ad  finem  DomitianLimfMeibutil^ 
•  But  now  the  determination  of  the  time,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Book  itself,  would  not  he  consistent 
with  that  of  Irensus.  John,  at  the  time  of  writiag 
4teRevelatioiiSreiiiHiieseled  tm  Ottnxs^  bet  Aetentli 
is  Titus ;  and  Irenms  names  Domitian  his  Brother 
and  Successor,  as  rm;  om:,  under  whose  reign  it  was 
eeen  ;  aiuleven  arguments,  wliich  seem  to  contradiflt 
Itettiiliioe  Idmseftf,  ooatend  jm Jwmmp^oC.  the  .eyiiiieg 
of  the  latter. 

<  .  John  (as  he  says)  saw  the  Apocalypse  aifatmos, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  ii.fiu  .  However,  according  to  the  nnammons 
assertion  of  moifHit'liistoqr^  hft-wtt  AOt  li^iiehed 
4ilMre:  4ihtil  the  reign  «f  '*Doiettieii^i;^'IiSi  phalsAf 
thropic  rc'i^Mi  of  Titus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Father, 
was  far  i'roni  atUicliiit;  any  body  i>ia  n<iorontav 
'hiftrm  :  ] jm.  Hfcft, reign  of  his  very  dissimilar  lisethfitiis 
deddedtf  iMimeed  ef  m^^^  Wm 
dedseitiensiirfUliiiieiy  and ^dnr  luskirieal^eoiafeiiift- 

li<uis,  t<o  which  still  more  rouhl  be  added,  are  there- 
fore oiitliei^idti  of  Ireuaiis.  How  can  tIJi^  beri:cuacik'd  f 
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counted  the  dead  i — aud  was  he  silent  respecting  t/ie 
one  then  living  9  Thie  Cteear  oppressed  Christianity, 
and  had  driren  John  himself  from  the  chair,  and  ba* 

nished  him  from  tlie  bosom  of  liis  followers.  What 
honourable  mention  should  or  could  he  make  of  him  ? 
And  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  doctrines  to  speak  evil  of  him  t  And  if  he  conld 
not  say  any  good  of  him,  and  might  say  evil — had 
he  any  other  choice  than  to  be  silent  respecting* 
him?  lu  this  manner  I  conceive  both  arc  harmonized: 
John  only  reckons  the  Dead  np  to  this  events  and  leaves 
it  to  others  to  name  him,  who  was  then  living,  not 
indeed  to  the  honor  of  human  nature.  Irenaeus  now 
added  the  eleventh,  for  the  suppression  of  whose 
name  he  had  no  longer  any  motive. 


SECTION  CLXXXIiL 

John  therctove  wrote  the  Revelations  under  Do- 
mitian ;  which  is  a  determiuatiou  of  time  promising 
to  us  excellent  information  respecting  the  cause  axul. 
purport  of  the  book.  He  was  himself  banished  to 
Patmua  uii  account  of  his  testimony  of  Jesus,  i.  9., 
«ind  it  was  not  perhaps  his  own  personal  fate,  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  him ;  but  it  was  a  more  general 
misfortune,  in  the  participation  of  which  he  was  in* 
volved,  <rv7»co(Vb>voc  ev  SXi^u  The  Christian  com- 
niumties  in  his  ministerial  district  sighed  under  hard 
jjuflerings ;  tiie  Believers  were  exposed  to  punish- 
ments, which  the  civil  power  and  tribunals  exercised 
upon  them.  They  were  thrown  into  prisons  and 
conducted  to  death,  or  at  least  they  anticipated  it, 
ii.  10,  11. ;  there  was  at  all  events  no  want  of  illus- 
trious examples  of  an  exalted  constancy^  which  had 
already  obtained  the  crown  of  martyridom,  u.  13. 
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XJaewwere  also  ia  other  places  some,  who  had  already 
aomm^d  to-the.  tijals^  aad  bad  diihaaoiad  thenr 
neligioD,  and  had  not  ccirfeiiei  Hiia»  whO'COiiftflioa 

his  faithful  iblluwer&  before  Im  Father  and  his  Aogels^ 
iii.  4,  5,  6* 

This  took  place  in  Proconsular  Asia,  by  meana 
the  Romao  judges ;  aneh  Yiolenc^  did  Hfwithenii 
encrdsei^pahisttihefelfewenaf  JbB^  BvtlliaJeiw 

(m  it  appears)  had  no  small  share  in  it,  ii.  9.,  and 
were,  probably  in  consequence  of  informational^ 
fm^lte  ov  pabHr  aeeoiaikmi  or  iattigatum  'Mlhe 
iiT'TenAering  tha  Ate  of  tke  CbviattaMi  atill  mere 

terrible.    This  was  their  onstom,  as  Justin  Martyr 
says  :  like  the  Romans,  tkei/  aim  treat  us  as  enemies, 
consider  us  as  rebels,  and  murder  and  ill  usa 
wheneirer  they  can  and  have  the  opportunity 

Thus  was  Christianity  situated  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  both  religions,  and  hated  by  both ;  and  to  its 
greater  mis  fo  rtune,  its  internal  peace  was  disturbed 
by  Heretics  and  its  Teachers  were  in  exile. 
'  The  sitnation  was  terriUe;  eenBoIatioa^  en- 
cjoirragfement  were  necessary;  and  whence  shcMikl 
they  proceed  t  The  time  iUelf  offered  causes  for  it. 
Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins ;  scarcely  had  yet  the  embers 
lost  their  glow,  which  covered  the  Temple  and 
Hdy  Place.  Thither  now  John  ieoked  to  the  op- 
pressed, and  Inspired  them  with  hopes.  The  judg- 
ments were  already  fulfilled  upon  Jerusalem ;  the  last 
convulsions  of  Judaism  alone  remained :  soon  should 
this  reiigion  and  the  wrath  of  its  Profeseora  bo  more 
be  an  object  of  terror ! 

The  fact  was  spcaMng  t  the  example  of  God's 
Judgments  over  the  enemies  of  his  Doctrines  was  evi- 

•  Apolc^ia  Major  Rob.  iStcpli.  146.    aXV  «x^povc  yjfuiQ  cm  iro- 
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dent,  and  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Heathens. 
The  latter  times  of  Nero,  the  civil  wars  after  him, 
and  the  hated  days  of  Domitian,  afforded  no  brilliant 
prospects  for  the  duration  of  the  Roman  greatness^ 
with  which  also  the  religion  of  the  state  must  sink. 
It  lost  thereby  the  power  of  supplanting  others,  which 
competed  witli  it. 

He  could  therefore  encourage  Christianity,  and 
exhort  its  Professors  to  be  constant  in  this  critical 
juncture,  to  maintain  their  Religion  and  preserve 
it  for  thor^e  brigliter  days,  in  which  it  would  rise 
gloriously  and  triumphantly  over  all  Disasters,  in 
which  it  would  erect  its  altars  among  all  nations, 
and  be  the  Religion  of  the  world. 


FINIS. 


rBiNTiD  mr  n.  <;niti-ii<. 
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